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The Point of View 


EDUCATION does not hang free in space: it operates continuously within organized 
cultural patterns. But education in the modern world is much more than a means for 
the transmission of a cultural heritage or even the improvement of the culture. It must 
also be realistically considered as a specific instrument of internal and external national 
policy. Its importance as an agency for social propaganda and indoctrination has re- 
sulted, within the course of a century and a half, in its major orientation and control by 
the State. No longer is it left, as in earlier and simpler times, to the control of private 
agencies such as the family, the church, or interest groups. 

To the extent that national policy considerations become sufficiently strong within 
any political pattern to dominate it, or to repress other fundamental purposes, the proc- 
ess of education degenerates into social indoctrination or legally controlled propaganda. 
Developments of this nature occurred in pre-war Japan, Germany, and Italy. Since 
the close of the active phase of World War II similar developments have been 
obvious in Spain, Russia, and the Argentine. Since 1920 there has been a growing 
tendency, even in the United States, to control education as an aspect of national 
policy. There have also been consistent attempts both by governmental agencies and 
by pressure groups to direct the thinking of the teaching profession. 

True education must avoid such unhealthy influences. It must be considered as a 
process of growth in which the individual is stimulated by the controlled environment 
of home, school, church, and state, as well as the uncontrolled environment of the 
total community. Its objectives must be to develop the individual’s inborn capacities 
to the fullest extent consistent with the social welfare. The philosophy of the demo- 
cratic way of life implies that the individual should acquire the power of reflective 
thought so that he may make his own decisions on the basis of objective evidence and 
the values by which he lives. It means the ability to find objective evidence and use it, 
and to recognize perverted or emotionalized partial truth, and discard it. Such ability 
presupposes the collateral freedoms of expression and communication. 

The fundamental democratic tenet underlying this view and giving it purpose is 
that through educational opportunity adjusted to individual differences man may ђе- 
come free, grow in intellectual and moral stature, understand the natural forces, 
learn to live in harmony with them and to that extent become master of his en- 
vironment. 

American education has recognized these fundamental principles and has partially 
implemented them in practice. But the growth of corporative, administrative or- 
ganization at community, state, and national levels, the problems of finance, and the 
impact of world and national centralizations have combined to emphasize controls 
and the machinery of administration to the detriment of freedom of learning and 
freedom of teaching, the two great essentials of education for democratic living. 

The location of power over education is of tremendous significance within any 
culture, and its importance has not been lost on individuals and institutions reaching 
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for power. Education in the modern world holds our at once a promise and a terrible 
threat for human progress. Centralization and concentration of power over education 
and the false worship of technical efficiency are dangerous in any culture but doubly 
so within a democracy. Safety lies in diversity of agencies and decentralization of 
control close to the people. Efficiency must be secondary to the major purposes of the 
function itself, Ir is doubtful whether the ideals of American education can be attained 
until the American people and the teaching profession understand the conditions es- 
sential to democratic organization and operation and make adequate provision for 
their implementation. 

The central thesis of this book is the simple but frequently neglected principle that 
instruction is the supreme purpose of the schools and that all activities and services 
essential to the successful operation and improvement of instruction must be considered 
as contributory. Organization and administration, growing from instructional needs, 
are thus considered only as a means and not an end in the achievement of instructional 
objectives. Administration is essentially a service activity, an agency through which 
the fundamental objectives of the educational process may be more fully and efficiently 
realized. In the development of this point of view the teacher emerges as the most im- 
portant agent, with the administrator in the position of ministering to his needs and 
thus increasing the general efficiency of the teaching process. ‘This approach may be 
described as the functional or organic point of view. Accepting the permanence and 
the social importance of the education function, advocates of this school of thought 
proceed to examine, appraise, and orient objectively all structure and organizational 
practices in terms of instructional purposes. 4 

The functional or organic point of view cannot be classified as conservative, middle- 
of-the-road, or progressive, It stems from purpose and since the extent, methodology, 
and organization of education vary with ever-changing cultural patterns, its character 
is inherently dynamic, flexible and experimental, inseparable from the function itself. 

Beginning with this central thesis, the functionalist secks to develop a complete 
philosophy of both structure and practice consistent with the central purpose, In so 
doing he must discard many traditional assumptions and practices as inconsistent with 
democratic purposes. While recognizing current structural weaknesses and inado- 
quacies, the functionalist also recognizes that social change should be made slowly and 
thus offers по panaccas except those possible through the process of education itself. 
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Part One 
The Background 


The character, purposes, extent, and control of education are determined by the 
culture of which it is a part. This education structure should grow out of cultural 
purpose and practice. But since custom and tradition play so large a part in all in- 
stitutionalized activity, it is possible for education organization to become so rigidly 
conventional and heavily bureaucratic that purpose is almost lost in the mechanics of 
organization and operation. 

A logical approach to the study of educational administration in the United States 
is through an analysis of the nature of the education function, consideration of the 
implications of democracy, and the legal relation of formal education to the democratic 
state. 

In addition, the size and intricacy of education structure in the United States 
make it desirable to present a general overview of the extent of education activity, 
its functional limitations, and the manner in which the school operates before making 
deeper and more technical analysis of existing educational structure. These four 
background chapters furnish a basis for orientation to purpose, process, and structure. 
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The Education Function 


The need for education arises from the problems of maintaining and directing 
the continuity of society. Nature has provided for biological continuity through 
mating and the production of young. But the experiences, inventions, and habits of 
mankind that form the cultural patterns have developed outside the biological area 
and are not transmittable by biological means. Unless each generation is socially 
to start from scratch, some means must be found for the orderly transmission of 
social experience. This transmission of the cultural heritage, or social reproduction, 
has been called education. Education is expressed through teaching and learning. 
It derives its method and form from the larger cultural patterns of which it is always 
an integral part. Therefore, an intelligent understanding of the education process is 


conditioned by an understanding of the culture in which it exists. 


Tue CULTURE Process 


The term culture describes social organiza- 
tion in general as well as the stage in the 
development of social organization. It reaches 
back more than a million years into the history 
of man and has been continuous to the present 
day. A culture is characterized by its progress 
in the arts, the sciences, and political organiza- 
tion: it may be classified as savagery, barba- 
rism, or civilization, each representing a stage 
in man’s social and ethical achievements. It 
may also be considered as simple or complex, 
a classification well suited to this discussion. 

In presenting his thesis of cultural deter- 


1 For aid in the development of this book I am 
deeply indebted to many teachers, board of education 
members, superintendents and university presidents, 
but special thanks are due President Eugene B. 
Elliott, Michigan State Normal College; Doctor 
Paul J. Misner, Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, 
Illinois; Doctor Lee M. Thurston, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for Michigan; Dean 
Victor F. Spathelf, Wayne University; and Professor 
James A. Van Zwoll of the University of Maryland. 
Invaluable aid in the preparation of the manuscript 
was given by Е. 5. Moon and Doris H. Moon, and by 
William Н. Roe for bibliographical research. 


minism, Leslie A. White describes a culture 
as follows: 


Everyone . . . has, since the very earliest period of 
human history, been born into a culture, a civiliza- 
tion of some sort. It might be simple, crude, and 
meager, or it might be highly developed. But all 
cultures, whatever their respective degrees of de- 
velopment, have technologies (tools, machines), 
social systems (customs, institutions), beliefs (lore, 
philosophy, science) and forms of art. "This means 
that when a baby is born into a cultural milieu, he 
will be influenced by it. As a matter of fact, his cul- 
ture will determine how he will think, feel, and act. 
It will determine what language he will speak, what 
clothes if any he will wear, what gods he will 
believe in, and how he will marry, select and pre- 
pare his foods, treat the sick, and dispose of the 
dead. What else could one do but react to the culture 
that surrounds him from birth to death? № people 
makes its own culture; it inherits it ready-made 
from its ancestors or borrows it from its neigh- 
bors.? 


While cultures may differ greatly from each 
other, five common functional complexes or 
major patterns are present in every type. They 

2 “Man’s Control Over Civilization," The Scientific 
Monthly, 66:3:238 (March, 1948). Reproduced by 
permission of author and publisher. 
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may be extremely simple or highly complex, 
but each is continuous in social organization. 
These five fundamental activities of life may 
be summarized as in the communication arts, 
the industrial arts, the social arts, the esthetic 
arts, and the intellectual arts. 


Institutions 


Institutions have developed as agencies 
through which these cultural patterns might 
be put into operation and maintained. In their 
simplest form they represent the family, some 
organization of religion, and the social organi- 
zation from which the state gradually emerged. 
These simple institutions act to conserve and 
transmit the cultural heritage, the means 
through which the individual and group experi- 
ences can be preserved. At their simplest, as 
in the Bushman culture of Australia, they have 
little more than habitual form; in Aztec and 
Mayan cultures they were highly organized. 
Since not even the most primitive culture is 
completely static, the influence of invention 
and discovery slowly and almost impercep- 
tibly modifies old practices and adds new ones. 
The cultural stock pile grows slowly and 
little is thrown away. 


Tue EDUCATION Process 
А 


Just as the race is preserved through bio- 
logical reproduction, the culture is preserved 
through social reproduction. This process is 
education in its broadest sense. So long as 
social organization exists, education also will 
exist. Neither the group nor the individual 
can stop the process although its objectives, 
methods, and form may be influenced. It is a 
constant process in every type of culture: it 
begins with birth and ends with senescence or 
death. Whitman? has described it idealisti- 
cally thus: 

There was a child went forth, 

And the first object he look'd upon, that object 

he became 

And that object became part of him for the day or 

a certain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of years. 

1 Walt Whitman, “There was a Child Went 
Forth," Leaves of Grass, p. 282. Boston: Small, 
Maynard and Company, 1907. ee ene by per- 
mission of Doubleday & Co., Inc., Copyright 1924. 


Or, from the anthropologic viewpoint: 


Education is the process by which the child is 
trained to conform to the behavior patterns of the 
society into which it is born. . . . In every instance 
the means by which the child is trained and the 
habits and techniques which he is taught are deter- 
mined by the nature of the behavior patterns of his 
group. 

Simple Culture 


In simple cultures the education process is 
simple, conventionalized through the total 
environment. The total culture is the curricu- 
lum. Every object and activity serves as a 
stimulus for learning, and every adult member 
of the group is unconsciously a teacher. There 
is no need for the specialized and formalized 
school. Learning is both general and specific, 
through voluntary imitation in child-play and 
through positive instruction by all community 
agencies. Porter Sargent“ describes it as an 
unconscious natural process. 

Individual adjustment is accomplished with 
little stress or strain. The child works, 
plays, worships, and rests in imitation of his 
elders. He is gradually socialized during 
childhood; he attains maturity, mates, and 
produces offspring; he passes into senility 
and dies having accepted without question 
what is required by custom and tradition and 
having followed carefully the restraining 
taboos of the group. Since living is always 
close to the subsistence level, emphasis is 
placed upon imitation or social reproduction 
rather than innovation. This statement does 
not imply that even a simple, well-integrated 
culture is unchanging, but merely that where 
convention and custom are the dominant ele- 


2 Сагі E. Guthe, Teaching the School as а Major 
Social Institution. Eleventh Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, Part I, p. 13. 
Lansing: Michigan Education Association, 1939. 

3 For a description of one aspect of a simple culture 
see Robert Redfield, Tepoztlan, A Mexican Village. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

4 Porter Sargent, The Future of Education, pp. 67-68. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 1944. 

5 For contrast between examples of a simple culture 
still remaining in Mexico and Middletown as de- 
scribed by the Lynds, see Stuart Chase, Mexico, A 
ao of Two Americas, New York: The Macmillan 

., 1938. 
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ments, change is so slow as to be imperceptible 
to any single generation. 


Complex Culture 


The changes that are scarcely apparent to 
the casual observer of simple cultures become 
more dramatic and frequently explosive move- 
ments in complex technological cultures. 
Institutions grow in size, strength, and social 
significance. Ноте, church and state, to- 
gether with many secondary facilitating 
agencies which may be independent of the 
primary institutions, appear in definitely 
organized form. These institutions and 
associations develop a mode of government, an 
organizational discipline, and a technique of 
cooperation on the parts of their members. 
"Their original functions of conservation and 
transmission are supplemented by a third 
purpose, the at least partial recognition of 
and provision for the concept of adjustment 
and growth. Machinery is gradually devel- 
oped so that organizational change may be 
made through accommodation. 

When these complex cultures become in- 
creasingly specialized there arises a need for a 
new specialized agency to carry on the educa- 
tional effort which had been performed in the 
simpler cultures by generalized agencies. The 
learning process has not changed. As a func- 
tion it is a constant, but its specific objectives, 
its extent, and its methodology will always 
vary with the character of the culture. As in 
the simple culture, the learning process is still 
the interaction of the individual and the en- 
vironmental stimuli, but on a more complex 
and formalized basis. The very complexity 
of a technological culture no longer allows 
the individual to become familiar with every 
cultural detail. The necessity for the selection 
of material from the cultural heritage thus 
becomes an important task of the specialized 
education agency. 


Education Formalized 


As the learning process becomes more com- 
plex, so the education process which in a 
simple culture had no apparent form or organi- 
zation becomes institutionalized. The in- 
cidental educative element involved in imita- 
tion and play, in silent participation in the 


gatherings of the adults, and in observation of 
cultural ceremonies in the intimacy of the 
small family group and the community camp- 
fire, is slowly absorbed by organized social 
agencies. 

Vocational education proceeds first from 
association with the unorganized work special- 
izations in the simple culture and is finally 
formalized and directed by work associations 
or trade guilds through long apprenticeship. 
Education for defense of the group is carried 
on by the institution specifically entrusted 
with organized defense activities — the State, 
as in Sparta. Control over the intellectual 
aspects of education is gradually taken over 
by organized religion. As illustration, during 
the Middle Ages academic education for the 
church and for the learned professions was 
completely controlled by this institution; the 
palace school provided elementary, secondary, 
and advanced military specialization and social 
training through the program for pages, 
squires, and knights; the trade guilds furnished 
master craftsmen by organized apprentice and 
journeyman education. 

The emergence of the national state during 
the past one hundred and fifty years has resulted 
in an increasing formalization of education 
through the special agency called the school. 
The importance of education as a means for 
social indoctrination and social direction has 
resulted in increasing control over the formal- 
ized process by the state and the diminishing 
importance of voluntary agencies such as the 
home, church, factory, and labor union. 
The secularization of the intellectual aspects 
of the education process has produced certain 
resistance and even conflict by organized 
religion. 

In the highly industrialized modern state the 
formal school is the dominant agency for 
transmitting the culture during childhood and 
youth, but this should not be interpreted as 
meaning that the formalized school is the only 
educational agency or that increasing control 
by the state precludes educational activity by 
other agencies. Even in the most complex 
culture the institutionalized school cannot 
accomplish the entire educational purpose. 
The influence of the home, the church and the 
neighborhood upon the child both before and 
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after the few years of partial institutional 
control should not be minimized. The average 
time-influence of the school over an American 
child is only 2.6 per cent of his total life span 
and 20.5 per cent during the twelve year 
period of school attendance. The concept of 
the formal school at its best must continue to 
be that of an incomplete social agency whose 
fundamental purposes can be best satisfied 
only through recognition of its limitations and 
through its cooperation with other institutions. 


Education Purposes 


As cultures become more complex and more 
dynamic, the purposes of education also en- 
large. Education becomes a means not merely 
for blind social reproduction but also for ad- 
justment to cultural changes and even for 
conscious improvement of the culture. If the 
state controls completely the means of com- 
munication as well as the education process, 
these fundamental purposes may be pointed 
to meet the specific objectives of the state. 
Boas clearly recognized this condition," and 
pointed out that the tendency of the state to 
indoctrinate its youth in the rigid patterns 
which are officially acceptable is a dangerous 
one. But he rightly qualified his position by 
insisting that all progress is built upon the past: 
change is always change from existing condi- 
tions, and even the improvements which we 
have made and are so proud of now will one 
day “lay in chains the minds of our successors." 
It is therefore necessary for us, and for our 
educators, to free our minds of prejudices both 
in favor of and against tradition. 


ORIENTATION OF THE EDUCATION FUNCTION 


In considering the orientation of the educa- 
tion function within a culture and a state, it is 
desirable to distinguish clearly between educa- 
tion as a total social function and its specific 
institutional expression through the agency 
of the school. The term “education” may be 
confusing because it is loosely used to describe 
conditions as well as activities. It is fre- 
quently used to describe the application of 

1 Franz Boas, Anthropology and Modern Life, pp. 
187-88. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1932. 


content and principles as well as the organiza- 
tion of professional interests. In this sense 
education, like agriculture, architecture, en- 
gineering, and medicine, may be considered 
the technique or practice aspect of a series of 
disciplines. Conversely, as a source of mate- 
rial or content, education represents an inte- 
gration of philosophy and ethics, the natural 
sciences, the social studies, the languages, the 
technological processes, and the fine arts. The 
process of education is concerned with values, 
materials, methods, and organization through 
which its purposes may be achieved. While 
the total process is as wide as life and encom- 
passes every environmental stimulus, the 
education function, in its strictly institutional 
aspects, is concerned with specialized and 
formalized activities. 

It is easy to look upon the informal institu- 
tions, particularly those of mass communica- 
tion, as forces operating from without to 
change the patterns of culture, as external 
instruments of popular reform; but this is a 
misconception. As White? points out, 


. . . education is not a force or instrument outside of 
society, but a process within it. It is, so to speak, a 
physiologic process of the social organism. Educa- 
tion is a means employed by society in carrying on 
its own activities, in striving for its own objectives. 
"Thus, during peacetime, society educates for peace, 
but when the nation is at war, it educates for war. 
...]t is unrealistic in the extreme, therefore, to 
think of education reforming society from the out- 
side. Education is a symptom of society, not its 
cause. ... 


The strongly held belief that education has 
the power to regenerate society is vigorously 
denied by cultural determinists. Like White 
they believe that education, being a product of 
culture, is related to culture as effect is to 
cause; not the reverse. From this point of 
view education is motivated by culturally 
instilled purposes and must inevitably reflect 
them. Even if it were possible for education 
to operate in opposition to the cultural pattern 
in the hope of changing it, “it would have no 
effect by reason of this very antagonism," 


2 Leslie A. White, “Education: America's Magic,” 
School and Society, 61:1588:353-54 (June 2, 1945). 
Quoted by permission of the author and publisher. 
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according to Emile Durkheim,! the French 
social scientist. 

The cultural determinists have more to their 
view than a negative side. They feel that 
their analysis of the culture process gives them 
a realistic approach to the problem of how 
education can be effective.  Coursault? 
argues that the many traditional notions of the 
purpose of education are all included and 
reconciled in “the wider aim of education as 
social efficiency." То the cultural determinist, 
a socially efficient education is one which is 
extremely sensitive to cultural change and dis- 
criminating in its emphasis of what it regards 
as “the highest social development of the 
time." In this view education, however sensi- 
tive and discriminating, is still basically a 
reflection of culture; it invariably stands as 
effect in relation to culture, its cause. 

But there are educational philosophers who, 
in contrast to the cultural determinists, feel 
that education functions as both cause and 
effect. Bode believes that: 


... Society and education stand in a relation of 
reciprocal cause and effect. The character of а 
given society determines the character of its educa- 
tional system, and the character of this system, in 
turn, determines the character of the society .... 


He maintains that this does not lead us into a 
circle from which there is no escape. There 
are countless other elements in society besides 
formal education, and among these, changes 
are constantly occurring which need to be 
assimilated into the culture. "Technological 
developments or racial redistributions are 
cases in point. It is the function of education 
to assimilate these changes and to develop in 
the members of society the ability to assimilate 
them intelligently. 

Education . . . tends to be somewhat broader than it 
would ordinarily be if classes or occupations were 
fixed or unchanging. And this is precisely where 

1 Emile Durkheim, Le Suicide. Paris, 1897. Trans- 
lated by Leslie A. White. Reproduced by per- 
mission. 

2 Jesse Н. Coursault, The Principles of Education, 
рр. 334-35 and 343. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
eb. 1920. Reproduced by permission of the pub- 
lishers and the author. 

3 Boyd Н. Bode, Fundamentals of Education, pp- 60- 
61. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Repro- 
duced by permission of the author. 


education finds its unique obligation and oppor- 
tunity. Its proper function is not merely to pre- 
serve the achievements of the past, but to prepare 
the way for further changes. In other words, edu- 
cation must cultivate the knowledge and the temper 
of mind by means of which progress can be made 
to depend less upon conflict and haphazard adjust- 
ment and more upon intelligent cooperation on the 
basis of mutual understanding or sympathetic in- 
sight. This does not mean that the schools are to 
be used as a means of propaganda, but as a means of 
cultivating an interest in the things that pertain to 
our common life and an appreciation of the fact that 
we are “members one of another." If we make the 
social criterion our measure of educational values, 
we shall be employing the most effective method for 
making education an agency both for preserving the 
achievements of the past and for promoting social 
progress and reform. 


Sociologist Ellwood * agrees that the school 
within a democratic culture not only is 
responsible for conserving the useful past but 
also for preparing the way for progress or 
change. He emphasizes the important dis- 
tinction between the functions of legislation 
and education. 


Education can, of course, be a slave of the mores 
and be conservative and reactionary. It has often 
been so in human history. On the other hand, 
education can easily be progressive, and will inev- 
itably be so if it frees the mind and follows truth. 
It does not need to be the slave of the mores. In- 
deed, so far as we know, the mores can only be 
changed by education; if not the education of the 
school, then the education of the Church, the press, 
or public discussion. We shall not get rid of war- 
like mores, for example, by treaties or leagues of 
nations, important as they may be; but only through 
some method of educating the people. It has been a 
mistake of the American people in particular to 
think that mores can be changed by the action of law 
and government, whereas the most that law can do 
is to conform and sustain the change. The real 
change must be in the attitudes of the people, and 
that can be brought about only through some form 
of education. 


The divergent views on the relation of the 
education function to progress in a complex 
culture as expressed by cultural determinists 
and the educational philosophers arise partly 

* Charles A. Ellwood, Man's Social Destiny, p. 157. 


Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1929. Reproduced by 
permission of the publisher and author. 
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from loose use of terms and partly from 
diverse philosophies. By the term education 
the anthropologists usually mean the total 
education function, while the educational 
philosophers seem to mean its formal and 
limited aspect as the school. 

The major part of the total education 
process is relatively unorganized in pluralistic 
cultures, but even in this broad area the con- 
formative pressure of the mores, through home, 
neighborhood, social groups, community, state 
and church should not be underestimated. 
Custom and tradition, even when apparently 
quite static, have tremendous compulsive force. 
This fact has been clearly recognized and is 
used by pressure groups which wish to main- 
tain long exercised powers and privileges. 

But in spite of the compulsion to conform to 
custom, there is sufficient freedom in adult 
life, within a pluralistic culture, for the older 
generation to be converted to new practices 
through voluntary acceptances of new ideas. 
While admitting the limitations of the organ- 
ized school for youth, it is difficult to accept 
any concept of cultural determinism for 


democracy when the possibility of cultural 
improvement through acceptance of individual 
contributions is historically obvious. 

The critical attitude of the anthropologist to 
the sentimentally uncritical missionary con- 
cept of many professional educators! and 
sociologists has been very helpful in stimulat- 
ing deeper study of the nature of the education 
function and its essential division into the 
formal education of the immature and the 
informal education of the adult. The path to 
social progress and improvement within 
democracy lies in the re-education of the adult 
through peaceful means to the acceptance of 
new ideas before attempting their promulga- 
tion to the immature through the formal 
schools. This aim furnishes a fundamental 
and exciting principle to the art of teaching 
and administration. 


1 For illustration see George S. Counts, Dare the 
School Build a New Social Order? New York: The 
John Day Со. Pamphlet No. 11, 1932. Also, 
Howard David Langford, Education amd the Social 
Conflit. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936. 
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Education and Democracy 


In the complex cultures of modern civilization the state has assumed the role of the 
dominant cultural institution, affecting practically all phases of life directly or in- 
directly. Тһе organized public school has become one of the chief agencies of 
the modern state and, of course, always reflects its fundamental purposes and 
objectives. Thus it is desirable to study social organization in general, the nature 
and objectives of the dominant types of states, and particularly democracy, in 
making a functional approach to North American school structure and administration. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


Social organization is, briefly, the organiza- 
tion of individuals into groups. These for 
example, may be political, economic, or reli- 
gious; they may operate internationally, na- 
tionally, regionally, or within a single com- 
munity. A single individual is almost invari- 
ably a member of many types of groups on 
many different levels. The relation of the 
individual to the group determines the kind of 
organization the group will have. This rela- 
tion is largely determined by the degree of 
conformity required of individual members 
within the spheres of activity in which the 
group functions. The individual may be 
allowed a wide latitude in his choice of 
methods of operation, or he may be obliged to 
conform to a narrow range of methods pre- 
scribed and aggressively enforced by the group. 


Anarchy 


Anarchy may be considered philosophically 
as pure individualism, an assumed condition of 
life where individual responses to other in- 
dividuals are so perfect that social organization 
and social disciplines are unnecessary. Polit- 
ically it might be conceived of as a sort of 
simple, pastoral existence requiring a minimum 
of social intercourse and regulation — a 
Utopia. Anarchy is most commonly de- 
scribed as “the absence of government... 
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a state of society in which there is no law... 
a state of lawlessness or political disorder," 
“hostility to all government,” and the “utter 
negation of order.” ‘The state of pure in- 
dividualism will probably never exist. 


Communism 


Communism is the other extreme of social 
organization, complete socialization in which 
the individual has no more independence from 
the group than the red corpuscles of the blood 
have from the human body. It means so com- 
plete an integration of the individual within 
social organization that his group activities 
would be fixed and automatic: the processes of 
life would be completely mechanized and 
controlled. This concept of socialization 
would probably produce an hierarchial form 
of organization, a permanent caste system, al- 
though there is some opinion that communism 
might ultimately exist as an open caste system 
where the managerial elite is constantly re- 
newed through recognition of unusual ability 
in any area of specialization. 

Examples of pure communism must be 
sought in insect life and in biology. Among 
the ants, bees, and wasps the individual exists 
as a specialized robot whose operations appear 


to be purely instinctive. From this point of 


view, the various organs within a biological 
organism also function "communistically." 


Education and Democracy II 


Communism is the apex of socialization. 
Extreme socialization or pure communism, 
like anarchy, is still а speculative concept, 
except in very small and closely integrated 
groups. In pure communism as in pure an- 
archy on the political level, the state, now 
conceived as controlling or harmonizing con- 
flicting interests, would disappear as a useless 
agency. 

Numerous types of socialization are today 
termed “communistic,” but most of them 
actually represent some intermediate form of 
group or state socialism.! А commonly ac- 
cepted practical definition of communism is a 
state of society in which goods are held in 
common or there is “common ownership of 
agents of production... some approach to 
equality in the distribution of goods." Some 
modified communal organizations have existed 
throughout human history. The early Chris- 
tians and the Greek and Roman Catholic 
monastic organizations offer examples. In the 
United States, Brook Farm, the Oneida Com- 
munity, and the Robert Owen Colony at New 
Harmony, Indiana, are a few of many short- 
lived experiments. 


Democracy 


The concepts of anarchy and communism 
represent organizational extremes. Anarchy 
rejects the importance of the group and com- 
munism the significance of the individual. 
In human society neither the individual nor 


1 According to Wilbur W. White, Political Dic- 
tionary (p. 66, Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 
1947) communism is defined as: “In a wide sense, the 
belief in the desirability of social control over economic 
life and particularly the social or common ownership 
of the means of production, such as industrial plants, 
machines, railways, land, banks, etc. A apes the 
term was not known before 1840, the idea of com- 
munism is old and can be found in the legends of the 
‘golden age’ in which everything belongs to every- 
body.... Today we mean by the term communism 
usually Marxist communism, the most militant of 
social creeds, which welded Karl Marx’s doctrines 
into a potent political weapon ....” Reproduced by 
permission of the publisher and author. 

2 Colliers. summarizing канон of the рге- 
conquest organization of the Inca Empire is most sig- 
nificant in the light of current totalitarian trends. 
John Collier, Indians of the Americas, pp. 39-40. New 
York: The New American Library of World Liter- 
ature, Inc., 1948. 


the group can be safely ignored without dis- 
astrous effects upon the dynamics of human 
development. New ideas are produced by 
individuals, and so individuals must be allowed 
the right to differ and to be original; but 
without a group organization the widespread 
acceptance and dissemination of individual 
contributions would be impossible. It is in a 
social organization that provides for a dynamic 
balance between unity and diversity that cul- 
tural accretions and progress can most effec- 
tively be made. 

The essence of democracy as a way of life 
is a regard for personality, an emphasis on the 
value of the individual, but not, as in anarchy, 
to the exclusion of consideration for other 
individuals. Democracy regards the individual 
in two ways, as a sovereign personality and as 
a member of a sovereign group, and its function 
is to establish and maintain a harmonious 
balance between these two views of sover- 
eignty. The form of social organization where 
the individual and the group are in relative 
balance or dynamic harmony is called democ- 
racy, the mid-point between anarchy and com- 
munism. 

In actual practice democracy is a constant 
struggle between the individual and the group. 
At one period the individual may exercise 
dangerous power, while ар others he may 
appear to be almost submerged and dominated 
by the group. Since democracy is predicated 
upon the theory of dynamic balance between 
the individual and the group, organized elas- 
ticity is provided so that change can be made 
peacefully. 

The democratic life demands ultimately 
that groups as well as individuals must be 
governed by reason and law. Participation in 
government presupposes that each individual 
shall be mentally, socially, and emotionally 
competent to the fullest possibility of his in- 
born capacities. Dewey believes that: * 


In conception, at least, democracy approaches 
most nearly the ideal of all social organization; that 
in which the individual and society are organic to 
each other. For this reason democracy, so far as it 


3 John Dewey, The Ethics of Democracy, p. 14. The 
Second Series No. 1 of the University of Michigan 
Philosophical Papers. Ann Arbor: Andrews & Co., 
1888. Жерг by permission of the author. 
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is really democracy, is the most stable, not the most 
insecure, of governments. . . . 


Tue Nature OF THE STATE 


One of the most important types of social 
organization is the political state. It is im- 
portant because of the vast areas of life it 
impinges upon, and it is particularly i important 
to the present study because education is one 
of its fundamental functions. It is therefore 
pertinent to consider briefly the purposes of 
the state, its functions, and its government. 


Purposes 


Men living in social groups have both in- 
dividual and mutual wants. They need 
security to carry on their activities. Security 
may be achieved by mutual association for 
developing common rules of procedure and 
for protection. The power to make rules 
presupposes the existence of a coercive author- 
ity which can prepare, promulgate, and en- 
force the rules. From the ability to provide 
security arises the possibility of promoting 
the good life. It may be assumed that the 
state exists to serve the individual and the 
group by providing security, and those other 
conditions essential to the mutual satisfaction 
of wants and the development of the good life. 

The value of the state must be predicated 
upon its ability to promote the general welfare 
of the individuals that compose it. Men obey 
the state so long as they think that it does 
provide these conditions and satisfactions. 
They may and do refuse obedience when con- 
vinced that these conditions are not produced, 
even though that refusal may entail great 
personal sacrifice and personal danger. As a 
social institution the state is a means and not 
an end. 


Functions 


The purpose of the modern state is achieved 
through exercising certain functions which 
operate because of the coercive power inherent 
in the state. They include (a) defense of the 
state against external aggression by other 
states; (P) the maintenance of internal order 
and justice between individuals and groups; 
(c) provision for the economic welfare of all 


individuals and groups comprising the state; 
and (d) the promotion of education to pre- 
serve and improve the state." The promotion 
and control of education, while relatively new 
as one of the primary functions of the state, 
is today generally accepted both by most 
political theorists and by governments through 
actual practice. 


Government 


While the state is a legal corporation, it is 
essentially an abstract concept. Therefore, 
its functions would remain abstractions unless 
they were expressed through agencies and 
persons. This totality of operating agencies 
is called government. Government is the 
means through which the purposes of the 
state are expressed. It provides the means 
under which the members of the state may 
achieve their objectives. 

Government is responsible to the state and 
may be called to account for its actions if it 
oversteps its delegated authority. In numer- 
ous instances the state may restrict both the 
power and the cus of exercising the power 
of government. The federal government of 
the United States falls into this category since 
the Constitution is a limiting as well as an 
authoritative instrument. 


Types or STATES 


The distinction made above between an- 
archy, communism, and democracy is based 
upon the degree and type of conformity re- 
quired of individual members of the social 
organization. In the ideal forms of anarchy 
and communism the state as an institution 
does not exist. Where the state does exist, 
however (which is everywhere in practice), 
totalitarianism and pluralism are its two 
dominant forms. 

"Tyrannies have existed in national as well as 
international form since the beginning of 
history. Pluralism or democracy as now 
understood had its modern beginnings in the 
eighteenth century, although its ideology 
stems from Judaic, Greek, Roman, and Chris- 
tian cultures. So long as the nations of the 


! Harold J. Laski, The State in Theory and Practice, 
р. 10. New York: The Viking Press, 1935. 
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world represent different stages in cultural 
development, there will probably be different 
types of states. Current problems arise from 
the fact that for nearly a generation totalitarian 
types have become disturbingly aggressive. 


Totalitarian Concepts 


The fundamental concept of the totalitarian 
state is that it is a sacrosanct institution with 
an_organic existence of its own, that it is an 
end in itself. The organic will is expressed 
through a relatively few individuals who are 
organized as an elite, operating usually 
through a single political party, and who 


suppress other points of view or political. 


organizations, using individuals as instru- 
ments for their ends, and assuming that their 
super-vision fits them for the task of leader- 
ship. 

While it may be theoretically assumed that 
the interests of the totalitarian state coincide 
with the interests of the people, the interests 
of the state are always superior and are not 
constrained to consider the interests of the 
people. Since even totalitarian states, in the 
last analysis, are supported by public opinion, 
the consistent development of this theory of 
superior interest might in practice result in 
revolt if the interests of the state and of the 
people grew too far apart. It is only when the 
state is the people that we may be assured of 
its representing the people. When the state is 
separate from the people, no matter how co- 
incident, there is always the possibility that 
they will become widely separated. 

Totalitarianism currently exists in several 
forms: fascism is still dominant in Spain and 
growing in Argentina, is operating as a strong 
minority party in Italy and France, and as a 
weak minority in England; the German 
expression of nazism and neo-nazism is 
resurgent in Germany despite its supposed 
destruction as a result of World War II; 
theocracy, as in prewar Japan,’ still possesses 
considerable vitality underneath the carefully 
controlled occupation procedure; clerical and 
theological totalitarianism,? exists in the 


1 Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. | 

? Clericalism, as defined by President John A. 
Mackay of the Princeton Theological Seminary is: 


Roman Catholic international church,’ and 
among the Mohammedans; and socialistic or 
“communistic” totalitarianism is found in 
Soviet Russia.“ 


Pluralistic Concept 


"The democratic state is functionally con- 
ceived as a means to an end, not as a social 
organism with a life of its own. It places the 
supreme power in the people. This concept 
is necessary to secure those conditions under 
which the individual and the group may 
achieve the greatest satisfactions. Thus the 
powers of democratic government are limited, 
either directly by a written document such as 
the American federal Constitution plus tradi- 
tion, or indirectly through a responsible popu- 
lar parliament and provision for the direct 
appraisal of government by the people in 
secret general elections. 

The pluralistic concept of sovereignty also 
recognizes the validity of divided individual 
allegiances; that the constituted political au- 
thority is only one of several focal points 
within the state to which loyalty may be 
shown. Consequently democratic govern- 
ment is also characterized by diverse and 
multiple loyalties as opposed to the all- 
dominant totalitarian loyalty to a single 
entity. The dictates of individual conscience 
may form a base for the determination of 
loyalties, within recognized limits, in the 
democratic state. 

The democratic state secures group action 
through voluntary cooperation of individuals 
“the pursuit of power, especially political power, by 
a religious hierarchy, carried on by secular methods, 
and for purposes of social domination.” 

з John. Emmet Hughes, Report from Spain, р. 77. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1948. 

Paul Blanshard, “The Roman Catholic Church and 
Fascism,” I, II, Ш. The Nation, 166:15:390-95 
(April 10, 1948); 166:16:416-17 (April 17, 1948); 
166:17:432-34 (April 24, 1948). “The Catholic 
Church and American Democracy,” I, Il. The Nation, 
166:22:601, 604—5-6 (May 29, 1948); 166:23:630-32 
(June 5, 1948). 

Philip Hughes, The Popes New Order. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1948. 

Conrad Henry Mochlman, “Exclusiveness of Roman 
Catholicism,” Scottish Rite News Bulletin, No. 5 
(April 20, 1948). 

4Sir John Maynard, Russia in Flux. 
The Macmillan Co., 1948. 
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and groups. Programs may be rejected at one 
time and accepted at another. Peaceful 
majority action, either by direct vote or by 
the election of representatives to act for the 
majority, is the method by which the major 
problems are solved. Since the program of 
the democratic state rests on voluntary agree- 
ment among its members, there is usually 
little use of coercive power in planning, 
though coercion may be applied to secure 
conformance in administration after the pro- 
gram has been voluntarily accepted. 

Democracies may уа Чу in form, al- 
though the larger tenent of Ma state is the 
same. Great Britain is a limited monarchy 
Fur wg of four distinct culture groups, the 
English, Irish, Scots, and Welsh; Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden are also kingdoms, each a 
single culture group; France is a republic, Can- 
ada an autonomous dominion within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and the United 
States a representative democracy. Yet all 
these are democracies. 


Tue AMERICAN STATE 


The American theory of natural rights is 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence 
and the foundation of American government, 
the Constitution, which declares that “We, 
the people of the United States . . . do ordain 
and establish this Constitution.” Dewey 
expresses his version of the idea of natural 
rights in American democracy as follows: ! 


. . . human society represents a more perfect organ- 
ism. The whole lives truly in every member, and 
there is no longer the appearance of physical aggre- 

ation, or continuity. The organism а 
itself as what it truly is, an ideal ог spiritual life, 
a unity of will. If then, society and the individual 
are really organic to each other, then the individual 
is society concentrated. He is not merely its image 
or mirror. He is the localized manifestation of its 
life. . . . And this is the theory . . . that every citi- 
zen is a sovereign, the American theory, a doctrine 
which in grandeur has but one equal in history, and 
that its fellow, namely, that every man is a priest of 
God. 

1 John Dewey, The Ethics of Democracy, pp. 13-16. 
The Second си No. 1 of ud Оштв Michi an 
Philosophical Papers. Ann Arbor: Andrews & Co., 
1888. By permission of the author. 


Dynamic Balance 

American democracy is dynamic. It has 
few absolutes, and sufficient elasticity is pro- 
vided by the instruments of government to 
make peaceful change possible. The Ameri- 
can state is impartial: it must serve all its 
citizens regardless of shades of political 
opinion. But American government is dis- 
tinctly partisan and operates through the 
Democratic or Republican political parties, 
extra-legal agencies that assume responsibility 
for carrying on the work of the state so long 
as the people maintain its members in office. 
This machinery for peaceful change is well 
described by Douglas: ? 


'There is a civic genius which distinguishes the 
politics of the democracies. . . . Political parties vie 
for popular support. The one which wins stands or 
falls on its record. The others accommodate them- 
selves to the regime of the victor. They live under 
the laws and policies of the party in power, though 
they strive to renew their strength so as to unseat 
the incumbents at the next election. Sometimes 
they do; sometimes they do not. But the important 
thing is that a party takes over the government only 
for the period during which it commands popular 
support. The opposition, while acquiescing in that 
arrangement, knows that once it takes over it will be 
on a purely tentative basis and can hold power only 
so long as it retains popular support. There is no 
police or army which suppresses the party which is 
out of power. 


Dewey has called American democracy a 
“self-repairing state.” Many contend that 
the only constant in the democratic way of life 
is change. Douglas describes this continuing 
struggle to correct imbalances between the 
individual and group, as 
an endless one. Strife and friction, adjustment and 
readjustment are the essence of life itself. As 
Tannenbaum has put it, the social conflict is a 
“conflict between multiple forces ...a battle to 
which no finis can be written — for conflict is part 
of the process of institutional life itself, and the end 
of he conflict would really signify the end of life 
itself.” 


Fundamental Rights and Freedoms 


However healthy conflict may be when its 


? Extract from an address by Mr. Justice William О. 
Douglas delivered at the University of Florida on 
March 22, 1948. 
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effect is to establish a new and more vital 
harmony, it must always operate within 
limits. The individual needs protection from 
the possible ruthlessness of a short-sighted or 
single-minded majority. These protections 
take the form of certain rights and freedoms 
and are embodied in the American Bill of 
Rights, which forms the bulwark of American 
individual liberties. The Great American 
Dream has always embraced the basic ideals of 
freedom and equality, but unfortunately, they 
still remain to some extent a dream. ‘So long 
as there are discriminations against racial or 
cultural minorities, these objectives cannot be 
considered complete. The 1948 Presidential 
campaign has demonstrated our imperfections 
in this direction, and President Truman’s 


Committee on Civil Rights has pointed out the . 


gap between our ideals and our practices. 


The central theme in our American heritage is the 
importance of the individual person. From the 
earliest moment of our history we have believed 
that every human being has an essential dignity and 
integrity which must be respected and safeguarded. 
Moreover, we believe that the welfare of the indi- 
vidual is the final goal of group life. Our American 
heritage teaches that to be secure in the rights he 
wishes for himself, each man must be willing to 
respect the rights of other men. This is the con- 
scious recognition of a basic moral principle: all men 
are created equal as well as free. Stemming from 
this principle 18 the obligation to build social institu- 
tions that will guarantee equality of opportunity to 
all men. Without this equality freedom becomes 
an illusion. . . . 

"Thus, the aspirations and achievements of each 
member of our society are to be limited only by the 
skills and energies he brings to the opportunities 
equally offered to all Americans. We can tolerate 
no restrictions upon the individual which depend 
upon irrelevant factors such as his race, his color, 
his religion or the social position to which he is born. 


GOVERNMENT AND FREEDOM 
The men who founded our Republic, as those 
who have built any constitutional democracy, faced 
the task of reconciling personal liberty and group 
authority, or of establishing an equilibrium between 
them. Ín a democratic state we recognize that the 


1 “The Report of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights," То Secure These Rights, рр. 4-5. Wash- 
ington: United States Gov't. Printing Office, 1947. 


common interests of the people must be managed by 
laws and procedures established by majority rule. 
But a democratic majority, left unrestrained, may 
be as ruthless and tyrannical as were the earlier 
absolute monarchs. Seeing this clearly, and fearing 
it greatly, our forefathers built a constitutional sys- 
tem in which valued personal liberties, carefully 
enumerated in a Bill of Rights, were placed beyond 
the reach of popular majorities. "Thus the people 
permanently denied the federal government power 
to interfere with certain personal rights and free- 
doms. 

Freedom, however, as we now use the term, 
means even more than the traditional “freedoms” 
listed in our Bill of Rights — important as they are. 
Freedom has come to mean the right of a man to 
manage his own affairs as he sees fit up to the point 
where what he does interferes with the equal rights 
of others in the community to manage their affairs 
— or up to the point where he begins to injure the 
welfare of the whole group. It is clear that in mod- 
ern democratic society a man's freedom in this 
broader sense is not and cannot be absolute — nor 
does it exist in a vacuum — but instead is hedged 
about by the competing rights of others and the de- 
mands of the social welfare. In this context it is 
government which must referee the clashes which 
arise among the freedoms of citizens, and protect 
each citizen in the enjoyment of the maximum free- 
dom to which he is entitled. 


President Roosevelt’s statement of the 
Four Freedoms? is another indication not 
only that we are imperfectly practicing the 
traditional freedoms of the Bill of Rights, 
but also that changing circumstances have 
necessitated the recognition of additional 
rights. ‘These expanded concepts were sum- 
marized by the National Resources Planning 
Board ? and transmitted to the Congress by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt on January 
14, 1942, and entitled “Our Freedoms and 
Rights." 


Extent of Democracy 


As any discussion of individual liberties 
will indicate, democracy as a way of life 


2The Atlantic Charter: Freedom of Speech and 

Expression, Freedom to Worship, Freedom from 
t, and Freedom from Fear. 

3 A somewhat similar statement entitled A Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, based on deistic assumptions, 
has been published by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington. 
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cannot be confined merely to the freedom and 
rights of political democracy. It must also 
permeate economics, religion, education, and 
the social life. These areas of American life, 
like the political area, have not yet been 
completely democratized but should be viewed 
as a series of long-time objectives that are 
progressively realized as the people grow in 
competence and in understanding. 


Economic democracy. Economic democracy 
is far from being achieved. Industry itself 
still possesses a quality of feudal organization 
hardly compatible with the postulates of 
democracy. In the democratic life there is 
theoretically no place for the economic class 
struggle. The solution of capital, management, 
and labor problems must be through coopera- 
tion and the growth of a functional partnership 
in which the consumer, laborer, manager, and 
capitalist are merely different aspects of the 
same problem. Both labor and management 
still practice economic discrimination against 
racial minorities with respect to their right 
both to work and to participate on an equal 
basis for economic rewards. 


Religious democracy. Understanding of 
American democracy is difficult unless the 
concept of democracy in religion is also 
understood. Traditionally the relationship 
of the American state to religion has been one 
of non-intervention. Early in their history 
the people decided that the state could not 
afford to distinguish between different sects 
within Christianity or between different reli- 
gions. Neither could they afford or accept 
any concepts of superiority and inferiority in 
sectarian comparisons. 

Religion is conventionally but mistakenly 
associated too closely with sectarian and in- 
stitutionalized expression of religious ideals 
and practices. Like other large elements in 
human culture, religion has been organized 
and institutionalized from the earliest times. 
As in the history of all human institutions, the 
basic truth in religion has been enveloped by 
inhibiting superstitions which in turn have been 
given dogmatic values by assumptions of 
institutional authority. In practice, extrinsic 
ritualistic wrappings have often come to be 


accepted as real religion." The typical re- 
ligionist, as an institutional representative, 
frequently values these wrappings to the 
neglect of their underlying significance. Hence 
an examination into the truths of religion is 
bound to be misunderstood and attacked by the 
different institutional versions of these truths. 
Because of the intense loyalties engendered by 
sectarian organizations, an objective and ra- 
tional approach to religion is subject to mis- 
interpretation. by both authoritarians and 
others. ‘This concern for superficial sectarian 
differences, like the racial purist’s concern 
for insignificant color differences, leads to 
prejudice and obscures the relative concord 
which exists as a fundamental substratum and 
-which is essential to democratic harmony. 

Real religion is a vital and living part of the 
American culture. It may be described as the 
search by the individual for all-inclusive ideals 
or values by which to live, and as the desire 
and effort to live by these individual and social 
values. Religion does not necessarily rest on 
supernaturalism. Buddhism, Taoism, and 
Confucianism are examples of non-deistic 
beliefs. Religious beliefs range from in- 
dividual social ideals and ethics ? and human- 
ism? to all-inclusive forms of totalitarian 
authoritarianism.* 

As with all civil liberties, the right to differ 
in religious matters is of basic importance to 
the democratic way of life. American reli- 
gious democracy was proclaimed in the First 
Amendment to the federal Constitution. It 
not only provided for complete religious 
liberty but also for complete and permanent 
separation of church and state, and has saved 
the country from much of the trouble experi- 
enced in other cultures where authoritarian 
religion and clericalism combined to create 
conflict and bloodshed. As a result, freedom 
of conscience was granted to every man, and 
the state was enjoined from passing any re- 


1 George D. Stoddard, The Meaning of Intelligence, 
рр.32-35. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943. 

*Leroy Waterman, Christianity Faces the World 
Crises. Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1943. 

* Curtis W. Reese, “The Social Implications of 
Humanism,” The Humanist, 8:1:16 (June, 1948). 

4 The National Catholic Almanac, 1946, pp- 171-72. 
Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony’s Guild. 
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strictive measure or establishing any religion. 
Religious freedom in the United States has 
favored the growth of all religions and sects. 
From a church membership of 4 per cent and 
18 sects in 1776, organized sectarianism in the 
United States had grown in 1946 to 42.3 per 
cent of the total population and 256 recognized 
sectarian expressions. 

Institutionalized religion has always been a 
minority expression in the United States. 
But the ideal of the First Amendment has not 
been fully realized in all respects. The men 
who sensed the dangers of sectarianism and 
helped secure the First Amendment to the 
Constitution were not sectarians. These 
dangers are the typical ones involved when 
liberty becomes transformed into license. 
Religious discrimination and bigotry are flaws 
in American democracy which still demand 
our attention and action. Education is the 
logical check to use against prejudice, and 
education is not ignoring its obligation to 
support the ideal of the First Amendment. 


According to Moehlman? democracy has * 


actually become the religion of a large portion 
of the American people: 


While formal instruction in religion has of neces- 
sity disappeared from the public school campus, 
indirectly the values of religion have remained. 
Far from being “godless,” the public schools are the 
principal instruments for the perpetuation of re- 
ligious values among us. In fact the religion of pub- 
lic education is a more powerful factor in American 
life today than that of the churches. The only 
religion with which the great majority of American 
youth ever come into contact is the religion of pub- 
lic education where intolerance, bigotry, and race 
prejudice are not at home. 


EDUCATION IN DEMOCRACY 


As stated earlier, education is always an 
integral part of the total culture and cannot 
do otherwise than function in harmony with 


1 William Warren Sweet, Religion in Colonial 
America, pp. 337-38. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1942. р 1 

2 Gustavus Myers, History of Bigotry in the United 
States. New York: Random House, 1943. 

з Conrad Henry Moehlman, School and Church: The 
American Way, p. х. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944. By permission of the author and publisher. 


its evolving patterns. In modern society 
education has become an agency of the political 
state, but as has been seen, the state must also 
reflect cultural patterns. In its modern social 
context, therefore, education has not been 
divorced from its culture. It is the major 
propaganda agency for conditioning the mature 
as well as the immature to conform to the 
accepted procedure patterns of the political 
state. This fact is no less true in a democracy 
than under totalitarianism. ‘The fundamental 
difference between totalitarian and democratic 
education arises from the differences in the 
philosophies and natures of the two political 
states. The discussion to follow will be con- 
cerned with education in the pluralistic state. 


Extent of Education 


Since the school is not only the means by 
which the individual is conditioned to living 
within existing patterns but also the means 
through which understanding of emerging 
problems and peaceful acceptance of change 
are made possible, the education function 
within democracy must be considered as со- 
extensive with life. This statement does not 
assume that education can be completely 
institutionalized. The formalized, state-con- 
trolled and independent protest schools form 
only а small part of the total activity. The 
total education process and the school are not 
synonymous. In a democracy, informal adult 
education is of unusual significance, and its 
complete institutionalization is neither desir- 
able nor feasible. The chief mark distin- 
guishing adult education from education of the 
immature may be expressed by the words 
“freedom” and “diversity.” 


Control of Education 


The freedom of institutionalized education 
of the immature is relatively limited Ьу the 
state, of which it is an agency, and since educa- 
tion is so powerful a social instrument, the 
location of control is of the greatest impor- 
tance. If lodged completely in government, 
education may be perverted to the interests of 
a governing party or an economic, fiscal, 
professional, or sectarian pressure-group elite. 
In a democracy the final control of the educa- 


4 See Chapter 4, p. 43. 
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tion function rests in the people. This is both 
traditionally and legally true in the United 
States. Although legally a function of the 
several states, this state power is a specific and 
only partial delegation. A large residual 
power still remains directly in the people and 
particularly in the parents, while control over 
the actual administration of the state power, 
with a few exceptions, is also exercised 
directly by the people organized as school 
districts. In this respect the United States 
system of public education is unique. 

The partial delegation of education control 
to the individual state, the actual exercise of 
control by the people within the community, 
and the retained right of the parent to protest 
by selecting, at his own expense, either a 
public or non-public educational agency for 
his children, are not only safeguards against 
state absolutism in the exercise of the educa- 
tion function, but also means for protecting 
individual differentiation. The right of protest 
is important in democracy and should be care- 
fully safeguarded. 


Educational Ideals 


Dynamism. The pluralistic state recognizes 
change as inevitable and provides a method for 
peaceful adjustments. All education in a 
pluralistic culture should be dynamic to match 
the dynamic nature of the state. This 
functional rhythm is the opposite of conven- 
tional academic practice. In brief, it means 
that the experience of the past is used merely 
as a convenient means of solving current prob- 
lems more successfully, instead of attempting 
blind and basically authoritarian worship of 
custom and tradition. 


Determinism. One traditional notion which 
has become functionally useless and untenable 
is the belief that individuals. have determined 
limits to their capacities for learning. "There is 
no place for educational and cultural determin- 
ism in a classless, democratic culture? A 

1 Franklin Bobbitt, “The Postwar Curriculum: The 
Functional versus the Academic Plan,” The School 
Review, 53:2:77-84 (February, 1945); “The Post- 
war Curriculum: The Superiority of the Functional 
Plan,” The School Review, 53:3:148-53 (March, 


1945). 
2 Corliss Lamont, “Pluralism, Chance and Free- 
dom," The Humanist, 8:1:12-20 (June, 1948). 


broad concept of the education process indi- 
cates that as more is learned about individual 
differences and as teaching methods are ad- 
justed to more than abstract learning, many 
current beliefs about ability ceilings may 
disappear. Medical science recognizes no 
ultimate ceilings in the correction of certain 
intellectual differences; educational experi- 
mentation indicates that individuals of widely 
different abilities may continue to learn under 
favorable environmental conditions; and tech- 
nical educational knowledge is much too 
limited for either the state or the teaching 
profession to play God in determining what an 
individual is ultimately capable of achieving. 
'These decisions belong properly with the 
individual. 


Individual competence. In the absence of a 
blind acceptance of authority, certain in- 
dividual qualities are essential to the normal 
operation of democratic processes. Тһе 
people first of all need to be educated in the art 
of logical reflective thought, through the 
gathering of all pertinent facts on any situation 
and objective consideration of all points of 
view. They need to know the methods and 
purposes of propaganda and how to evaluate it. 
These attitudes demand individual competence _ 
in self-appraisal, self-direction, and self-dis- 
cipline, which in turn are based on the ability _ 
and willingness to cooperate with others in the 
attainment of social objectives. The demo- 
cratic individual must have respect for the | 
beliefs and opinions of others, and must accept 
the concept that there may be more than one 
solution for every problem and that all of them 
may have merit, depending upon the time 
and point of view. In addition, democracy 
demands a certain audacity in its members, a 
willingness to take a chance and to face new 
ideas and new procedures without fear. 


Social harmony. Dreams of equality and of 
opportunity to strive for the good things of life 
have made the United States a flaming beacon 
to all peoples of the world. As a result of the 
new freedom the races of the old world came _ 
to the new country and found it to their lik- 
ing. Except for the period of witch-hunt- 
ing, reaction, and “Americanization” follow- 
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ing World War I, when hundreds of thou- 
sands of immigrants permanently sought cul- 
tural freedom in a return to Europe, they 
throve and remained. 

American democracy means general ас- 
ceptance of a central core of common ideals 
and practices with great diversity in individual 
and group beliefs, attitudes, and practices — 
that is, cultural pluralism. Just as the English, 
Scotch, Welsh, and (North) Irish form a 
democratic state through association without 
sacrificing ethnic independence, the United 
States is an even wider combination of ethnic 
groups. The contributions of these many 
cultures can be woven into a richer, common 
democratic fabric without attempting cultural 
standardization. The American motto is 
e pluribus unum. 

In order to achieve this culture harmony, 
education in American democracy must also 
provide for equality of individual opportunity: 


American government has been built on the 
fundamental belief that there are no superior races 
and that a measure of a man or woman is his or her 
contribution to human welfare and progress. The 
foundation stones of our government are a regard 
for the sacredness of personality and a belief in the 
brotherhood of man, America believes in the dig- 
nity of work. The man who toils in field or factory 
is relatively of equal worth with him who dreams 
great dreams and brings them to fruition, or with 
him who manages large enterprise in terms of the 
body politic.” 


1For interpretation of the concept of Cultural 
Pluralism see Horace M. Kallen, Culture and De- 
тостасу in the United States. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1924, and also Horace M. Kallen, The 
Education of Free Men. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1949. 

2 Тһе Michigan Public Education Study Commis- 
sion, The Improvement of Public Education in Michigan, 
Report Number 1, p. 9. Lansing: Authority of 
Michigan Public Education Study Commission, 1943. 

An opposite view has also been presented in a 
fairly extensive literature in the United States advo- 
cating racism. Most of these writings stemmed from 
Stewart Houston Chamberlain's Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century. New York: John Lane Co., 
1912. Translated from German by John Lees. 

The most widely circulated of these books include: 
Carl C. Brigham, 4 Study of American Intelligence. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1923; Madison 
Grant, The Passing of the Great Касе. New York: 
С. Scribner’s Sons, 1921; Northrop Stoddard, Clashing 


Social harmony must be further imple- 
mented by the establishment of a single system 
of education rather than a caste system. Pro- 
vision must be made for children of different 
economic and social status to meet on common 
ground in order to develop civic competence 
and a sense of “belonging” and of group 
equality as well as opportunity for individual 
growth and differentiation. 

All the instrumentalities of government, 
including an overwhelming police force, could 
not make a democratic social organization 
work without the fundamental popular charac- 
teristics of self-discipline, fair play, and a broad 
tolerance for the views of others. Since de- 
mocracy has few absolutes, it depends for 
its effective functioning upon these essential 
traits. 


World understanding. The advance of sci- 
ence and the effect of inventions have gradu- 
ally narrowed the formerly large world until 
continued existence on this earth demands 
cooperation rather than competition between 
the different nations and cultures. Interna- 
tional economic life is already so interde- 
pendent and delicately balanced that every 
major change in economic policy within the 
United States produces immediate economic 
repercussions throughout the globe. Compe- 
tition and strife, with the resultant economic 
or shooting war, may quickly destroy civiliza- 
tion and produce another “dark age." It is 
therefore essential that the American public 
school teach understanding and tolerance for 
other forms of political organization to the 
end that the American ideals of tolerance and 
fair play be extended beyond our borders in the 
interests of our own peace and security. 


Free flow of ideas. The continuation and 
improvement of democracy depends on the 
free flow of ideas. While certain judgments 
may be logically exercised in the selection of 
information for the immature, adults must 
insist upon the continued right of free as- 
Tides of Color, 1935; The Revolt Against Civilization, 
1925; Rising Tide of Color Against White Supremacy, 
1920. New York: Scribner’s Sons. 

See also, Howard Whitman, “The College Fra- 
ternity Crisis,” Colliers, 123:2:9, 65 (January 8, 


1949); 123:3:34 (January 15, 1949). 
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sembly and free discussion, the right to have 
access to all information on any subject, to 
study all ideas and points of view to the end 
that group thinking may be intelligently 
mature. Both government and pressure 


groups must practice the qualities of tolerance 
and fair play, and must not assume the role of 
censor. Good taste, growing from functional 
education, is the democratic censor. 
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The Legal Basis for Public Education 


Education in American democracy is so distinct in its folk-made structure and 
practice from the philosophy and practice found in older cultures that some background 
knowledge is basic to an understanding not only of current practice but also of future 
trends. 


EARLY AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Although public education in the United 
States took its primary inspiration from the 
Massachusetts Laws of 1642 and 1647, the 
public school system in its present form is 
actually little more than a century old. It did 
not spring full-blown from the political wisdom 
of our forefathers, but is the product of gradual 
evolution. Since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of 1789, a definite pattern of legal organi- 
zation has gradually developed that, while 
uniquely American, draws its inspirations 
from more sources than are commonly ad- 
mitted. 

In England and on the continent academic 
education at least was considered a prerogative 
of the church. Since the early settlers came 
from lands where the relatively new and 
dynamic Protestant faith had grown out of the 
Reformation, the schools they first established 
may be regarded as stemming from the Prot- 
estant revolt. In addition, under English 
common law a parent had practically unlimited 
authority over the education of his children, 
and the rights established under these Jaws 
were also carried over to the Americas by the 
English colonists. These two influences to- 
gether played a great part in establishing the 
form of early American education. In the 
South, where the Church of England was 
dominant, public education was conceived 


1 Conrad Деш Моећтап, School and Church: The 
American Way, Chapters I-IV. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1944. 
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largely as a charity for orphans and children of | 
poor families. Children of middle-class and 
well-to-do families attended church and private 
schools for which they paid full fees. Children 
of the wealthier families were usually taught 
by tutors in the home. The middle colonies 
produced the parochial school, of which the 
parish schools of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Delaware are the best exam- - 
ples. These schools were instruments of the 
church and not very sensitive to secular con- 
trols. The early New England schools were 
just as sectarian as those of the middle colonies. 
The Calvinistic tradition, however, promoted 
a system of common schools, secondary Latin 
schools, and colleges, for civic as well as 
religious purposes. In the early New England 
town, the church and civil authorities were the 
same. They were selectmen when acting in 
their civil capacity and deacons or elders when 
acting as church officers. The state existed 
to serve the religious organization and may be 
described as a bibliocracy. 

Since in New England church and state were, 
for all practical purposes, merely different | 
aspects of a single unity, it seemed natural that 
the state should promulgate the first laws 
governing education. Thus the state, in 1642 
and 1647, enacted two laws for the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony that represent the first state 
action concerning education on this continent 


` 3 For reproduction of these laws see Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, The PE Education, pp. 363-66. 
Boston: Houghton Ми Co., 1920. 
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Under these acts each town was required to 
teach children reading, writing, religion, and 
the colonial laws. Since the schools were 
supported by general taxation, the common- 
wealth legislature gave the control of them to 
the town, the civil aspect of the government. 
This act of organization contained the germ 


for the later development of the publicly sup- : 


ported non-sectarian public school. The evo- 
lution of the Massachusetts bibliocracy into 
distinct church and civil organizations was 
practically accomplished by the end of the 
eighteenth century. The Massachusetts edu- 
cation organization was well established by the 
time of the Revolution and had been quickly 
copied by Connecticut, becoming the dominant 
pattern in all of New England. From here it 
spread slowly to New York and was firmly 
fixed in the thinking of New Englanders and 
New Yorkers who were prominent in the 
settlement of the western lands. 

The general temper of the times also 
played its part in shaping American education. 
‘The American struggle for independence was 
only one aspect of a much wider revolutionary 
movement in the western world which ex- 
tended from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury into the first half of the nineteenth. Out 
of this political revolution emerged the 
modern concept of the democratic state, but 
the political revolution in turn was only one 
phase of a deeper and extremely significant 
change in the culture and ideals of the period. 
American revolutionary leaders were fully 
conscious of this wider movement. Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, 
George Mason, James Madison, and others 
were all deeply influenced by British and 
French philosophers and economists. 

At the close of the colonial period four 
conditions made possible the development of 
public education in the United States: (а) The 
English common law concepts of complete 
parental rights over the education of children 
had undergone modification in both the Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut colonies. (b) The 
decentralization of education administration 
by the Massachusetts Laws of 1642 and 1647, 
and later acts, created a precedent for state 
action in educational affairs. (с) The control 
of the schools by the town developed the con- 


cept of local administration of public education 
as a community enterprise. The civil-school- 
town emerged from the original bibliocratic 
civil-church-school-town, and became a firmly 
established idea in the minds of the people. 
(d) Liberal education ideas that flooded the 
continent during the revolutionary period 
definitely influenced the thought of Americans 
who played an active part not only in the 
revolutionary period but also in the formation 
of the government that grew out of the Con- 
stitution of 1789. 

These precedents and influences began to 
leave their mark on the developing pattern of 
education organization during the final quarter 
of the eighteenth century, particularly in the 
provisions for education in the new western 
areas which were being settled. Problems 
arising from the state claims to western lands 
were solved between 1781 and 1786, when the 
seven states claiming these territories re- 
linquished them to the Congress of the Con- 
federacy with the understanding that they 
were to be opened to settlement and ultimately 
to be admitted to the Union as new states. A 
series of ordinances provided a procedural 
solution. The first was the Report of Govern- 
ment for the Western Territory,! which 
developed the general principles governing the 
administration of colonial lands but was not 
adopted by the Congress. 


Ordinance of 1785 


A bill governing the sale of land in this 
territory was introduced in May, 1784, but 
not acted upon until a year later. On March 16, 
1785, it was referred to a committee that in- 
cluded a representative from each state. The 
bill prepared by this committee included the 
following provision: 


There shall be reserv'd the Central section of every 
township for the maintenance of public schools and 
the Section immediately adjoining the same to the 
Northward for the support of religion, the profits 
arising therefrom in both instances to be applied 
forever according to the will of the majority of 
male residents of full age within the same. * 


1 Henry S. Commager, Documents of American His- 
tory, pp. 121-22. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 


1934. 
2 Journals of the Continental Congress, ed. by John С, 
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The basic federal policy toward sectarian 
religion was first established during debates 
on this bill, and on April 23 the clause referring 
to grants for religion was struck out and the 
reservation of land for public education was 
rewritten. 

The Ordinance of 1785 provided for the 
method of survey and for the allocation of the 
land so platted.! The congressional township, 
six miles square, with thirty-six sections one 
mile square, was brought into legal existence 
by the Ordinance. The Ordinance further 
provided that: “There shall be reserved the 
lot No. 16 of every township for the main- 
tenance of public schools with the said town- 
ship...." This marked the beginning of 
federal grants for public education. This land 
was given as an outright gift to the township 
itself. 

It is significant that at the time the United 
States government established the policy of 
grants to public education it deliberately 
excluded, after serious consideration, similar 
grants for sectarian purposes. 


Ordinance of 1787 


Land speculators were impatient to exploit 
the new western territory, The outstanding 
lobbyists for these realty interests were the 
Reverend Manassch Cutler, Samuel Parsons, 
. and General Rufus Putnam. During the last 
days of the Congress of the Confederation, 
these gentlemen succeeded in having a bill 
passed that has since been known as the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787. 

This Ordinance embodied the fundamental 
ideas of Thomas Jefferson as developed in the 
Bill of 1784. It also contained, in Article 3, 
the sentence that is accepted as the charter of 
public education in the United States: “Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge, being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged." ® This law 
established public education as a function to be 
cherished and encouraged: it did not contain 


Fitzpatrick (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1933 
XXVIII 254-55. s A À 
! Commager, Documents of American History, pp. 
123-24. Adopted May 20, 1785. 
* Commager, op. cit., pp. 128-32. 


any specific clause regarding the allotment of 
land to education. In a second ordinance 
passed later in the same year, provision was 
made for the contract for land sales, repeating 
the 1785 provisions for lands for public educa- 
tion and in addition reserving townships for 
the support of higher education. The United 
States policy of education land grants was 
begun in these two ordinances. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the im- 
portance of public education was even seriously 
considered at this time. There is more evi- 
dence that the Congress was concerned with 
stimulating westward migration and that land 
grants for public education were simply one of 
the devices employed to make migration more 
attractive. But regardless of motive, the far- 
reaching effects of the Northwest Ordinance, 
which was practically a constitution for the 
organization and management of this huge 
territory, justify present sentiment as to its 
basic importance. 


EDUCATION a State FUNCTION 


One of the most important developments in 
education after 1791 was its establishment as 
a function of the individual states. It has 
already been shown how custom, tradition, and 
the early federal ordinances helped to develop 
this principle. 

The education experience of the colonies 
and later the states, before the adoption of the 
federal Constitution, had considerable influ- 
ence on the orientation of public education as a 
function of the state. The practice in New 
England, where control by the civil state was 
first established, and the early state constitu- 
tional provisions of North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire were probably the strongest 
influences. 

The federal ordinances governing the dispo- 
sition of the western lands beginning in 1785, 
the organization of the Northwest Territory 
in 1787, and the Michigan land ordinance in 
1836, which granted the sixteenth section of 
each township *to the State for the use of 
Schools," established both the interest of the 
federal government and the recognition of 
education as a state function. 
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Education became a function of the in- 
dividual states as a result not only of these 
previously reviewed developments, but also 
through a series of influences and legal acts 
including the federal Constitution, state con- 
stitutions, state practice, state supreme judi- 
cial review, United States Supreme Court 
decisions, and recognition of state authority, 
with only minor exceptions, by the federal 
government. 


Federal Constitution 


The Constitution as originally adopted in 
1788 made no direct reference to public educa- 
tion. Education was not yet significant as a 
national problem in comparison with more 
pressing needs, while the influence of the 
church in the middle and southern states held 
too high a potentiality for dissension to make 
raising of the issue desirable. 

The first ten Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion (the Bill of Rights) were ratified by 
eleven of the fourteen states on December 15, 
1791. Two sections are important in the 
development of fundamental educational policy, 
legal relationships, and practices. The First 
Amendment not only determined the secular 
character of public education foreshadowed in 
the Ordinance of 1785, but also provided the 
basis for freedom of teaching in establishing 
freedom of speech and of the press, and the 
right to peaceful assembly. The character of 
the federal government as one of delegated 
powers was recognized by the adoption of the 
Tenth Amendment, which reserved to the 
respective states or to the people thereof the 
powers not delegated to the United States nor 
prohibited to the states by the Constitution. 
Under the interpretation of these constitutional 
amendments and the subsequent acts of the 
states in providing for the exercise of this 
power with respect to education, the character 
of public education as a legal function of the 
states was constitutionally recognized." 

The feeling that education was a concern of 


1 While education has been generally recognized as 
a state function on the basis of the Tenth Amendment, 
yet the first ten Amendments were interpreted as 
restrictions on the agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment only. See Barrows v. Baltimore, 7 Federal 243; 


the states appears to have been general during 
this period. New England experience and the 
attitudes of private education interests in the 
middle and southern states both had a share in 
developing this conviction. The move to 
establish a national university, although ad- 
vocated by Washington and Rush, met with 
failure when Congress refused to charter the 
proposed institution. Majority sentiment 
favored the theory of decentralization and 
local autonomy in educational affairs. 


State Constitutions 


The organization of public education as a 
legal function of the state actually preceded 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Georgia. 
Although the war for independence interfered 
with the operation and extension of public 
education, there was considerable popular and 
legal interest in it. Eight of the sixteen states 
that were members of the Union in 1800 
referred to education in their constitutions. 
Encouragement of learning and the establish- 
ment of schools were emphasized in the 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and New Hampshire 
constitutions, while the North Carolina and 
the first Pennsylvania constitutions authorized 
tuition schools,? and New York, by statute in 
1784, laid the foundation of its present public 
school system. 

The specific delegation of power by the 
people to the state places the general power 
for planning and maintaining a system of pub- 
lic education in the legislature. Legislatures 
are given wide powers under constitutional 
provisions to establish general and uniform 
public schools open to all children. Respon- 
sibility for the creation and organization of 


8 L. Ed. 872. Free speech and freedom of the per 
were recognized as a part of the libert of the Four- 
teenth Amendment as late as 1925. Getlow v. New 
York, 268 U.S. 652; 69 L. Ed. 1138. 

з For more complete descriptions of these early 
constitutions see: Ellwood P. Cubberley, Readings im 
the History of Education, pp- 419-26; Frederick Eby, 
and Charles F. Arrowood, The Development of Modern 
Education in Theory, Organization and Practice. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934, рр. 549-59. 
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school districts is a legislative responsibility. 


Legal Status of District. Although the local 
school district appeared to be dominant up to 
1840, there has never been any legal doubt as 
to the status of local administrative units. 
The earliest charters were to the colonies and 
not to the specific individual units through 
which these colonies expressed themselves. 
The laws of 1642 and 1647 were acts of the 
colonial assembly and not of the individual 
towns. The gradual creation of states in the 
western territories developed frontier prob- 
lems, and much latitude was afforded local 
governmental units through permissive laws 
to meet these problems as they arose. Educa- 
tion was such a problem. But after 1840 the 
states began to assert their authority and to 
develop greater control, at the same time 
recognizing the value of local administration 
in keeping the schools close to the people. 


State control. The constitutions of the new 
states — Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia — recognized the need for public educa- 
tion and reflected the desire of the people for 
systems of public schools. The will of the 
people is expressed through specific delegation 
of authority to the state to establish and main- 
tain a public school system. The state legis- 
lature, as the representative of the people, 
may properly exercise all powers reserved to 
the states except where (a) a part has been 
specifically delegated to other agencies by the 
Constitution and (b) when specifically re- 
strained by the state constitution. 

State school codes merely represent the 
totality of legislative statutes governing edu- 
cation. In general, they provide ways and 
means for the conduct of the education func- 
tion. They contain numerous mandatory re- 
quirements which in reality determine the 
minimum program of education within a state, 
and also broad delegations of power, some- 
times called permissive laws, which enumerate 
many activities that local school districts may 
carry on under certain conditions. Some codes 
go even further and, by granting extremely 

1 See Holmes and Bull Furniture Company v. John В. 
Hedges, County Treasurer, 13 Washington 696 (1906). 


wide powers, allow for experimentation to 
meet new needs. They determine not only | 


the specific organization through which the 
will of the people in, matters of education may 
be carried out, but also the general character 
of the instruction program. While following 
traditional practice in delegating broad powers 
to local administrative units or districts, they 
allow no doubt about the legal nature of 
education and the location of final authority, 
All administrative subdivisions of the state, 
whether towns, cities, school districts, or 
counties, are creations of the state, and are 
subject to re-creation whenever the state 
legislature so wills. 


State Practice 


Every state, except some of the southern 
states during the War Between the States and 
part of the Reconstruction period, has provided 
education without interruption. Every state 
now maintains a system of public education 
extending from the elementary years through 
secondary and advanced education, open to all 
children. Dual school systems exist by law 
in seventeen southern and border states and 
under federal administration in the District of 
Columbia. 


State Judicial Review 


The school codes represent legislative inter- 
pretations of the mandate granted the legisla- 
ture by the people through the state constitu- 
tion. While the statutory authority is gener- 
ally admitted, yet in a certain sense the codes 
have no ultimate finality until they have been 
reviewed by the courts in their relationship 
to the state constitution and the general powers 
reserved to the state. Throughout the legal 
history of public education in the United 
States, there has been much questioning both 
by individuals and by groups of the constitu- 
tionality of certain statutes. As a result, the 
supreme court in each of the states has made 


2 General School Laws, State of Michigan, Re- 
vision of 1936, Chapter 6 (142), Section 15. “Other 
Powers: (q) And in general to do anything not in- 
consistent with this act which is necessary for the 
proper establishment, maintenance, management, and 
carrying on of the public schools of such district.” 
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many decisions which, in determining the con- 
stitutionality of statute enactment, have in- 
dicated the attitude of legal authority toward 
public education. Without exception these 
judicial interpretations have upheld the concept 
that education is a state function and that the 
state has the right to insist on uniform school 
programs within the local educational adminis- 
trative units.! 

The right of the state to change its procedure 
after trying one method is valid, as shown in 
a ruling of the Indiana Supreme Court: ? 


As the power over schools is a legislative one, 
it is not exhausted by exercise. The legislature 
having tried one plan is not precluded from trying 
another. It has a complete choice of methods, and 
may change its plans as often as it deems necessary 
or expedient. 


Thus a state has the legal right through legis- 
lative enactment to reorganize completely its 
local school districts. Utah in 1894, West 
Virginia in 1933, and Kentucky in 1934 con- 
sidered such action desirable. Тһе right of the 
state to enforce compulsory attendance laws 
was upheld in forty-six cases in twenty states 
between 1871 and 1925.8 These decisions, 
recognizing the larger needs of the state and 
the rights of the child, have narrowed the 
common-law rights of the parent over his 
child. The right of the state to use its wealth 
for the benefit of all children, regardless of 
where the wealth may be situated, has been 
established, thus validating the principle of 
equal opportunity regardless of residence. 
The state school law has been held to be 
superior to any local board of education rule or 
county charter regulation. 


1 See Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public 
Schools, pp. 1-2. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. 

2 State у. Haworth, 122 Indiana 462, 23 N. Е. 946. 

3 John Е. Bender, The Functions of Courts in En- 
forcing School Attendance Laws, Chapter 3, pp. 19-98. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1927. 

1 See Edward C. Elliott, State School Systems. United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletins, No. 3, 1906; 
No. 7, 1908; No. 2, 1910, for compilation of Supreme 
Court decisions. Also Edwin S. Lide, Constitutional 
Basis of Public Education. United States Office of 
Education Leaflet No. 40, 1931. 


United States Supreme Court 


The adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and the subsequent interpretation of the “due 
process” clause by the United States Supreme 
Court has actually resulted in making this 
Court the final authority in certain areas of 
educational dispute within the states, since the 
limits involved in depriving “any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law” are very elastic. The United States 
Supreme Court has upheld education as a state 
function whenever this issue was involved. 
Six cases covering a sixty year span are illus- 
trative. 


Louisiana. The executors of the John 
McDonough estate brought suit against the 
City of New Orleans to invalidate a bequest 
to the public schools, and the court ruled in 
1889 that bequests to school districts were 
legal since the delegation of administrative 
power over public schools by the state legis- 
lature was within its constitutional powers. 
In this case the power of the legislature to act 
for education and its power to delegate ad- 
ministrative authority was maintained. 


Virginia. When suit by Cummings ê against 
the Richmond County Board of Education, to 
enjoin it from operating a high school for white 
children without a similar agency for colored 
children, was appealed, the court held that 
while the benefits and burdens of taxation 
must be shared without discrimination against 
any race or color, the education of the people 
within a state is a function belonging to that 
state. This function was not one in which the 
federal authority could intervene unless there 
was clear and unmistakable disregard of rights 
secured by the Constitution. Thus the state 
was enjoined to provide equality of educational 
opportunity while recognizing, at the same 
time, the authority of the state to determine 
administrative structure. 


Michigan. The Supreme Court decided, in 
the suit of Kies у. Lowrey " protesting against 


5 Executors of John McDonough, et al. v. Murdoch, 
et al., 15 U.S. 366 (1889). 

в Cummings v. Richmond County Board of Education, 
175 U.S. 528 (1900). 

7 Attorney General of State of Michigan upon re- 
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the creation of a new school district in Jerome 
village, Hillsdale County, that the state legis- 
lature had the power to create and alter school 
districts under its constitutional authority to 
establish and provide a system of public 


schools. Education as a state function was 
maintained. 
Nebraska. In the cases! growing out of 


World War 1 disputes over the teaching of 
foreign languages, the court declared that the 
power of the state to compel attendance at 
some school, to make reasonable regulations 
for all schools, and to insist that instruction be 
given in English was not in question, nor was 
the state’s authority to prescribe a suitable 
curriculum. The ruling against prohibiting 
the teaching of a foreign language was based 
on the infringement of the rights guaranteed 
under the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution and not upon the 
question of education as a state function. 


Oregon. The Oregon ? case, decided in 1926, 
while maintaining the right of the parent to 
select a private agency for the education of his 
children, also declared that there was no ques- 
tion concerning the power of the state to regu- 
late all schools, to inspect, supervise, and 
examine them, to require children to attend 
and to see that nothing was taught that would 
be inimical to the public welfare. While 
protecting the right of the parent to choose a 
private school, the court also maintained spe- 
cifically that education was a state function. 


Mississippi. When the father of Martha 
Lum,’ native-born, of Chinese blood, appealed 
against a Mississippi ruling which denied his 
daughter admission to a white school because 
she was colored, the court ruled that the man- 


lation of Kies v. Lowrey, 199 U.S. 233, 26 S.Ct. 27, 
50 L. Ed. 167 (1905). 

1 Meyer у. State of Nebraska; Bartels у. State of lowa; 
Bohning v. State of Ohio; Pohl v. State of Ohio; 262 U.S. 
390, 43 S.C. 625, 67 L. Ed. 1042 (1923). 

2 Pierce, Governor of Oregon, et al. v. Society of 
the Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary, and Pierce 
v. Hill Military Academy, 268 U.S. 510, 45 S.Ct. 571, 69 
L. Ed. 1070, 39 A.L.R. 468. Reported in 1926. 

è Gong Lum, et al. у. Rice, et al., 275 U.S. 78 (1927). 


agement of schools is a state function and was 
not subject to encroachment by the federal 
government. In the opinion of the court the 
state maintenance of a dual school system did 
not encroach upon the rights guaranteed under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Federal Recognition of State 


A fundamental change in congressional 
policy occurred shortly after the adoption of 
the federal Constitution. Under the earlier 
territorial acts the control of school lands had 
been vested in the township. Important 
changes were made in 1818 and 1836. The 
Illinois Act of 1818 granted school lands “то 
the State, for the use of inhabitants of such 
townships, for the use of schools," while the 
Michigan Act of 1836 went a step further and 
granted the school lands “то the State for the 
use of schools." Since that date the federal 
government, in its legal relationships to public 
education, has consistently dealt chiefly with 
the state. In addition, since 1876 Congress 
has not only compelled every state admitted 
to write into its constitution provisions for a 
system of public education, but has also in- 
sisted that the schools be “free from sectarian 
control.” 4 

In recent proposals for federal aid for public 
education introduced into the Congress, great 
care has been taken to write very specifically 
into these bills that education is a state function. 
The eagerness of both congressmen and sena- 
tors in this matter indicates not only the 
strength of the control and practice of public 
education by the states, but a specific fear of 
what might happen if the federal government | 
intervened in this important area.’ 

Notable exceptions to this practice arose 
during the operation of the National Defense 
Act of 1920, during the depression period 
beginning in 1933, and during World War II, 
when emergency grants for numerous educa- 
tional activities were made directly to the local 
district without passing through the state 
authority. 


* People of the State of Illinois ex rel. Vashti McCollum 
v. Board of Education of School District No. 71, Cham- 
paign County, Illinois et al., No. 90 March 8 (1948), 


pp. 8-9. 
5 See Chapter 35. 
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EDUCATION AUTHORITY LIMITATIONS 


Education is not a monopoly of the state. 
The original delegation of authority by a popu- 
lar act of the citizens through the state con- 
stitution is a limited delegation in which the 
people, and particularly the parents of chil- 
dren, reserve the right of protest." This right 
of protest is a safeguard against possible mis- 
use or abuse of the education function by the 
state, and a protection of the individual in his 
right to differ from accepted procedures by 
entertaining other views and opinions. The 
right of protest is the functional as well as the 
legal basis for the existence of the so-called 
private, independent, and non-public school in 
open competition with state-developed, con- 
trolled, and operated public schools. 

The right of protest has been recognized 
through legal provisions for the issuing of state 
charters for non-public educational agencies, 
by granting tax exemptions, and by offering 
such agencies the normal protection of the 
police power of the state and of the courts. 
The right of the parent to a choice of public or 
non-public schools, and the rights of private 
schools, have also been sustained by decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Girard, Dartmouth, Nebraska, and Oregon 
cases. 


Girard case 


Stephen Girard's will, probated in 1831, in 
which he founded Girard College — which is 
still one of Philadelphia's flourishing private 
schools — contained a highly controversial 
clause. The heirs brought suit which finally 
reached the United States Supreme Court, 
where the opinion written by Justice Story 
upholding the Girard will has had considerable 
influence not only in maintaining the inde- 
pendence of private schools but also in but- 
tressing the principle of separation of church 
and state.? 

1 See Robert R. Hamilton and Paul К. Mort, The 
Law and Public Education, pp. 23-24. Chicago: The 
Foundation Press, 1941. 

2 Vidal et al. v. Girard’s Executors, 2 How. 127, 198. 
The decision of the United States Supreme Court es- 
tablished that: (1) the corporation of the City of 
Philadelphia has power under its charter to take real 
and personal property by deed; (2) when corporations 


Dartmouth case 


When the New Hampshire legislature 
passed an act in 1816 “то amend the Charter to 
enlarge and improve the Corporation of 
Dartmouth College,” whose original purpose 
was to educate the Indians and provide an 
educated English ministry to the colonists, the 
former trustees refused to acknowledge the 
law and brought suit in state courts. The 
state Supreme Court rendered judgment for 
the defendant, and appeal was made to the 
United States Supreme Court.? The decision, 
prepared by Chief Justice John Marshall, re- 
versed the judgment of the state court and 
established the following facts: That the 
original charter granted by the British Crown 
is a contract within the meaning of that clause 
in the Constitution of the United States 
(Article 1, paragraph 10), which declares that 
no state shall make a law impairing the obliga- 
tions of contracts; that under its charter, Dart- 
mouth College was a private and not a public 
corporation; that a corporation established for 
general charity or for education generally, is 
not, per зе, a public corporation liable to the 
control of the legislature. 


Nebraska case 


In 1919 the Nebraska legislature declared 
against the teaching of foreign languages to 
pupils in public or non-public schools below the 
eighth grade. In a review of certain legal 
protests the Supreme Court of Nebraska • 


have this power they may also take and hold property 
in trust in the same manner and to the same extent a 
private person may do; (3) there is no positive ob- 
jection to a corporation taking property upon a trust 
not strictly within the scope of the direct purpose of 
the institution but collateral to them; and (4) the ex- 
clusion of all ecclesiastics, missionaries and ministers 
of any sort from holding or exercising any station or 
duty in a college, or even visiting the same; or the 
limitation of instruction to be given the scholars to 
pure morality, general benevolence, a love of truth 
and sobriety, and industry; are not so derogatory and 
hostile to the Christian religion as to make a device 
for the formation of such a college void, according to 
the constitution and laws of Pennsylvania. 

з Dartmouth College v. Woodward 17 U.S. 518, 663, 
4 L. Ed. 629 (1819). 

4 Nebraska District of Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, et al. у. McKelvie, 104 Neb. 93, 175 N.W. 
531, 7 A.L.R. 1688. 
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upheld the legislation by maintaining it to be 
a reasonable exercise of police power. State 
Supreme Court decisions in similar cases were 
also made by the lowa and Ohio Supreme 
Courts in 1921. The Nebraska case was then 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court 
on the issue whether the prohibition of teach- 
ing foreign languages in public and non-public 
elementary schools of Nebraska deprived any 
persons of life, liberty, ог property." The 
majority opinion, written by Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, with Justices Holmes and Suther- 
land dissenting,? held that the state could not 
prohibit the teaching of the German language 


1 Meyer v. State of Nebraska; Bartels v. State of lowa; 
Bohning v. State of Ohio; Pohl v. State of Ohio; 262 U.S. 
390, 43 S.C. 625, 67 L. Ed. 1042 (1923). 

* The dissenting opinion, written by Justice Holmes, 
raises a question that is exccedin ly important, apart 
from the majority opinion, and Lid this reason it is 
reproduced in full: 

“We all agree, I take it, that it is desirable that all 
citizens of the United States should speak a common 
tongue, and therefore that the end aimed at by the 
statute is a lawful and proper one. The only question 
is whether the means adopred deprive teachers of the 
liberty secured to them i the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, 

It is with hesitation and unwillingness that I differ 
from my brethren with regard to a law like this, but I 
cannot bring my mind to believe that in some circum- 
stances, and circumstances existing it is said in 
Nebraska, the statute might not be regarded as a 
reasonable or even necessary method of reaching the 
desired result, 

The part of the Act with which we are concerned 
deals with the teaching of young children. Youth is 
the time when familiarity With a language is estab- 
lished and if there are sections in the State where a 
child would hear only Polish or French or German 
spoken at home, I am not prepared to say that it is 
unreasonable to provide that in his early years he 
shall hear and speak only English at school. 

Bur if it is reasonable it is not an undue restriction 
of the liberty either of teacher or scholar. No one 
would doubt that a teacher might be forbidden to 
teach many things, and the only criterion of his liberty 
under the Constitution that I can think of is “whether, 
considering the end in view, the statute passes the 
bounds "d reason and assumes the character of a 
merely arbitrary fiat"... I think I appreciate the 
objection to the law but it appears to ine to present a 
question upon which men pd might differ and 
therefore | am unable to say that the Constitution of 
the United States prevents the experiment being tried. 

I agree with the Court as to the special proviso 
against the German language contained in the statute 
dealt with in Bohning v. Ohio.” 


in private schools because such a provision 
would contravene the Fourteenth Amendment 
by unreasonably depriving a foreign-language 
teacher of the right to pursue his calling, and 
the right of parents to engage foreign-language 
teachers for their children. Similar legislation 
in ten other states was directly affected by this 
opinion. 


The Oregon case 


In 1922, the people of Oregon approved a 
constitutional amendment upon the basis of 
Which a statute was enacted that required the 
attendance of all children between the ages of 
eight and sixteen years in public schools. 
This would have eliminated non-public ele- 
mentary and, possibly, secondary schools. Ina 
review of the case the United States Supreme 
Court contended, in a unanimous decision, 
that the legislation was unreasonable since it 
interfered with the liberty of parents in the 
rearing and education of their children. It 
held that two corporations would be deprived 
of their property without due process of law, 
and the action of the state was deemed to be 
“unwarranted compulsion.” This opinion of 
the United States Supreme Court upheld the 
right of private individuals and private corpora- 
tions to maintain schools, and questioned the 
right of the individual state to standardize 
education solely in public schools. It also 
affected other states in which similar legisla- 
tion was contemplated. 


CHARACTER OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


As one of the major agencies in the promul- 
gation of national policy through the training 
of children and youth, the public school has 
gradually taken on the chief characteristics of 
the American state. In general, it has become 
classless, impartial, non-partisan, and non- 
sectarian. 


з Pierce у. Society of the Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary, and Pierce v. Hill Military Academy, 
268 US. 510, 45 S.Ct. 571, 69 L. Ed. 1070, 39 
A.L.R. 468. Reported in 1926. 

* For a more complete discussion of the voluntary 
protest school see Chapter 32. 

$ People у. Stanley, 81 Colorado 276 (1927) : “Studies 
essential to good citizenship must be taught in schools 
for the protection of the state.” 
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Classless 


The single system of American public educa- 
tion has always contrasted sharply with the 
class-mass or two-way schools of older cul- 
tures. Shortcomings in the schools them- 
selves arise chiefly from the conventionally 
academic character of the school and the nar- 
row vision of the teaching profession toward 
the social purposes of the public school. The 
American people have established a system of 
public education that is still essentially class- 
less, and a growing mass of legal evidence 
recognizes this principle. 

Impartial 

The thought was early expressed in Ameri- 
can writings that the public school must be 
universal in scope, open to the children of all 
the people, and standing in the same relation- 
ship to child and youth as the American form 
of government. Numerous court decisions 
have stressed this need. "The concept varies 
in practice in different states, but it does repre- 
sent a sufficient core in practice to be con- 
sidered as one of the four major characteristics 
of public education policy. 


Non-partisan 


The concept of the school directly under the 
control of the people in local school communi- 
ties or districts, without regard to political 
party, is one of our oldest ideals. The majority 
of local school boards are now chosen at sepa- 
rate elections on a non-partisan basis. The same 
basis of selection 15 used when school board 
members are appointed by judges or the state 
executive. This does not imply that all school 
boards always act in a completely non-partisan 
manner, but it does indicate a popular attitude 
in favor of keeping public education above 
party politics. In those large cities where the 
board of education is still appointed by the 
mayor, and the public schools are a part of the 
local political machine, custodial, clerical, and 


1 Arthur В. Moehlman, “Dualism, A Threat to 
Classless Schools," The Nation's Schools, 33:5:19 
(May, 1944). 

Porter Sargent, The Future of Education, pp. 71-74. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 1944. 

2 See Richard D. Mosier, Making the American 
Mind; Social and Moral Ideas in the McGuffey Readers. 
New York: Kings Crown Press, 1947. 


teaching personnel are generally appointed on 
the basis of partisan advantage. 


Non-sectarian 


As a result of the historical struggle between 
church and state, western democratic culture 
has attempted to solve the difficult problem of 
divided allegiance or co-authority by develop- 
ing mutual independence of church and state 
through completely secularizing the state and 
maintaining freedom for all aspects of organ- 
ized religion. The democratic state confines 
itself to the material, and the church is as- 
sumed to confine its interest to the spiritual. 
Although it is important to recognize the value 
of the church as a moral interpreter and guide, 
it is also essential that individual conscience be 
free within both the church and the state. 
Interrelation and correlation are presumably 
secured through the attitude of the religious 
individual in his reactions to the problems of 
government. 

Before 1840 public schools were sectarian * 
in character, and public monies were generally 
used to finance private schools.5 The adoption 
of the First Amendment (in 1791), providing 
for freedom of conscience and separation of 
church and state was only gradually im- 
plemented by the public schools; and the 
secularization of the public schools has been a 
continuous struggle. It was not until the 
Jacksonian era that secularization was com- 
pleted.” Horace Mann $ was the leader of this 


3 Irving Brant, “Church and State in America,” 
The American Mercury, Vol. LXVII, No. 300 (Decem- 
ber, 1948), pp. 685-92. See also, G. Bromley Oxnam, 
“Church, State and Schools." The Nation, Vol. 168, 
No. 3 (January 15, 1949), pp. 67—70. 

4 Conrad Henry Moehlman, School and Church: The 
American Way, Chapters I-IV. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1944. 

5R. J. Gabel, Public Funds for Church and Private 
Schools. Washington: Murray and Heister, 1937. 

6 Arch R. Everson v. Board of Education of the Town- 
ship of Ewing, et al. Мо. 52 U.S.S.C. October Term 
1946 (February 10, 1947) and People of the State of 
Illinois ex rel. Vashti McCollum у. Board of Education 
of School District No. 71, Champaign County, Illinois et al. 
USS.C. Мо. 90, October Term 1947 (March 8, 
1948). 

7Paul Monroe, Founding of the American Public 
School System, Vol. 1, Chapters VII-XI. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1940, 

8 Horace Mann's twelve annual reports as secretary 
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movement in Massachusetts, Henry Barnard 
in Connecticut, and in New York numerous 
sectarian and non-sectarian organizations 
united to promote the development of non- 
sectarian public schools. 

The move toward secularization was nei- 
ther anti-religious nor anti-Catholic. It was 
anti-sectarian. According to Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter: 1 


It is pertinent to remind that the establishment of 
this principle of separation in the field of education 
was not due to any decline in the religious beliefs of 
the people. . . . The non-sectarian or secular public 
school was the means of reconciling freedom in gen- 
eral with religious freedom. ... Designed to serve 
as perhaps the most powerful agency а promoting 
cohesion among a heterogeneous democratic people, 
the public school must keep scrupulously free from 
entanglement in the strife of sects. The preserva- 
tion of the community from divisive conflicts, of 
Government from irreconcilable pressures by re- 
ligious groups, of religion from censorship and 
coercion however subtly exercised, required strict 
confinement of the State to instruction other than 
religious, leaving to the individual’s church and 
home, indoctrination in the faith of his choice. . . . 


"The struggle for non-sectarian public schools 
and the elimination of support for church 
schools reached its climax after the War 
Between the States in President Ulysses S. 
Grant's famous speech before the Convention 
of the Army of the Tennessee at Des Moines 
in 1875.2 In the belief that protection against 
the diversion of public school funds was not 
sufficiently safeguarded by the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments, President Grant 
urged a specific amendment to the federal 
Constitution on this point, and in his seventh 
annual message to Congress also opposed tax 
exemption of religious property as leading to a 
violation of the principle of separation of 
church and state. 


of the Massachusetts State Board of Education (1837— 
1848) had great influence in the development of non- 
sectarian public education throughout the United 
States. 

1 People of the State of Illinois ex. rel. Vashti McCollum, 
v. Board of Education of School District No. 71, Cham- 
рат County, Illinois et al. US.C. No. 90, October 

erm, 1947. (March 8, 1948) p. 5. 

3 Quoted in /244., рр. 6-7. 


In conformity with President Grant’s Des 
Moines speech and his message to Congress 
in the same year, Senator Blaine introduced the 
following proposal to amend the Constitution: 


No state shall make any law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; and no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
any state. No public property, and no public rev- 
enue of, nor any loan of credit by or under the 
authority of, the United States, or any state, terri- 
tory, district, or municipal corporation, shall be 
appropriated to, or made or used for, the support 
of any school, education or other institution, under 
the control of any religious or antireligious sect, 
organization, or denomination, or wherein the 
particular creed or tenets shall be read or taught in 
any school or institution supported in whole or in 
part by such revenue or loan of credit; and no such 
appropriation or loan of credit shall be made to any 
religious or anti-religious sect, organization or 
denomination or to promote its interests or tenets. 
This article shall not be construed to prohibit the 
reading of the Bible in any school or institution; and 
it shall not have the effect to impair rights of prop- 
erty already vested. Congress shall have power by 
appropriate legislation to provide for the prevention 
and punishment of violations of this article. 


His proposal was passed by the House of 
Representatives on August 4, 1876, but lost 
by a narrow margin in the Senate despite a 
solid Republican vote. Five other similar 
amendments were introduced into the Con- 
gress but rejected, according to Ames,’ because 
“the provisions of the State Constitutions are. 
in almost all instances adequate on the subject, 
and no amendment is likely to be secured.” 
However, the Blaine amendment had a stimu- 
lating effect on both federal and state practices. 
Congress has compelled every state admitted to 
the union since 1875 to provide constitutionally 
for a system of public education free of sec- 
tarian control. 


CHILD BENEFIT THEORY 


In decisions by the United States Supreme 
Court and also state Supreme Courts there are 


3 Herman Vandenberg Ames, The Proposed Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States during the 
First Century of its History, House Document No. 252. 
Pt. 2, 54th Congress, 2nd session, рр. 277-78. 
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some notable exceptions to the complete sepa- 
ration of church and state and to expenditures 
for certain private school activities. 

In recent years, in accord with pressing need 
and because of organizational inadequacy in 
certain areas, the public school has expanded its 
program to include certain auxiliary and quasi- 
instructional activities. The auxiliary activi- 
ties include health inspection, welfare services, 
and transportation. The quasi-instructional 
activities include child accounting, recreation, 
placement and follow-up in post-school rela- 
tionships, and psychological, psychiatric, and 
sociological diagnostic clinical service. It is 
maintained by the proponents of the child 
benefit theory that these are general com- 
munity services in the same sense as public 
libraries, art institutes, museums, and health 
and sanitary services. According to this argu- 
ment the fact that a parent may direct his child 
to a voluntary sectarian or other private educa- 
tional institution is no reason why the child 
should be deprived of services essential to his 
health and social welfare, and to the welfare 
of the community. The argument also main- 
tains that subventions to permit school at- 
tendance counteract economic inequalities and 
should be given to the child regardless of the 
institution he attends. 

Those opposed argue that the child benefit 
theory carried to its logical conclusions will 
result in the diversion of funds from public to 
non-public schools to the detriment of the state 
schools,! and that it may also result in weaken- 
ing or even destroying the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. This conclusion is 
based on the fact that the largest number of 
non-public elementary and secondary schools 
are sectarian (Catholic). 


Louisiana Textbook Decision 


In 1928 the Louisiana legislature enacted a 
statute ? under which the State Board of Educa- 
tion furnished textbooks to children in non- 
public as well as in public schools. The lower 
and supreme courts of the state upheld this 
interpretation. Cochran appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court and Chief. 

1 Joseph Martin Dawson, Separate Church and State 
Now, р. 94. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1948. 

3 Act 143 of the public acts of 1929. 


Justice Charles E. Hughes wrote and presented 
an opinion upholding the state decision.? He 
maintained that public monies might be appro- 
priated by the state to furnish textbooks with- 
out charge to children in non-public as well as in 
public schools since the books were granted or 
loaned not to the schools but to the children, 
and further, that the books were the same as 
those regularly adopted for public schools and 
were not sectarian in character. 

This controversial statute was amended in 
1935, and now also provides that educational 
supplies such as library books, pencils, paper, 
pens, and ink shall be furnished to the school 
children of the state. 

The influence of the Louisiana textbook 
decision caused the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education * to recommend in Febru- 
ary, 1938, that 


Consideration should be given ...to the fact that 
large numbers of children receive instruction in 
non-public schools, and that the maintenance of 
schools under non-public auspices results in a sig- 
nificant reduction in public expense. 

Many of the services of public schools should be 
available to children regardless of whether they are 
enrolled in public schools for instruction. It is 
therefore recommended that such portions of the 
general aid as may be allocated in the joint plans to 
the purchase of reading materials, transportation, 
and scholarships be made available so far as Federal 
legislation is concerned for the benefit of pupils both 
in public and in non-public schools. The Committee 
also recommends that local public schools receiving 
Federal aid be authorized to make their health and 
welfare services available to pupils in non-public 
schools. The conditions under which health and 
welfare services and aid for reading materials, trans- 
portation, and scholarships may be made available 
for pupils in privately controlled schools should be 
determined by the States, or by the local school 
jurisdictions receiving the grants if the States so 
determine. 


This compromise of the principle of un- 
divided school support with respect to the use 
of federal education appropriations for non- 
public schools “if the States so determine" was 


3 Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Education, 281 
U.S. 370, 74 L. Ed. 913-15. (1930). 

4 President's Advisory Committee, Report of the 
Committee, pp. 53-54. Washington: Gov't. Printing 
Office, 1938. 
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later adopted by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission in 1945, and was written into the Taft 
Bill (S. 472) in 1947, and approved by the 
United States Senate in March, 1948. 


New Jersey Bus Decision 


In 1941 the New Jersey legis!ature enacted 
a statute! under which local school boards 
were empowered to pay the bus fares or to 
transport children attending non-public schools. 
Arch R. Everson of the township of Ewing 
brought suit against the board of education on 
the grounds that it was unconstitutional to pay 
the transportation of children to and from 
parochial schools. The lower court upheld 
the appellant, but the Court of Errors and 
Appeals reversed the decision. Appeal was 
then made to the United States Supreme Court. 
Ina five to four decision, Mr. Justice Black up- 
held the right of New Jersey to furnish trans- 
portation for parochial school students although 
at the same time maintaining that “The First 
Amendment has erected a wall between church 
and state. That wall must be kept high and 
impregnable. We would not approve the 
slightest breach.” Justice Black’s conclusion, 
while based on the child benefit theory, did not 
appear logical or reasonable to the dissenting 
justices. Therefore the dissenting opinions of 
Associate Justices Jackson, Rutledge, Frank- 
furter, and Burton are more interesting in the 
light of their ultimate importance and their 
' effects оп the more unanimous decision of the 
Court in the McCollum case. 
Justice Jackson in his personal dissent 
Stated; ? 


I should be surprised if any Catholic would deny 
that the parochial school is a vital, if not the most 
vital, part of the Roman Catholic Church... . 
Its growth and cohesion, discipline and loyalty, 
spring from its schools. Catholic education is the 
rock on which the whole structure rests, and to 
render tax aid to its Church school is indistinguish- 
able to me from rendering the same aid to the 
Church itself. 

It is of no importance in this situation whether 


+ New Jersey Laws, 1941, c. 191, p. 581; New 
Jersey Revised Statutes 18:14-18. - 

* Arch К. Everson у Board of Education of the 
Township of Ewing, et al. U.S.S.C., No. 52, October 
Term, 1946 (February 10, 1947), pp. 1, 5-7. 


the beneficiary of this expenditure of tax-raised 
funds is primarily the parochial school and inci- 
dentally the pupil, or whether the aid is directly _ 
bestowed on the pupil with indirect benefits to the 
School. The state cannot maintain a Church and it 
сап no more tax its citizens to furnish free carriage | 
to those who attend a Church. The prohibition 
against establishment of religion cannot be circum- 
vented by a subsidy, bonus or reimbursement of 
expense to individuals for receiving religious in- 
struction and indoctrination. 


State Supreme Court Decisions 


The evidence in suits settled in state courts 
is contradictory. Some courts have ruled in 
favor of statutes granting free transportation 
or free textbooks to children in non-public 
schools on the basis of the child benefit theory;? 
others have held statutes of this character in- 
valid under the state cons:itution.* 


Federal practice 


During the economic emergency after 1932, 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
furnished part-time work (work scholarships) 
for students in public and non-public colleges 
and universities. Included in the order of 
November 5, 1934, were 1465 colleges and 
universities within the forty-eight states, the 
District of Columbia, and the territories of 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. A total of $1,414,- 
585 was allotted monthly to 94,308 students. 


3 Ibid., p. 27. “Some state courts have sustained 
statutes granting free transportation or free school 
books to children attending denominational schools on 
the theory that the aid was a benefit to the child 
rather tan to the school. See Cochran v. Board of 
Education, 168 La. 1030, aff'd., 281 U.S. 370; Borden 
v. Board of Education, 168 La. 1005; Board of Education 
у. Wheat, 174 Md. 314; Adams у. St. Mary's County, 
180 Md. 550; Chance v. State Textbook R. & О. Board, 
190 Miss. 453. See also Bowker v. Baker, — Cal. 
App. —, 167 P. (2d) 256.” 

4 Ibid., p. 27. “Judd v. Board of Education, 278 N.Y. 
200, but see note 47 supra; Smith v. Donahue, 202 
App. Div. 656; State ex rel. Traub. v. Brown, 36 Del. 
181; Gurney v. Ferguson, 190 Okla. 254; Mitchell 
Consolidated School District, 17 Wash. (2d) 61; Sherrard 
у. Jefferson County Board of Education, 294 Ky. 469; 
Von Straten у. Milquet, 180 Wis. 109. And cf. 
Hlebanja у. Brewe, 58 S.D. 351. And since many 
state constitutions have provisions forbidding the ap- 
propriation of public funds for private purposes, in 
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According to Cummings, 154 Catholic institu- 
tions received $108,340 for assisting 7055 
students. The National Youth Administra- 
tion later extended the same aid to secondary 
schools without regard to their public or non- 
public character. While this action aroused 
some comment at the time, it was justified by 
fe'eral administrative officers on the grounds 
that the child, not the institution, was the im- 
portant consideration. Provision for grants to 
non-public schools was also made under the 
Lanham Act in operation during the war. 
Again, in the passage of the so-called GI Bill of 
Rights providing education benefits for veter- 
ans, the students were given the right to select 
public or non-public agencies, and the federal 
government paid tuition for these services to 
non-public institutions. In this instance argu- 
ment has been advanced that the benefits under 
the GI bill were for specific services rendered 
and not to be confused with a specific educa- 
tional policy of the federal government. 


Commission on Higher Education. After re- 
viewing the question of federal support to pri- 
vate colleges and universities as a permanent 
policy, the President's Commission on Higher 
Education voted 26 to 2 that federal funds 
should be appropriated only for publicly con- 
trolled institutions of higher learning? The 
dissenting report was signed by M. К. P. 
McGuire and Monsignor F. G. Hochwalt, of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Strong and continuous pressure by the Ro- 
man Catholic Hierarchy for divided school 
support ° since 1930 has made the question of 
separation of church and state one on which 
more decisions by both state and federal courts 
may be expected! The democratic state can- 


these and other cases the issue whether the statute 
was for a ‘public’ or ‘private’ purpose has been 
present." ? к 

1 J. E. Cummings, “FERA Student Aid Program in 
Catholic Colleges,” Catholic Educational Review (June, 
1935), p. 359. Y. : 

? Report of the President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, Higher Education for American Democracy, vol. V. 
Washington: U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, 1947. 

3 Theodore Maynard, The Story of American Catholi- 
cism, p. 471. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 

° 4J, M. O'Neill, Religion and Education under the Con- 
stitution. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 


not order any formalized aspect of religion to 
be taught in its public schools, to pay for such 
teaching, or to subject any of its own officials 
to religious tests for competence in office. 
Neither can it take sides with or grant favors 
to, any form of organized religion. The 
state may recognize the universality of re- 
ligion and its importance to life, but it cannot 
concern itself with sectarian institutional be- 
liefs and practices. It must recognize these 
as merely the plural expression of a vital gen- 
eral idea.® 


Current EDUCATION ORGANIZATION 


Public education is organized legally as 
forty-eight state school systems supplemented 
by direct federal control of schools in terri- 
tories subject to federal jurisdiction. Educa- 
tion organization parallels civil organization 
and is sometimes called the fourth division of 
government. The forty-eight state school 
systems follow the same general pattern, al- 
though there are numerous differences in 
details. The legal responsibility for educa- 
tion is entrusted to the state legislature. Ex- 
ecution of the education program, delegated 
to the local communities organized as school 
districts,? is determined by the people's partici- 
pation through their board of education and 
interest-group organizations, as illustrated 
in Figure 1. 

The power of the local district to adjust to 
changing community needs results in a rela- 
tively flexible organization, but since need, 
or at least community recognition of need, 
varies greatly, there is a tremendous variation 
in the character and efficiency of the local 
organizations. General dependence has been 
placed in the past upon local taxation for the 
major support of education, and since the 


$ Conrad Henry Moehlman, “The Parochial At- 
tack on Education," The Protestant (July-August, 
1944), pp. 37-39. 

в С. Bromley Oxnam, “Church, State, and Schools," 
The Nation, 168:3:67—70 (January 15, 1949). : 

7 For detailed treatment of federal education activ- 
ities see Chaprer 35. 

8 For more detailed study of types of state education 
organization see Chapter 26. ae 

3 For more detailed study of the local school district 
see Chapter 10. 
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burden has fallen chiefly upon real property, 
much current unevenness in educational prac- 
tice is due to inadequate finance growing out 


of an unbalanced tax system as well as to the 
absence of functionally planned and executed 
programs of interpretation. 
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The preceding discussion has indicated that the broad purposes of education are 
not only individual and social development, but also, as an instrument of nation] 
policy, the development of an integrated culture and the harmonizing of cultural, 
economic, racial, sectarian, and social conflicts in a pluralistic state. The implications 
of democracy are that public education must be universal in its extent, aims, and spirit; 
the failure or success of one is reflected in the failure or success of the other. А“ 
survey of current education practice is desirable to show the extent to which these 


fundamental needs have been met. 


ProcraMs ron Democratic EDUCATION 


Legal pronouncements have been supple- 
mented from time to time by statements of 
education policies from committees of citi- 
zens as well as from professional educators. 
Taken as a logical whole, the legal and extra- 
legal pronouncements may be considered as a 
reasonable description of social need. Several 
of the most significant of these will be briefly 
summarized: 1 


The Children’s Charter 


The White House Conference was a large 
and well-balanced committee, appointed by 
President Herbert Hoover, and working di- 
rectly under Dr, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior. Dr. Wilbur, a university presi- 
dent and a physician, gave general direction 
to this study by correlating the education and 
the health viewpoints. The nineteen points of 
a program outlined by this committee are: 2 


Tue CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


President Hoover’s White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, recognizing the rights 


1 The first of these was the Report of the National 
Advisory Committee, Federal Relations to Education. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1931, 
рр. 17-18. 

з White House Conference, Addresses and Abstracts 
of Committee Reports. New York: The Century Co., 
рр. 46-49. (1930). 
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of the child as the first rights of citizenship, pledges 
itself to these aims for the Children of America — 

I. For every child spiritual and moral training to _ 
help him to stand firm under the pressure of life 

П. For every child understanding and the guard- 
ing of his personality as his most precious right 

III. For every child a home and that love and 
security which a home provides; and for that child 
who must receive foster care, the nearest substitute — 
for his own home 

IV. For every child full preparation for his birth, 
his mother receiving prenatal, natal, and postnatal 
care; and the establishment,of such protective 
measures as will make child-bearing safer 

V. For every child health protection from birth 
through adolescence, including: periodical health 
examinations and, where needed, care of specialists. 
and hospital treatment; regular dental examinations 
and care of the teeth; protective and preventive 
measures against communicable diseases; the insur- 
ing of pure food, pure milk, and pure water 

VI. For every child from birth through adoles- 
cence, promotion of health, including health instruc- 
tion and a health program, wholesome physical and _ 
mental recreation, with teachers and leaders ade- 
quately trained 

УП: For every child a dwelling-place safe, sani- 
tary, and wholesome, with reasonable provisions 
for privacy; free from conditions which tend to 
thwart his development; and a home environment 
harmonious and enriching 

VIII. For every child a school which is safe 
from hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, lighted, 
and ventilated. For younger children nursery _ 
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schools and kindergartens to supplement home care 

IX. For every child a community which recog- 
nizes and plans for his needs, protects him against 
physical dangers, moral hazards, and disease; pro- 
vides him with safe and wholesome places for play 
and recreation; and makes provision for his cultural 
and social needs 

X. For every child an education which, through 
the discovery and development of his individual 
abilities, prepares him for life; and through training 
and vocational guidance prepares him for a living 
which will yield him the maximum of satisfaction 

XI. For every child such teaching and training 
as will prepare him for successful parenthood, home- 
making, and the rights of citizenship; and, for par- 
ents, supplementary training to fit them to deal 
wisely with the problems of parenthood 

ХИ. For every child education for safety and 
protection against accidents to which modern con- 
ditions subject him — those to which he is directly 
exposed and those which, through loss or maiming 
ot his parents, affect him indirectly 

ХШ. For every child who is blind, deaf, crip- 
pled, or otherwise physically handicapped, and for 
the child who is mcntally handicapped, such meas- 
ures as will early discover and diagnose his handi- 
cap, provide care and treatment, and so train him 
that he ту become an asset to society rather than 
a liability. Expenses of these services should be 
borne publicly where they cannot be privately met 

XIV. For every child who is in conflict with 
society the right to be dealt with intelligently as 
society’s charge, not society’s outcast; with the 
home, the school, the church, the court and the in- 
stitution when needed, shaped to return him when- 
ever possible to the normal stream of life 

XV. For every child the right to grow up in a 
family with an adequate standard of living and the 
security of a stable income as the surest safeguard 
against social handicaps 

XVI. For every child protection against labor 
that stunts growth, cither physical or mental, that 
limits education, that deprives children of the right 
of comradeship, of play, and of joy 

XVII. For every rural child as satisfactory 
schooling and health services as for the city child, 
and an extension to rural families of social, recre- 
ational, and cultural facilities 

XVIII. To supplement the home and the school 
in the training of youth, and to return to them those 
interests of which modern life tends to cheat chil- 
dren, every stimulation and encouragement should 
be given to the extension and development of the 
voluntary youth organizations " 

XIX. То make everywhere available these min- 
imum protections of the health and welfare of chil- 


dren, there should be a district, county, or com- 
munity organization for health, education, and wel- 
fare, with full-time officials coordinating with a 
state-wide program which will be responsive to a 
nation-wide service of general information, statis- 
tics, and scientific research. This should include: 

(a) Trained, full-time public health officials, with 
public health nurses, sanitary inspection, and 
laboratory workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for the relicf, 
aid, and guidance of children in special need 
due to poverty, misfortune, or behavior diffi- 
culties, and for the protection of children 
from abuse, neglect, exploitation, or moral 
hazard. 

FOR EVERY CHILD THESE RIGHTS, REGARDLESS CF 
RACE, OR COLOR, OR SITUATION, WHEREVER HE MAY 
LIVE UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FLAG. 


These nineteen objectives are broad and 
sweeping. They recognize that education 
needs cannot be satisfied by the school alone 
and that the home, the church, and the com- 
munity must carry their share of the burden. 
At least nine of these statements are concerned 
with areas outside the schools, and several 
others include more than one area. Through- 
out “The Children’s Charter," emphasis is 
placed on the need for equality of opportunity 
which has been frequently expressed and which 
is widely accepted by the people. 


Roosevelt's Advisory Committee on Education 


The report of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s Advisory Committee on Education, 
while confining its attention by specific direc- 
tive more narrowly to consideration of the 
organized school, also discussed the impor- 
tance of education in maintaining democracy;! 
again there is strong emphasis on the need 
of adequate education facilities for all chil- 
dren, the recognition of the public library as 
part of the total education plan, and accept- 
ance of the need for the equalization of eco- 
nomic inequality to enable all children to par- 
ticipate in the education program. Since this 
report, like all group efforts, represents a com- 
promise between the views of the educator and 

1 The Advisory Committee on Education, Report of 


the Committee, pp. 33—34. Washington: Gov't. Print- 
ing Office, 1938. 
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the layman, it may be accepted as a conserva- 
tive or at least modal expression of general 
and leadership opinion. 


Educational Policies Commission 


In its third report, devoted to a description 
and definition of the purposes of education in 
the United States,! the Educational Policies 
Commission? presents a summation and en- 
largement of previous statements published by 
committees representing the teaching profes- 
sion as organized in the National Education 
Association. In its general review the report 
states: 


The general end of education in America at the 
present time is the fullest possible development of 
the individual within the framework of our present 
industrialized democratic society. The attainment 
of this end is to be observed in individual behavior 
or conduct. The term education implies the exist- 
ence of some person other than the learner, a person 
moreover who is interested in the outcome and who 
desires to encourage one type of conduct rather than 
another. 

Ideals and values derive their entire practical im- 
portance from the behavior which results from 
them. The expression of high ideals accompanied 
by the doing oft wrong is thoroughly vicious. Edu- 
cation, therefore, seeks to encourage the mastery 

of such knowledge, the acquisition of such atti- 
Trades, and the development of such habits as make a 

Thially desirable way of living likely to be fol- 
and {9 by the learner. 
Presid’ choice of this way of living, as we have 
dy seen, is primarily determined by the pre- 
rectlyng scale of social and personal values; that is, 

Of thethical standards in the broad. The definition 
entthis scale of values is a continuing and crucial 

to thblem of both social and educational policy in this 

thege or in any other. 

а р We have also seen that the way of living го be 
encouraged by the education of the American people 
is a steadily closer approximation to the democratic 
ideal. 


1 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1938. 

* Committee of twelve appointed by the National 
Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators for the purpose of defining 
principles, policies, and desirable practices for public 
education in the United States. 


Commission on Universal Training 


The President's Commission? appointed to 
study the means of keeping the post-war United 
States strong made two significant educational 
recommendations: the need for а strong, 
healthy, educated population, which was 
placed first, and the need for promoting con- 
tinuing scientific research. Health and recrea- 
tion were presented as an integral part of a 
broad plan for universal education. 


Commission on Higher Education 


President Harry $. Truman’s Commission 
on Higher Education * included twenty-eight 
members from public and non-public agencies 
for advanced education, representatives of the 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant faiths and 
several laymen. 

The Commission restated in broader and 
more emphatic terms than had previous stud- 
ies, the fundamental concepts and practices in 
American public education. The боп 
believed that public education is the important 
implementing instrument for American democ- 
racy, stating that 6 ' 


American society is a democracy: that is, its 
folkways and institutions, its arts and sciences and 
religions are based on the principle of equal free- 
dom and equal rights for all its members, regardless 
of race, faith, sex, occupation, or economic status. 
The law of the land, providing equal justice for the 
poor as well as the rich, for the weak as well as the 
strong, is one instrument by which a democratic 
society establishes, maintains, and protects this 
equality among different persons and groups. The 
other instrument is education, which, as all the lead- 
ers in the making of democracy have pointed out 
again and again, is necessary to give effect to the 
equality prescribed by law. 


з President's. Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training, Program for National Security. Washington: 
Gov't. Printing Office, 1947. 

* Report of the President's Commission on Higher 
Education, Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Vol. I “Establishing the Goals"; Vol. II Каты 
and Expanding Individual Opportunity"; Vol. Il 
"Organizing Higher Education"; Vol. IV "Staffing 
Higher Education"; Vol. V “Financing Higher Edu- 
cation”; Vol. VI “Resource Data." Washington: 
Gov't. Printing Office, 1947. 

$ Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 5, 11-12. 
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The Commission assigns to education a 
much broader role than that of merely pro- 
viding for intellectual growth: 


It is a commonplace of the democratic faith that 
education is indispensable to the maintenance and 
growth of freedom of thought, faith, enterprise, and 
association. Thus the social role of education in a 
democratic society is at once to insure equal liberty 
and equal opportunity to differing individuals and 
groups, and to enable the citizens to understand, 
appraise, and redirect forces, men, and events as 
these tend to strengthen or to weaken their lib- 
erties. 

In performing this role, education will neces- 
sarily vary its means and methods to fit the diver- 
sity of its constituency, but it will achieve its ends 
more successfully if its programs and policies grow 
out of and are relevant to the characteristics and 
needs of contemporary society. Effective demo- 
cratic education will deal directly with current 
problems. 


The goals for higher education in the 
United States for all the people were sum- 
marized as > 


Education for a fuller realization of democracy 
in every phase of living. 

Education directly and explicitly for interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation. 

Education for the application of creative imag- 
ination and trained intelligence to the solution of 
social problems and to the administration of public 
affairs. 


The Program 

A brief summary of the type and quality of 
education essential to American democracy 
includes the following: education must ђе 
universal in its scope, providing equality of 
individual opportunity through public schools 
regardless of race, color, religion, or eco- 


1 Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Vol. 1, pp. 5-6. 

? Ibid., р. 8. и . 

3 Quite diverse points of view concerning the con- 
tribution and quality of American public education 
have been recently expressed by Gustav E. Mueller, 
Education. Limited. Norman University Press, 1950; 
Mortimer Smith, And Madly Teach. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1950; and Horace M. Kallen, The Edu- 
cation of Free Men. New York: Farrar, Strauss and 
Со., 1949. · 


nomic status. It must be dynamic in scope 
and adjusted to individual differences, which 
is a far cry from conventional academic prac- 
tice. Democratic education means provision 
for growth of a flexible, well-balanced рег. 
sonality and must therefore include provision 
for physical, mental, social, emotional, and 
spiritual growth. Education is more than 
casually concerned with the development of 
individual and social responsibility toward 
family, community, and state and national 
government; it should be so organized and 
operated that the individual achieves civic as 
well as individual competence. It must also 
provide for international understanding and 
recognition of the close interrelation of life in 
an ever-narrowing world. 


Current NEEDS 


As we have seen, belief in education as a 
means for improving the condition of man is so 
deeply rooted in the thoughts of the American 
people that it is sometimes described as the 
American religion. The people have generally 
been willing to make real financial sacrifices to 
realize their ideals for public education. How- 
ever, the country is so large, its education 
needs so complicated, the economic resources 
of each state so different, the types of state 
and local organization so varied, that despite 
its unusual achievements, there are still many 
gaps and weaknesses. These deficiencies 
probably come neither from lack of economic 
ability nor from unwillingness to spend, but 
rather from lack of understanding of changing 
needs. Most people believe all public schools 
are excellent, meeting all needs adequately. 
"They are shocked and angered when realistic 
interpretations of need are objectively pre- 
sented.’ This complacency extends not only 
to the layman but to a large portion of the 
teaching profession as well. Except in a cri- 
sis of unusual proportions, the teaching pro- 
fession, particularly the administrators, are 
prone to relax into the complacency of job 


4 The problem of institutional interpretation is 
treated in detail by the author in Social Interpretation. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 

5 Benjamin Fine, Our Children are Cheated. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947. 
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security instead of providing the people with 
continuing and realistic appraisals. 


Extent of Need 


The need for more extended and more varied 
public education is constantly increasing. 
Efficient economic, political, and social opera- 
tion on both a community and a national basis 
are impossible without a well-educated, soci- 
ally competent citizenry, capable of reflective 
thinking and relatively immune to pressure- 
group propaganda. Most adult education 
must take place beyond institutional limits, but 
even here sufficient institutional opportunity 
should be available for self-improvement, for 
increasing socio-civic competence, and for 
recreation. In addition, the demands of the 
Atomic Age have increased the span of formal 
education for all children from the elementary 
(pre-adolescent) requirement of a generation 
ago through the expanded secondary school of 
today. 

Adequate public education should include 
provision for elementary education and at 
least one — or better two — years of pre- 
primary (kindergarten and nursery school), 
and a secondary school program sufficiently 


1 Secondary education at community level now in- 
cludes the period of adolescence, or grades seven 
through fourteen, known variously as the junior- 
senior high school and junior colleges, or the lower 
secondary (7-10) and the upper secondary (11-14) 
schools. The upper secondary years are commonly 
called the Community College or simply the College. 


TABLE 1 


POPULATION or THE UNITED STATES ву Ace-Groups (NUMBERS & PERCENTAGES) 


1940 1946 1950* 
Age Group Е 3 E 

Population 96 Population 96 Population 96 
Under 5 yrs. 10,542,000 8.0 13,268,000 9.4 12,141,000 8.3 
5-9 yrs. 10,685,000 8.1 11,627,000 8.3 13,894,000 9.6 
10-14 yrs. 11,746,000 8.9 10,615,000 7.5 11,301,000 7.8 
15-19 yrs. 12,334,000 9.4 11,456,000 8.1 10,592,000 7.3 
20-24 yrs. 11,588,000 8.8 12,125,000 8.6 11,555,000 7.9 
25-49 yrs. 47,927,000 36.4 $1,105,000 36.2 53,219,000 36.6 
50-64 yrs. 17,885,000 13.6 20,324,000 14.4 21,563,000 14.8 
65 yrs. & older 8,964,000 6.7 10,319,000 7.2 . 11,193,000 4 

Totals 131,669,000 99.9 140,840,000 99.7 145,460,000 | 100 


= ЫжмянБ ل‎ aa a 
* The 1950 population on January 1 was 150,604,000. The 1950 births were estimated in excess of 3,500,000. 
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flexible and differentiated to meet the needs of 
all types of intelligences through the four- 
teenth year. Probably not more than 25 per 
cent of the fourteenth year graduates will con- 
tinue into university professional schools. The 
extent of service must be determined from 
study of the composition and trends of the 
population. 


Population composition. Americans are an 
aging people. Pefore World War II the 
Census Bureau of the United States, and other 
private agencies, freely predicted a peak cen- 
tury-end population of not more than 160 mil- 
lion people, because of the declining American 
birth rate and the cessation of large scale im- - 
migration. However, since 1940 the Ameri- 
can birth rate has been steadily increasing to 
slightly more than 26 per thousand in 1947, 
As a result, total population forecasts for the 
end of the century have been increased from 
160 millions to 175 millions.? | 

But despite this favorable change in total 
population the fact remains that the United 
States is still an aging nation. The proportion 
of the group below thirty years of age in re- 
lation to the total population has declined 3.6 
per cent since 1900, and conversely, the age- 
groups above 30 years have increased by the 
same amount. In 1900, the number of persons 


2 Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
Forecasts of the Population of the United States, 1945- 
1975. Chapter Ш, Washington: Gov't. Printing | 
Office, 1947. See Table 1. 
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over 60 years was 6.5 per cent of the total, 
while in 1950, it was 11.9 per cent. These 
facts are significant for long-range estimates of 
the quantity and type of education services 
to be furnished. 


Demand for education. The 1950 demand 
for education at elementary, secondary, and 
advanced levels was conservatively considered 
as: pre-primary, 1,820,000; elementary and 
secondary, 35,787,000; university, 3,000,000:? 
a total of 40,607,000. At the generally ac- 
cepted ratio of public to non-public school en- 
rollment, the public schools at all levels must 
care for approximately 36,000,000. In addi- 
tion, there is the problem of re-training by a 
part-time afternoon and evening program of 
25 per cent of the 20-45 age-group, or 13,633,- 
000 who had either neglected or never had 
educational opportunity during their youth.’ 


CURRENT SERVICES 


The total 1945-46 enrollment in all public 
and non-public day schools was 28,466,125, 
including 563,970 enrolled in day and evening, 
private commercial and business schools.“ 


' 1 Calculated as 25 per cent of the 20-24 age-group 
beginning with the fifteenth (junior) year and ex- 
cluding the secondary groups (13 and 14 years) 
regardless of whether they are served in colleges 
and universities. 

? These proportional changes are shown in Table 2. 

3 See Chapter 23, “Adult Education.” 

4 These data were derived from Federal Security 
Agency, United States Office of Education, Biennial 
Survey of Education, p. 8, Chapter 1, "Statistical 
Summary of Education." See Table 3, page 44. 


The 1945-46 enrollment was 3,202,714 lower 
than for 1929-30, but 1,249,706 higher than 
for 1943-44, the middle of the war period. 
Of this total 25,443,528 were in public 
schools, while private schools reported 4,022,- 
597.5 

Non-public elementary, secondary, ad- 
vanced schools and business colleges provided 
education for 14.1 per cent of the grand total. 
In 1929-30 non-public schools of all types en- 
rolled 3,200,510 or 10.1 per cent of the total. 
The increase in non-public school enrollment 
since 1930 has been in secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, and particularly in 
business and commercial schools. Much of 
this increase was stimulated by the influx of 
G.I. students, whose sudden coming over- 
crowded all agencies and provided unusual 
possibilities for private business and com- 
mercial schools, whose enrollment increased 
from 179,756 in 1930 to 563,970 in 1946. 

А comparison of these enrollment totals with 
the 1946 demand of 37,328,000 for education 
services ê indicates that public and non-public 
educational agencies fell short by 8,867,875 
students of meeting the total demand." 


Proportional enrollment. Although the rate 


5 Enrollments not divided at college and university 
levels. Private advanced enrollments estimated to 
be 40 per cent of the total. 

6 The estimated overall 1946 demand was: pre- 
primary (under five years) 1,500,000; elementary 
and secondary (5-19 years) 32,698,000; and uni- 
versity (20-24 years) 3,130,000 or a grand total of 
37,328,000 for day schools. 

7 Approximately 6,000,000 in the 5-19 age-groups 
were not in school in 1945. 


TABLE 2 


PopruLATION or tHE UNITED States ву Ace-Groups, 1900-1950. 


(PERCENTAGES) 


Age-Group 


Year 
0-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60 & over 
1900 44.4 18.4 13.8 10.1 6.8 6.5 
1910 42.0 18.7 14.6 10.6 7.2 6.7 
1920 40.7 17.4 15.0 11.5 7.9 7.4 
1930 389 - 16.9 14.9 12.2 8.7 8.4 
1940 34.4 17.2 15.0 13.0 9.9 10.5 
1950 (est.) 33.0 16.2 15.2 13.1 10.6 11.9 


Difference 


1.4 


3.0 
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of growth of secondary schools since 1890 secondary school enrollment by states ! is still 
has been unusual, the extent of service is not Д 
yet satisfactory. Of the total 1945-46 ele- Па bun а paa p bln high fares to 
seveni са! schoo! 5; m 
mentary-secondary enrollment, 76.3 рол 1937, 60 A cent of this age-group were enrolled 
was in elementary schools and 23.7 in second- and in 1946, this percentage had increased to 64.0, 
ary schools. The total percentage of second- It is not possible to estimate how many youths are 
ary school gain for the country as a whole was ош of school because of lack of schools to attend or 


3-44 5-46 because they are not interested in the program of- 
only 1.2 between 194 and 194 po бегей. The National Youth Гуа ку а pi. in 


Twenty-three states showed proportional 1939 that at least 2,500,000 could not have attended 
gains in secondary school enrollment during during the preceding four years without the aid of 
1945-46. ‘The variation in the proportion of work-scholarships. 


TABLE 3 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN Ам. Types or Scuoors, 1929-30 то 1945-46 


1929-30 1939-40 1943-44 1945-46 


Type of School 


Total kindergarten and elementary 
NOME. Sa верба dsc peed cers 


23,588,479 | 121,044,924 | 19,829,900 | 2 19,098,055 


723,443 594,647 697,468 772,957 
54,456 57,341 57,341 357,341 
РШ as TL XT Soi eed Koss o» 20,555,150 18,286,906 17,053,473 16,954,395 
Put E ара авио ово 2,255,430 2,106,030 2,021,618 2,213,362 
Total secondary 4,799,867 | *7,113,282 | *6,020,890 ° 6,227,349 
Public high LSU ЛГУ 4,399,422 6,601,444 5,553,520 5,622,197 
Private high schools ..... í ТТЕ $ 341,158 457,768 420,961 565,108 
Preparatory d ts of сойедез........... 47,309 33,091 25,587 22,078 
Secondary pe in training schools........... 11,978 20,979 20,822 17,966 
Total higher education 1,100,737 1,494,203 © 877,517 1,676,851 
Normal schools and teachers colleges.......... 176,462 177,045 74,379 119,812 
Colleges, universities, and professional schools. . . 924,275 1,317,158 803,138 1,557,039 
Private commercial and business 

schools (day and evening)....... 7 179,756 * 634,546 * 488,112 » $63,970 

ОМ TMMI oy cepta rino 31,668,839 | 30,306,055 27,216,419 28,466,125 " 


! Docs not include 61,731 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 

? Docs not include $3,353 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 

з Data, 1939-40, 

* Figures do not include 9,727 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 

* Data, 1927-28. 

* Does not include 277,755 full-time regular session military students. 

? Data, 1928-29. 

* Estimated on the basis of a study made by the War Emergency Council of Private Business Schools. 
* Does not include 9,784 pupils in residential schools for exceptional children. 


1 Estimated basis schools расле | 
п According to statistics ga by the National Education Association the 1949-50 public school enroll- 
ment was 26,635,000. 
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lange, ranging from 31.45 per cent in New 
York to 11.95 per cent in South Carolina. 
South Carolina and Mississippi (12.38 per 
cent) were the lowest while New York (31.45 
per cent), Wisconsin (29,23 per cent), Massa- 
chusetts (28.97 per cent), lowa (28.61 per 
cent), Connecticut (28.3 per cent), and 
Nebraska (28.23 per cent) ranked highest in 
the proportion of students in secondary 
schools. These large proportional variations 
are due partly to varying distribution of age- 
groups and inadequate administrative structure 
in twenty-five states, and partly also to dual 
school systems in the South, narrow academic 
curriculums, and poor organization for rural 
education in many of the other states. 


Population mobility. Another factor which 
complicates the lem of school service is 
the mobiliry of the American population, 
There is a constant migration from farm to 
urban centers. There are 1,500,000 fewer 
people on the farms today than in 1930, due 
partly to the increased economic and social 
attractions of urban life and partly to increased 
mechanization of agriculture and the conse- 
pfe drop in the demand for farm labor. 
inter-regional migration also accounts for 
rapid changes in population within states, 
Growing out of the depression and the war 
demands, there were significant and. possibly 
permanent movements of population between 
1930 and 1945, The west coast stares, the 
eastern seaboard from New York to Florida, 
and the central industrial (Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio) received large in- 
creases in population, Much of this increase 
appears (0 be permanent, In addition, there is 
a 


growing number of inter-state migrant 
workers! There are imately 4,000,000 
migrant workers who have their winter bascs 


in California, Florida, Texas, and other South- 
ern states and follow the harvest scason north 
to Canada and south again to catch the winter 
crops in the sub-tropical arcas. "The estimated 


1 National Education Association, “State Programs 
in Education," Research Bulletin, 24:4 (December, 
"T. 

О 


number of children in these migrant groups, 
few of whom receive much education, is over 


two 
The Existing Program 

The ic school curriculums vary from 
the narrowest and most primitive t а 


ka, зада 
The least satisfactory school programs 
throughout the United States are for the most 
КЕ in rural areas, While the poorer ones, 
ike those in the South, show the largest pro- 
portion of inadequate programs, this condition 
is not confined to any one region but is general 
throughout the United States, 

The typical high school has an enrollment 
of less than 200, а number that makes a broad 
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end of the secondary years unless something of 
value is provided. 

Despite the emphasis on health and physical 
education since World War 1, provision for 
this important activity is by no means general. 
The typical school does not provide the health 
inspection, continuing physical examination, 
and corrective work so essential to both pre- 
vention and remedy. 

The stimulus given to vocational education 
by the federal government since 1917, through 
the Smith-Hughes Act and subsequent meas- 
ures, has undoubtedly focused much attention 
on this curricular area in both rural and urban 
secondary education. However, vocational 
education in many secondary schools is not 
yet adequate either in extent or in quality. In 
others, federally stimulated activities have 
provided curricular imbalance. 

Educational, social, and vocational informa- 
tion and counseling are confined almost en- 
tirely to a small number of progressive centers. 
Counseling is too often artificially separated 
from teaching. Most teachers still lack com- 
petence or time for general individual and 
social teaching of this type. Psychological 
and psychiatric service in the diagnosis and 
remedy of educational and personality diffi- 
culties is the very rare exception. Music 
(bands and choirs) has been somewhat empha- 
sized but the other fine arts have been greatly 
neglected. 

The vital socio-civic areas upon which much 
attention has been centered during the past 
decade are by no means sufficiently well ex- 
pressed in most schools, to the neglect of this 
important duty of educating for active and 
intelligent participation in the life of the 
nation, state, and community. The secondary 
school scene, like that of the elementary 
school, shows a fair number of excellent 
schools, a larger number of good ones, and 
then trails off into mediocrity and inadequacy. 


Personnel. In 1945-46 the 23,389,593 chil- 
dren in public elementary and secondary 
schools were instructed by 867,248 teachers,! 
of whom 16.6 per cent were men. Vermont 
had the fewest men teachers, 7.1 per cent, while 
Utah led with 28.2 per cent. The preparation 

! Including 6,806 supervisors and 29,416 principals. 


of teachers ranges from completion of less 
than the twelfth grade in a marginal secondary 
school to completion of master’s and doctor's. 
degrees. The poorest preparation is found in 
the rural schools and in the small, financially 
weak village districts, while the best is found 
in the financially more capable urban centers, 
There is a high correlation between teacher- 
preparation, teacher-salary and the financial 
competence and size of the district. Even the 
number of college degrees are deceiving be- 
cause many have been secured by intermittent 
attendance at poor schools and in thinly spread 
professional education to the neglect of the 
humanities and other content courses. 

The average 1945-46 pupil-teacher ratio 
was 23.9, which is relatively meaningless Бе- 
cause badly distorted, being based on daily | 
attendance and including all the small one- 
teacher-one-room schools. In general, the 
smaller pupil-teacher ratios are in the village 
and rural districts, while the larger classes 
occur in the large urban districts. 


School Plant 


The approximately 100,000 school = 
tricts in 1945-46 owned a total of 196,734 - 
school buildings, of which 86,563 were still. 
independent one-room schools. The value of 
public education property totaled $8,200,000,- 
000, or $351 per child enrolled. The out- 
standing debt on this capital investment was 
$2,007,855,179, or $105.36 per child enrolled. 
The American public school plant, particularly 
in the rural areas, is inadequate. Relatively - 
little permanent construction took place dur- 
ing the depression period and World War И 
stopped all but temporary emergency building. 
The school building need for at least the next 
two decades has been estimated to be from one- 
half to one billion dollars annually, to provide 
for new needs and to replace much of the 
existing plant. 


Instruction aids. On present levels of teacher 
competence the textbook, next to the teacher, 
is the most important instructional tool. The 
quality of the textual material for a course of 
study varies within states and regions from а 
single and sometimes completely obsolete 
text, to multiple texts, supplemented by large 
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amounts of reference material. The typical 
school is still without library facilities. Many 
institutions reporting school libraries do so on 
the basis of rather quaint interpretations of 
what constitutes a library. In some states a 
dictionary, a few texts secured as publishers’ 
samples, and possibly a set of "classics" are 
still reported seriously as evidence of a “school 
library.” 
Finance 

During 1945-46, the states spent a grand 
total of $2,906,886,441 for public elementary 
and secondary education, including current 
expense, capital improvement, and interest on 
debt service, and including evening, summer, 
and continuation schools.! In addition, a total 
of $191,790,182 was expended for the payment 
of bonds and short-term loans, most of which 
was derived from sinking fund investments. 

The amount of money spent on schools by 
the several states is in itself no absolute cri- 
terion of effciency of instruction. Due al- 
lowance in considering expenditures should be 


1 These sums, derived from Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Statistics of State School 


Current expense 
Capital outlay 


Evening, summer, continuation 


Interest 


Grand Total 


ЗА completely accurate accounting statement of 
elementary and secondary school expenditures should 
include the amounts spent in public agencies for ad- 
vanced learning on the thirteenth and fourteenth year 
students who should be logically classified as secondary 
and not university enrollments. It is difficult to secure 
this breakdown of expenditures under current methods 
of collecting state education statistics. 


made for regional differences in the purchasing 
power of the dollar? In general, however, 
there is a high correlation between the type of 
school, the extent of service, and the quality of 
personnel.’ 


Organization 
The 101,273 school districts of the forty- 


eight states are predominantly rural. Approx- 
imately 80,000 of the total may be so classified. 


INEQUALITIES OF Opportunity WITHIN 
THE EXISTING PROGRAM 


Rural-urban Differences 


In summarizing urban-rural differences, 
David Т. Blose states that ° 


1. The pupil-teacher load is less in rural areas than 
in urban areas. 

2. The urban schocl term averages 14 days longer 
than the rural school term. 

3. The urban pupil attends an average of 6.6 days 
longer than the rural pupil. ` 

4. The average member of the instructional staff 


Systems, 1945-46, Table 30, Chapter 2, 1949, were 
divided as follows: 


$2,707,440,760 
111,046,088 
11,476,635 
76,922,958 


$2,906,886,441 


3 Total expenditures for the same purposes in 1935— 
36 were $1,968,898,198, a difference of $498,117,638. 
These differences should be considered in relation to 
changes in the purchasing power of the dollar: These 
differences, according to the National Education Asso- 
ciation “Statistics of State Progress in Public Edu- 
cation,” Table 4, p. 122, Research Bulletin, 25:4 
(December, 1947) are: 


Current Expense 


Year Expenditures 
1939-40 $ 88.09 
1944-45 125.41 


1947-48 (Est.) 154.00 


4 Exact classification between urban and rural dis- 
tricts is difficult because of the lack of uniformity in 
classifying and reporting by the several states 
(1945-46). 


Ау. Monthly Purchasing 

Consumer's Power 1935-39 
Index Dollars 
100.1 $88.00 
132.5 94.65 
164.0 93.90 


5 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Statistical Summary of Education, 1943-44, p. 11. 
Washington: U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, 1946. 
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in urban areas receives about twice the salary 
of the corresponding member in a rural area. 

5. The average annual cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance for current expense is: Urban, 
$114.61; Rural, $80.44 (78%). 

6. The average cost value of school property per 
pupil enrolled in urban areas is $429 as com- 
pared with $200 in rural areas, 


Since the United States Office of Education 
does not collect separate statistics for rural 
and urban schools but merely subtracts the 
urban statistics from the totals reported for 
each state, these results may be more favor- 
able to the rural areas than if detailed study 
were made of each rural unit. These data 
also provide no information about quantitative 
or qualitative curricular differences, diagnostic 
and remedial services, health services, play and 
recreation, the holding power of the schools, 
and the quality of the total educational en- 
vironment. 

In analyzing its own urban-rural services, 
the Michigan report states: ! 


The percentage of children attending school is 
higher. in the city than on farms at all ages except 
from 8-12 years, inclusive. ... The differences 
between them is considerable for those who are 
five and six years old, and for those who are 15 to 
20 years old. If the same percentage of farm chil- 
dren of each age from 5 to 24 years, inclusive, was 
attending school as of urban children then 20,000 
more farm children would be in school... . (page 
10) 

Even among the rural population the children of 
non-farm population, mostly villagers, are attending 
school in larger proportionate numbers at all ages, 
except 8 to 13 than are children of farmers. Appar- 
ently farm children are at a disadvantage under the 
present system of school district organization and 
administration. Few farm children live in a twelve- 
grade district and this is a predominant reason for 
only 51.1 per cent of the farm children between 
ages 15-18 attending school in comparison with 
69.9 per cent of urban children in the same age- 
groups. ... (page 11) 

1 Тһе Michigan Public Education Study Com- 
mission, a gubernatorial appointed study group 
including legislators, business men, educators, and 
representatives of urban and farm groups, .made a 
comprchensive report of conditions, together with a 
series of recommendations to the State Legislature in 
1944. The report was published by the State under 
the title, The Improvement of Public Education in 
Michigan. 


Illiteracy is more prevalent in the farming sections 
than in the cities. In the 56 counties having urban 
centers in 1930 the illiteracy rate was higher in the 
farm populations than in the urban population in 38 
of them... . (page 17) 

Essential equalization of educational Opportunity 
can be accomplished only as the state establishes ade- 
quate educational standards of need and of perform- 
ance and makes provision both for their execution 
and appraisal. If the rural child is to compete for 
the good things in American life today he must have 
educational opportunity similar to that available to 
the urban child. At least a majority of the children 
raised on farms will make their future living in com- 
petition with urban reared children. A changing 
economy is closing the once wide gap between 
industry and the farm and is creating the need for 
better understanding, closer integration of mutual 
interests and greater cooperation. Farm-industrial 
interests are mutually inclusive. The gap between 
rural and urban educational Opportunity was com- 
mented on as early as 1844. Numerous piecemeal 
attempts have been made by the Legislature since 
1891 partially to equalize rural-urban opportunity 
through improvement of the local administrative 
structure. Despite these efforts the differences in 
rural-urban opportunity have progressively become 
greater rather than less... . (pages 226-27) 


Dual School Systems 


Seventeen of the states and the District of 
Columbia maintain separate schools for Negro 
children? In most instances where a dual 
system of education is maintained the financial 
support of the schools for white children is 
below the national average. Six per cent, 
approximately 8,000,000 of the total popula- 
tion, is in the dual-system area.’ The national 
percentage of the total number of children in 
Secondary schools is 23.94; in the Negro 
schools, 10.9, 


School Term 


The average number of days per year during 
which all the public elementary and secondary 
schools were in session in 1943-44 was 175.5, 


? Enrollment: Elementary, 2,029,368; Secondary, 
247,374; Total, 2,276,742. 

з This low condition of the Negro schools in the 
South and Southwest is due in large measure to the 
lack of economic power to support schools. Improve- 
ment in the quality of Negro schools is noticeable in 
North Carolina, Texas, and West Virginia where 
there are greater resources. 

E 
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or slightly more than 8.5 months." There is а 
variation of more than a school month (26.1 
days) between the poorest-and the best state. 
The state average which the Office of Educa- 
tion uses hides the significant variations within 
each of the states. There is still a great differ- 
ence between the average length in urban and 
rural school years in almost every state. 


Attendance 


The variation in days attended is from 161.8 
in Michigan and 161.6 in Illinois to 131.1 in 
Kentucky and 135.3 in Wyoming, with a 
national average of 150.6. The difference 
between Michigan and Kentucky is 30.7 days, 
or one and one-half months. Conservative 
estimates point to the social need for at least 
ten months of school, or approximately 185 
working days, excluding normal holidays. 
Progressive lay and professional opinion has 
long believed that a twelve month school year 
is necessary to provide the best education 
opportunity for American children. The full 
year plan may be flexibly organized on the 
quarter instead of the semester basis, with 
provision for child camping and travel experi- 
ences, sufficient time for evaluation of current 
practice, and opportunity for constant improve- 
ment by the teachers. lt also makes possible 
the balancing of teacher load so that much cur- 
rent overtime improvement effort may be 
better distributed throughout the year. The 
teacher is given twelve months of employment 
without the long, conventional, payless summer 
layoff and is given the same chance for paid 


1 Average number of days school in session in 
1945—46 was 178.8. The range was from 188.7 in 
Illinois to 162.6 in Mississippi. Since many holidays and 
other occasions when schools are closed are still computed 
as perfect attendance these data should be viewed con- 
servatively. 

? See Glencoe, Illinois, public schools for one type 
of twelve month school program. 

з For a description Cg the army's elastic use of the 
term “Functional Literacy" see The Nation's Schools, 
37:1:18 (January, 1946). Functional illiteracy has 


vacations that administrators now епјоу.2 It 
should be considered not an “economy device" 
but a means for improving and enriching the 
total instruction program. 


Holding Power 


Public school holding power may be very 
roughly estimated by the loss of children pass- 
ing through the grades. In 1934—35 a total of 
3,623,589 children started the first grade. 
In 1945-46 only 1,032,420 were left in the 
twelfth year, commonly considered the essen- 
tial education minimum. This represented a 
gross decline of 71.6 per cent. The question of 
holding power as a gross index of education 
opportunity becomes even more significant 
when applied to segregated schools for Ne- 
groes. А total of 765,033 Negro children 
entered the first grade in 1934—35, but only 
38,466 reached the twelfth grade by 1945-46. 
The loss for Negro schools was 95 per cent. 


Adult Education 


'The schools have focused their major at- 
tention on the education of elementary and 
secondary school children. In adult education 
the gap between program and need is much 
more serious than in childhood education. Of 
the 70,668,000 adults 25 or more years old in 
1945, 10,000,000 were functional illiterates; 
3,000,000 had never attended school; only one- 
half of the total had completed the twelfth 
grade? The 3,050,803 resident aliens need 
opportunities for elementary education in the 


been variously described. A reasonable definition is 
the ability to read, write and use the simpler arith- 
metical processes in ordinary life tasks, or the as- 
sumption of a fourth to sixth grade elementary 
education. Absolute illiteracy, or the inability to read 
and write in the English language, as defined by the 
U.S. Census Bureau and the basis on which statistics 
were gathered until 1930 indicated that the public 
schools had made great strides in overcoming this 
obstacle, a decrease of 17 per cent in 58 years. The 
federal evidence: 


Year Per cent Year Per cent 
1870 20 i910 7.7 
1880 17 1920 6.0 
1890 13.3 1930 4.3 
1900 10.7 1938 (est.) 3.0 


А 


English language and for work to prepare 
them for American citizenship. 

Adult education is not completely a problem 
of the elementary and secondary school sys- 
tems but also of advanced institutions of 
learning. However, the major institutional 
burden will fall normally on the secondary 
public schools. The public schools expended 
only a reported total of $8,582,610 in 1943-44 
for summer, evening, and continuation schools.! 


METHOD or OPERATION 


The public school in the United States is 
operated by a full-time professional personnel 
which includes custodians, clerks, teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 
People under democratic organization, how- 
ever, have always had a great distrust of the 
specialized professional, and they consider 
their total interests in education superior to 
those of any special group including even the 
teaching profession. Thus, while professional 
leadership is not without influence, the actual 
shaping of larger education policy grows out of 
community, state, and national influences. 
The board of education is the social crucible 
through which community desire and profes- 
sional interpretation of need are blended into a 
practical, working program. Community con- 
trol of public education has produced an uneven 
development, but one that is elastic and easy to 
modify when the people are well informed and 
understand the need. 


Democracy in Theory 


Dynamic democracy is a self-repairing 
society. It improves, rebuilds, and even re- 
places social machinery without shutting down 
or destroying the plant. In theory it operates 
on a consensus developing from custom and 
tradition blended with the results of a free and 
well-informed discussion of the specific prob- 
lem under consideration. Fach problem gener- 
ates its particular public opinion. Where com- 
plete and unhampered flow of information, and 
full objective discussion are found together 
with a reasonable balance between age-groups 

*See also The Forty-Eight State School Systems, 


Ch. 9. "Present Problems and Future Prospects." 
Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1949. 


and a dynamic cultural set, public opinion will 
tend to divide according to a normal distribu- 
tion scale. The following theoretical dis- 
tribution may be assumed: Radical and reac- 
tionary extremes, five per cent each; progres- 
sives and conservatives, fifteen per cent cach; 
and a central group of sixty per cent ranging 
from progressivism to conservatism. 


Democracy in Practice 


There are wide gaps between the theory 
and practice of democracy in the United States. 
In actual fact the American people tend much 
more toward conservatism than toward pro- 
gressivism. In the words of a Daughter of the 
American Revolution, “We have had our 
revolution." This trend toward conservatism 
is due to the complacency that accompanies 
and sterilizes achievement, the desire to retain 
established privileges; it is also the result of 
autocratic education and an aging population. 
In addition, since the elementary and secondary 
schools are concerned with the direction of the 
immature, they show a natural conservatism in 
practice because of the influence of parents on 
their children. Parents are prone to rear their 
children in their own image, an image which 
they have had time to rationalize into ideal 
proportions; and this in itself is conservative. 


Loss of audacity. As the people of the United 
States age, something of their youthful audacity 
is also disappearing. Those who have attained 
both wealth and privilege desire to keep them, 
and those who have not desire greater in- 
dividual economic security as an offset. Life 
after forty is for most people a different kind 
of life all too frequently beset with doubts, 
premonitions, and actual fears growing from a 
lack of realistic education for living in a 
highly intricate and delicately balanced techno- 
logical culture. The attempts to turn from the 
realities of life to authoritarian comfort in 
education? and in sectarianism during and 
after great national and international crises arc 
symptomatic. 


Pressure groups. Added to the age clement 


2 The neo-Thomism of Adler, Hutchins, Barr and 
others; the authoritarian, managerial trend in uni- 
versities are examples. 
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is the fact that the American people are organ- 
ized and operate governmentally in pressure 
groups, each of which appears to be seeking 
its own selfish ends with little regard for 
social justice or the brotherhood of man.! Big 
agriculture, big business, big finance, and big 
labor all too frequently assume that their own 
group interests are superior to the interests of 
the people as a whole. Sectarian interests 
strive against each other for control, often 
employing types of propaganda sadly lacking 
in the elements of tolerance and fair play. 
Self-interest and self-profit аге not proper 
motives from which to operate free enterprise 
today unless social enlightenment, social con- 
science, and long-range vision are present. 

There is also considerable difficulty in 
maintaining the free flow of ideas. American 
publishers and radio corporations, caught on 
the three-pronged hook of advertisers, readers 
or listeners, and their own personal interests, 
present partial and colored news to satisfy 
special interests. Government at local, state, 
and national levels is not above the promulga- 
tion of partial fact and pointed policies in main- 
taining itself in office. 

The total number of pressure groups in the 
United States and their power in manufactur- 
ing, directing, and controlling public opinton is 
difficult to understand without careful study.? 
Sometimes they approach the public indirectly 
by attempting to influence textbook authors 
and publishers, and frequently they use their 
own specialized propaganda in direct pressure 
upon the community. If they are successful, 
counter-propaganda is quickly developed. One 
important source of this counter-propaganda is 


1 See John A. Ryan, Distributive Justice. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1942. 

2 For a brief but fairly comprehensive treatment see 

Stuart Chase, Democracy Under Pressure. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 
. For treatment of particular groups see: Marcus, 
Duffield, King Legion. New York: Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith, 1931; William Gellermann, The 
Americin Legion as Educator. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 1938; Stanley F. 
Horn, Invisible Empire. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1939; George Seldes, 1000 Americans. New 
York: Boni & Gaer, Inc., 1947; Paul Blanshard, 
American Freedom and Catholic Power. Boston: The 
Beacon Press, 1949. 

3 See Chapter 31. 


the American public school, whose classless, 
impartial, non-partisan, non-sectarian ideal, 
while not completely attained, is deeply em- 
bedded in community tradition and tends to 
assert itself whenever there is danger. So long 
as freedom of speech, of publication, and of 
peaceful assembly exist, there is little long- 
term danger that any special interest can gain 
complete control or create a permanent im- 
balance of interests. At any given period, 
however, these pressures and activities may 
be very annoying and require alert popular 
vigilance. 

Change 

The democratic social institution, because 
of its conservative nature and its need for 
strong supporting opinion, will probably never 
be far in the van in meeting social need. Insti- 
tutional change is brought about either by 
pressure from without or from within the oper- 
ating pattern. With the schools, outside 
stimulus has been responsible for much of the 
development and expansion of the institutional 
activity, while the effect of professional lead- 
ership has been most heavily felt in methodol- 
ogy and internal organization. 

When a need is felt for modification or en- 
largement of the education plan and a remedy is 
proposed, the intensity of feeling aroused in 
the subsequent discussion of the proposal 
depends upon the actual urgency of the need. 
Practical emergencies produce quicker accept- 
ance of remedies than vaguer, more general 
feelings of need. This fact is due partly to the 
intensity of emotion engendered by practical 
emergencies, and also to the actual readiness of 
the people to accept panaceas quickly in 
troubled times. The acceptance of a new idea 
under normal conditions is slow. It may take 
thirty to forty years for a movement to find its 
way into institutional practice.* 


4 See Supreme Court of the United States, No, 272, 
October, 1948 decision on the subject of Freedom of 
Speech in Terminiello у. City of Chicago. 

5 The general movement to reorganize rmm 
education through the fourteenth year was promul- 
gated by President Eliot of Harvard in 1888, carried 
on during the nineties by Presidents Angell, Butler, 
and Harper. Sixty years later the final organization 
of complete secondary school programs at com- 
munity level through the fourteenth year is just be- 
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WEAKNESS or Pusiic EDUCATION 


The major weaknesses of the American 
public schools as presented in publications of 
all types during the past two decades can be 
summarized briefly. Legislatures are re- 
sponsible for approving compulsory attendance 
statutes and child labor laws, but always with 
sufficiently large exceptions to permit farmers, 
newspaper publishers, and certain types of 
retailers to exploit children. According to 
the 1940 census there were 249,521 children 
between the ages of 14 and 15 years, or 5.2 per 
cent of the total age group, gainfully employed 
in the United States. In the age groups of 16 
to 17 years there were 1,029,291 gainfully 
employed, or 21.0 per cent of the group total. 
There has been a 10.7 per cent improvement 
in this age-group since 1930.2 In the 18-19 
age-group 2,645,289, or 52.7 per cent, are gain- 
fully employed. These children of elementary 
and secondary school age are being deprived 
of their educational birthright because their 
exploitation is economically profitable. 

In addition, the too formal academic char- 
acter of the schools makes provision for in- 
dividual differences difficult, so that many 
children are forced out at an early age through 
lack of interest and the narrowness of the pro- 
gram. Теп years later the same teachers 
organize committees to combat juvenile de- 
linquency stemming from the inadequacy of 
the schools and their own teaching. 

Instead of providing equal education op- 
portunity, the money spent on public educa- 
tion now accentuates the differences between 
the better and poorer schools and between 
urban and rural children. Instead of being 


coming advanced practice. For detailed discussion 
of this early movement see Frank Forest Bunker, 
Reorganization of the Public School System. Wash- 
ington: U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1916, 
No. 8. 

1 There is extensive criticism in both professional, 
lay and sectarian literature and in current magazines 
and journals. А good anthology of educational 
thought, practice and criticism may be found in 
Porter Sargent, Between Two Wars: The Failure of 
Education, 1920-40, 1945, and War and Education. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 1943. 

? Katherine D. Lumpkin and Dorothy W. Douglas, 
Ec Workers in America. New York: Robert McBride 

о., 1938. 


classless, the secondary schools, because of 
their academic nature and rapidly growing 
"special fee” practices, are snobbish in em- 
phasizing white-collar or so-called intellectual 
over social values. Instead of teaching the 
classless concept of American society, they 
tend to emphasize the interests of bankers, 
corporate managers, and organized agriculture. 
The National Association of Manufacturers, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Farm Bureau, aided by the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
influence the content of teaching. Public 
schools are becoming increasingly determin- 
istic through the influence of some race- 
conscious anthropologists and psychologists, 
American business, and vocationalists. Under 
the euphemistic name of “guidance,” the 
teaching process is tending toward pedagogic 
determinism and toward mass-class schools. 
Racial and religious discriminations exist not 
only in the dual-school systems of the South 
but also in certain sections of the North and 
the far West.’ Publicly supported colleges and 
universities maintain “quota systems” in their 
professional schools based on color, race, and 
religion. Public schools in large cities are 
dominated by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
while in smaller places and in rural areas they 
are controlled by the dominant Protestant 
sect. According to most bishops and many 
Protestant ministers they are “secular,” 
“materialistic,” and “godless.” + 

The public schools provide narrow training 
along conventional lines rather than a broad 
education in realistic understanding of Ameri- 
can culture and the means for developing dem- 
ocratic competence. They tend to prolong 
the period of emotional and social immaturity 
through too close supervision, attempting to 
develop democratic competence through auto- 
cratic methods derived from church and 
academic tradition as well as from imitation of 
economic managerial practice. Instead of 
teaching reflective thinking through freedom 


3 Henry Е. and Katherine Pringle, The Color Line 
in Medicine. New York: The Committee of 100, 
20 W. 40th Street, New York 18, New York. 

4John F. Noll, Our National Enemy Number One: 
Education Without Religion. Huntington, Indiana: 
Sunday Visitor Press, 1942. 
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of learning, they emphasize controlled teach- 
ing. The entire process of formal education 
tends to maintain immaturity rather than 
stimulate maturation. 

Public school teachers are all too often 
merely trained, not educated. Teacher prepa- 
ration agencies produce conventional-minded, 
complaisant individuals easily amenable to 
administrative direction, and because of the 
low economic rewards, teaching tends to at- 
tract many of mediocre ability. The profes- 
sional incompetence of a large proportion of 
the teaching personnel has resulted in inade- 
quacy in professional leadership. Teachers’ 
organizations, eager to increase their member- 
ship, have too frequently pointed their program 
toward improving their economic status and 
devoted only secondary efforts to overcoming 
social lag in their teaching programs. Auto- 
cratic executive action within the schools 
has also been responsible for the stifling of 
much initiative and experimentation, and for 
the suppression of ideas on the part of teachers, 
in both rural and large urban centers. 

Extreme localism and inadequate organiza- 
tion, growing out of the frontier and maintained 
to satisfy selfish rural interests, results in poor 
programs, poor teachers, poor buildings, and 
poor support. Interpretation frequently de- 
generates into selfish promotion similar in 
nature to other pressure group “public геја- 
tions,” and thus true knowledge of conditions 
is deliberately kept from the people in the 
interests of the organized teaching profession. 
Complete emphasis is placed upon operation, 
and the teaching profession, with Jovian com- 
placence and an almost neurotic sensitivity to 
criticism, gives little heed to research, ap- 
praisal, and experimentation to improve the 
public school. Тһе experimental work of 
universities and other centers is either neg- 
lected or translated into unmodified conven- 
tional practice by mere change in terminology. 


STRENGTH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Education is the most important propaganda 
agency in modern life, and its direct control by 


1 Сам Lotus Becker, Freedom and Responsibility in 
the American Way of Life. Chapters И and УІ. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1945. 


each state and by the people in community 
administrative areas or school districts is a 
safeguard against its misuse or abuse by either 
government or special interest groups, includ- 
ing the teaching profession. Localism in pub- 
lic education, sufficiently responsible to both 
state and national needs, is the outstanding 
phenomenon in a huge and most complicated 
technological culture whose salient character- 
istic is a high centralization with strong 
tendencies in the direction of the growth of a 
police-power state.? It is the great means of 
preventing the education function from degen- 
erating into a mere federal propaganda agency 
either directly or through the willing coopera- 
tion of the organized teaching profession. 

Localism produces great unevenness in edu- 
cation effort and probably in performance, 
and accounts in some measure for current in- 
equality of education opportunity; but it also 
creates great elasticity and freedom of move- 
ment within states and within localities. In 
the Jast analysis, the strength of democracy is 
the strength of the self-governing community, 
and the self-governing school community is the 
basic strength of public education. 

Most education progress has come about 
through the efforts of popular leaders; the 
teaching profession as a whole has not dis- 
played either the imagination, leadership, or 
audacity of the layman. The people аге 
gradually forcing the schools to change from 
an academic to a dynamic status. Whenever 
the educators or educationists resist, the people 
force change. 

Just as they have broken the old academic 
solidarity of the four-year high school through 
the introduction of the junior high school, 
social processes are now at work breaking up 
the academic isolation and solidarity of the 
colleges by the development of people’s col- 
leges giving instruction through the fourteenth 


2 Wallace B. Donham, Education for Responsible 
Living. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 

3 There is currently no exact means for determining 
objective levels of performance or efficiency since 
there is no generally accepted or used appraisal tech- 
nique. 


4 Ignazio Silone, The School for Dictators. New 
York; Harper & Brothers, 1938. 
James Marshall, The Freedom to be Free. New 


York: The John Day Co., 1943. 
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year. The struggle between the popular 
forces that are slowly creating a democratic 
system of secondary schools and universities, 
and the traditional academic group that repre- 
sents the aristocratic concept of education, is a 
real struggle even though not often marked by 
physical or open clash. The complete social- 
ization of the secondary school is not far away. 
The universities have already been affected 
by this pressure, as is evidenced by the exten- 
sion of their curriculum to practical and some- 
times homely offerings neither approved nor 
relished by the academic traditionalists. 

Far from being “materialistic” or “godless,” 
the public schools are teaching the religion of 
fair play, of tolerance, “the golden rule" and 
the brotherhood of man. There is no place 
for bigotry or small sectarian presumptions in 
the classroom or on the playground,! and the 
child of foreign birth is accepted in accord 
with the practice of cultural pluralism. 

As democratic agencies, the public schools 
are subject to the same pressures and influences 
as other public and even quasi-public agencies. 
In addition, since they are concerned with the 
care of the immature, they are normally more 
conservative than agencies which deal purely 
with the adult. If viewed rationally and ob- 
jectively, these pressures need occasion no 
great worry, though like all pressures, they 
need full and constant publicity. The main- 
tenance of a rational equilibrium between the 
individual and the group, the dynamics of 
democracy, only demands relative freedom 
from fear and exploitation for the individual 
and for the group. The democratic way is а 
constant, healthy, and robust struggle between 
the individual and the group to attain balance. 

There is much evidence of flexibility and of 
growth within the school itself and through 
the intelligent cooperation in recent years 
between the legislatures, the lay public, and 
the teaching profession. This renascence of 
inventory and planning has been active at 
federal,? regional, and state levels. 


1 Conrad Henry Moehlman, The Church as Edu- 
cator, Chapters ХЇ-ХУ. New York: Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, 1947, and School and Church: The American 
Уу Chapter VII. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1944, 

John S. Brubacher, Editor, The Public Schools and 


The growth at the state level is probably 
the most prolific and long-range planning in 
the history of American public education. 
At least thirteen major studies have been pub- 
lished, and others are in the process of develop- 
ment) Most of them cover elementary and 


Spiritual Values, Seventh Yearbook of the John Dewey 

Society. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 

2 Federal Studies: The White House Conference, 1930; 
Federal Relations to Education, 1931; Report of the 
(Advisory) Committee, 1938; Higher Education for 
American Democracy, 1947; National Resources I Jevelop- 
ment, 1942; To Secure These (Civil) Rights, 1947. 

3 Southern States Work Conference on School Ad- 
ministrative Problems, Improving Education im the 
Southern States. Tallahassee, 1940, three bulletins; 
1941, six bulletins; 1942, four bulletins; 1943, three 
bulletins. 

* School Improvement Projects by States: 

Alabama. Public Education in Alabama, A Report of 
the Alabama Educational Survey Commission. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 
1945. 

California, Postwar Objectives of Public Education т 
California, Sacramento: State Reconstruction and 
Reemployment Commission, 1945. 

Colorado. Calvin Grieder, School District Reorganiza- 
tion for Colorado. Bulletin: The Colorado Associ- 
ation of School Boards, 1944. 

Florida. Education and Florida's Future and Education 
and the Future of Florida. Tallahassee: Florida 
Citizen's Committee on Education, 1947. 

Kentucky. Problems т Improvement of Instruction, 
Education Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 12. Frankfort: 
Department of Education, 1941. 

Louisiana. Louisiana Looks at its Schools. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana Educational Survey Commission (Sum- 
mary Report), 1942. 

Maryland. Proposed Program of Education in Maryland. 
Baltimore: Department of Education, 1944. 

Michigan. The Improvement of Public Education in 
Michigan. Lansing: The Michigan Public Educa- 
tion Study Commission, Report No. 1, Feb., 1943; 
“The Report of the Commission,” July, 1944. 

Nebraska. Nebraska Educational Survey. Lincoln: 
Nebraska State Planning Board, 1940; Millard 5. 
Bell, A Plan for Reorganization of Administrative 
Units for Schools of Nebraska. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941. 

New York. Regents Plan for Postwar Education in 
New York, 1944; Improving Educational Oppor- 
tunities in Rural Areas, 1946; The Council on Rural 
Education, A New Intermediate School District for 
New York State, 1947. Albany: The State Educa- 
tion Department, The University of the State of . 
New York. 

Ohio. Miami Workshop Committee, A Program for 
Public School Education in Ohio. Columbus: Miami 
Workshop Committee, 1944. 

Oklahoma, Paramount Needs of Education in Oklahoma. 
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secondary education thoroughly; others in- 
clude advanced education as well. "These pro- 
grams will not be completely or easily adopted 
within a short span. “They do, however, 
represent not only the potentialities and possi- 
bilities of extra-institutional planning, but also 
some of the surging resiliency of the total 
organization. They are evidence of the inher- 
ent strength of public education їп the hearts 
of the people and of freedom to criticize and 
plan. 


INTERPRETATION AND IMPROVEMENT 


The theory of democratic government 
definitely considers the contraction or enlarge- 
ment of institutional activity to be а function of 
the people. Democratic institutions rest upon 
popular confidence, which must be developed 
through institutional efficiency and honesty 
and through knowledge of what is taking place. 
Like all other popular agencies, the public 
schools are limited in their effectiveness by the 
degree of popular understanding. Understand- 
ing is developed through knowledge that may 
be derived from institutional relations, from 
the carry-over of youthful indoctrination, from 
direct participation as a parent in the edu- 
cation process, through adult education, or 


through specific interpretation by the institu- 


Oklahoma City: Oklahoma Educational Associ- 
ation Policies Commission, 1940. ў Ia 
Washington. George D. Strayer, Public Education in 
Washington; a Report of а Survey of Education in 
Washington. Olympia: State Printing Office, 1946. 


tion itself of institutional purposes, values, 
conditions, and needs. Since understanding 
is developed through knowledge, appreciation, 
and confidence, through belief in institutional 
integrity and unselfishness of purpose, the 
efficiency and progress of the public schools 
will be conditioned at any given time by the 
public opinion that may be developed in com- 
munity and state. Thus the degree of effec- 
tiveness with which the institution interprets 
social or community need to the people will 
determine its efficiency. Under a democratic 
form of social organization, institutional per- 
sonnel must accept the responsibility for in- 
stitutional progress. Interpretation is the 
means by which institutional change may be 
made and social lag overcome." 

Since the public school is integral with 
American culture and therefore under the 
direct control of the people, progress in educa- 
tion can be made, particularly on the еје- 
mentary and secondary levels, only as the 
people understand purpose and need and are 
thus willing to take steps for improvement. 
Improvement of the total education process 
and its development of a functionally dynamic 
instead of a moribund academic tempo is the 
role of interpretation which, in another sense, 
is the problem of adult education. 


1 For full discussion of this problem, see Arthur B. 
Moehlman, Social Interpretation. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1938; and Today's Techniques, 
First Yearbook of the School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, Arthur H. Rice, Editor. Ann Arbor: The 
Ann Arbor Press, 1943. 
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Functional Administration 


Public education in American democracy is not a protected academic island in a 
windless civic sea. The democratic process is robust and turbulent, with strong 
individual and group reactions, and the public school in its daily operation is constantly 
subjected to strains and stresses generated from differences in the economic, political, 
religious, and social life of the people. Under this pressure, boards of education, 
superintendents, and teachers make decisions which, in their cumulative effect, greatly 
influence the ultimate character of the public school. 

If these decisions are merely expedient, by yielding to the strongest pressures, 
they eventually may nullify long-range democratic objectives. If premised upon 
logical purposes and procedures based on function, they may strengthen and gradually 
improve public education by providing a long-range plan by which to chart programs. 
These principles represent a synthesis drawn from American ideals and purposes. 
Since the public school must operate in harmony with the basic cultural patterns, its 
organization must translate and apply these broad cultural purposes. The translation 
of these purposes into general guiding principles or policies is essential not only to 
the organization and operation of a completely satisfactory system of education for 
American democracy, but also as a means for constantly appraising the achievement 
of these purposes in practice. 

An attempt has been made within four chapters to present a comprehensive philosophy 
of American public school administration and the type of organization its application 
produces. It presents a basis for both the operation and the improvement of the 
education activity as expressed through the organized schools. These principles are 
here translated directly into a functional form that may be used as a guide for developing 
organization and also as a means for appraising existing organization. 
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purpose of education. As a definite and con- 
scious practice it has never been confined to 
the agency known as the school, but is present 
in every institution and in every phase of the 
total environment. The home, the state, the 
church, economic and social organization all 
play their part in the transmission of the cul- 
tural heritage. The reproductive process 
takes place within the patterns of a culture, 
or in modern practice, within that form of 
cultural organization called the state. It does 
пог exist as something apart or in suspension, 
but is always limited and conditioned by the 
cultural patterns. This education process is 
vital to social continuity and cannot be neg- 
lected. Since it operates in definite physical, 
cultural, and organizational limits, it must act 
in harmony with these beliefs, practices, and 
ideals. 

All cultures change. In simple cultures, 
change is generally so slow that it is almost 
imperceptible within the life span of a genera- 
tion; in more complex cultures, based on a 
highly developed technology, change is easier 
to discern. There is a constant conflict be- 
tween developing patterns, causing dislocations 
and creating difficulties. The normal change 
in social reproduction comes through group 
acceptance of new cultural practices and their 
integration into accepted habits and patterns. 
The institutionalized education process, at 
least so far as the immature are concerned, 
tends to lag behind cultural changes. This is 
due partly to the nature of the agency and 
partly to the conservatism of parents with 
respect to their children. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of the entire education process operating 
independently of the society which has insti- 
tutionalized it for the specific attainment of 
certain broad cultural objectives. 

2. Education as a function is a constant in all 
cultures. However, its specific objectives, extent, 
method, and its institutional organization should 
be considered as a current and transitory expres- 
sion. 

The education process by which the cultural 
heritage is transmitted to each generation is 
itself definite and permanent, but since changes 
in cultures are reflected in institutional changes, 
only the process itself can be considered a 
constant. Within the brief history of the 


United States, education, which was formerly 
confined primarily to the home, partly to the 
church, and informally to the community, has 
changed to the extent that the state now oper- 
ates approximately 90 per cent of all institu- 
tionalized education effort. The change in 
mechanical form from the simple, ungraded 
organization of frontier days through the union 
school era to the seven-four and eight-four 
plans, and now toward an eight-four-four plan 
plus a great variety of expressions adjusted 
to community needs and size, indicates that 
technical organization itself has little perma- 
nence. Changes in teaching method from the 
hornbook and birch rod to the self-directed 
activity of the better present-day schools 
furnish little comfort to those who think that 
method may be validly constant. 

In an agrarian culture formal education may 
stop for the mass even before the completion 
of the elementary years, while under a com- 
plex and highly interdependent technological 
organization mass education may be essential 
until the end of adolescence. The more 
dynamic and complex the culture, the more 
rapid is the shift in institutional activity. 

Functionally, only the process itself has any 
finality. Program, personnel, immediate ob- 
jectives, extent, organization, institutional ori- 
entation, and method all must change with the 
culture and should never be allowed to acquire 
the false sanctity of tradition. 

3. Education in the ever changing democratic 
culture must be ideal in outlook and dynamic in 
practice. Extreme care must constantly be taken 
to recognize the inevitability of change, to guard 
against a too narrow concept of education activity, 
and to avoid the inculcation of concepts of social 
stratification and cultural inflexibility growing 
out of individual narrowness and inflexibility. 

There is little place for determinism in a 
democracy or in democratic education, Exact 
knowledge of the nature of the individual and 
his potentialities for growth under adequate 
environmental agencies and stimuli is still 
much too limited to encourage or permit 
assumptions of this nature. Any dogmatic 
theories concerning the limits or ceilings of 
human possibilities may be completely over- 
thrown by the scientific discoveries of tomor- 
tow. Even with existing knowledge the po- 
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tentialities of an individual are difficult to 
chart mechanically and finally. Whatever 
apparent limitations he shows may be just as 
logically charged against the incompetence of 
education and the inadequacy of teaching or 
environment as against individual limitations. 

Since change is fundamental to the demo- 
cratic culture, a basic purpose of education is 
to avoid any practice that makes for individual 
or cultural inflexibility and finality. Institu- 
tional inertia, incompetence, and the pressures 
of special conservative interest groups accen- 
tuate finality in purpose, program, and organi- 
zation. ‘These tendencies are in direct opposi- 
tion to the cultural need for a flexible person- 
ality. Current drifts toward a narrow concept 
of vocational or professional training are also 
dangerous to cultural flexibility. Education 
within a democratic culture consists of more 
than merely training for earning a livelihood 
and mechanical participation in civic life. The 
door of opportunity must never be closed to 
any individual at any age. The American 
concept of a single education, social in purpose, 
adjusted to individual differences and available 
to all, rather than a series of separate ladders of 
different heights and strengths, supports the 
belief in the essential classlessness of a demo- 
cratic society. 

4. The American public school is conceived as 
a classless, impartial, non-partisan, non-sectarian 
agency through which all children may receive 
instruction. It is a common meeting place for 
the harmonization of those cultural differences 
which otherwise create social conflict and group 
cleavage. 

‘American cultural pluralism may be repre- 
sented as a small core of general conformity 
with certain ideals and practices, surrounded 
by a larger circle of individual and cultural 
diversities. The harmonization of cultural 
differences may be achieved through coercion 
and control of thought and action as under 
totalitarian concepts of the state, or through 
voluntary individual and group acceptance 
based upon conviction, as in the formal or in- 
formal education of a democracy. Тһе 
ideology of the democratic state is that of an 
impartial third party, forming a central rallying 
point for all essential areas of cooperation. 

1 See Chapter 2. 


In recent years there has also been a definite 
trend toward a welfare state but this trend does 
not invalidate the concept of impartiality.’ 
The democratic state is conceptually impar- 
tial and non-partisan, giving equal recognition 
and protection to all creeds and to individual 
and group cultural differences. It is thus 
possible through the framework of government 
to provide for the harmonization of cultural 
differences that might normally result in social 
stratification, group cleavage, or serious social 
conflict. 

In the area of cultural reproduction, the 
public school as an agency of the state, in 
active partnership with the people, operates 
under the same concept. While the state is a 
concept, the public school is an operating 
agency of government, an organizational means 
through which the ideology of the democratic 
state may: be carried into practice. As one of 
the major agencies for social reproduction and 
cultural improvement, the public school must 
recognize fully its classless, impartial, non- 
partisan, non-sectarian nature.’ It must accept 


2 For historical development of tendencies toward 
a welfare state see Henry Steele Commager, “Ар- 
praisal of the Welfare State,” The New York Times 
Magazine, May 15, 1949. 

3 Another point of view has been expressed by 
Dr. Jerome Nathanson of the Ethical Culture Society 
in a speech before the New York Teachers Guild on 
April 9, 1949: 

“Only through continuing the secular tradition in 
American education can we educate for a genuinely 
free society. For secularism need not be an anti- 
religious spirit or attitude. On the contrary, it can 
and should encourage the highest ethical values in the 
relations of children and adults. What secular edu- 
cation opposes is not religion, but religious sectarian- 
ism. Sectarianism, in its demand for an exclusive 
allegiance, divides people in their beliefs and, as we 
know from experience, can mot merely accentuate 
differences but create group hostilities. That is why 
а democratic educational system should do everything 
in its power to discourage such divisiveness, and to 
encourage in every way it can the holding of common 
values. 

“Yet today, on every side, we witness the sectarian 
invasion of education. Teachers are organized in 
professional groups according to sectarian belief. Pub- 
lic school students, through the system of released 
time for religious education, are separated from each 
other according to sectarian belief. The growing 
movement of parochial education — among Protes- 
tants and Jews as well as Catholics — catalogues chil- 
dren according to sectarian belief. | Democratic 
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its responsibility to organize itself in such a 
way as to teach the harmonizing of cultural 
differences and the minimizing of social 
conflict. It must be prepared to teach the art 
of logical, reflective thinking as well as toler- 
ance and respect for the personalities, opinions, 
and rights of others: the spirit of democracy 
is the spirit of intelligent cooperation. 

The school falls short of this ideal in practice 
because of the relatively low level of social 
efficiency, the incompetence of personnel, the 
confused social patterns, and the dominant 
residual influence of the authoritarianism of 
academic practices stemming from the greater 
authoritarianism of a medieval church. How- 
ever, in spite of all charges of partisanship, 
class-consciousness, institutional snobbery, 
economic bias, and inequality of opportunity, 
a strong vein of this idealistic concept per- 
vades institutional operation, particularly in 
elementary education. "The mere fact that the 
United States has been able to integrate, with 
so little struggle, the diverse cultures that 
large scale immigration has brought to this 
country is sufficient evidence that the public 
School does operate to a definite degree in 
accord with these broader concepts.! 


Purposes or Democratic EDUCATION 


The general and specific purposes of educa- 
tion under a democratic organization of life 
are expressed through two principles which 
recognize the plural nature of education pur- 
poses as well as the need for equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

5. The general purpose of education is to pre- 
pare the individual to live most usefully and 


education must regard such movements as a menace. 
And teachers concerned with education for a free 
society must resist them. . . . 

“If we really want democratic education, we have 
to be willing to pay for it. We have to pay it out of 
our own phe through increased taxes or through 
spending less for other things and more for this. We 
have to pay for it in increased respect for teachers. 
And we Tid to pay for it by creating an atmosphere 
of freedom, both inside the schools and outside them, 
which will permit them to do the democratic job that 
we continuously ask them to do.” 

(Reproduced by permission of Dr. Nathanson.) 

1 See Henry S. Commager “Our Schools Have Kept 
Us Free," Life, Oct. 16, 1950, pp. 46-47. 
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society based on justice and the inherent right 
of all people to be free and self governing. In 
this area the American public school faces a 
grave and relatively new responsibility in 
reaching the need for and the fundamentals of 
international organization.! 

6. Education within a democratic culture 
must provide for equality of individual opportu- 
nity їп accord with inborn capacity so that no 
individual will be deprived of education ad- 
vantages because of race, religion, age, geographic 
location, physical, social or economic conditions, 
and so that the group will not be deprived of the 
possible services, and contributions of any in- 
dividual. 

The provision for equalization of education 
opportunity is as vital to democracy as the 
continuity of the education process. Con- 
trary to popular belief, this concept is not ro- 
mantic or sentimental but thoroughly rational, 
as necessary for the state as for the individual. 
A democracy is concerned with the need for 
individual development, but it is just as strongly 
concerned with the possible losses that may 
accrue to the total culture through neglect to 
provide for the highest potentialities of every 
individual. Equalization of education oppor- 
tunity does not mean a leveling process, but 
exactly the reverse. № actually demands a 
differentiated, program adjusted to individual 
capacities. A satisfactory education plan 
for the child of sound body and mind may be 
unsatisfactory to a child handicapped in either 
or both. The exceptionally gifted child in like 
manner requires a specially enriched program 
for his greatest possible growth. While at 
present there is no indication that the education 
process can change natural capacity, the im- 
portant part it plays in its discovery and nur- 
ture cannot be overlooked: nature and nurture 
are twins. Certain fundamental cultural re- 
strictions, such as the specialized function of 
women, should also be given due institutional 
recognition. ae 

A democratic culture cannot distinguish 
between races, sects, religions, social statuses, 


1 Harold Benjamin, “Our People.” N.E.A. Journal, 


38:7:504-05 (October, 1949). 1 у 
? Calvin Grieder, “Equalization of Educational Op- 
ortunity — An Illusion," School and Society, 62:1605: 


203-04 (September 29, 1945). 


economic conditions, or places of living? Any 
attempt to discriminate or to evaluate is an 
inevitable step in the direction of social strati- 
fication and away from the concept of a class- 
less society. Every youth deserves his demo- 
cratic birthright — opportunity. If current 
economic maladjustments have produced severe 
restrictions, democratic society must remove 
these restrictions through amending educa- 
tion opportunity by direct individual sub- 
sidy. Thus, within certain natural limits, each 
generation can compete for the good things in 
life with a minimum handicap of cumulative 
disadvantages. 

But the public school, even under the most 
favorable conditions, is not of itself competent 
to provide real equality of education oppor- 
tunity unless the other phases of our democratic 
system do their share. Every child needs 
security in family life, good housing, good 
food, good medical care and the right of his 
parents to equal economic opportunity for a 
fair start in life. The most crucial period in 
every individual's life is early childhood when 
the absence of any of these five basic necessi- 
ties is bound to have effects that even the best 
forms of education cannot later overcome. 
These collateral needs have been too fre- 
quently overlooked in emphasizing the equal- 
izing of education opportunity. i 


ExTENT OF EDUCATION 


Education must be considered as a lifelong 
process. 

7. Education within a democratic culture must 
be considered as coextensive with life, beginning 
in infancy and ending with senescence. During 
the periods of infancy and youth, it is concerned 
with the discovery and facilitation of the inborn 
capacities of children, and during the period of 
maturity, with development and counseling, as 


3 Ruth Benedict, Race: Science and Politics. New 
York: Viking Press, 1945. 

Conrad Henry Moehlman, The Church As Educator, 
Chapter 14. New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Inc., 1947. 

Herbert J. Seligmann, Race Against Man. New 
York: С. Р. Putnam’s Sons, 1939. 

1 See Н. C. Hand, “Hidden Tuition Charges in High 
School Subjects," The Educational Forum, 13:441-48 
(May, 1949). 
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well as retraining the adult for indivjdual and 
social efficiency and enjoyment. 

One of the concepts of democratic life is 
the participation of all individuals in a rapidly 
evolving culture and the right of the individual 
to the greatest possible expression compatible 
with the general social welfare. The process 
of cultural change requires that the democratic 
education process be continuous during those 
periods of the individual's life when learning 
is most valuable. 

Acceptance of the education process as con- 
tinuous does not imply that all activity must 
take place within highly organized and special- 
ized agencies. Such a concept is undesirable 
even if it were possible. Formalized institu- 
tional training will be restricted in the main to 
the periods of infancy and youth while the 
responsibility for the continued development 
and counseling of the adult will be shared 
by many institutions and agencies. Education 
should be considered as an activity within 
all social organization in maintaining and im- 
proving the essential cultural continuity. 


INSTITUTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The public school is only one aspect of an 
extremely broad function and must cooperate 
with other education and social agencies in 
accomplishing its task. The very nature of 
its task demands an organization that will 
provide for continuity and freedom from inter- 
ruption. As stated earlier, the American pub- 
lic school also serves as a cultural clearing- 
house, a harmonizer of possible group conflict 
and must be organized to achieve this end. 

8. The education function is so complex that 
it is accomplished through a number of institu- 
tions, agencies and activities of which the for- 
mally organized public school is only one impor- 
tant agency. Cooperation with other education 
and social agencies is essential to the realization 
of desirable outcomes and coordination of the cul- 
tural program. 

Even in simpler and less organized cultures 
the complete education process is never 
confined to a single institution or a single 
organization. The need for diversity becomes 
even more necessary in complex cultures based 
upon an intricate technological structure. In 
addition, the pluralistic nature of the demo- 


cratic pattern demands diversity in ideas and 
practices. All institutions, agencies, and 
organizations are educative through the very 
act of operation. Some make conscious 
preparation for organized education as an 
aggressive means of extending their size and 
influence; others are passive in this respect. 

While the modern state has assumed a large 
degree of control of the education processes 
involving the child and youth, the socially 
controlled school cannot be considered com- 
pletely adequate during these years: the home, 
the church, and the community must supple- 
ment the more formal agency. The education 
of the adult is even more completely dispersed 
among various forms of voluntarily organized 
activities. For the formal school to have even 
a modicum of success in realizing its purposes 
it must necessarily cooperate with these insti- 
tutions and organizations and must obtain their 
cooperation in return so far as that is possible. 
The state thus far has played an insignificant 
role in this sector. 

9. The importance of education in the main- 
tenance and improvement of the organization and 
ideals of a democratic culture demands that the 
public school be protected from interruption by the 
avoidable effects of economic depressions and by 
the high emotions and vagaries of partisan political 
change. 

The education process is a continuing one, 
and it must not be arbitrarily stopped at any 
time because of breakdown in its administra- 
tive machinery. The child grows into the 
youth and the youth into maturity without 
respect for institutional assumptions. The 
only thing that the institution can do is to 
follow the child without stopping. Present 
techniques cannot measure the total cost to the 
culture of a breakdown in the education process 
for a month or a year. But if the present edu- 
cation program should stop for a school gener- 
ation, the effect would be quickly apparent 
without the necessity of measuring. 

The instruction program and service must 
not be slowed down or stopped as a result of 
the periodic bogging down of the economic 
machine or the demands of the military. It is 
possible to attain greater stability and greater 
assurance of constancy in program through the 
development of a better balanced system of 
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taxation involving community, state, and fed- 
eral governments that will produce more cer- 
tain revenue under all conditions. Greater 
diversity and stability in revenue and a more 
intelligent internal use of credit will also aid 
in securing that stability of program so essen- 
tial to this long-time process. On the other 
hand, the professional personnel must always 
be conscious of the current limits of economic 
capacity and should not make demands that 
are out of harmony with these conditions. 
The far-reaching importance of the educa- 
tion process as social propaganda accentuates 
the problem of political control. The organi- 
zation of public education into forty-eight 
independent state systems and the adminis- 
trative decentralization by communities within 
each state serve as an excellent device to pre- 
vent the education process from being used as 
an agency of governmental propaganda. Asa 
result of the concept that public education is 
an extension of the home, plus an organiza- 
tional accident, public education has developed 
independently of local civil government." 
This segregation of public education from 
civil government has enabled the people to con- 
centrate directly upon education and to express 
themselves without being confused by the 
multiple interests of wider political organiza- 
tion. This has largely contributed to the 
generally sound social development of the 
education function. While it may be theoret- 
ically possible to secure the same results under 
some integration with the functions of civil 
government, there is no assurance that the same 
degree of interest and actual participation in 
the education program could be maintained. 
The existence of special and independent 
organization, which simplifies participation by 
parents and other adult members of the com- 
munity, does not mean that the schools have 
been divorced from the actual political life of 
the community. Although separated from 


1 When the bibliocratic Massachusetts Bay colony 
provided for educational organization in 1647, the 
control was delegated to the elders operating in their 
capacity as selectmen probably because the act in- 
volved the levying of taxes. From this accident of 
location grew the independent board of education 
after the separation of church and state in New 


England. 


partisan political activities, the school is itself 
political within its special area or sphere. It is 
difficult to conceive of a social function oper- 
ating through any agency of democratic gov- 
ernment that could be divorced completely 
from the realities of life. 

10. The American public school, conceptually 
an impartial social agency, operates on a consensus 
and will always be subject to criticisms by both 
reactionary and radical opinion. 

Many board of education members and 
school superintendents feel that public criticism 
of the public school indicates poor administra- 
tion. To avoid the normal reaction of a free 
community to a complex public enterprise 
they too frequently resort to carefully directed 
and controlled propaganda as well as to great 
secrecy in operation. Even casual analysis of 
the democratic process proves that the ab- 
sence of criticism is generally an indication 
that the community education agency has 
ceased to function dynamically or that its 
processes of functioning are very carefully 
controlled. Only the dead no longer аге ca- 
pable of criticism. 

Both the individual and the group in Ameri- 
can life normally show healthy diversity, one 
of the reasons why democracy can work 
successfully. А man's opinions are condi- 
tioned by his family, children, relatives, friends 
and associates; local or regional customs 
and traditions, community education, religion, 
work, and politics; fraternal associations, rec- 
reational interests and travel; even physical 
condition and age affect his point of view at 
different periods. Attitude is a composite 
determined by the relative pressure of the 
many forces and interests of the total culture. 
Individual reactions to problems or situations 
within democratic government are determined 
by the resultant produced by diverse and mul- 
tiple stimuli and display the dynamic charac- 
teristics of the total culture. The same in- 
dividual may hold completely diverse opinions 
at different times of his life on the same sub- 
ject or on closely related subjects. Most of us 
are a mixture of conservatism and progressiv- 
ism, and the emphasis of one or the other de- 
pends upon time, place and problem. 

A problem arises when some members of 
the group are annoyed, feel undesirable pres- 
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are dissenting institutions. They should play 
an important part in democratic life and their 
right to exist should be protected to the ut- 
most, but they have no claim upon the state 
beyond the creation of the legal opportunity for 
existence. However, in actual practice each 
state does contribute indirectly to the non- 
public school through tax exemptions and 
through child accounting and inspection sery- 
ices. 

13. The theory of democratic institutional au- 
thority considers the altering of institutional ac- 
tivity to be a function of the people. The educa- 
tion interests of all the people are superior to the 
interests of any special interest group and of the 
teaching profession. 

The public school is a social agency belong- 
ing to and representing all the people. Any 
interest group or alignment of interest groups 
has the power to influence the schools by 
changing their activities. This is accomplished 
through the democratic means of proclaiming 
a program and then converting a majority to its 
acceptance. Although it is legally possible for 
a working majority to secure enactment of a 
program, the tradition of safeguarding minority 
rights is so strongly embedded in the beliefs of 
the American people that a well-organized 
minority can frequently prevent the enactment 
of a majority program. While this possibility 
is a definite weakness, it is also a valuable 
strength. The schools are not far removed 
from the people, and temporary advantages 
that may have been gained by a particularly 
strong group are gradually whittled down until 
a satisfactory balance has been restored. The 
school’s program is dependent upon the intelli- 
gence of the community and of its leaders. 

As an institution grows in age and strength, 
the technical personnel to whom its operation 
has been entrusted develops a practical job 
equity that often goes far beyond any func- 
tional justification. This fact is particularly 
true of the public schools. Тһе organized 
teaching profession has gradually strengthened 
its position and its political influence. It has 
frequently taken advantage of its position and 
forgotten its high responsibility as an impartial 
agent of an impartial state institution. Some- 
times teachers have even developed a great 
degree of partisanship and have taken advan- 


tage of their professional teacher-child-parent 
relationships to seek personal advantage. They 
have rationalized their own immediate profes- 
sional interests by calling them the interests 
of the children. As the teachers grow in 
technical competence and in organizational 
strength, they will exercise even greater power 
in the schools as a special pressure group. The 
only means of guarding against this tendency 
is through the development of a strong profes- 
sional ethic. There is the further possibility 
that the continued exercise of selfish practices 
cannot be hidden from the people. Since the 
teaching profession has no greater right to the 
exploitation of the schools than any other inter- 
est group, public reaction to professional abuse 
might be stronger against them than against a 
less favorably located group. The teaching 
profession as an interest group has the same 
right to promulgate and propagandize its pro- 
grams as any other interest group. The place 
for this education effort is in competition 
with other adult interests and not through the 
exploitation and indoctrination of the children 
entrusted to their care. 

The very nature of democracy brings a broad 
control to bear upon the school organization by 
subjecting it to the will of the whole citizenry. 
If this fact is recognized, it will prevent errors 
in interest group policies from becoming 
dangerous practices. 

14. Democratic social institutions rest on public 
confidence which depends ultimately upon the 
honesty, integrity, and effectiveness of institutional 
functioning. The democratic public school is 
limited in its effectiveness by the confidence and 
understanding of the people, especially of the 
parents of the pupils, and cannot exceed the re- 
strictions placed upon it by the popular under- 
standing of its function. 

The effectiveness of the public school is 
determined in the last analysis by the belief of 
the people in the validity of its function and 
their confidence in its operation. Continuing 
appraisal and interpretation are essential to 
democratic institutional progress. Appraisal 
and interpretation should not be confined to 
the institution itself, but should extend to 
agencies outside of the immediate organiza- 
tional pattern. A definite responsibility rests 
upon the public schools to communicate to the 
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people their purposes, values, conditions, and 
needs without propagandizing for selfish pur- 
poses. The evaluation of this interpretation 
and the determination of attitude and broad 
social policies are up to the people, and it is 
not the school’s responsibility to propagandize 
for the acceptance of a single interpretation. 
Democratic institutions, and particularly pub- 
lic education, may develop a more dynamic 
character and constantly become more closely 
adjusted to changing cultural need through 
a clear recognition of the means by which in- 
stitutional change takes place. The level of 
the effectiveness of instruction at any time will 
be conditioned by the popular understanding 
and appreciation of purpose, condition, and 
need. 

15. Democratic objectives are best achieved 
through the use of processes which are themselves 
democratic. Freedom of thought and action for 
both professional personnel and students within 
the pattern of adopted social policies is essential 
to democratic operation. This freedom may be 
safeguarded from autocratic control by the organi- 
zation, or misuse by the individual, if a means is 
provided for the rational exercise of individual 
civil liberties. 

The public school should educate children 
for competence in democratic ideals and prac- 
tices through democratic practices. The 
growth of executive organization in public edu- 
cation as a result of incompetent personnel and 
imitation of industrial practices, with dis- 
torted emphasis upon mechanical efficiency, 
has produced an autocracy In organization 
that is incompatible with democratic ideals 
and purposes. The change to a more demo- 
cratic pattern can be made as the teaching 
profession develops both conscience and com- 
petence. Democratic methodology requires 
patience, vision, and a long period of condi- 
tions favorable to growth. 

Such autocratic development has placed too 
high a value upon administrative structure to 
the detriment of the supreme purpose, instruc- 
tion of the children. The means of education 
have frequently taken priority over the purpose 
of education from the elementary grades 
through professional and graduate schools. 
Autocracy in education runs through all 
organizational activity from the superin- 


tendency through the principalship and even 
into the classroom. 

To accept the principle that democratic ob- 
jectives are best achieved through the use of 
democratic processes is to assume a demo- 
cratic attitude toward organization. This atti- 
tude concentrates upon the need for providing 
conditions for personnel favorable to growth 
in democratic competence. It is a two-way 
process. The organization must provide con- 
ditions within the accepted operating patterns 
by which children and teachers may be free to 
think and to act. The executive personnel 
must develop a conscience or a sense of re- 
sponsibility for its share in the process. 
Flexibility is essential to prevent the strength- 
ening of positional power. While the in- 
dividual needs protection from organization, it 
is also true that organization needs protection 
from misuse of freedom by the individual of 
low professional competence or unethical 
practices. In democratic management social 
control of the education process is legally 
lodged in the people. The professional per- 
sonnel can contribute its wisdom to the im- 
provement of these practices and the influence 
of its leadership in creating public opinion, but 
the control of the process itself cannot be dele- 
gated completely to the professional. 

The recognition and acceptance of certain 
principles fundamental to public education are 
finally conditioned by certain economic factors. 
The public tends to view general principles 
through an economic screen, while the teaching 
profession frequently has an incomplete or a 
too emotionalized view of accomplishment 
independent of economic possibilities. 

16. The character, extent, and quality of public 
education are largely determined by the broader 
social needs and are dependent upon the general 
level of economic productivity of the nation. 

The extent and quality of public education 
reflect the popular understanding and accept- 
ance of social need. The great variation in 
program and efficiency of public education be- 
tween states and within the states is an excel- 
lent illustration. Among the numerous public 
school districts may be found every type of 
program as well as a wide range of effective- 
ness in operation. Analysis of the programs 
within any state and between the northern and 
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southern states indicates that the submarginal 
program of the submarginal rural districts is 
not an expression of social need, but rather 
the restriction of expression through inade- 
quacy of finance. In the North financial in- 
adequacy may result from obsolete structure 
and finance methods, but in the South it is due 
to a preponderance of children in relation to 
current wealth, the maintenance of a dual 
School system, as well as obsolete administra- 
tive organization, and peculiar tax structures. 
"The southern states make a relatively much 
greater effort to support public education than 
do those in the North. The feeling of need 
may be greater, but there is less ability. 

Whatever may be the feeling of educational 
need, in the final analysis its satisfaction is 
contingent upon the ability to pay for it. A 
period of high economic productivity in this 
country has usually been coupled with en- 
larged general social expenditure, while periods 
of economic restrictions have been marked 
by restricted income for public education. 
Careful planning and organization can remove 
the high peaks and the low valleys in public 
education support, but over a long period of 
time the totality of possible expenditure will 
still be conditioned by the general level of 
economic productivity. Public education, as 
one function of government, can expect only a 
proportional share of the total social income 
which the people are willing to contribute in 
the form of taxes to cooperative governmental 
services. This proportion depends on the value 
the people place on public education which, 
again, is contingent both on performance and 
honest interpretation, 

17. Education is the concern of all the people to 
safeguard democracy, and the wealth of the state 
and of the nation may be used to educate the chil- 
dren in the several states without reference to where 


that wealth may be centered or where the child 
may reside. 

It has been established as a principle through 
a succession of statutory enactments, sup- 
ported by judicial authority, that the wealth of 
all the people, regardless of its location or the 1 
direct interest of the individual in public educa- 
tion, may be taken by lawful taxation foz the 
support of public education in the United 
States. Thus, the wealth of a single commu- 
nity may be used to educate all the children 
of that community regardless of the ward, 
precinct, or social division of the town in 
which they live. The wealth of each state 
may be used to provide for the education of 
children resident within its boundaries regard- 
less of community, county, or regional lines. 
The total wealth of the nation in like manner 
may be applied by the people to the education 
of children within any State, territory, or 
possession of the United States. 

The principle of the use of community, state, 
and national wealth to educate the children, 
regardless of where the wealth was derived or 
the child domiciled, was not developed without 
considerable opposition. But it has now been 
established as a legal principle and its con- 
tinuity is essential to the gradual achievement 
of equality of opportunity. The fact that 
administrative control and financial support 
will eventually merge cannot. be overlooked. 
Ultimately the area of fiscal support and that of 
administrative control tend to become the 
same. The state and the federal government 
will undoubtedly exercise control over that 
portion of public education to which they 
make substantial contribution. The only way 
the community can maintain control of the 
education program is through making the 
greatest possible contribution from its own 
resources. 
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Principles of Operation 


Social organization does not operate automatically. Education must function 


through a definite organization or structure of plans, 


procedures, personnel, matériel, 


plant, and finance. The level of operation is at all times dependent upon the quality, 


technical skill, and idealism of the personnel who, 


through their attitude and daily 


effort, breathe life into the mechanics of structure. Since this personnel may be 


handicapped or stimulated by organization, 


objectives are best attained by determining 


the plan that most adequately satisfies democratic needs in the operation of the educa- 


tion process. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The purpose of organization is to secure 
effective group action for operational effi- 
ciency. А dynamic organization must make 
adequate provision not only for current op- 
eration but also for the continuous improve- 
ment of organizational mechanics and the 
social and technical processes through which 
education is actually carried on. 

1. The function of organization must be con- 
sidered only as a means and not as an end in the 
achievement of education objectives. The value 
of all agents, agencies, and organization forms and 
practices should be based on their contributions to 
the achievement of the objects of education. 

There is no final validity either in the 
mechanics or in the form of organization. It 
is merely an agency through which a purpose 
may be more effectively achieved. This prin- 
ciple is so fundamental that extended emphasis 
and explanation may appear unnecessary. In 
actual practice, however, organizational forms, 
practices, and personnel acquire a certain 
validity and sometimes even a sanctity as the 
result of long operation and, in very large 
urban systems, specialization is so extended 
and minute that it is difficult to maintain a 
rational integration for unity of purpose. 
Personnel within a large organization also 
become so engrossed in their specialized work 
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functional activity, 


that they frequently lose sight of the major 
objective of the complicated process in which 
they play a part. Where partisan politics are 
interwoven with city school Systems, the edu- 
cation function often serves as an excuse to 
operate a highly efficient political organiza- 
tion. In secondary education the highly 
specialized personnel, such as athletic, dra- 
matic, and debating coaches, frequently at- 
tempt to make the entire school program serve 
their individual competitive and exploitive 
purposes, which may be completely out of 
harmony with the general social purpose. 

Efficiency in operation requires that all 
personnel realize that their only purpose for 
being employed and paid is the direct con- 
tribution they can make to the achievement of 
the larger objective, which is the education of 
the child and the adult. This attitude toward 
their own work should be objectively applied 
to the organizational forms and agencies 
through which they seek to achieve their pur- 
pose, a concept which is fundamental to 
dynamic organization. 

2; Planning, executing, appraising and inter- 
preting the education process are cyclic aspects of its 
and provision must be made 
to organize, orient, and coordinate them on local, 
State, and national levels. 

Any personal or social activity may be ana- 
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lyzed into four parts which, as constantly re- 
peated acts, form its cyclic aspects. Regard- 
less of how simple an act may be, there is 
always evidence of a determination to do what 
may be called planning. The transition from 
individual and family planning to community 
planning differs only in degree. The organi- 
zation of a school system must be planned. In 
small districts, the plans are simple, but in 
larger areas they become intricate. The 
determination to attain an objective requires a 
competent structure involving program, per- 
sonnel, matériel, plant, and finance. The 
actual use of these elements to move toward 
the desired goal is execution. Periodic re- 
search and inspection form the basis for evalua- 
tion or appraisal. Unless the value of a plan, 
the need for its execution, and the level of 
achievement (appraisal) are fully understood 
by the community through continuing inter- 
pretation, it may be difficult to carry out the 
other three aspects of organizational activity. 
The interpretation of values, purposes, con- 
ditions, and needs is frequently misunderstood 
or allowed to drift into favorable publicity in- 
stead of being an integral part of organization. 

Neglect of any of these aspects of the activity 
cycle produces some terminal inefficiency. 
Lack of emphasis on planning may omit or 
underemphasize fundamental needs, produce 
slovenly execution, and make appraisal diffi- 
cult. Good plans indifferently executed usu- 
ally mean neglect of appraisal because of the 
incompetence of the executive personnel. 
Apparently good plans and efficient execution 
which do not make full provision for evalua- 
tion are incapable of empirically determining 
the validity of the plan, the effectiveness of its 
execution, and the need for plan modifications 
or developments. The typical school district 
makes too little provision for careful planning 
and appraisal. Major emphasis is placed upon 
the “doing” or executive aspect. Secret, 
autocratic administration or a distorted and 
carefully pointed cover-up interpretative policy 
avoids objective appraisal. As a result, insti- 
tutional inertia develops, and the schools 
operate by tradition, expediency, or “hunch” 
consequently losing their dynamic qualities. 
The outcome is institutional lag in the constant 
cultural flux. 


While execution of an education plan is 
primarily a technical-professional problem, 
planning and appraisal have technical, legal 
and socialaspects. The professional specialist 
who builds a social plan has no authority for 
its promulgation. Legal acceptance of a plan 
by duly constituted education authorities is 
essential to its execution. Technical research 
into the efficiency of execution is valid as a 
professional effort, but again requires legal 
review and acceptance to make it effective. 
The people retain the final power to pass upon 
a new plan, or a modified plan, either by direct 
referendum or by expressing themselves 
through regular elections, although the initial 
legal power to approve or to reject rests with 
the duly constituted legal authorities. 

The federal government should publicize 
good general planning within states and com- 
munities and also publish regular information 
on general education conditions if the schools 
are to contribute effectively to the improve- 
ment of democracy and the culture as a whole. 
Planning and appraisal within the individual 
states are specifically concerned with detailed 
problems relating to purpose, structure, means, 
and desired specific results, an area in which 
federal activity should be distinctly discour- 
aged. The local district is concerned not only 
with planning for its own community within 
the broad general powers granted by the state, 
but more completely with the direct execution 
of the plan and its evaluation within the dis- 
trict. 

3. All executive agents and agencies must be 
considered as a single unit. Any person who car- 
ries out any part of the education plan is func- 
tionally a part of the executive activity. Every 
portion of the executive activity is relatively of 
equal importance with every other portion. In- 
ternal subdivision of the executive activity must 
be considered as specialization to promote effi- 
ciency, in no way affecting the unity of the total 
activity. 

In the simplest form of the education 
process, the functional activities of planning, 
executing, appraising and interpreting are 
concentrated in one person. Every activity of 
the teacher is directed toward more effective 
instructional achievement. There is complete 
unity of aim and effort. The first and simplest 
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stage of specialization, the independent teacher 
Stage, produces a subdivision of activity. 
Here the elected board of education, usually 
consisting of three members, does the planning 
and exercises appraisal powers. The board of 
education usually retains direction and detailed 
responsibility for purchasing, financing, taking 
the school census, and keeping up the school 
plant. Most of the other executive activities 
are delegated to the teacher. He not only 
instructs the children, but cares for the build- 
ing, is frequently responsible for the service of 
supplies, for child accounting, records, reports 
and check-ups. In this first stage of speciali- 
zation, the unity of the executive activity is 
evident. Every action is definitely carried out 
because it is essential to the central purpose: 
instruction. 

As school districts increase in territorial size 
and in the numbers of individuals to be served, 
organization expands and the necessity arises 
for further delegation of executive activity. 
Specialization of work is the result of size. 
Instead of a single teacher who performs most 
of the executive tasks, the larger organization 
employs a full-time executive whose work 
is to coordinate, direct, and supervise. In- 
stead of one teacher there may be hundreds or 
even thousands of teachers. This instruction 
personnel now devotes full time to the special- 
ized work of the classroom within limited cur- 
ricular areas. Teachers no longer are forced 
to find where the children live and bring them 
to school. This task is performed by special- 
ists in child accounting. They no longer build 
the fire, sweep, and dust the room. These 
operating tasks are performed by professional 
engineers and cleaners commonly called cus- 
todians. The purchase, storage, and distribu- 
tion of supplies have become large tasks and 
are delegated to full-time specialists. Hun- 
dreds of new teachers are required annually for 
growth and replacement, and the work of 
personnel administration requires the part- 
time efforts of many specialized individuals. 
The administration of finance has grown too 
complicated for the titular and political secre- 
tary of the board and is now delegated to 
accounting and education specialists, 

Specialization demands personnel differenti- 
ation but not a hierarchy of social or profes- 


sional prestige. When the teacher swept the 
floor in the one-room school, no one regarded 
it as demeaning. It was necessary work and 
therefore valuable to the purpose of the in- 
struction process. When size demands special- 
ization, the result is an organization of super- 
intendents, staff specialists, principals, teach- 
ers of health, language, science, social studies, 
fine arts and vocations, janitors, engincers, 
accountants, clerks, bus-drivers, doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, and visiting teachers. Fach area 
of specialization is still of relatively the same 
importance in its contribution to the total cen- _ 
tral purpose. Certain emphasis must be given 
this concept, since high specialization other- 
wise tends toward stratification and terminates 
in a rigid hierarchical form of organization, 
Form crystallizes into social as well as pro- 
fessional alignments and frequently develops 
an internal snobbery that reduces the effective- 
ness of operation and may result in increasing 
conflict and even disintegration. 

In practice the executive activity may be ex- 
pressed in a unitary, dual or multiple form, but 
these differences of expression do not change 
its essential nature. They simply indicate 
lack of knowledge of function or the uncritical _ 
continuation of Customary practice. Every 
activity and every individual exists to con- 
tribute to the central purpose and they all must 
be unified at some point in the organization 
in terms of purpose. If this unity is not 
achieved on the executive level, it is provided 
for inefficiently by accommodation within the 
legislative or board of education organization. 
Form or practice cannot vitiate the funda- 
mental fact of unity. 

The same executive activity that in the in- 
dependent teacher organization requires the 
services of one Person, supplemented by the 
part-time services of а lay board member, 
may require hundreds and even thousands of 
individuals to perform all the essential execu- 
tive duties in the large organization. Yet there 
is no change in the character of executive activ- 
ну. Differences are merely those of degree 
arising from problems of size. Administration 
differs only in detail, but not in principle, be- 
tween the small and the large district. The 
executive activity is functionally a unit, al- 
though it may be expressed through one or a 
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thousand individuals. Every aspect is involved 
directly with the achievement of the supreme 
purpose of education practice, the education 
of the child or adult. 


Democratic OPERATION 


Since two major purposes of public education 
in the United States are to maintain and im- 
prove democracy through the development of 
democratic ideals and individual social effec- 
tiveness, there are certain fundamental require- 
ments in organizational method that should be 
emphasized. These include the general con- 
trol of the process, methodology, and internal 
organization of executive personnel. 

4. Democratic control over public education by 
the community is a protection against the possible 
use or misuse of the education function by the 
state or federal government or by special volun- 
tary interest groups. The maintenance of demo- 
cratic organization requires administrative decen- 
tralization to maintain popular control and thus 
keep education free from partisan politics. 

The evolution of American public educa- 
tion as a cooperative enterprise between fam- 
ily and state, administered through each com- 
munity, has produced a highly decentralized 
system of schools which permits the parents 
of children in each community direct contact 
with the school. Since the direct individual 
interest in the process is usually the personal 
one of parents in their own children, the people 
regard the school differently from any other 
political enterprise. The highly emotional 
elements in this relationship create a point of 
view that is removed from partisan political 
considerations. Where size, method of organi- 
zation, and institutional lethargy have dimin- 
ished parental participation in certain large 
communities, the effect of this divorcement is 
obvious in the functioning of the schools. 

The relative freedom that has been per- 
mitted each community in its curricular de- 
velopment has made it possible, with certain 
exceptions, to protect the public schools from 
being used to further the current ideas and 
policies of any specific party temporarily in 
power. It has also prevented any special in- 
terest group, not even excluding the organized 
teaching profession, from securing complete 


control of the program of education. While 
this local control may retard organizational 
and program changes that the professional : 
educator impatiently considers immediately 
desirable, it does produce a stability for a long- 
time program. This is a sound social policy, 
and most desirable in any democratic system 
of public education. However, control may be 
prevented from becoming too static through 
continuing interpretation and the education of 
the adult to the need for change. This process 
is slower than mandate, but it is also safer for 
the development of democratic processes, 
since it rests upon voluntary acceptance and 
support of a program through realization of its 
value. А 

5. The realization of a democratic purpose is 
made possible through an organization of methods 
of operation which is itself democratic and con- 
notes active participation by each agent in accord 
with his needs, interests, and abilities. The level 
of democratic operation depends upon the compe- 
tence and conscience of the individuals involved. 

The democratic community control of the 
education process is supposed to produce a 
democratic organization for the attainment ofa 
democratic purpose. The reverse has been 
true. Internal organization of the schools, 
beginning with the teacher-child classroom 
relations, through the teacher-principal and 
the teacher-principal-superintendent relations, 
is more frequently a highly crystallized, auto- 
cratic and authoritarian hierarchy. This auto- 
cratic organization is inspired by the academic 
tradition that has its roots in the church, and 
the American glorification of industrial and 
commercial management. It has also been 
partly caused by the earlier incompetence of 
the teaching personnel. The growth of the 
efficiency and big-leader concept in American 
economic life has gradually produced peculiar 
attitudes toward management that have been 
unconsciously transferred by the layman to 
public education organization and have also 
been preached insistently by certain members 
of the teaching profession. 

It has long been assumed that inefficiency in 
the instruction process, which grew out of in- 
competence of the teaching personnel, may be 
remedied through the magic of mechanics, 
techniques, or organization. Supervision and 
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administration have developed rapidly and 
created exclusive fields of interest based on 
the theory that the product may be improved 
through these executive activities. Too little 
attention has been given to a functional analysis 
of the low levels of operation caused by teacher 
incompetence and which can be remedied only 
through higher quality and broader education 
of personnel. The concept of management as 
an agency for the improvement of product has 
a very limited validity in the education process. 

Democratic organization of the executive 
activity means active participation by all per- 
sonnel in the development and execution of 
technical plans. All personnel should regard 
intelligently the purposes and values of organ- 
ization and the need for its subordination to 
the basic education purpose. All personnel 
should be willing and able to accept responsibil- 
ity for planning and execution. A sympathetic 
attitude toward all essential areas of specializa- 
tion and their personnel should be coupled with 
a willingness to recognize individual contribu- 
tions. While democratic organization can be 
facilitated by the mechanics of form and 
method, it is incapable of functioning unless 
all its agents accept the responsibilities and 
possible personal sacrifices demanded by in- 
telligent cooperation for the achievement of 
democratic purposes. This spirit must per- 
meate all organizational relationships begin- 
ning with the teacher-child relationship, prob- 
ably now the most autocratic area in the entire 
executive organization. The teacher has the 
sole power to plan, execute and appraise the 
child’s work. There is no legal appeal from 
the teacher’s decision regarding classroom 
work. The autocracy and paternalism of the 
building principal, who is sometimes called 
the top-sergeant of education organization, 
far exceeds the possible autocracy of the chief 
executive or superintendent. The latter offi- 
cial is actually limited in power in all save the 
small communities because of his position as 
coordinator between the board of education on 
the one hand, and the principals and the teach- 
ers on the other. 

Democratic organization of the executive 
aspect of the instructional process does not 
mean anarchy or lack of facilitating machinery. 
It does not preclude the essential unity of the 


aim and effort of a consistent policy or pro- 
gram. It does not mean rampant and dis- 
jointed individualism. Democratic organiza- 
tion recognizes both the individual and social 
factors, both the responsibilities and rights. It 
substitutes an organized group responsibility 
for the individual managerial type. Demo- 
cratic organization is fundamentally a matter of 
spirit and attitude and not necessarily a specif- 
ically detailed and highly formal blue-printed 
chart of organization. Democratic forms 
without democratic ideals and practice are a 
hollow mockery. 

While the internal organization of education 
is now highly autocratic, there is evidence of a 
progressive change in attitude in many school 
communities. The acceptance of democratic 
operation as a practical method is dependent, 
however, upon the parallel growth of con- 
science and competence in all types of рег- 
sonnel and upon consistent practice.! 

6. Freedom of the professional personnel to 
think and to act may be maintained through estab- 
lishing organized channels whereby the individual 
has the right to present evidence of inefficiency of 
policies and procedures, to persuade others to en- 
tertain new beliefs and ideals contrary to the 
standard policy, and to have such new beliefs put 
to experimental trial in an attempt to prove them 
superior to the old. 

The conditions of individual and group free- 


dom essential to a democratic culture must . 


also be reproduced within the framework of 
organization itself. The basis of democratic 
operation in education, as well as in other 
phases of community life, is the free exercise 
of civil liberties, including the rights of free 
speech, publication, freedom of worship, the 
right to differ and the right to convert others 
by peaceful means. 

The actual suppression or the threat to sup- 
press the individual within an organization 
through the use of administrative punitive 
devices, such as lack of promotion, denial of 
salary increases, interference with actual 


work, the unreasonable exercise of power of 


1 Lawrence E. Vredevoe, “A Study of the Theory 
and Practice of Public School Administration in 
Twenty-Six Cities of the Great Lakes Region.” (A 
doctoral dissertation, in manuscript.) University of 
Michigan, 1942. 
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transfer, or even loss of position, presents a 
condition under which democratic operation is 
impossible. The individual must have freedom 
to make choices and to disagree with existing 
policies without fear of damaging reprisals. 
But the right to disagree must be orderly and 
channeled through specific means within or- 
ganization, so that exercise of this right to dif- 
fer from current plans does not shock or stop 
the operation of any program and thus produce 
anarchy. Safeguarding civil rights of the in- 
dividual or group within the organization, and 
full and immediate publicity for all organi- 
zational business will ultimately make for 
greater flexibility and growth and is one of 
the strongest means for discouraging auto- 
cratic and bureaucratic tendencies and prac- 
tices. 


GovERNMENTAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Since education functions within the tech- 
nical organization of government, certain 
principles should be established regarding the 
relationship between the structure of the 
school and that of general government. Public 
education in the United States, while of 
national concern, has been legally established 
and practiced by the people as a function of 
state government. Within the states the 
pcople have retained to themselves the admin- 
istration of the education program in local 
school communities. Like so many other 
activities, the public school organization repre- 
sents a series of relationships not only in local, 
but also in state and federal fields of operation. 
"These relationships should be carcfully defined 
and properly balanced to maintain the better 
elements of the American plan with the least 
possible sacrifice in general efficiency. 

7. The relationship of the federal government 
to the functioning of education should be confined 
to equalizing the inequalities of education among 
the states and among individuals due to economic 
inability; gathering and publishing information 
on conditions and needs; conducting cooperative 
research and furnishing constructive leadership in 
the development and improvement of educational 
effort. 

The American people, represented through 
the federal government, have a permanent gen- 


eral interest in the functioning of education. 
This interest has been expressed by the federal 
government since 1787 in general land grants, 
in specific fiscal grants to the states, in the en- 
couragement of public education by the Con- 
gress and its protection by the Supreme Court. 
The people have, however, retained control of 
the organization of education within the sev- 
eral states and the actual administration of the 
education program within the community or 
school district. There is an overwhelming 
public opinion in favor of retaining the state- 
directed and community-operated decentral- 
ized organization of public education. Since 
the authority which furnishes substantial fiscal 
subventions will ultimately also direct the 
policies of operation, direct federal participa- 
tion in the support of the public schools must 
inevitably lead to federal control. The opera- 
tion of the Smith-Hughes Act since 1917 is 
direct evidence that control follows the purse.’ 
Other illustrations include the not too subtle 
attempts at executive levels to influence and 
direct public education in the community 
through the rigid and frequently arbitrary 
administration of the former National Youth 
Administration and the Lanham Act during 
World War Il. However, only the federal 
government, with its extensive sources of 
revenue, can equalize education opportunity 
between the states and between individuals, 
and supplement local and state finances. 

The federal government may also make sub- 
stantial appropriations to public education 
without continuing control over the education 
program. Inequalities between the states can 
thus be substantially decreased by subventions 
for the improvement of the public school plant 
and of the public libraries, administered 
through the state education authority on an 
appropriation basis. The federal government 
can exercise great influence in determining the 
type of local district and the buildings to be 
erected. However, after the building has been 
completed, its use and the control of its pro- 
gram as well as the choice of operating per- 
sonnel should still be lodged in the community 
in accordance with the state statutes governing 

1 In this instance, the federal controls have been 


progressively increased through executive interpreta- 
tion of the act. 
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education. The federally subsidized road pro- 
gram offers a good illustration of the possibili- 
ties of this practice. 

Only the federal government can insure the 
educational birthright to all individuals who 
are prevented by economic inability from 
participating in the education opportunity 
offered by the public schools. If this program 
of individual subventions, through either out- 
right scholarships or work grants, is adminis- 
tered strictly in accord with economic inabil- 
ity, many economic inequalities may be erased 
without interfering with the actual control of 
the schools. On the other hand, if the federal 
government offers direct subsidy for operating 
expenses or for training teachers, it will have 
‚ an increasing voice in the determination of 
education policies. Executive interpretation 
of any statute in favor of the interest and power 
of civil personnel is difficult to avoid in prac- 
tice. This principle recognizes these possibili- 
ties and seeks to secure federal participation 
without control of program or personnel. 

8. The state's responsibility to education con- 
sists of the maintenance and improvement of the 
education function; the removal of education 
inequalities due to geographic, economic, social, 
racial, and organizational reasons; the provision 
of education leadership; the improvement of the 
local functioning of education through providing 
legal and financial means to assure an adequate 
program of education. 

The relationship of the state to the function 
of education is similar to that of the federal 
government with respect to equalization of 
individual opportunity, but it is also more in- 
timately concerned with the development and 
improvement of the total education program 
within its boundaries. This is accomplished 
by general planning and continuing appraisal 
of the education plan, and by stimulating and 
improving through leadership rather than co- 
ercion. Thus, while education is considered a 
function of the individual state, there is as much 
objection to the centralization of this function 
and to the dictation of a detailed instruction 
program from the state capitol as there is 
opposition to control of the instruction pro- 
gram by a federal authority in Washington. 

9. The state legal plan for education should 
provide mandatory statutes which give socially 


essential minimum education requirements. It 
should also have broad legal powers to enable the 
local education authority to expand institutional 
effort in accordance with community needs, and to 
conduct desirable experimentation in unexplored 
areas. 

The state can avoid the dangers of centrali- 
zation by following the traditional American 
pattern of legislation for education. An out- 
standing characteristic of the American plan is 
the legal provision for flexibility and growth. 
The state provides for a mandatory area com- 
mon to all local organization. Since the plan 
is administered by communities of different 
types and sizes, there are also several permis- 
sive legislative areas where each locality may 
exercise considerable freedom of choice. Even 
further broad grants of power are given com- 
munities so that they may experiment with 
emerging needs. The unevenness in com- 
munity programs resulting from this general 
practice, while disturbing to the centralist or 
authoritarian, is evidence of the life and vitality 
of the community school. A decentralized 
dynamic system will always be uneven in its 
development. 

While it is desirable to bear in mind the 
possibilities of the future on the basis of past 
practices and the cumulative strength of tradi- 
tion, it is also essential to remember that this 
development took place under conditions that 
were favorable to the development of com- 
munity control. The economy was simple 
and unified, the dominant psychology was that 
of a classless society, the state government was 
not equipped administratively to direct the 
education process, education was relatively 
simple, and the local communities willingly 
carried most of the financial burden. 

These conditions do not prevail today. The 
past forty years have seen an unusual growth 
in state control over public education, par- 
ticularly in the South. Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina, and Louisiana are outstanding 
examples. The elimination of the frontier and 
the great changes that have taken place in our 
national economy have also accentuated the 
inequalities in education opportunity within 
the states as well as between the states. While 
many of these inequalities might be reduced 
through structural reorganization, the fact re- 
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mains that, due to these and a number of other 
valid reasons, each state is facing the problem 
of contributing in increasingly larger amounts 
to the support of the total education program. 
As the states have accepted this responsibility, 
there has also been a noticeable increase in the 
degree of state control. Unless the communi- 
ties are willing to make greater effort to sup- 
port their public schools by paying at least half 
of the cost and struggling constantly to uphold 
the principle of community direction of public 
education, it is doubrful whether decentraliza- 
tion in administration can be maintained under 
conditions of steadily increasing state partici- 
pation in support. 

10. The local education authority acts as the 
agent of the state and of the community in putting 
the plan for education into operation. It also acts 
as the agent of the people within the community by 
cnlarging and improving the basic state plan in 
accordance with the broad powers granted by 
legislation to meet distinctive community needs. 

The basic responsibility for the actual exe- 
cution of the education program rests in the 
American tradition with the community, 
where it operates to a large extent as an exten- 
sion of the home. The community is held re- 
sponsible to the state for the execution of those 
services which are considered essential to the 
maintenance of the public welfare. These 
mandatory areas are not constant and fixed, 
but increase in scope as social need advances. 
In many of the states even the present mini- 
mum requirements are beyond the competence 
of the submarginal rural districts that survive 
the age when education functioned in one-room 
centers. Structural administrative change has 
not kept pace with increasing education need. 

The people of a school community are also 
empowered to move beyond this required area 
and to provide for themselves such additional 
services as the legal practice of the state deems 
desirable. The theory of local education 
organization is that a community of adults will 
keep informed of its education needs through 
the community legal organization and person- 
nel, and will provide for schools that meet 
state requirements and satisfy specific com- 
munity requirements. This plan has not 
worked perfectly because of the growing com- 
plexity of the education problem and the 


organizational inertia which prevents the com- 
munity from carrying out a continuous pro- 
gram of adult education and of institutional 
and community interpretation. The plan does 
work with a reasonable degree of effectiveness 
even under current levels of operating effi- 
ciency. There is no reason why it cannot 
agree more closely with theory as soon as the 
people are given the opportunity to develop a 
more active interest. 


OPERATION FOR THE PEOPLE 


While public education cannot be isolated 
from the culture in which it functions, there 
are different possibilities of organization that 
may produce different results. The education 
function within a democracy can be safe- 
guarded with an organization that will permit 
uninterrupted operation on the basis of long- 
term policies closely related to the long-term 
cultural objectives. Public education can be 
protected from the vagaries and sudden shifts 
that are brought about by changes in partisan 
government in a democratic state. Education 
as a long-time process, covering at least fifteen 
years of institutional effort, needs protection 
from annual, biennial, or quadrennial political 
shifts in local, state, and federal civil govern- 
ment. 

Local capability in self-government is the 
strength of democracy. The state or federal 
government cannot rise far above the level of 
local competence for any extended period. 
Competence in local affairs derives from free- 
dom in civil life and from direct and continuing 
participation in actual government. The inter- 
est of the child is best guarded when the parents 
and the government cooperate in meeting the 
totality of cultural education needs. In the 
event of a disagreement between the parents 
and the state on economic, political, religious, 
or social beliefs, or even methodology, the 
parent may express his dissatisfaction by send- 
ing his child to a privately supported protest 
school as he is allowed by law. 

The American people made a wise decision 
early in their history not only when they al- 
lowed forty-eight state systems of education, 
but also when they retained within the com- 
munity, close to parental observation, the 
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actual direction and control of the education 
program. This tradition of community ad- 
ministration is a firmly accepted and deeply 
rooted policy. The largest degree of state 
control over the education program exists in 
the South, where the public school system 
developed after 1865 and where the tradition 
of community control was never as firmly 
established as in other parts of the country. 

The people have created a system of public 
education separate from local civil govern- 
ment within the state. The legislature of the 
state is empowered to make statutes providing 
for education, while the courts are responsible 
for the final interpretation of such laws. 
Control of the education policy is maintained 
by the people within the state; it is definitely 
lay control. The teaching profession is con- 
cerned with the execution of the technical 
plan, but has no direct voice in the making of 
broader social education policy except as 
private citizens and through the possible exer- 
cise of leadership.’ 

11. The education responsibility of the state 
should be exercised through an adequate state edu- 
cation authority that includes mot only a repre- 
sentative state board of education to determine 
policy through legislation, but also competent pro- 
fessional specialists selected and appraised on the 
basis of merit. 

Each state has provided for an education 
authority in harmony with the practice of sepa- 
rating school government from civil govern- 
ment except that the state legislature is em- 
powered to provide for public education. The 
state education authority is primarily minis- 
terial in nature. It is responsible for carrying 
out the educational will of the people as ex- 


1 The rapid growth since 1930 of the various ad- 
ministrator, teacher, and special curricular interests as 
aggressive pressure groups, in the opinion of many 
laymen, implies a lessening of popular confidence in 
the teaching profession. Under changed conditions it 
may be necessary for the people to view the teaching 
profession with the same degree of suspicion afforded 
other pressure groups and to provide for adequate 
checks at community, state and national levels. The 
full implications of this fundamental change in pro- 
fessional organization from interest groups whose 
primary activities lay in the field of adult education to 
those of intensive pressure groups at state and national 
legislative levels has not been thoroughly studied nor 
appreciated by the teaching profession as a whole. 


pressed by the legislature, conducting research 
as a means of appraising the conditions and 
needs of the schools, interpreting these needs 
to the legislature and to the people, and mak- 
ing recommendations to the legislature for 
improvement of the schools. This authority 
is also entrusted with the administration of 
specific state activities and with certain regu- 
latory activities. 

The state education authority is best organ- 
ized when lay participation, developed in 
local administration, enters this area. A non- 
partisan representative lay board with general 
powers under the state constitution and statutes 
may be chosen for overlapping terms of office 
to eliminate partisan political domination and 
to provide for greater continuity of general 
policy. This board should choose the profes- 
sional technicians who are best qualified to 
carry out the detailed executive duties of the 
state education authority. 

The power granted to the state education 
authority varies greatly. Regardless of the 
extent of legal power, the interests of pub- 
lic education will be best served if the state 
education authority exercises its power wisely 
through the influence of leadership rather than 
through more coercive methods. The prac- 
tice of state operation should be democratic. 

12. The democratic organization of public edu- 
cation permits the people of the state, through their 
legislature, to enact general policies governing the 
conduct of education, and to delegate the execution 
of these policies to the people within each school 
commumity, as represented by a popularly chosen 
local education authority. 

The maintenance of the school community as 
legally distinct and separate from the civil 
community is essential to increasing parental 
interest and participation in the education 
process. Likewise, it is essential for the 
development of a long-time local policy to 
prevent the infiltration of partisan politics, and 
to protect the instruction program, so that 
it cannot be overshadowed or confused by 
other governmental activity. The operation 
of this principle does not preclude the local 
education authority from cooperating with all 
other authorities to secure greater efficiency 
in service. 

Since the continuous operation of the school 
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community requires governmental structure, 
popular control and interest will be best main- 
tained when the legal power to operate the 
community schools is delegated to a repre- 
sentative body elected directly by the people 
of the community. The power of recall at 
regular elections enables the people to retain 
close control over local education policy. 
The local education authority should be so 
balanced that all community interests are 
represented, the minority as well as the ma- 
jority opinion. 

13. The community organization should be 
developed around natural concentrations of popu- 
lation and social and economic interests: it should 
be large enough to enable the local district to share 
proportionately in the burden of current expense 
and to permit the development of an adequate 
program for child and adult educational, avoca- 
tional, and recreational needs. 

If a non-political school system is to educate 
the children and the adult population in demo- 
cratic processes, then the local school district 
must be more than a mechanical or artificial 
administrative unit. From the economic 
standpoint, it must be sufficiently large to 
maintain an adequate program of elementary 
and secondary education through the four- 
teenth year, yet not so large and complex that 
the direct interest of the people is dissipated." 

1 The disadvantages of size are obvious in such large 
centers as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, New Orleans and St. Louis, 
where the natural development of bureaucracy has 
produced highly centralized, formal and even static 
systems of public schools in which the people have 
relatively little influence and which are frequently 


dominated by corrupt local political machines or 
powerful economic and sectarian pressure groups. 


THE 


The local school district should be built around 
a natural community of interrelated social, 
economic, and education interests. The ter- 
ritorial size will vary greatly according to 
basic land use and the physical nature of the 
terrain. The type of area discussed here is 
also known as a natural community or a trade 
area. 

The natural community organized as a 
school district makes possible the extension of 
the public school concept as а cultural clearing- 
house, an impartial forum for the presentation 
and discussion of all points of view, and a 
means for reconciling social and economic 
differences. To meet this objective, the 
school district must be distinct from the parti- 
san implications of local civil government. 

14. The maintenance of local school govern- 
ment independent of civil control demands 
budgetary independence and the direct non-parti- 
san election of a legislative body which is held 
separately from civil elections. 

The appointment of the local education 
authority by the civil government invariably 
results in a bureaucratic and political control of 
the schools. This fact has been strikingly 
proved in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Hoboken, and Jersey City. Even in Phila- 
delphia, where the supposedly detached and 
non-partisan judges of probate appoint the 
board of education, members of the public 
schools are much too close to the city political 
machine. Appointment of school board mem- 
bers removes direct control of public education 
from the people to an officer or officers whose 
primary interest is not in education, and whose 
major responsibilities lie in other fields. 
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The Executive Activity: Operation 


Purpose precedes and justifies organi 


ization; organization is the instrument for put- 


ting the elements and activities essential to the purpose into systematic relationships. 
Organization includes the dissimilar elements of operation and growth. Operation is 
concerned with achieving objectives in terms of current possibilities, and growth is 
the improvement of the entire process through continuing research. Functional 
organization provides a flexible vehicle for combining purpose, program, personnel, 


and matériel into dynamic expression, 


DEFINITION AND ANALYSIS 


The definitions which follow in this section 
are used so consistently throughout the book 
that it is wise for the reader to digest them 
thoroughly. 

The executive activity may be defined 
briefly as all the acts or processes required to make 
policies and procedures effective. Any agent or 
agency involved in the actual carrying-out of any 
part of the education plan is functionally a part 
of the executive activity. 

Current concepts are based more generally 
upon accounting and conventional divisions of 
organization rather than upon function. Emu- 


1 Planning, executing, appraising and interpreting 
exist on both executive and legal levels; territorially, 
within the local school district and for the state as 
а whole., The state executive planning power rests 
usually with the state education authority and the state 
legal planning power with the state legislature. Simi- 
larly; the local executive planning power 15 usually 
delegated to professional executive el while 
local legal planning power resides in the board of 
education within the statutory framework. { 

The term function throughout this presentation is 
used strictly as a description of a single general риг- 
pose such as the education function. Planning, execut- 
ing, appraising and interpreting аге considered to be 
functional activities growing out of the exercise О! 
‘function while the major problems into which the 
executive functional activity may be resolved are 
classified simply as activities and sub-activities. 

The functional activities are defined: | ] 

Legislation or planning is that functional activity 


and is in direct contrast with conventional beliefs. 


lating industrial and commercial organization, , 
and not overlooking the good background fur- 
nished by the aristocratic academic tradition, 
the executive activity has gradually divided 
into such personnel classifications as “execu- 
tive," "supervisors," and "workers." As a 
result, the executive activity is too narrowly 
conceived in practice as something pertaining 
to the superintendent of schools and his imme- 
diate staff for the school district, and even more 
narrowly, to the principal or “manager” of the 
individual building. The teachers or “work- 
ers" are considered parallel to the “hands” in 
the factory, and non-professional personnel are 


which makes plans or establishes policies, selecting 
technical personnel to which the responsibility for the 
application of policies and procedures is delegated, and 
providing financial means for their achievement, 

The executive is that functional activity which is 
concerned with the preparation of technical plans, 
putting into operation legally approved policies and 

lures, and the furnishing of creative leadership. 

Appraisal is that functional activity which attempts 
through careful examination and study of facts and 
conditions to determine the (а) efficiency of operation 
of the general and special activities and (2) the worth 
of the results of the activities in relation to the effi- 
ciency and value of instruction. Appraisal exists on 
the executive, legislative, and popular levels. 

Interpreting is that functional activity whereby the 
agency is made aware of community conditions, needs 
and aspirations and the means whereby the people are 
continuously informed of the purpose, value, conditions 


and needs of public education. 
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placed in a lower category than the teach- 
ers. This emphasis upon making school and 
economic organization parallel has unfortu- 
nately produced a neglect of the unique 
function of education, and has promoted the 


development of a rigidly autocratic hierarchical ' 


stratification in personnel relationships. Ad- 
ministration and organization have come to be 
valued as ends in themselves; mechanical effi- 
ciency is frequently placed above human val- 
ues, and certain activities having value in auto- 
cratic economic organization have been arbi- 
trarily carried over into education where their 
value is grossly distorted. 

Analysis of the executive activity should 
start with purpose. Since instruction is the 
supreme purpose, it is the most important of all 
activities in which the school engages. In or- 
der to carry on instruction it is necessary to 
have individuals to teach, which immediately 
leads to child-accounting. The extent and 
breadth of the program of instruction, the 
compulsory attendance, and child labor laws 
determine the range of age-groups that receive 
instruction, and so affect the scope of the child 
accounting activity. 

The need to teach and the presence of chil- 
dren necessitate a curriculum and teachers to 
execute the program. Children gathered for 
instruction with their teachers require hous- 
ing, which raises the problems of providing, 
using, and maintaining the school plant. 
Teachers and children need books and other 
instructional material; schools need fuel and 
other supplies, generally classified as the 
service of supplies. This total instruction 
program demands money for its execution and 
thus creates the need for the finance activity. 
Since the securing of money is contingent upon 
the willingness as well as the ability of the 
people to contribute through self-imposed tax- 
ation, the continuing interpretation of the edu- 
cation program also becomes essential. There 
is need for continuing appraisal to determine 
the efficiency of operation, which will serve as 
a basis for improvement, and to facilitate 
popular understanding, appreciation, and sup- 
port of the activity. 


Functional Analysis 
The executive activity may be divided into 


a series of closely related and complementary 
specializations, each of which has both opera- 
tion and growth aspects. Their proper bal- 
ance in both organization and personnel is 
essential to efficient operation. While all the 
specializations are of relatively equal impor- 
tance due to their complete interdependence, 
the instruction activity is of the greatest abso- 
lute importance since it is the end that all oth- 
ers must serve. These sub-activities include: 


Administration may be considered as those 
activities concerned with: (1) planning a sys- 
tem which carries out the policies of the board 
of education in providing the most advan- 
tageous physical, financial, and educational 
conditions; (2) selecting, assigning and coordi- 
nating agents under this adopted plan; (3) 
maintaining these policies in continuous effec- 
tive operation; (4) providing channels through 
which information about conditions may be 
promptly transmitted from the field to the 
central office; (5) providing channels through 
which all agents and agencies of the school 
system shall work for continuous improve- 
ment; and (6) furnishing leadership. 


Child accounting is recording the necessary 
activities of the individual during his (1) pre- 
school, (2) school, and (3) post-school life. 


Instruction has two aspects, the operative 
and the creative. Operative instruction is con- 
cerned with the organization and use of plans 
for teaching the totality of selected cultural 
patterns — the curriculum. Creative instruc- 
tion is concerned with the development of 
plans and means for improving both the teach- 
ing and the instruction program. 


Teaching is that phase of the instruction 
activity by which the total instruction pro- 
gram is put into operation by the teacher and 
other agents through the process of guiding and 
directing individual learning inside or outside 
the classroom. 


Personnel is concerned with: (1) the selec- 
tion of agents; (2) the placement and adjust- 
ment of agents; (3) the judgment of merit; 
(4) the improvement of the service of agents; 
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(5) the rewards for agents; and (6) the me- 
chanics essential for records governing these 
activities. 


The school plant deals with the development 
of essential housing, and with the operation, 
upkeep, and extension of the existing plant. 


Service of supplies is the purchase, storage, 
and distribution of books, equipment, and sup- 
plies essential to the program under the poli- 
cies of the board of education. 


Research is concerned with the collection, 
tabulation, analysis, and interpretation of data 
upon all conditions within the community and 
the schools, both for appraisal of existing con- 
ditions, and for the improvement of current 
levels of operation. 


Records include adequate and complete ac- 
counts for operation, diagnosis, appraisal, and 
archival purposes of every happening in the 
school system. Records may be classified by 
type as primary and secondary or derived, 
and appear within the divisions of instruction, 
child accounting, service of textbooks and sup- 
plies, interpretation, Епапсе, personnel, and 
the school plant. 


Finance includes (1) the budget; (2) ac- 
counting for public income and expenditure; 
(3) accounting for fiscal aspects of the service 
of supplies; (4) accounting for non-public 
income and expenditure; and (5) for the main- 
tenance of all essential and supplementary 
records. 


Interpretation is the activity that keeps the 
public schools informed of community con- 
ditions and needs, and provides organized, 
informational service to keep the people in- 
formed of the purpose, value, conditions, and 
needs of their education program. Like plan- 
ning, interpretation is an activity that perme- 
ates all phases of organization including the 
Board of Education, executive agents, and in- 
dividuals, as well as groups within the total 
community. 


Auxiliary services include the planning and 


administering of a steadily expanding series of 
activities or services that are essential to the 
facilitation and improvement of the instruc- 
tion process and the total program of com- 
munity education. They include the opera- 
tion of the public library when under public 
school control, the transportation of children, 
the operation of lunchrooms and diagnostic- 
remedial clinics, although this latter group of 
medical, dental, psychological, sociological, 
and placement services may also be classified 
under the broad category of instruction. 


Executive unity. From the simple, func- 
tional point of view the executive activity is 
unitary in its nature, and all of its activities 
are of equal relative importance. Its inter- 
nal subdivisions or classifications are merely 
caused by specialization, and do not affect the 
concept of unity. While all of these elements 
are involved in the executive process and are 
of relatively equal importance, their final evalu- 
ation must be the degree to which they serve 
and facilitate instruction. The teacher is the 
most important agent in the total process of 
instruction, and all other specialized personnel 
must be considered purely as facilitating agents 
to make the work of the teacher proceed more 
efficiently. The executive activity is thus a 
unity and must be so considered in functional 
organization. From this point of view the 
currently accepted division of personnel into 
“executive” and “worker” is an artificial one, 
and even worse, tends to be misleading in the 
establishment of relations and attitudes within 


organization. 


Errect or SIZE ON ORGANIZATION 


Changes in size do produce differences in 
executive organization, but not in the manner 
generally assumed. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of the small executive organization 
is generalized personnel, while that of the 
large unit is specialized personnel. Аз one 
moves from the simple executive activity of the 
one-teacher school to the largest single school 
district, the city of New York, there are only 
two significant differences; one, in extent of 
service and in breadth of activity, and the 
other, in rapid increase in specialization. All 
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the major executive activities present in the 
most complex structure may be found in 
embryonic form in the smaller and simpler 
structure. The thousands of highly special- 
ized personnel in New York City schools are 
functionally an expansion of the independent 
teacher organization still operating in many 
other sections of the same state, 


Small System 


The typical village or small-town system 
operates in a single school building housing 
both elementary and secondary years, usually 
from the first through the twelfth grades, 
since the kindergarten is not yet modal prac- 
tice. The smallest of these units may have 
from two to six teachers in the elementary 
years, and four to six in the secondary years. 
The superintendent or supervising principal is 
included in this last category. Most of his 
effort is devoted to classroom teaching with 
routine administrative duties after the regular 
school day has closed. Specialization is al- 
ready much greater than in the one-room 
school. The generalized teacher has special- 
ized in the teaching of certain grades and the 
simple general administrative duties have been 
recognized by providing for a supervising 
principal or superintendent, although he does 
little actual supervising or superintending in an 
organization of this size. His principal duties 
apart from teaching are supervisory and cler- 
ical in nature, and the board of education actu- 
ally exercises most of the general adminis- 
trative duties. A professional janitor or cus- 
todian, another indication of specialization, 
now cares for the building. Finance, service 
of supplies, and plant upkeep are still per- 
formed by the board of education, usually by 
the secretary. 

The next stage in specialization is usually 
marked by the division of the elementary and 
secondary grades into separate schools. This 
stage finds the superintendent entirely freed 
from teaching, and devoting more time to gen- 
eral administrative duties, more completely 
delegated by the board of education. Approx- 
imately half of his time may be devoted to 
coordinating the efforts of teaching personnel 
in the elementary and secondary years. The 
clerk and librarian also appear in more special- 


ized systems; the first relieves the superin- 
tendent of routine bookkeeping, record-keep- 
ing, and letter-writing, while the second takes 
from the grade and subject teacher the respon- 
sibility for the care of the reference and gen- 
eral library. A new position has also been 
created between the teachers and the superin- 
tendent. The teaching superintendent has 
been succeeded by a male teacher who is called 
the high school principal and receives a special 
salary increment with the title. He usually 
teaches full time, is responsible for records, 
and either coaches athletics, debating, and mu- 
sic, or teaches vocational agriculture. In many 
marginal, low-salary school districts, the title 
is frequently an excuse to hire a male teacher 
at a higher rate while continuing to maintain 
low ceilings for women teachers. The posi- 
tion is titular rather than functional. 

At this point in organization, specialization 
tends to develop a wider gap between the 
teaching and administrative titles. The super- 
intendent, relieved from teaching, becomes the 
educational executive or manager. Commu- 
nity relations, the budget, service of supplies, 
direction of the transportation schedule, and 
the care of those innumerable, time-consuming 
small activities that inevitably intrude them- 
selves, take his major attention. A few execu- 
tives still manage to give their major attention. 
to instruction, but on the average this attention 
is extremely casual. 

The board of education, confronted by the 
increasing diversity of problems associated 
with increase in size, usually begins to look 
upon the superintendent as its manager, just 
as a corporate board of directors looks upon 
its hited business executive, The lay board of 
education naturally has a limited understanding 
of either the technical and social nature of edu- 
cation work, or the importance of all person- 
nel as part of the larger executive concept. 
This condition develops from the absence of 
intelligent professional leadership and a func- 
tional program of interpretation, 

Following business practice, the spread be- 
tween the superintendent’s salary and that of 
the classroom teacher is at least equal to the 
highest amount paid teachers and is usually 
three times that amount. The members of the 
board of education look to the superintendent 
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to serve their more immediate personal and 
political interests, while the teachers are ex- 
pected merely to carry out orders. This 
definite cleavage in organization attitude is the 
beginning of differences that always appear in 
hierarchical organization. The lay attitude 
toward the teacher is often as casual as that 
toward other community service labor. 
Regardless of his pronouncements at edu- 
cational meetings, in practice this type of 
superintendent most frequently acts as if the 
purposes of public education were to keep lo- 
cal taxes at the lowest possible level. As a 
result, the emphasis is on “saving money" and 
“managerial efficiency,” whatever that may be 
in education, and teachers consequently occupy 
a relatively low economic and social status and 
hold a precarious tenure, except where safe- 
guarded by state statutes or public opinion. 
Instead of making the community conscious 
of the great importance of public education for 
community, state, and nation, the managerial 
administrators often acquiesce in the payment 
of exploitive wages and accept the conven- 
tional board attitude toward the “teaching 
hands.” In too many instances they even 
assist in keeping teachers on something less 
than full citizenship status. By so doing they 
make it necessary for good teachers to leave 
the smaller districts where they are desper- 
ately needed just as soon as they have secured 
enough experience to get positions in other dis- 
tricts. If, in addition to these other handicaps, 
they are also socially incompatible with the 
community, their departure is usually acceler- 
ated. The superintendent is also caught in the 
web of his own spinning, for the community 
attitude toward the teacher is applicable to 
the superintendent, who often feels the urge 
to move to a larger district to improve his own 
economic status. Instead of attempting to cre- 
ate better schools and better teaching through 
broad interpretation and the development of 
more effective community education, he finds 
it easier to follow conventional procedure and 
move. There are exceptions to this generaliza- 
tion in all states where teachers and superin- 
tendent have spent their lives improving edu- 
cation opportunity in their communities. 
Since these communities are usually also 
exceptional in their attitude toward the tenure 


and rewards of teachers and superintendent, 
the fundamental differences seem to lie in 
social vision and the exercise of leadership 
over an appreciable time-span. Until both 
teachers and superintendents are willing to 
recognize the career possibilities of the small 
community and to exercize their ability to pro- 
duce satisfactory conditions, the public schools 
in these districts will tend to remain narrow 
in program and indifferent in quality, and the 
general cultural level of the community will 
be low. 


Medium-Sized Organization 


The generalized executive organization in 
the medium-sized city school district produces 
an even higher degree of specialization. The 
central school unit has been expanded with 
growing population needs from one elemen- 
тагу building for the district to one for every 
one to four square miles of populated territory. 
The secondary school may continue as a single 
building; it may be further divided into two 
three-year units; or it may expand into two 
large six-year schools. In the larger cities 
within the medium-sized group, the thirteen.h 
and fourteenth year of secondary educaticn 
may have made their appearance under the 
conventional name of "junior college," and 
in these places there is also some evidence of 
an evolving four-four or eight-year secondary 
organization. 

Expansion in the number of buildings, be- 
cause of the increase in children to be served, 
demands greater specialization. Instead of an 
elementary teacher who is responsible for a 
single grade, there may now be specialists 
in physical education, art, music, science, and 
school library work, while the older general- 
ized grade teacher is usually confined to teach- 
ing the arts of communication in addition to 
history and literature. А new specialized 
administrative officer — the supervising cle- 
mentary principal — has grown out of the 
sixth- or eighth-grade "principal teacher" in 
the simpler central school. The principal 
becomes either the chief executive officer for 
the conduct of the entire school, or more con- 
ventionally, shares his responsibility with 
regional or district subject-matter principals 
commonly called “supervisors” or “directors.” 
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The elementary principal’s position within the 
building, and his relation to personnel under 
his direction are both imitative of the super- 
intendent. As a specialized administrative 
officer, he is appointed by the board of educa- 
tion upon recommendation of the superin- 
tendent, and is responsible directly to the 
superintendent. The building faculty occu- 
pies a distinctly subordinate position. 

In the secondary school, the teaching prin- 
cipal in the smaller system has also grown into 
a supervising principal with more caste dis- 
tinction behind his position than is true of the 
elementary principal. The increase in second- 
ary school size has produced higher specializa- 
tion in teaching, and instructors now may con- 
centrate upon one division of subject matter, 
such as the social studies, the exact sciences, 
physical education, foreign language, the fine 
arts, or vocational education. Specialized 
agents may appear as counselors or specialists 
in guidance and adjustment. Size and range of 
activities require more specialized non-teaching 
personnel, such as bookkeepers, record clerks, 
Stenographers, storekeepers, lunchroom spe- 
cialists, bath attendants, doctors, dentists, and 
nurses. 

The superintendent’s tasks have been fur- 
ther specialized through subdivision, and are 
exercised by executive staff directors or assist- 
ant superintendents in unitary organization, 
including the divisions of instruction, finance, 
and service of supplies commonly called “busi. 
ness activities," and the supervision of the 
physical plant. A staff officer may be defined 
as an executive specialist who has no adminis- 
trative responsibility except for the direction 
of personnel immediately attached to his office. 
He operates administratively through the 
superintendent. 

In this organization the superintendent be- 
comes the executive of the board of education 
and the community, while the gap between the 
superintendent and the teachers has been wid- 
ened by the appearance of the new full-time 
field administrative officers, commonly known 
as principals. The gap in relationships be- 
tween the teachers and principals is generally 
the same as the difference between the teachers 
and superintendent in the simpler organiza- 
tion. 


Large Organization 

In the larger city organization the process of 
high specialization proceeds even more inten- 
sively. The further increase in the number and 
size of buildings produces a condition in which 
each attendance district, except for general 
services performed by the central executive 
agents, may operate more or less independ- 
ently, except with respect to general district 
policies. Sometimes, the attendance district 
is rigidly dependent on regional or district 
superintendents, producing a highly static and 
bureaucratic organization. Operating or cus- 
todial personnel are specialized, as engineers, 
coal-passers, and cleaners. Elementary teach- 
ing may be specialized to a single subject- 
matter division within a single year ог half- 
year span. Further specialization in health, 
diagnosis, music, dramatics, and the so-called 
integrative activities defines the work of the 
individual teacher even more narrowly than in 
medium-sized cities. Assistant principals, 
directing the technical activities of building 
operation, also appear and the principal may 
become the administrative supervisor of the 
now complicated instruction program. 

The enlarged secondary school is more mi- 
nutely specialized. The principal’s staff of 
non-teaching specialists has been enlarged by 
one or more administrative assistants, assistant 
or vice-principals. Greater specialization in 
child accounting, attendance, and other pupil 
personnel activities appears and the teacher 
becomes more narrowly compartmented by 
single subject-matter divisions similar to larger 
college and university procedure. 

At present even the specialized elementary 
teacher is more aware of the total instruc- 
tion program than the secondary specialist 
whose training has been in imitation of the 
higher academic tradition of subject-matter 
specialization. High specialization in large 
city secondary schools has separated the groups 
of teachers. The typical academic teacher has 
little interest in the newer curricular develop- 
ments in physical education and vocational 
education. These subjects may be tolerated, 
but they are not yet completely interwoven 
into the total program of instruction, 

The typical superintendent becomes more 
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remote and more specialized in the larger 
system. Most of his time is devoted to inter- 
pretative activities, to the consideration of 
general policy, and to financial problems. The 
technical instruction program is delegated in- 
creasingly to staff specialists, and the adminis- 
trative responsibilities are now performed by 
administrative assistants who may be called 
district and division superintendents. The 
superintendent’s personal staff is further en- 
larged by more executive assistant superin- 
tendents, directors, supervisors, and the like. 
He may even find it difficult to visit all of the 
school buildings in the district within the 
course of a year. While the central office may 
be open to parents and teachers, the contacts 
of the superintendent with individual parents 
are confined to matters of unusual importance. 
The channels of communication from teacher 
to principal, from principal to district super- 
intendent, from district superintendent to as- 
sociate superintendent or to the superintend- 
ent, become more impersonal and formalized. 
Effects of Specialization 

Specialization in personnel becomes essen- 
tial with increase in education services. How- 
ever, in the largest districts executive activity 
becomes so highly divided and requires the 
presence of so many administrative assistants 
to maintain a highly centralized and formalized 
policy, that it begins to defeat its own ends. 
Each administrative unit tends to become 
compartmented, mechanistic, and routinely 
bureaucratic. Form is substituted for sub- 
stance, and through form and mechanics a cer- 
tain type of surface machine-like smoothness 
may be secured. Flexibility and spontaneity 
decline, and procedures assume a greater im- 
portance than purpose. As teaching personnel 
becomes more highly specialized, there is a 
tendency to lose in general perspective what 
has been gained in specific competence through 
greater knowledge within the restricted sub- 
ject-matter divisions. 

Since salary schedules are arranged so that 
every administrative activity, no matter how 
routine or unimportant, is favored by a fiscal 
increment over that granted to teaching, it is 
natural that tender feeling and yearnings should 
develop for those positions where economic 


rewards are larger and power is greater. The 
average intermediate administrator or staff 
executive unconsciously conserves his position 
for the sake of personal ease and convenience. 
The field administrative agent, usually ap- 
pointed in middle life, is tempted to serve from 
appointment to retirement age in one of these 
positions for the greater current and retirc- 
ment allowances. To return to teaching would 
mean а loss of prestige — and salary. The 
career attitude toward administration gradu- 
ally results in organizational cleavage and in- 
flexibility. 

While it may be theoretically tenable to 
maintain alert, dynamic executive organization 
despite high specialization, careful study of the 
larger city systems in the United States indi- 
cates that this condition is seldom true in prac- 
tice. With present practical limitations in 
personnel, and skill in organization, the losses 
in initiative and flexibility offset the theoretical 
gains of large centralized organization. The 
only hope of regaining dynamism in educa- 
tional organization in large urban centers 
appears to be through the process of decen- 
tralization. While unity in general policy, 
finance, personnel and standards of achieve- 
ment may be maintained through central con- 
trol (board of education and superintendent's 
office), it is necessary to delegate professional 
responsibility much more completely than now 
conceived to a recognized and competent 
faculty within each attendance district, and to 
judge by the results rather than by adherence 
to specific and minute rules and procedures. 


ELEMENTS OF OPERATING ORGANIZATION 


Although all organization has the common 
characteristics of structure, form, agents, 
agencies, and activities, these will vary with 
the purpose to be achieved. The general 
structure must provide for planning, executing, 
appraising, and interpreting. 


Efficient Group Action 


As a facilitating agency, successful organ- 
ization should secure efficient group action 
through: (1) the establishment of routine, 
formalized procedures, or means, standardized 
in terms of current policy, and on the basis of 
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proved knowledge; (2) the centralization of 
control and responsibility to make coordina- 
tion of effort and decision in operation pos- 
sible; (3) the objective appraisal of the 
effect of adopted policies and procedures for 
purposes of improvement, and the appraisal of 
such experimentation on a fact basis; (4) the 
provision for modification of policies and pro- 
cedures on the basis of objective evidence; 
(5) the progressive development of machinery 
for cooperative effort and growth by all agents 
involved in carrying out these activities, and 
(6) a continuing two-way interpretation. 


Acts of Operation 


The acts of operation will be the same in 
either an autocratic or a democratic organiza- 
tion, although there will be significant differ- 
ences in both the type and method of per- 
formance. 

The specific acts of operation include: (1) 
making a comprehensive instruction policy; 
(2) developing the school plant to meet 
broader instruction needs; (3) selecting and 
organizing personnel to meet program require- 
ments; (4) developing the curriculum as a 
means of making effective the larger instruc- 
tion policy; (5) securing the attendance of 
children and adults; (6) operating the physical 
plant; (7) developing adequate records; (8) ap- 
praising the efficiency of operation of the sev- 
eral activities and the value of their contribu- 
tion to the general objectives; (9) coordinating 
program and personnel; (10) interpreting the 
community and the education agency; (11) 
securing and expanding the finance essential 
for this program. 


Good Operating Organization 


The characteristics of good operating or- 
ganization are unity, order, discipline, flexi- 
bility, efficiency, freedom and individual and 
group morale. There must be a rational unity 
in aim and effort. This does not imply the 
need for a single teaching methodology, but 
a unity in terms of the larger education ob- 
jectives. There is as yet no indication of a 
master method satisfying the conventionalist or 
authoritarian. Greater efficiency is actually 
possible when teachers are free to develop the 
methodology with which they are most suc- 


cessful. Details of method will vary with 
individuals, and these variations are not of 
primary significance. However, when two or 
more persons are engaged in joint enterprise, 
order and unified effort become essential to the 
success of the plan. 


Discipline. Unity of aim and effort requires 
discipline in organization. This is possible 
either through regimentation and outside pres- 
sure, or through realization of its need by the 
personnel and voluntary acceptance of in- 
dividual responsibility. The first indicates an 
autocratic method, while the second is sound 
democratic procedure. The attainment of 
organizational discipline by democratic meth- 
ods actually requires more effort, greater in- 
telligence, a higher degree of self-control, 
and greater vision than by the autocratic 
method. 


Flexibility. Organization is often willing 
to recognize the need for order, unity, and 
discipline, but either neglects or does not recog- 
nize flexibility as an important concomitant. 
Without provision for flexibility, organization 
tends to bog down, crystallize, or formalize 
at the current operating level. F lexibility 
may be provided through the establishment of 
machinery which enables the individual to 
differ from current policies and procedures, 
and also through the use of limited tenure in 
any phase of administrative specialization. It 
is just as necessary to maintain the same dy- 
namic balance between the individual and the 
group in education executive organization as it 
is in the larger democratic organization of life. 

If executive emphasis were placed directly 
upon teaching as the most important work of 
education, it might be possible, through sev- 
eral devices, to provide flexibility in the prin- 
cipalship and in the staff positions without loss 
of prestige, by using transfer and rotation. 
The exceptional individual profits more from 
continued experience than does one of average 
ability. Growth is better achieved through 
new or creative experiences. 


Efficiency. Efficiency is acting with maxi- 
mum effect to attain an objective, or securing 
1 See Chapter 2. 
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the best result with the least expenditure of 
useful energy. It demands the unity and coop- 
eration of all personnel. Cooperative effort 
should result in efficiency and in the continuous 
improvement of efficiency, although both of 
these are also contingent upon the competence 
and conscience of the individual. 

Efficiency can be most easily achieved 
through a careful definition of policies, the 
formalization of routine procedures in patterns 
provided by policy and proved knowledge, 
and centralization of control to make decision 
and coordination of effort possible. Improve- 
ment in efficiency requires machinery for vari- 
ation from standard policies and procedures, 
measurement of the effects of such variation, 
and modification of policies and procedures on 
the basis of measured results. 


Freedom. Efficiency and its improvement in 
the organization of education are finally de- 
pendent upon the freedom of the individual, 
assuming, of course, that the individual is will- 
ing to accept the responsibilities that freedom 
entails. Individual freedom is so vital to the 
success of the democratic education process 
that it must be carefully safeguarded from 
autocratic control within the executive organi- 
zation or by the board of education, and also 
from possible misuse by individuals or groups 
of individuals. Individual freedom may be 
maintained in organization by the establish- 
ment of regularly organized channels whereby 
the individual has the right, without incurring 
personal penalties, to present evidence of the 
inefficiency of policies and procedures, to per- 
suade others to entertain new ideals and new 
beliefs contrary to the adopted policies and 
means, and to have these new beliefs put to 
objective experimental trial in an effort to 
prove them better than the old. This pro- 
cedure may be considered as a means of safe- 
guarding individual civil rights within organi- 
zation. 


Morale. Individual and group morale are at 
once the most significant and elusive organiza- 
tional elements. Morale makes an average 
individual or group of individuals perform far 
above their usual level at one time and far 
below their potentialities at another. Morale 


is a psychological factor, always in the realm of 
subjectivity; it is compounded of enthusiasm, 
inspiration, and conscience, or the acceptance 
of social responsibility. 

An individual does his best work and is most 
satisfied when his task holds his deep interest, 
when he feels that his effort is recognized and 
appreciated, when rewards of different types 
are satisfactory and he feels reasonable security 
in his economic and social life. The individu- 
al’s personal attitudes harmonize with group 
attitudes when he is convinced that the group 
effort is worthwhile, that organization is just, 
and that the common purpose is being satis- 
factorily observed. In the organization of 
education it is not only essential that the 
teachers possess high individual and group 
morale but that the same conditions prevail in 
every phase of organization. 

This element is probably one of the most 
neglected in education administration, but 
relatively little study is being made of organi- 
zational conditions that make for high or low 
morale. However, without the presence of a 
high individual and group morale, the most 
perfectly conceived theoretical organization 
will fail in practice. It is the keystone in the 
organizational arch of cooperative effort. 


Operation Autocratic 


Analysis of organization in its active phase 
shows that it is inherently autocratic and 
authoritative in nature. It revolves around a 
general plan; it requires unity of aim and 
effort, either self-imposed or extrinsic dis- 
cipline, orderly procedural processes, central- 
ization of authority, and power to make inter- 
pretative decisions on policies and procedures 
under time pressure. Lodging this authority 
either in a single person or in a group of in- 
dividuals does not change the essential nature 
of the act. 

While it is easy to recognize the essential 
autocracy of operational effort in organization, 
there are many differences in the possible 
interpretation of its authority. It may be used 
in a final, dogmatic, and arbitrary manner, or 
it may be used discreetly, gently, intelligently, 
and with due respect for individual personality, 
as if it were a voluntary recognition of need 
and a self-imposed desire of many individuals 
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to cooperate to achieve the desired objective. 
The first is the unreasoning method of author- 
itarianism, while the second is the intelli- 
gent and ultimately more effective cooperative 
method of democracy. Whether the first or 
the second method is used depends upon the 
ideals, vision, competence, and conscience of 
the individuals involved. 


APPLICATION ОЕ GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Application of the American ideals and edu- 
cation objectives, which have been synthe- 
sized into a series of organizational and opera- 
tional principles in Chapters 5 and 6, produces 
certain functional qualities and characteristics 
in the public education executive organization. 
These will be considered from the standpoint 
of the people as well as of. organization. 


Popular Control 


The education function has been delegated 
in large measure by the people in each state, 
through constitutional authority, to the state 
legislature which is generally made responsible 
for providing and maintaining a system of uni- 
versal public education. In accord with the 
American tradition of local self-government, 
the legislatures with а few exceptions have 
provided for the legal organization of the 
people in school districts, and have delegated 
to them under mandatory and permissive legis- 
lation the right to administer their schools 
through elected legal representatives most 
commonly known as the board of education. 
In better organized and administered school 
districts the people actually exercise a large 
measure of direct influence over school pro- 
cedure through advisory and other organiza- 
tions working in close relations with the board 
of education and the professional executives, 
the latter including those designated as admin- 
istrators, executives, and teachers. 

The general control over broad social pol- 
icies concerning the organization and extent 
of public education has been retained by the 
people, and operates through the constitutional 
and legislative authority. General control 
over public education will never be delegated 
completely to the teaching professions either 
as an organization of special interests, as a 


professional staff within a single building, or a 
series of buildings, or for the school district as 
awhole. As previously stated, the function of 
education as a major instrument of social 
propaganda is so important to the total culture 
that whoever controls the process may, over a 
substantial period of time, control the nation 
itself." This fact is one of the primary reasons 
why the people must retain effective control 
of the process. 

The people and their legal representatives at 
every administrative level have the responsi- 
bility to see that the public schools, although 
community-centered and administered, do not 
neglect the larger state, regional and national 
problems that are a part of the school's larger 
responsibility. Localism in school administra- 
tion should not mean parochialism in ideals, 
attitudes, and practices. Local administration 
cannot survive unless it does face these larger 
issues squarely at all times. Developing 
community recognition and acceptance of this 
need is a real test of education leadership. 
Education must provide for democratic com- 
petence and ability to live successfully any- 
where under the flag. 


State Education Authority 


Every state has provided for a state educa- 
tion authority which has the general responsi- 
bility of seeing that the education plan as a 
whole is continuously executed. The char- 
acter and extent of this state authority varies 
greatly, although the general trend is to dele- 
gate considerable Supervisory responsibility. 
Whether operating for the state as a highly 
centralized administrative organization ? or as 
a highly decentralized, casual agency with 
strictly limited authority, it is the means 
through which the people and their legislature 
secure some degree of planning, appraisal, and 
education leadership. 


Local Board of Education 


The local board of education is the popular 
authority at community level for planning, 
providing executive organization, and apprais- 

1 See Chapter 2. 


* Louisiana, North Carolina, Delaware. 
5 Iowa, North and South Dakota. 
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ing the operation of the education plan under 
its governing statutes. Its methods and 
efficiency of operation vary greatly with the 
size of administrative district, community 
traditions and leadership, and the quality of 
professional leadership and interpretation fur- 
nished by the teaching profession. The board 
of education is the legal education authority for 
the school district, operating under authority 
granted by the state legislature, and subject to 
the will of the people as expressed through 
periodic elections. 


Executive Activity 

Most school districts, if the independent 
teacher organizations scattered throughout the 
country in one- or two-room buildings are 
omitted, have reached a fairly high level of 
specialization in the organization of the exec- 
utive activity. It has generally crystallized 
into a fairly rigid hierarchical and autocratic 
organization in which the teacher has become 
а third-level “worker” instead of the most im- 
portant functional agent in the total process. 
Mechanics of organization, while only a means 
of achieving current objectives are frequently 
considered as an end in themselves, particularly 
in the large city organization. Purpose is 
often unconsciously thrown out of balance 
through intricacy of organization, the interplay 
of unusually strong personalities, or the diver- 
sion of function in favor of political or other 
purposes. Such developments are wrong from 
a functional standpoint. 


Functional Executive Organization 


Public edutation in the United States will 
not be greatly improved until executive organi- 
zation is functionally conceived and operated, 
and the colleague principle is dominant. This 
statement does not deny the important part 
played by adequate structural (school district) 
organization, better teacher preparation, im- 
proved school plant, and more adequate finance. 
But these elements will not produce better 
schools until organization is democratically 
planned and democratically administered in 
order to produce democratic competence in 
both children and youth as part of the total 
education process. 


Teachers. Since instruction is the supreme 
function of the schools, and the teacher is the 
supreme agent of instruction, functional execu- 
tive organization demands that the teacher be 
given improved social, economic, and technical 
status. The people of a school community 
must be brought to realize the importance of 
the teacher, and his social position must be 
changed from that of an inferior agent man- 
aged by a superintendent to that of an appreci- 
ated and respected public servant. Teaching 
may employ the scientific method, but it will 
always remain essentially a fine art and a very 
high art. Until the teacher, as an individual 
and collectively as a faculty, is given better 
status in executive organization itself, it is 
doubtful whether community social attitudes 
will be much changed. As a faculty, the 
teachers should be the responsible technical 
planning authority in cooperation with the 
superintendent of schools. 


Social status. "The teachers must be willing 
to accept their professional responsibility and 
learn to operate democratically both in the 
classroom and in the executive organization. 
They should be capable of selecting or partici- 
pating in the selection of their own chairman 
(principal), acting under self-discipline rather 
than under an extrinsic, autocratic, organiza- 
tional discipline. As a faculty they should 
have direct access to the board of education 
and the board should be free to consult with 
them. These may be either creative, informa- 
tional or appeal contacts, and if organized 
effectively, they will offer no disturbance to 
smooth operational procedure, except in the 
mind of the autocratic or managerial type of 
administrator. This type of relationship is 
the natural professional colleague relationship 
of equals instead of the manager-labor idea 
now so prevalent. In general, the superin- 
tendent would be responsible to the board of 
education and to the teaching profession for 
all acts of coordination. 


Economic status. Within the American cul- 
ture, the relative importance of an activity or 
person is measured in large degree by the size 
of economic reward. Improvement in the 
total education function will be difficult until 
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the largest rewards are paid for the most im- 
portant work, thar of teaching. So as 
service jobs in finance, child accounting, А 
auxiliary activities, research, personnel and 
administration command more money than 
teaching, there will be a non-functional em- 
phasis within the education executive activity. 
‘The greatest prestige value must accrue to the 
teacher through a more flexible work schedule, 
more freedom to participare in all types of 
community activity, higher social status, and 
payment of the largest economic rewards. 


Organizational attitude. \f the psychological 
set within executive organization س‎ pri- 
mary attention on teaching and the teacher, it 
would be relatively easy to establish a similar 
attirude toward teaching and teaching rewards 
within the community, If the teachers had 
functional status within their own organization, 
and were admitted to full participation in the 
development of procedural techniques and in 
farnishing professional leadership to the board 
of education and the community in the de- 
velopment of policies, there would be a much 
greater esprit de corps and a generally im- 
teaching situation. Among public 
school teachers there is a tremendous amount 
of creative and technical ability that is not being 
wed because of organizational restrictions. 
ma ski Ми" види Sew nor 
unique, It existed in European, English, 
Walsh and Scottish universities, almost үсем 
their inceptions. The most significant position 
in the continental agencies for advanced learn- 
ing is the professor, a ym of 


ability and importance. chancellor, 
provost, or general executive officer is also a 
member of the faculty elected to office for a 


' Joha К rick, The American end it 
Rulers. New York: New Republic, ine, 1926, 


Superintendent unique. The public school 
superintendent, like the American university 
president, occupies a unique position which has 
developed from the democratic nature of 
American public education. Since the control 
over public education is vested directly in the 
people and exercised through a duly elected 
popular authority, the superintendent has 
slowly evolved as the executive officer of the 
governing board.’ He is the professional 
agent through whom the legally authorized and 
adopted policies are carried out. In most 
states he has some status as a state officer in 
direct relation to the stare education authority, 
but he is fundamentally a teacher, It is en- 
tirely possible for him as executive officer of 
the people's board of education to act auto- 
cratically or democratically, depending on his 
competence, vision, and ideals. Under the 
functional organization described here, the 
superintendent is primarily a coordinator 
between the teachers and the people as repre- 
sented in the board of education, In this 
work he requires the aid of teachers organized 
as a competent faculty, 


Organizational dynamism, Dynamic execu- 
tive organization may be maintained through 
continuing research and appraisal, and also by 
considering all sub-administrative and executive 
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Educational Journal, 36:9 409-11 (March, 1949). 
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ent, district , wall director, 
supetvisor, and even They might 
be replaced by the g classification of 


‚ The principal 
might be renamed Chairman of the Building 


Faculty. With the exception of doctors, psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists, psychologists, nurses, 
and dentists, the actual sub-administrative or 
staff responsibilities and activities are not в 
difficult and involved that they cannot be 
learned by competent and interested teachers. 
If the greatest rewards go to the teacher, 
and if administrative service carries with it 
no special status or additional rewards, the 
greatest emphasis will naturally be placed on 
position will be the 

The experience 


superintendent, subject (0 approval by the 
board of education. These assignments could be 


so long as the individual held tenure for а 
specific term as well as on the basis of efficient 
service. 


ја education is not only practical, but ir is 
to the achievement of the broader 
purposes of American public education ın de- 
e yy lg wer 
jon in 
youth and adults. ТТ 
gus ponit Шири M e гориво 
process and is the means of securing the great- 
"word of cation is not à 


are with 
democratic ideals and a real desire to make . 
them work, mere mechanics of organization — 
are of little avail. Like everything else in 
democracy, school administration is as much 
a thing of the spirit as it is of organization, 
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Figure 2. 


Functional Operating Organization 
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Dynamic organization has four cyclic aspects: planning, executing, appraising, and 
interpreting. While all four phases appear in some form in every organization, little 
specific recognition is given to their proportion and balance. In both North American 
and foreign organization for education, emphasis is still placed primarily upon executing 
the total plan, which usually includes those practices and patterns that have been 
accepted by the people, or in the case of foreign schools, determined by the govern- 
ment, as meeting social need. Authoritarianism, traditionism, and paternalism are 
the outstanding characteristics of American public school administrative practice, al- 
though there is considerable evidence that a more functional attitude is developing 
very slowly. 

Relatively little emphasis is yet given to continuing research in executive organi- 
zation, despite the influence of the scientific movement in education since 1912. Re- 
search is the only reasonable base upon which the essential acts of appraisal may be 
built. Appraisal, without research at least carried on in the scientific spirit and through 
use of scientific tools, degenerates into opinion and highly subjective judgments. 


Short- and long-range planning for 


neglected. 


CURRENT DIFFICULTIES 


Current organizational difficulties may be 
traced in large measure to the training given 
teachers and administrators in professional 
schools. The term “training” is used instead of 
“education” in order to more accurately de- 
scribe general professional programs. Col- 
leges and universities are seriously retarded in 
organization and lean heavily on tradition and 
convention. While the young teacher learns 
something new in the classroom, he also un- 
consciously absorbs an unsuspected amount of 
professional complacency and authoritarianism 
from indirect teaching and observation of the 
teacher under whom he works. The typical 
institution relies on conventional textual in- 
struction based on conventional concepts of 
administration: only a few universities insist 
that the roots of educational administration lie 
in the social studies, and that a functional rather 


growth and improvement is consequently also 
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than a conventional approach is required. Con- 
sequently, there are certain organizational 
concepts and practices that retard the young 
man when he returns to field work. Among 
these are: 


Distorted Emphasis 


Prestige and power are undoubtedly two of 
the powerful magnets that attract the most 
dominant individuals toward administrative 
positions, but the development of administra- 
tion as a life career and payment of the largest 
rewards for this type of work have placed a 
distorted emphasis on the principalship, the 
supervisorship, and the superintendency that 
is out of proportion to their functional values. 
There is no implication in this discussion that 
the responsibility assumed by the general ad- 
ministrator should not be as well rewarded as 
teaching, but rather that it is undesirable to 
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have all of the major rewards given for mana- 
gerial work. 

The stimulation of administration as a 
career has been reflected in the organization of 
elementary principals, secondary principals, 
supervisors and directors of instruction, and 
superintendents in closely knit and powerful 
professional groups which have become the 
centers of professional solidarity and interest. 
Thus, the winter meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators and the 
other administrative departments eclipses the 
annual summer gathering of the National 
Education Association despite strenuous ef- 
forts to change this emphasis. Coupled with 
the organization of teaching groups in the 
American Educational Fellowship,! the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, and the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, the tendency 
has been to increase the undesirable gap be- 
tween administration and teaching. 


Supervision and Incompetence 


‘The fact that much of the present hierarchi- 
cal organization of the executive activity 
developed as an emergency measure to meet 
earlier incompetence in teaching personnel 
has been forgotten, and a belief has gradually 
crystallized that it is itself an intrinsic device 
to overcome teaching incompetence, an as- 
sumption that produces an automatic if not a 
blind faith in the efficacy of mere structure. 
Since these specialized positions offer the 
greatest fiscal rewards in the teaching profes- 
sion, this belief is stimulated by the job interest 
and also by professional training institutions. 
The supervisory activity, when functionally 
organized and operated, has a definite leader- 
ship and coordinative value, but to accept it as 
a final curative device seems to miss its purpose 
and relative value by a large margin. 

The earlier incompetence in the profes- 
sional training and skill of the teaching person- 
nel is being rapidly removed. While it is true 
that ће lower one quarter of the present 
teaching population is still lacking in general 
and professional education, the increase in the 
growth of schools and in progressive structural 
reorganization makes this condition temporary 
rather than permanent. Within a generation 

1 Formerly the Progressive Education Association. 


the great majority of public school teachers 
will have achieved the bachelor’s and master’s 
professional degrees. Substantial and рго- 
gressive improvement in the process of in- 
struction may be made through the selection 
of more capable teachers, their improved and 
broadened training, and the stabilization of a 
large part of this personnel in a professional 
career. 


Organizational Inertia 


Although ideally an institutional or social 
agency should conserve cultural values and 
achievements, it is often difficult to stop at the 
right point and to conserve only the beneficial 
values. Discriminating selection indicates an 
appreciation of value and a general objectivity 
toward the past which the typical social insti- 
tution does not ordinarily possess. Value, 
and not age, should be the criterion of selection. 

Lack of a sound theoretical and philosophi- 
cal understanding of organization also acts 
as a deterrent to change. Without the result- 
ing confidence in procedure, changes are 
motivated by personal comfort and conven- 
ience. This uninformed attitude toward 
organization is seldom sufficiently critical to 
see the need for definite change. 


Organizational Bureaucracy 


The executive activity in education is 
bureaucratized as soon as size and specializa- 
tion appear. Large city organization displays 
the same characteristics as safely operating 
state and federal bureaus and departments. 
This condition is caused in some measure by 
the effect of what almost amounts to life tenure 
for both teachers and sub-administrators, but it 
is probably caused even more by the almost 
complete neglect of continuing research and 
objective appraisal. This bureaucracy is re- 
flected in the peculiar positions and relation- 
ships of administrative and teaching personnel. 


Administrators older. Although teachers 
become administrative officers, they rarely 
achieve either the principalship or superin- 
tendency before the age of thirty-five except 
in small communities. The growth of the 
inflexible career concept in the principalship or 
superintendency implies that the major part of 
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an administrator’s professional career is in 
the later years of his life when both community 
and organizational experience often produce 
too much conservatism and caution. Adminis- 
trators too often feel that keeping their job 
requires discouraging both ideas and promising 
rivals, and supporting safety or complacency 
in organizational practice calls for relative 
freedom from disturbing matters. It is easier 
to maintain the status quo than to embark upon 
unknown seas. The neglect or lack of control 
of adult education in the field of interpretation 
has also blocked a consideration of change as 
inevitable. The result is too often a growth of 
personal inflexibility on the part of the ad- 
ministrators and the development of a tech- 
nique for stifling teachers’ ideas and promising 
rivals. 


The superintendent. Teachers and informed 
laymen often discuss the autocracy of executive 
organization, and the superintendent is usually 
given all of the credit or all of the blame. The 
school . superintendent in the United States 
holds a unique but not an always enviable 
position. He is first of all the executive officer 
of the board of education; second, an educa- 
tional officer of the state, responsible for the 
general state program; and third, the profes- 
sional leader of the teachers. Actually, the 
superintendent, confronted by the demands of 
the board of education on one side and by the 
principals and teachers on the other, is usually 
in no position, except in a few politically 
dominated school systems, to be a real auto- 
crat. His position is one of many compromises 
and his tenure is relatively short, an indication 
of a lack of real power. In some cases, where 
the superintendent’s tenure has been long and 
the board of education is old and somnolent, 
where the natural power of his position has 
been enhanced through political activities, or 
his strength progressively increased through 
the appointment of the majority of sub-admin- 
istrators or principals, he is able to exercise 
unusual autocratic power. But more often 
in city systems at least, he receives unmerited 
blame for the practices of the board of educa- 
tion and for actions of the principals, whom he 
conventionally believes he must uphold, or who 
are actually stronger than he is. 


Principal powerful. The principal, removed 
from immediate contact with the board of edu- 
cation, and more deeply rooted in the com- 
munity life, is safer in his school building than 
the superintendent in his office. His average 
tenure in the larger urban districts is longer 
than the superintendent’s. There is consider- 
able evidence that when a superintendent at- 
tempts to discharge even grossly incompetent 
principals, the emotional reaction of the com- 
munity is such that, though he may win the 
first skirmish, he eventually pays for the 
victory with dismissal or retirement at the 
expiration of his contract. The principal, as 
the strongest intermediate administrative of- 
ficer in the school system, is capable of exer- 
cising more autocratic power than the superin- 
tendent. If he owes his appointment to the 
superintendent, the conventional “personal 
loyalty” concept frequently produces a rela- 
tionship between the principal and the super- 
intendent that should not exist." However, 
in a large system no superintendent remains 
long enough to appoint all of the principals. 

In large systems the principal is in a position 
to administer more autocratically than is 
apparent from mere surface evidence. Where 
secret "merit-ratings" are used he holds the 
power of professional life or death over the 
teacher, and can thus effectively discourage 
either ideas or protest. It is possible that a 
teacher might be upheld in a protest against 
the principal, but the chances of securing justice 
in bureaucratic organization are rather remote. 
Conformity and meekness аге of more ad- 
ministrative importance than justice. The 
superintendent frequently receives much credit 
for arbitrary and autocratic acts when the 
principal simply states that “these are the 
superintendent’s orders.” Teachers seldom 
question this final magic word. The autocracy 
of the principal may grow out of fear or sheer 
incompetence as the result of ten to twenty 


1 Under the traditional concept every individual is 
assumed to owe personal allegiance, first to his principal 
and then to his superintendent as “gratitude for ap- 
pointment and promotion,” a sort of feudal vestige. 
Under the functional concept, professional loyalty is 
to democratic ideals and professional ethics, a much 
more impersonal relationship. Ап individual owes 
personal loyalty only so long as the administrator 
operates under these expressed ideals and ethics. 


es 
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years’ conditioning experience within an 
organization where “soundness,” "staying 
put," and “taking orders, not thinking" have 
reached fruition. The principal's autocracy: 
may also grow as a personal safety device from 
inefficient general executive organization, Or 
from the absence of well defined policies and 
procedures in systems where the superintend- 
ent administers on the basis of expedience. 


Teacher autocracy. The greatest degree of 
autocracy exists, however, not in the superin- 
tendency or in the principalship, but in the 
typical teacher-pupil relationship. This is 
due to the organization of public education into 
fractional credits instead of broad fields of 
knowledge and powers. The typical Ameri- 
can public school has no general authority to 
determine the adequacy of educational achieve- 
ment. This power rests almost completely 
with the individual teacher, a condition that 
does not prevail in any other country. Even 
in the conventional elementary school where 
the teacher is still a generalist, the rigid graded 
system of instruction makes the teacher the 
final authority in promotion ог failure. 
Neither the principal nor the superintendent is 
legally able to change the teacher's grades. 

"The teacher plans his detailed work within 
the general pattern of the school policies, 
executes it through teaching, and then ap- 
praises the effectiveness of his teaching by 
making the final decision with respect to the 
individual pupil's success or failure. With 
few exceptions there are no general institu- 
tional tests nor is there real appraisal of class- 
room teaching in public education. The child 
quickly learns that the teacher is the supreme 
arbiter of his education destiny and develops 
techniques of appeasement. Even in many so- 
called progressive schools it is obvious that 
the change in teacher-pupil relationship is 
merely one of form, not of spirit. The 
child understands the substitution of “‘citizen- 
ship” for the more conventional “deportment,” 
of “effort” and “attitude” for personality 
reactions of the teacher, and of “cooperation” 
for doing what the teacher wants without 
question. The typical child has little oppor- 
tunity to practice democratic methods after 
the pre-primary years. The growth of 


informal “activities” outside of the rigid class- 
room administrative pattern and of student 
participation in school government are the 
bright spots and the hope for ultimate democ- 
ratization of classroom procedure. 

In this generalized description of teacher- 
pupil relationships there is no intention to 
imply that all teachers are arbitrary and un- 
reasonable in their classroom methods. The 
average teacher tries conscientiously to be fair 
and reasonable. However, the general charac- 
ter of the instruction organization, the long 
conditioning process that the organization 
imposes, and the natural, almost unconscious 
dominance of the adult over the child gradually 
make their mark with time in even superior 
teachers. This, together with the traditional 
community emphasis upon extrinsic discipline 
and order (made possible because the parents 
have not been better informed), gradually force 
the teacher into autocratic procedures. 


Personnel cleavages. Cleavages between ad- 
ministrative officers and teachers arise when 
the board of education considers the adminis- 
trative officers as special supervisory agents of 
the board, relatively permanent in their posi- 
tions, while they consider teachers little more 
than specialized labor hired to perform duties 
that lay board members regard as inferior to 
larger administrative responsibilities. This 
condition grows partly from the early use of 
organization to overcome incompetence, and 
the application of the industrial manager-labor 
concept to educational organization. Since 
industry restricts the executive activity to 
only the personnel who direct and manage, it is 
difficult for the layman either to understand 
the unitary nature of the executive activity in 
education or to grasp the idea that fundamental 
relationships between personnel in teaching 
should be those of the colleague, based on the 
equality principle. Аз a result, the belief in 
the unity of the executive personnel and in the 
relative value of all types of specialized service 
is difficult to translate, and administrators make 
little effort to do so. Yet there is no functional 
reason for the belief that the administrative 
officers are specific board agents while the 
teachers are merely hired hands. АП executive 
personnel are, in fact, agents of the people 
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it is essentially an operating discussion device. 
It is simpler to consider the operation and 
growth phases separately and to attempt the 
solution of all problems in one or the other of 
these categories, depending upon the nature of 
the task. 
Organization 

The central organization for improvement is 
the building council in the smaller district, the 
district council or the representative council 
in large urban organization. The difference 
is primarily one of size. Up to the point 
where the entire staff can be assembled and 
can operate as a deliberative body with a 
certain degree of efficiency, the district council 
is a perfectly feasible organization. It should 
include the faculty of the district as the profes- 
sional nucleus in the development of technical 
plans and procedures for ultimate approval by 
* the board of education. In addition to the 
faculty it should, of course, include the non- 
teaching specialists such as doctors, dentists, 
nurses, psychologists and sociologists, as well 
as representatives from the operating and 
maintenance agents, and from the student 
body. While the council should be empowered 
to select its own officers, the superintendent of 
schools should be a member of the council as 
a teacher and ex officio a member of all its com- 
mittees. Administrators and staff specialists, 
who in a completely functional organization, 
would be serving limited terms as teachers 
on special assignment, would be regular mem- 
bers of the council in their capacity as teachers. 

In larger districts the primary organization 
would be the building council, from which 
representatives would be elected to sit on the 
central committee or council. Regardless of 
size, the central district council should always 
be representative of all interests and speciali- 
zations essential to the total program. The 
parents’ building or district committees and 
the citizens’ committees would participate 
actively in this organization on the larger 
questions of social and instructional policies, 
while the professional group would be 
responsible for the specific techniques. 


Responsibilities 
The responsibilities of the district council 


under the rules of the board of education would 
be to provide the means for carrying research 
into every aspect of operation to determine the 
efficiency of operation as well as its contribu- 
tion to the improvement of instruction, and to 
determine the democratic competence attained 
not only by the children but also by all organi- 
zational agents. 

The council would also provide for instruc- 
tion and child development through a series of 
functionally organized, specialized working 
committees whose activities would be co- 
ordinated through a central committee. These 
working committees might include those con- 
cerned with the larger instructional problems, 
and smaller groups in personnel, plant, child 
accounting, and finance. The purpose of these 
committees would be to carry on studies and 
experimentation for the possible improvement 
of every aspect of the instructional process 
from child accounting to records. The work 
of these representative committees would be 
regularly reviewed, discussed, and approved or 
rejected. If approved, the council would 
request the central administration (the super- 
intendent) to present them to the board of edu- 
cation for consideration and approval. If re- 
jected in part or i7 toto, it would mean that the 
committee or committees would be faced with 
the problem of reviewing their own work for 
inadequacies, impracticality, or weaknesses in 
interpretation. 

Special efforts should constantly be made to 
stimulate the growth of all personnel and to 
inquire into the reasons for lack of growth. 


Operating Reports 


The superintendent of schools would report 
regularly to the council on all operational 
problems, just as he reports to the board of 
education. The council should have authority 
to discuss these reports freely, and to express 
opinions without administrative penalties. 
Differences of professional opinion should be 
harmonized on a démocratic basis within the 
council. The council, as a representative of 
the district faculty, would also be empowered 
to meet regularly with the board of education 
directly or through its executive committee. 
All reports would normally be presented to the 
board through the superintendent with the 
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representatives of the faculty present as ob- 
servers and resource personnel to keep the 
board more completely informed. Commu- 
nity, state, and national resources would be 
available, while community and state leaders 
and the state education authority could be 
employed as desired. A generalized organiza- 
tion for growth and improvement is graphically 
shown in Figure 3. 


POSSIBILITIES OF IMPROVEMENT 


While a democratic purpose may be realized 
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through the organization of the processes of 
achievement which are themselves democratic, 
the level of democratic operation always de- 
pends upon the competence and conscience of 
the individuals involved. If this thesis is 
applied to a study of current organization and 
personnel, democratizing the educational exec- 
utive activity must be a gradual process. 
However, the possibilities of its achievement 
need not be minimized. A better under- 
standing of the nature of intellectual activity 
and of the executive activity in education is 
slowly developing through cautious experi- 
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Generalized Organization for Growth and Development 
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mentation. As the organic or functional atti- 
tude becomes better understood and more 
strongly accepted as an expression of dynamic 
democracy in practice, the attitude toward 
change will also receive a more favorable 
reception. The feeling that the executive 
activity must become more democratic in 
spirit, form, and practice has been growing in 
recent years. Thoughtful superintendents are 
turning from tradition to experimentation with 
new ideas in personnel organization and direc- 
tion. Classroom-teacher groups throughout 
the country are more often bringing their 
protests against restrictive conditions into 
national programs. Professional journals are 
offering more discussion, and thus the slow 
process of education to the need for change is 
beginning to take effect. It may require from 
ten to twenty years before the idea is reason- 
ably well established in practice, but this 
slowness in development is, in itself, evidence 
that the change toward democracy in executive 
organization can be most substantially achieved 
through complete acceptance of democratic 
method within the organization itself, 


Essentials for Change 


There are certain essentials to the growth of 
this movement. One of the first is structural 
change. Until the present inadequate common- 
school independent-teacher districts аге ге- 
organized to meet social, economic and educa- 
tion community needs, providing sufficient 
elbow room for professional personnel, and a 
large enough number of children to make 
efficient operation possible, it will be difficult 
to secure the stability essential to growth in 
practical social competence. The creation of 
adequate community districts will also make 
possible .the development of sensible tenure 
systems, providing security for teachers and 
administrators during efficient service, and 
will safeguard their exercise of civil liberties. 
The elimination of restrictions against married 
women teachers will stabilize teaching as a 
profession, for even under the most favorable 
economic conditions at least half of the teach- 
ing profession will remain feminine. 

Increasing the attractiveness of teaching as a 
profession, so that it offers a desirable life 
career, will draw more capable personnel, 


while improvement in the selection of teachers 
and in the quality of their education should 
produce greater competence. However, only 
the combined efforts of educative agencies, 
professional organizations, and the teaching 
profession itself can succeed in developing a 
strong social conscience, one of the essential 
concomitants of democratic competence. 

With these factors as a background, the 
executive activity must be viewed as an organic 
whole, and present managerial notions about 
executive subdivisions which are purely 
mechanical in their nature and valuable chiefly 
to the accountant, need careful revision. The 
functional view brings into strong relief the 
unity of executive activity, emphasizes in- 
struction as the supreme purpose of the school, 
and considers administration a series of facili- 
tating activities made essential by size and 
specialization. This point of view also recog- 
nizes that every person, regardless of his type 
of work, who is essential to the facilitation of 
instruction, is a definite part of the larger exec- 
utive activity and of relatively equal impor- 
tance to every other person. 

It is also essential to recognize teaching as 
the really vital work of the school; the position 
of the teacher must become psychologically 
and economically the most valued position in 
the school. Organizational flexibility may be 
easily attained by limiting all staff and sub- 
administrative positions except that of super- 
intendent to specific, non-recurring terms filled 
either by appointment through the superin- 
tendent or by direct school faculty election. 
The absence of special financial rewards for 
the relatively simple task of coordinating com- 
petent teacher effort within a building would 
diminish considerably the current urge of in- 
dividuals for the permanent power and financial 
benefits now accruing to administration. This 
change should result in ап unusual improve- 
ment in teaching morale and efficiency. 

Under the gradual development of the 
functional concept, administration will be- 
come more recessive and the teaching aspect 
will be emphasized. Although there will al- 
ways be need for administration, its character 
and emphasis will be greatly changed. The 
technical values of specialization will be main- 
tained, and the deeper social values of gener- 
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alization may be recaptured. It is difficult to 
maintain the assumption that administrators 
are “born and not made,” or that the simple 
acts of building administration require unusual 
talents. Present administrative leaders grew 
out of the classroom teacher, and they show 
extremely wide variations in competence, most 
of which has been laboriously learned through 
the process of trial and error. 

The general requirements for administra- 
tion are: the ability to view a problem as a 
whole in its social as well as its organizational 
aspects, the ability to give individuals a desire 
to work cooperatively in the achievement of a 
purpose, the ability to understand people and 
their motives, and the ability to have a broad 
tolerance for differences in ideas and points of 
view. An administrator must have a sense of 
humor which provides balance and perspective; 
he should be able to project ideas and practices 
to professionals and laymen alike, and he 
should have a desire for this specialized work. 

Administration demands sound health, emo- 
tional stability, objectivity, a pleasing person- 
ality, a broad general and professional educa- 
tion, a sound social and educational philosophy, 
physical and moral courage, and maturity 


developed through experience. Within a 

school system of any reasonable size a number 

of teachers possess all these qualifications 

except experience, and an orderly process of 

education whereby these individuals are given 

administrative practice and experience would - 
in a relatively short time disclose a surprising 

amount of talent. 

The technical or mechanical aspects of ad- 
ministration may be learned through advanced 
professional education; organization, child 
accounting, instruction, finance, personnel ad- 
ministration, interpretation, and service of 
supplies and plant may be readily learned by 
anyone who is capable of profiting from uni- 
versity instruction. 

These changes will develop most quickly in 
the smaller community districts and will gradu- 
ally affect the urban districts of medium size. 
They will be most difficult to develop in the 
large, heavily bureaucratized, urban units 
where specialization has practically strait- 
jacketed organization and significantly reduced 
flexibility. Here; change must be developed 
(except with respect to finance and general 
policies) through a process of gradual decen- 
tralization by attendance districts. 
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Part Three 


The Community Administration. of 
Education 


Education in the United States is legally a function of the individual states, and the 
general education policy is established by the state legislatures. With few excep- 
tions the actual execution of the state education plan is through the local school 
district, a quasi-corporation created by the legislature to carry out its mandatory 
and permissive statutes concerning public education. The major education activity 
in every state occurs in the community, where the partnership between parents, 
voluntary organization, legal organization, and teachers, unique to American public 
education, is most noticeable and operates most effectively. This democratic control 
of public education by the community is a protection against the possible use or misuse 
of education by the state or federal governments or by special voluntary interest groups. 
Community activity will now be examined against the background of organization and 
operational principles developed in the preceding section. 
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Education and the Community 


The self-governing local community is the essential nucleus from which representa- 
tive democracy on both state and national levels may be developed and efficiently 
operated. It possesses several major values in a democratic social organization. 
It is a means whereby mutually related and dependent interests may be easily and 
efficiently satisfied; and it forms a reasonable basis for maintaining a simple government 


and governmental services. 


tecting the people and industry through decentralization. 


In the atomic age it also offers the best means for pro- 


And above all, the com- 


munity furnishes the laboratory in which the processes of democracy may be both 


learned and tested. 


Tue Democratic CoMMUNITY 


Unless every member of the community has 
рој с са! freedom, the right of individual expres- 
sion and of social satisfactions, an equal right 
to work in free enterprise, and freedom from 
religious intolerance; and unless all children 
have equal education opportunity through 
state devised and community administered 
public schools, the community cannot be called 
democratic. This essential democratic compe- 
tence is neither gift nor inheritance, but the re- 
sult of hard lessons in community living which 
must be learned by each generation. To teach 
democratic competence to each generation is 
one of the larger objectives of American ed- 
ucation, and the public school and the com- 
munity itself form the real laboratories where 
this competence may be achieved and its 
responsibilities understood and accepted. The 
efficiency of representative government at 
state and national levels cannot for long rise 
above that of local self-government. Despite 
this fact, local civil and school government 
have been greatly neglected during the past 
two decades as the powerful general sweep 
toward centralization has focused on large 


1 Ignazio Silone, The School for Dictators, pp- 291-93. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 


size and has neglected the importance of the 
democratic nucleus — the small community. 

When loca! difficulties appear, there is too 
little tendency to study the nature of the prob- 
lem at its source and to attempt a rational 
solution in the community; the effort is usually 
to ask for government help at state and federal 
levels. Neglect of community problems has 
frequently resulted in the immediate transfer- 
ring of certain tax burdens to state and federal 
levels, but such a relief is more apparent than 
real. There is no way by which a community 
can maintain its own competence through 
shifting fiscal, political, or social responsibil- 
ities to another unit of government. Neither 
is there any program or method by which the 
individual or community can finally escape 
tax responsibility. There should be sufficient 
opportunity for the people in a community to 
come together for discussion of their common 
problems, Regardless of the degree of pro- 
fessional organization and delegation, demo- 
cratic government cannot long be maintained 
without active and intelligent popular partici- 
pation. The city manager and school super: 
intendent are no substitute for popular com. 
petence in understanding the community lifr 
and constant participation in it. 

The basis for all social functioning is custom 
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and tradition, buttressed and channeled by 
statutory authority, and expressed in both 
legal and extra-legal, or voluntary organiza- 
tions. Most of the community’s life goes on 
outside the relatively narrow statutory limits. 
The major community problems concern civil 
government, public safety, public health, 
public works, recreation, welfare and educa- 
tion, economic activities of various types, and 
pursuit of the good life through churches and 
other voluntary associations. Most of the 
statutory and voluntary organizations formed 
to meet these problems are present in both 
small and large communities, varying in extent 
and size with population. From the stand- 
point of the community, each of these activities 
appears to, have equal value, although some 
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appear in stronger focus when they are large 
or when unusual problems arise. All these 
activities have education value. The public 
school is only one activity and must be con- 
sidered as a function within the whole com- 
munity context. Consequently it must com- 
pete with other agencies and activities for a 
share of the community budget (omitting for 
the present, consideration of state and federal 
subventions). However, no community is 
self-sufficient economically, socially, politi- 
cally, or educationally, and all of them are 
subject to strong state demands and national 
trends, whether imposed legally or accepted 
voluntarily. ‘The relation of education to the 
community is shown graphically in Figure 4. 

"These community activities operate in many 


Influence 


Figure 4. 


The Community and Its Major Activities 


Education and the Community 


patterns. In addition to organized civil and 
school government, numerous voluntary agen- 
cies work singly or cooperatively. One out- 
standing form of cooperation is the Community 
Fund where most voluntary social agencies 
combine in approving programs, raising the 
annual welfare budget, and supervising its ex- 
penditure. An even wider expression is found 
in many small communities where all legal 
and extra-legal agencies unite in а Community 
Council which furnishes leadership, acts as a 
means for developing understanding of all 
community problems, and attempts to develop 
a technique of cooperation. As a rule, this 

1 Department of Public Instruction, Community 
School Service Program. Lansing, Michigan: Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, April 22, 1947. 
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Council has representatives from each organ- 
ized activity, including government, in its 
membership. 


Ровас EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY 


Not only is the public school one of a large 
group of influences which act upon the com- 
munity, as shown in Figure 4, but it is also 
seen, as in Figure 5 to be subject itself, through 
custom and tradition, to the strains and stresses 
of every organized and even unorganized ac- 
tivity within the community. As an agency 
responsible for the education of the immature, 
it finds itself under parental and general adult 
scrutiny at every point. The greater the lack 
of intelligent institutional interpretation, the 


Public 
Health 


Social 
Agencies 


Figure 5. 
The Community and the Public Schools 
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more unintelligently critical this adult exam- 
ination becomes, until the school frequently 
finds itself in difficulty. Sometimes the trouble 
may be temporarily averted by a change in 
personnel, but clear and continued interpreta- 
tion of the purpose, value, conditions, and 
needs of public education is the only ultimate 
solution. 

"The reaction of the community to the school, 
and the influence of the school upon the com- 
munity are a continuing process. In general, 
the public school should seek to avoid any 
competition with other legally organized 
community activities, since it has a sufficiently 
large responsibility within its own general 
program. But the school cannot exist as a 
sinzle agency: safety in democratic practice 
is best achieved by distributing the formal and 
informal responsibility among a number of in- 
stitutions and agencies. Granting this premise, 
it follows that the public school in a democ- 
racy must cooperate with other community 
agencies to achieve greater social effectiveness. 


CURRENT CONDITIONS 


The activities of the public school overlap 
considerably at present with the activities of 
other agencies in some communities, and there 
is a larger concentration of power in certain 
phases of operation. Neither of these condi- 
tions сап be charged against the public school. 
They simply represent a development peculiar 
to the United States. As the geographical and 
social frontiers of the country advanced un- 
evenly, many essential services, particularly 
public health, recreation, and organized wel- 
fare developed late, but the school was one of 
the earliest frontier agencies and was therefore 
in a position to grow faster than other social 
agencies. This lag in provision for cultural, 
health, recreation, and social services has been 
responsible for the expansion of the school into 
activities supplementary to the instruction 
program. Special services and curricular ex- 
pansion grew as the culture became more 
complex. As a result, some areas have a 
definite problem regarding the relationships 
of the school to these activities and to the 
newer social agencies. The continued exten- 
sion of the public school to the operation of a 


group of activities that are auxiliary to in- 
struction, and the control over other activities 
because of absent or inadequate provisions 
under local or state civil government, have pro- 
duced many conflicts between the school and 
the community and have also created sharp 
differences of opinion within the teaching 
profession." This twilight area deserves more 
objective study than it has been given by either 
educator or layman. 


Types or PROBLEMS 


The types of problems involved may be con- 
sidered in five categories: (1) education, (2) 
social, (3) cultural, (4) services, and (5) non- 
public revenue activities. 


Education 


Counseling, diagnostic and remedial clinical 
work, and cooperation with community 
economic agencies are primarily problems of 
education. They are of great interest to the 
teaching profession because they may require 
types of community cooperation at the adult 
and general community level which the school 


has not yet fully recognized. 


Counseling. When cultural problems were 
relatively simple and the public school was 
considered as a supplemental intellectual 
agency, the problems of education, social, 
recreational, ethical, and vocational counseling 
were assumed to be no concern of the school. 
Children left school at an early age, only a few 
went through secondary school, and fewer 
still entered the universities. But as te-hno- 
logical processes became more complex, educa- 
tion needs changed. Since 1900, secondary 
schools have become crowded with thousands 
of youths who did not plan to enter professions, 
but sought the magic which greater learning 
would give them in their life work. These 
secondary schools were organized to serve 
abstract intelligence. As a result there was 
a heavy student mortality in the early years of 
secondary education and many schools pointed 

1 For the point of view of the organized teaching 
profession, see Educational Policies Commission, The 
Structure and Administration of Education in American 
Democracy, pp. 24-32. Washington: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1939. 
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to this record with pride as proving that they 
were “highly selective schools.” Actually, 
they were merely evading the broader nature 
of democratic education as a social process 
and were overlooking the matter of individual 
differences. After World War I, there was 
wider recognition of education as a broad social 
as well as an intellectual process, and the in- 
terrelation of physical, mental, social, emo- 
tional, and ethical factors was recognized. 
Adjustment to a more complex culture re- 
sulted in the gradual development of institu- 
tional responsibility for educational, social 
and vocational counseling. The school began 
to feel the effects of the significant changes 
that were taking place in the home, in labor 
and industry, in population, and in the amount 
of general education required. The poor 
curricular adjustment to these changes was in- 
dicated by the lack of holding power of the 
school. What was needed was vocational as 
well as social counseling, but many schools 
seized upon this situation as another reason 
for fractionalizing teaching; others used it 
to justify more narrow preparation for minor 
vocations while the more progressive cen- 
ters organized vocational counseling as an 


integral part of the teaching process. When . 


counseling represented a better understanding 
of the nature of American economic life and 
opportunity, and better environmental ad- 
justment, it was a valuable curricular exten- 
sion, but it was bad whenever it was separated 
from instruction. 


Diagnostic and remedial clinics. The recogni- 
tion of the adjustment problem, not only in the 
schools, but also as it affects the youth and 
adult in their relation to society, has brought 


about the development of diagnostic and re- ' 


medial clinics. Such clinics grew out of the 
original requirements for testing and placing 
the atypical child. The psychological clinic 
has expanded until today a well-balanced 
diagnostic and remedial service may include 
education, medical, psychiatric, psychological, 
dental, and sociological services. 

Two practices prevail: the first is the school 
clinic operated to serve only the child needs 
arising within the formal instruction program. 

1 See Chapter 13 


However, the problems arising out of the de- 
pression and World War II, together with the 
growing concept of the community school, 
have resulted in the belief that these services 
are so essential to the welfare of the com- 
munity that they should be expanded to meet 
additional needs. A community clinic is 
slowly developing. It is wider in organization 
than the typical school clinic and meets the 
broader needs of the adult as well as the child. 
When organized on a school basis, clinical 
services are generally restricted to mem- 
bers of the public school, but when opera- 
ting as a voluntary or legal community clinic, 
they are available to all agencies and individ- 
uals. 


Economic agencies. At one time the school, 
as a highly specialized cultural agency, took no 
responsibility for providing vocational educa- 
tion except in the professions. The insistent 
demand that the schools also provide oppor- 
tunities for sub-professional and non-profes- 
sional work led to the development of trade 
schools and technical high schools, stimulated 
by the Smith-Hughes, George Deen, and 
Supplementary Acts. 

Many of the earlier vocationalists assumed 
that the school was competent to furnish com- 
plete curriculums in vocational education, but 
in recent years the opinion is that the school’s 
responsibility will be normally limited to 
teaching an understanding of our economic life, 
providing occupational information and coun- 
seling, and giving instruction in the general 
principles of vocations and trades with final 
training on the job through cooperation with 
factories, commercial establishments, and 
trade unions. The excellent results that have 
been secured through vocational agriculture, 
which represents cooperation between farm 
and school, have helped the movement toward 
cooperation with economic agencies in town 
and city. 

If this tendency toward closer relationships 
between the schools and the community eco- 
nomic agencies continues to grow, it will re- 
quire a high degree of curricular flexibility on 
the part of the school, and a greater institu- 
tional understanding and appreciation of these 
agencies. It also will require special coordi- 
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nators or liaison personnel between the school 
and the community economic life. 


Social 


The social field of problems includes public 
health, recreation, and welfare. 


Health. Careful distinction must be made 
in health between the services of the health 
educator, the medical services required by the 
diagnostic and remedial clinics, and the type of 
general health services common to both school 
and community. 

Provision for a competent health authority 
has developed very slowly within the states, 
and public health has suffered neglect except 
in the cities. Asa result, the majority of public 
schools were forced to provide for their own 
health inspection, and, in some instances, for 
corrective medical and dental work. Except 
for a few cities whose school systems are 
financially dependent on city government, 
where cooperation exists between the local 
public health authority and the schools, and in 
some few smaller cities where cooperative 
relationships between the schools and the 
privately organized Visiting Nurses Associa- 
tion are practiced, the dominant procedure is 
still for the schools themselves to organize, 
support, direct, and control the services related 
to the health program. In cities where schools 
are fiscally independent, school physicians, 
dentists, and nurses are employed directly by 
the board of education, and by the county edu- 
cation authority in many rural areas. As the 
local health authorities have developed in the 
several states, the medical profession has ques- 
tioned whether these inspectional services 
should not be exercised by the health authority 
instead of by the public schools. It has also 
discussed the possibility of extending the public 
school remedial service, through its health 
agency, to include more than examination and 
the disclosure of need for medical and dental 
work. Universal community-administered 
medical service may ultimately relieve the 
public schools of all health responsibilities 
except the teaching of health education. 


Recreation. A few decades ago the only kind 
of community recreation for children was the 


informal encouragement of play during and 
after school hours. As the communities be- 
came more densely populated and open play 
spaces were diminished or gradually eliminated, 
the problem of the constructive use of leisure 
time increased, and organized recreation 
developed in large centers. At first, much of 
this work was under the direct control of the 
schools, but the present urban tendency is to 
provide a recreation authority for the direc- 
tion and stimulation of adult activities as well 
as after-school and vacation play for children. 
In addition, many voluntary organizations, 
such as settlement centers, the У.М.С.А., 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A., Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, churches, and fraternal orders, also 
engage in extensively promoting child and 
adult recreation. In the small town all the 
recreational activities may be promoted and 
directed by the school organization. 

The camping movement, still confined 
largely to voluntary effort, represents a dif- 
ferent recreation and instruction problem. 
The growing feeling that public schools should 
eliminate the long, wasteful summer vacation 
and operate on the quarter plan, with one 
quarter devoted to camping and travel, opens 
an entirely new problem. Here, the public 
schools will invade a field long considered 
chiefly a private, luxury program. On the 
other hand, the growing professional con- 
sciousness of the National Recreation Associ- 
ation and the American Camping Association 
raises the question of whether the school will 
continue to expand in these areas or whether 
dual authorities will develop and the final pro- 
gram be planned on some joint cooperative 
basis.! 


Welfare activities. The inadequacy of public 
and voluntary agencies to meet the need arising 
during major depression periods has resulted 
in the school performing a series of services 
which are normally unrelated to the instruc- 
tion program and may be more logically 

1 For a brief history of the development of camping, 
see Herbert H. Twining, “Camps of Fifty Years 
Ago,” “Camps of Today,” and “Camps of the Fu- 
ture," The Nation's Schools, 21:4:18-21 April, 1938); 
21:5:36-38 (May, 1938), and 21:6:37-38 (June, 
1938). Also, Porter Sargent, Summer Camps, 1931, 
рр. 30-100. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1931. 
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grouped under the head of either legal or volun- 
tary community activities. They include 
both adult and child welfare problems. Many 
schools have created special employment 
services to place adults as well as the youth 
leaving school. Visiting nurses and visiting 
teachers are frequently engaged as liaison 
officers, supplanting the policeman and con- 
ventional truant officer, and they operate as 
social workers to care for sickness in the family 
and to aid in reconstructing strained and totter- 
ing homes. When the need arises, some 
schools operate clothes and food depots, secur- 
ing the money from teaching contributions or 
from surplus revenue from supplementary 
education activities. While many schools 
believe that such practices belong only to emer- 
gency periods, they have become so well inte- 
grated and so acceptable to the teaching profes- 
sion that their continuation may be confidently 
predicted. Any enlargement of the school to 
include strictly welfare problems should be 
carefully scrutinized. 


Cultural 


The group of cultural problems pertains to 
libraries, art institutes, and specialized mu- 
seums. ‘These agencies are common to the 
entire community, but they have more than 
passing interest to the school. 


Libraries. The library, a vital part of the 
total education effort, may be classified as 
public, state, school, university and college, 
special, research, and federal! The library 
system of the United States is organized by 
states, similar to that of public education. 
These 48 state organizations differ radically. 
The greatest difference in structure between 
the libraries and the public schools is that pro- 
vision for the former is generally permissive 
and not mandatory. Hence the library de- 
velopment has been more irregular than that of 
the schools. There are further differences in 
the sources of control. In some states the di- 
rection of the public library is lodged in the lo- 
cal board of education; in others, it is organ- 
ized as a municipal activity. In addition, 
school libraries and those in institutions of 


1 Robert D. Leigh, The Public Library In The United 
States. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950. 


advanced learning are usually considered as 
pertinent only to the institution and available 
to others only by permission. Where the 
school and public library have been under the 
control of the board of education, one of these 
agencies generally suffers either because of 
the combination or local emphasis on one or 
the other.? 

Independence of libraries from local school 
control, while legally recognized in many in- 
stances, is not yet the dominant practice if the 
total number of units is taken into considera- 
tion. In cities, generally, the library operates 
under a separate board as a specialized activity 
under the municipal authority. In smaller 
communities, the library is frequently con- 
trolled by the local board of education, and 
listed as an auxiliary agency. In some counties 
the library is controlled by the schools, and in 
others it is independent of school authority. 


Institutes and museums. Art institutes, 
museums of various types, planetaria, aquaria, 
and zoos are usually free from school domina- 
tion, having developed largely through private 
philanthropy or private subscription. While 
zoos and aquaria are predominantly under 
public control, non-public or quasi-public art 
institutes and museums predominate. Cooper- 
ation between the public schools and the in- 
stitutes and museums has been developed in 
some cities? either directly or through estab- 
lishing an intermediate cooperative organiza- 
tion called a children's museum or institute. 
The size of the community usually determines 
the extent to which the public school engages 
in the promotion of these activities. 


Services 

These may be classified as services operated 
within a school building, such as school lunch- 
rooms and stores; and those related to the total 
community, such as placement, transportation, 
and child accounting. 


School lunches. The general practice is for 
the school to operate the lunchroom, although 


? See Chapter 25 for discussion of library relation 
ships to the state. 

з New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Detroit are examples. 
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there are instances where voluntary organiza- 
tions, such as the Parent- Teacher's Association, 
take charge. The food service is theoretically 
furnished at the cost of preparation. Few dis- 
tricts charge rental for the cafeteria space, so 
it must be considered as a partially subsidized 
service activity. However, since the lunch- 
room may be required to build its own capital 
resources and to provide reserves against con- 
tingencies, prices are usually set to produce an 
adequate operating reserve. 

The operation of the school cafeteria has 
been justified on the grounds (а) that present 
attendance conditions necessitate provision 
for noonday meals at least in the all-day one- 
session secondary schools, (P) that responsi- 
bility for the health of the children demands 
that scientifically balanced, nutritious, and 
sanitary meals be furnished for both elemen- 
tary and secondary students, and (с) that 
instruction values arise from social eating. 
This service has received general parental and 


popular support. 


School stores. The school book and supply 
store has developed in many urban and recon- 
structed central-building districts to maintain 
flexibility in changing from obsolete to more 
modern texts, to control the problem of second- 
hand books, and to maintain reasonable prices 
and uniform quality for school supplies. In 
general, these services are furnished to children 
at the wholesale cost plus ten per cent for the 
service, thus resulting in a considerable saving 
to parents. In a few cases, school stores have 
been operated to build reserves which help to 
meet school requirements that could not be met 
through the regular district budget. These 
store ventures at first created feeling among 
private vendors, but they have been appreci- 
ated by parents. 


Placement. Vocational placement and follow- 
up grew from the counseling movement, and 
has made great headway in urban centers. 
Since the state also furnishes employment 
service, the question of whether school or 
state should be responsible for junior employ- 
ment and follow-up has received attention 
from educators, social workers, and govern- 
ment personnel. Supplemented in some in- 


stances by state placement agencies, special 
vocational counseling outside of the schools is 
found more frequently in cities over 50,000 
population than in smaller communities, where 
there is less need for it. 


Transportation. Structural reorganization of 
local school districts carries with it the prob- 
lem of transporting at public expense many 
secondary-school children for distances vary- 
ing from two to fifty miles. This service is 
unrelated to instruction except as it permits 
the operation of certain centers of instruction 
under conditions that would otherwise be 
impossible. As good roads increase, the prob- 
lem of reorganization will be accelerated, and 
the transportation problem will grow. ‘There 
is an increasing demand by non-public schools 
for participation in such service. 

The cost of this activity and the need for 
more efficient organization raise the question 
of whether some wider basis of control or 
administration might not, be more effective 
than its present organization by school dis- 
tricts. The numerous contracts between 
school districts and individuals for transporta- 
tion service have complicated the problem by 
creating an economic interest that is by no 
means minor in character. 


Child accounting. The state must enforce its 
mandatory provisions for compulsory school 
attendance, whether the child attends a public 
ог а voluntary agency. Since the local school 
district is responsible for the administration 
of the compulsory attendance laws, there is a 
need for constant cooperation between the 
public and protest schools in checking the 
location of all children, investigating con- 
tinued absence from school, and maintaining 
institutional reporting contacts. 


Non-Public Revenue Activities 


During the past twenty years the schools 
have also engaged in a series of non-public 
revenue producing activities. The funda- 
mental purposes of competitive athletics, 
dramatic presentations, concerts, debates, 


1 See Chapter 14. 
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school papers, annuals, magazines, fairs, car- 
nivals, and dances must be considered both 
as instructional and interpretative. The funds 
derived are sometimes used to supplement 
public revenue and provide for personnel, 
materials, and services that might be difficult 
to secure through the slower process of build- 
ing a public opinion for their inclusion in the 
community budget. These funds have also 
been used to improve school buildings, build 
stadiums, improve athletic fields, purchase 
athletic and band uniforms, provide loan 
scholarships for students in college and uni- 
versity, finance out-of-the-district trips, pro- 
vide pictures and statuary, improve the stage 
and its equipment, and furnish clothing and 
meals for needy children. 

The extent of these non-public revenue ac- 
tivities is little known and not well advertised. 
In one city school system recently studied, the 
annual gross income from all these internal 
revenue activities considerably exceeded one 
million dollars. As the public becomes aware 
of their extent and of the frequent subordina- 
tion of education values to desires for 
revenue, the so-called service activities should 
receive much close scrutiny. The expense of 
participating in secondary school activities 
handicaps the children with small financial 
means, and their inability to participate socially 
is sometimes the determining factor in drop- 
ping out of school. 


Community COOPERATION 


Many auxiliary activities now directed by 
the public school are the result of a failure of 
other agencies or authorities to recognize need, 
either because of ignorance or the absence of 
cooperative efforts. However, the next decade 
should see an unusual growth throughout the 
country of health, welfare, library, and other 
authorities. As these agencies grow in extent, * 
prestige, and power, they will undoubtedly 
assume responsibility for many activities now 
largely under public school control. This 
change will probably occur first in the larger 
areas, and extend gradually to the more thinly 
populated rural areas. Library, museum, 
institute, health, and welfare needs in the small 
communities are so small relatively that it 
would be a dubious procedure to provide 
separate authorities. The schools located in 
these communities must continue to provide 
for a range of auxiliary activities wider than 
those in the large urban center. If county 
library and health authorities are established, 
the school may give up such collateral work 
and cooperate. Under such circumstances the 
local education authority should restudy its 
essential community relationships and develop 
broad policies, so that unnecessary and waste- 
ful competition may be avoided. The basic 
problem is. general community improvement 
rather than a struggle over institutional 
domination. 
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Community Administrative Structure 


Since general authority for planning and executing the whole education program is 


specifically delegated to the legislature 


by the constitution, it is legally possible for 


this body to determine the manner in which the educational will of the state is to be 


executed. Having tried one means, 


a legislature is not restrained from trying another. 


Except as restrained by the constitution, the legislative authority is supreme in deter- 


mining local school districts." 


LEGAL NATURE or LOCAL STRUCTURE 


Change Usually Gradual 


A state legislature seldom exercises revolu- 
tionary powers in organizing school districts. 
The weight of traditional practice and the atti- 
tude of the local community influence legis- 
lative action. In general, state legislatures 
have used their authority conservatively, and 
the school districts within any state have 
grown and evolved slowly to meet changing 


needs. 

In the rare cases where a fundamental 
structural reorganization is effected, the legis- 
lature’s creative power is brought into full 
play. The Utah legislature in 1915 made 


1 Throughout this discussion, the terms administra- 
tive area, administrative unit, and school district will be 
used synonomously to designate а unified area of legal 
control. The term attendance area OF attendance district 
is always used to designate a subdivision of the 
administrative area in which children are required, by 
local district regulation, to travel to a specific school 
building. 

з “An Analysis and Evaluation of Legislation and 
Constitutional Changes Preliminary to the Reor- 
ganization of Local School Units in the Forty-Eight 
States, 1938-47," made by Doyne M. Smith, 
University of Colorado during 1948-49 shows that 
the nine states (California, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Washington and Wyo- 
ming) adopting a statewide reorganization program 
have employed the democratic procedure of utilizing 
both local and state agencies in planning and executing 
reorganization programs with major emphasis on the 


area or county reorganization commission. 


mandatory the consolidation of existing dis- 
tricts into forty school districts, and county 
boundaries were arbitrarily chosen as school 
district. boundaries in twenty-two of the 
twenty-nine counties with cities and special 
areas comprising the remaining eighteen dis- 
tricts. The West Virginia legislature in 1933 
abolished the existing three hundred and 
ninety-eight small districts and created in- 
stead fifty-five districts with the county as 
the basic school administrative unit. These 
are the only two states which changed their 
basic district organization within the past 
third of a century. Kentucky has adopted the 
county unit for administration, but it also re- 
tained the smaller districts, thus representing 
a compromise solution not found in either the 
Utah or the West Virginia plan. 


School District Separate 


In some states school districts and cities 
have the same boundaries and precisely the 
same areas. Legally, however, the municipal- 
ity and the school district are separate согро- 
rate entities. The municipality carries on civil 
government, while the school district acts as 
the agent of both state and community in 
executing a particularly specialized state func- 
tion. 

Even when the powers of the school district 

з Washington, while creating the community dis- 
trict after 1938, is still classified legally as a district 
state. 
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have been limited by delegating specific duties 
to municipal officers, there is no legal merging 
of these units. Municipal officers can exercise 
only such powers as have been expressly given 
them. Under such authorization they proceed 
as officers of the school rather than the muni- 
cipal corporation. So-called financially de- 
pendent school districts are separate corporate 
entities and are not merged with the municipal- 
ity as a function of local government.! 


Legal Nature 


A school district may be considered legally 
as a quasi-corporation, an instrument of the 
state, created by the state for the purpose of 
performing a state function? Its powers 
and liabilities cannot extend beyond those 
prescribed by statutory enactment.3 

In some instances, relating particularly to 
the investment classification of school bonds,’ 
the relation of contractors to building regula- 
tions designed to cover municipalities,’ the 
creation of debt, and the extent of powers,’ 
the courts have held that school districts may 
be considered as municipal corporations. On 
the other hand, the weight of legal evidence 
favors the concept that the public school dis- 
trict is essentially a quasi-corporation, created 
by the state for the satisfaction of a state func- 
tion and capable of exercising the powers and 
duties conferred upon it by statute.* 


1 People v. Munising Township, 213 Mich. 629, 182 
N.W.; Kuhn v. Thompson, 168 Mich. 511, 134 N.W. 
722; School District No. 76 v. Ryker, 64 Kan. 612, 68 
Pac. 34; Cline v. Martin, 94 Ohio St. 420, 115 N.E. 37. 

2 For a more extended account of the legal nature of 
public school districts, see Newton Edwards, The 
Courts and the Public Schools, Chapters 2 and 3. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1933; and Rob- 
ert К. Hamilton, and Paul R. Mort, The Law and 
Public Education, Chapter 4. Chicago: The Foundation 
Press, Inc., 1941. 

3 Andrews v. Estes, 11 Me. 267, 26 Am. Dec. 521; 
Connor v. Board of Education 10 Minn. 352; Wood v. 
Calaveras County, 164 Cal. 398, 129 Рас. 283. 

4 State у. Grimes, 7 Wash. 270, 34 Рас. 836. 

5 Public Instruction Commissioners v. Fell, 52 МЈ. 
Eq. 689; Spalding Lumber Co. v. Brown, 271 Ш. 487, 
49 N.E. 725. 

6 Smith v. Robersonville Graded School, 141 N.C. 143, 
53 5.Е. 524, 8 Ann. Cas. 529. 

7 People v. Board of Education, 39 Mich. 635. 

8 Heller у. Stremmel, 52 Mo. 309; Schmutz v. 
Special School District, 78 Ark, 118, 95 S.W. 438. 
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Creation and Change of Districts 


The legislatures of all forty-eight states are 
empowered to create school districts, and it is 
not necessary to secure the consent of residents 
in existing districts if a legislature desires to 
make radical changes in either the district’s 
boundaries or powers. A legislature may, 
however, delegate certain administrative 
powers to a school district and determine the 
conditions under which existing districts may 
be changed. Thus there are two general 
methods by which school district changes may 
take place. The first is by mandatory legisla- 
tion providing for a specific or a general 
change, and the second is through permissive 
legislation under which a district or a series of 
districts may change their character if the 
residents so decide. The legislature has not 
delegated its power to create school districts 
in either instance, but under the second plan 
it has merely provided a more democratic 
method whereby the residents of the interested 
district or districts may effect a change within 
the statutory framework. The permissive 
method has probably grown out of legislative 
acceptance of the home rule theory. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


There was a grand total of 101,463 school 
districts or administrative units in the forty- 
eight states in 1945—46, a decrease of 25,386 
or 20 per cent since 1933, with an average o 
8.2 teachers each and an average territorial 
size of slightly less than twenty square miles 
in 1945. In general, these districts are dis- 
tinct and separate from one another, but in 
California and Illinois the independent high 
school districts are superimposed upon a series 


_ of independent elementary school districts. 


School district organization may be classified 
into five major types: state (Delaware); 
county (12 states); town or township (9 
states); district (26 states); and city or urban 
(48 states). This territorial distribution is 
shown in Figure 6. Fach state, except 
Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, апа . West 
Virginia, has independent urban districts, and 
in addition most states have one other type of 


• Biennial Survey of Education, 1945—46, 
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ШШ District System (26 States) 

БЕ County System (12 States) 

ШШ Town and Township System (9 States) 
(J State System (1 State) 


© ү 


a 


Figure 6. 


Types of Administrative Organization by States 


district; Iowa, Michigan, and North Dakota 
also have township districts, while Illinois has 
a township system for high schools. 


State Centered System 


The small state of Delaware represents the 
state centered system. In 1946 its organiza- 


tion provided for the city school districts of 


Wilmington and Dover, and fifteen special 
districts. The seventeen districts of Dela- 
ware, with slightly more than one quarter- 
million population, average 131 square miles 
in area, slightly more than one-third the size of 
the typical county district, but almost five 
times the size of the average district under the 
township plan. Delaware represents à highly 
centralized state education organization.’ 


County Unit System 
7 у 


Twelve states, organized under the county 
unit system, report 1168 administrative dis- 
tricts with ап average size of slightly more 
than 400 miles. These county systems are 
under the control of 7309 school board mem- 


1 Through state control of district budgets, Louisi- 
ana, although technically a county organization, is 
just as highly centralized in actual operation while 
maintaining the county system. 


bers and have 179,536 teachers. While there 
are many detailed variations of the county 
system, these twelve states may be considered 
as a single group for general classification 
purposes.’ 

The schools in these twelve states are under 
the legal control of elected county boards of 
education; their administration is highly 
centralized, and they are largely supported by 
local taxes levied on a country-wide basis. 
Except in Utah and Virginia, the school dis- 
trict and the county are generally coterminous, 
although the school corporation still maintains 
its legal entity, and is distinct and separate 
from county and civil government. 

In addition to those states with well-defined 
county unit systems, five others have optional 
county laws and use the county for secondary 
administration, or for specialized activities. 
Thirty-three states levy a countywide school 
tax, and thirty-seven have some form of county 
supervision, particularly rural and small-town 
schools. Even within the twelve county 


2 Michigan also uses the county as а basis of ad- 
ministration of rural schools. Beginning in 1949 
all counties have quasi-professional boards of education 
composed of school board members and superin- 
tendents which elect the superintendent. 
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system states there is a wide range in local 
administrative details. These data are shown 
in Table 4.1 
Town and Township System 

Nine states are organized as town or town- 


ship administrative systems; these are Con- 


necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Indiana, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Iowa, North Dakota 
and Michigan also provide for possible organi- 
zation on the township basis under certain 
conditions. Of the former, Pennsylvania and 
Indiana adopted the township system before 


act to include any township in the state? 
The Upper Peninsula is now almost completely 
organized on the township basis, and there are 
also a number of township units in the Lower 
Peninsula. Iowa? and North Dakota fall 
into the same category, but, since these three 
are predominantly district types, they must be 
included under another classification. 
Although most of the larger New England 
cities have organizations similar to the in- 
dependent urban district in other states, the 
New England town, being originally a com- 
bination of urban and rural territory, is a 
development of naturally related interests, 


the War Between the States, and the process of апі much more logical as a natural school 


consolidation of small independent districts 
into town and township units was completed 
in New Jersey and the New England states 
before 1890. Michigan provided for township 
districts on a permissive basis in the Upper 
Peninsula in 1891 and in 1909 extended this 


district than the congressional townships in 
other states. The surveyors’ township of the 
Middle West does not make a satisfactory 
school district because it represents an arbi- 
trary and artificial land measurement instead 
of a grouping of community interests.! Ohio 


1 TABLE 4 


THE COUNTY ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM (12), 1945 * 


Average 
Number of Number of 8 
State Administrative | School Board | "Sumber of | Number of 
Units Members x CIE 
per Unit 
Alabama 108 548 19,438 179 
Florida 67 201 12,802 191 
Georgia 193 965 22,863 118 
Kentucky 256 1,283 16,801 66 
Louisiana 67 667 14,399 215 
Maryland 24 103 8,515 355 
New Mexico 104 520 3,587 35 
North Carolina 876 24,553 143 
Tennessee 963 19,428 129 
Utah 207 4,506 113 
Virginia 701 17,320 783 
West Virginia 275 15,324 279 
Totals 7,309 179,536 153 
Totals 1931-32 8,629 163,378 93 
Difference —1,320 16,158 60 
Percentage change =15 9 64 


* Data obtained from Report of the National Commission on School District Reorganization, Your School 
District. Washington, D.C.: Department of Rural Education, National Education Association, 1948. 


2 A total of 196 township units out of 5000 school 
districts in 1948. 

з In 1948 Iowa had 1015 township districts out of 
the state total of 4870. 


* The congressional township developed in the old 
Northwest Territory. It is six miles square, except 
where natural obstacles interfere, and usually con- 
tains 36 sections. 
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abandoned the township for a semi-county 
system or organization in 1914, and West 
Virginia changed to county organization in 
1935. 

There are 5809 administrative units of the 
town and township type in these nine states. 
The average size is twenty-eight square miles, 
with an average of 26.2 teaching positions per 
unit. There are 25,090 school board members 
and 151,855 teaching positions in this group, or 
approximately six teachers for every school 
board member. 


District System 


Twenty-six states, in all parts of the United 
States except New England, operate under the 
district administrative system. They ac- 
count for 94,772 of the total of 101,463 local 
school districts in the United States and employ 
491,844 teachers, with 320,228 school board 
members in charge. These districts are much 
smaller than either those under the county or 
the town and township plan, averaging slightly 
more than twenty square miles, with five 
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teachers to the unit. This administrative 
organization is considered the least efficient 
and the most expensive. The majority of 
these common-school districts have only one- 
room schools, and unusually low enrollments 
per teacher. 


WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH 


Weakness 


Twenty-five states still operate under the 
frontier district system and most of these units 
have independent, one-room, one-teacher, pri- 
mary schools which were originally set up in 
a rural, frontier economy for primary educa- 
tion and later added post-primary education. 
Because their progress has not paralleled 
urban development, the average school dis- 
trict outside cities and towns is incapable of 
furnishing а satisfactory program at the 
secondary or even at the elementary level. 
As a result, the typical rural child is severely 
handicapped because he cannot get an education 
equal to that offered the city child.’ 


1TABLE 5 


Tur Town or TOWNSHIP ADMINISTRATIVE System (9), 1945 * 


Average 
Number of d p Number of Number of 
State Administrative School Воаг‹ Кае Teachers 
Units Members per Unit 
Connecticut 190 1,240 10,401 54.8 
Indiana 1,125 1,482 20,878 18.9 
Maine 500 1,600 5,881 11.7 
Massachusetts 351 1,508 23,977 68.4 
New Hampshire 239 827 2,939 12.7 
New Jersey 555 4,222 25,522 46.0 
Pennsylvania 2,542 13,368 56,046 22.4 
Rhode Island 39 205 3,706 92.7 
Vermont 268 638 2,505 9.7 
Totals 5,809 25,090 151,855 26.2 
Totals 1931-32 5,842 26,723 156,858 27 
Difference —33 —1,630 — 5,003 =8 
Percentage change —.01 —.06 —.04 —.03 


* Data obtained from Report of the 
District. Washington, D.C.: Department 
2 See Table 6 on page 126. УС 
3 See Michigan Public Education Study Commission, 
The Improvement of Public Education in Michigan, 
Chapters 1 and 2. Lansing: Michigan Department of 


National Commission on School District Reorganization, Your School 
of Rural Education, National Education Association, 1948. 


Public Instruction, 1944; and Biennial Report of the 
United States Office of Education, pp. 38-42. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Gov't. Printing Office, 1948. 
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The typical school district is too small to 
finance even half of its meagre program. 
Operating on a limited financial base with a 
narrow, sub-marginal instruction program, 
this type of school district is forced to accept 
sub-marginal teachers, because it cannot com- 
pete with wealthier administrative areas. Such 
a typical rural and village district is so handi- 
capped by its small size and enrollment, and its 
‚ poorly equipped teachers, that lay board mem- 
bers actually perform many of the duties now 


undertaken in urban centers by competent 
personnel. The quality of personnel reduces 
the possibilities of educational leadership, and 
extreme localism and inefficiency have become 
outstanding characteristics. Many of these 
districts constantly deny or ignore the larger 
interests of the state and nation and are content 
to train rather than to educate their children 
under conditions which are handicapping, 
especially if they migrate to the city. Nepo- 
tism is also rampant; large numbers of relatives 


TABLE 6 


Tue District ADMINISTRATIVE System (26), 1945" 


Average 
Stated тере чы E Number of Number of 
Units Мей "Teachers! Teachers 

per Unit 
Arizona 337 3,427 10.2 
Arkansas 500* 12,306 
California 2,477 40,007 16.5 
Colorado 1,920 8,199 4.3 
Idaho 1,129 3,968 3.5 
Illinois 10,446 42,712 4.2 
lowa* 4,856 + 21,135 4.3 
Kansas 5,775 15,649 2.9 
Michigane 5,823 31,955 5.5 
Minnesota 7,657 19,014 2.5 
Mississippi 4,194 15,416 3.7 
Missouri 8,520 23,697 2.8 
Montana 1,800 4,739 2:7 
Nebraska 6,985 12,503 1.8 
Nevada 250 932 3.7 
New York 5,730 69,008 12.1 
North Dakota* 2,271 6,720 3.1 
Ohio 1,593 39,234 24.8 
Oklahoma 2,881 16,023 5.6 
Oregon 1,608 7,188 4.5 
South Carolina 1,737 15,081 8.7 
South Dakota 7,423 2.1 
Texas 42,913 7.6 
Washington 11,240 16.3 
Wisconsin 19,411 3.1 
Wyoming 2,244 6.3 
Totals 491,844 5.0 
Totals 1931-32 518,223 $.0 
Difference —26,379 0 
Percentage change 0 


* Data obtained from Report of the National Commission on School District Reorganization, Your School 
District. Washington, D.C.: Department of Rural Education, National Education Аксан, 1948. ьботе of 
these states have partially developed or optional county unit systems, • Reorganization has reduced the number 


of districts to 500 during 1948-49. 4 Township system fo 


in 1944. 


г high schools. • Partly township system. f Number 
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of farmers and small village dwellers consider 
the public schools one of their vested interests. 
In practically every state the rural pressure 
groups, particularly the strongly entrenched 
Farm Bureau, attempt to maintain control of 
rural education and have greatly retarded the 
improvement of rural opportunity. 


Strength 


Experience has proved that the best means of 
protecting the function of education from 
possible misuse by government or by special 
minorities is decentralizing the program execu- 
tion with broad areas of powers delegated to 
the community itself. The existence of forty- 
eight separate state systems of education has 
to the present prevented any large degree of 
political domination by the federal govern- 
ment. Delegating executive powers to the 
local district in like manner protects the 
schools from highly centralized and demo- 
cratically undesirable state controls. 

Parent and entire community participation 
in the majority of our democratic, folk-made 
schools is an outstanding characteristic of the 
American education system. Since im- 
provement of local operation requires a satis- 
factory administrative area, the people have a 
definite interest in keeping their legislative 
representatives aware of the need for adequate 
local districts through which this democratic 
participation may become increasingly stronger 
and more effective. 

The present local administrative organiza- 
tion is more flexible than it appears, because 
public opinion can force any legislature to 
make changes. School district statutes can 
be changed, easily, either by amendment of 
existing acts or by the creation of entirely 
new statutes. The fundamental problem 
underlying the improvement of local school 
administration is really nothing more than 
creating a sufficiently dynamic public opinion 
to cause the legislature to take the necessary 
formal steps. This is simply another aspect 
of institutional interpretation which the edu- 
cator usually overlooks. : 

Local school administrative structure 1$ 
undergoing constant change. The 145,000 
independent school districts operating in 1928 
had been reduced through gradual reorganiza- 


tion to 101,463 in 1945, a decrease of 43,537 
or 30 per cent in less than two decades. Ul- 
timately there need be no more than 15,000 to 
20,000 community units. While admitting 
that change is taking place, the educator feels 
that the process is slower and probably less 
efficient than seems necessary or desirable 
under present conditions. 

Local school government has generally suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the public school as a 
non-partisan agency, particularly with respect 
to the election of school board members. In 


‚ the majority of cases these representatives are 


chosen without party designation at special 
school elections under the direct control of the 
people, and the ballot is limited to the single 
issue of public education. This condition 
makes it possible to maintain and to strengthen 
the home-school partnership concept. 


IMPROVEMENT TRENDS IN THE THIRTIES 


Although the need for structural change has 
been present since the 1860's, the important 
movements toward improvement occurred 
much later and may be considered in three 
phases. There was a strong tendency in the 
1920's toward artificial consolidation of rural 
school districts. Many of these “‘reorganiza- 
tions” disillusioned the hopes that had been 
promoted among rural groups, and this may 
be largely responsible for their present resist- 
ance to change. The second movement toward 
improved administrative structure developed 
in the 1930's and may be found chiefly in the 
recommendations of four major surveys. The 
third, and probably the most fruitful movement, 
started during the war years and got under 
way at the end of the forties. 

The surveys of the thirties recognized dif- 
ferent possibilities for structural reorganiza- 
tion, and all agreed upon the need for change." 
They recognized that safeguarding education 


1 The four significant analyses of need аге Federal 
Relations to Education (1931), Report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education; Report of the 
Committee (1938), Advisory Committee on Education; 
The Structure and Administration of Education in 
American Democracy (1938), Educational Policies 
Commission; and Education for American Life, vol. 1 
(1938), Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education, New York State. 
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from exploitation by partisan government and 
selfish pressure groups requires a structure 
separated from that of civil government. 
They recognized the need for districts large 
enough to carry their local share of the expense 
without undue burden, not only because this 
is financially sound, but also because local 
Support stimulates the People's interest by 
focusing their attention directly on education 
Issues and thereby encouraging experimenta- 
tion. Some of them saw that developing 
School districts around natural communities 
would help to harmonize the common interest 
of urban and rural territory, 


National Advisory Committee 


The National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, created by President Hoover, felt that 
the need for economy, plus the increase in the 
efficiency of transportation, has made a larger 
and more economical district possible. Henry 
Suzzallo, who wrote the report,! states: 


The attempt to give every youth a fair oppor- 
tunity to receive an effective education has shown 
that our units of school operation are, in many cases 
particularly in rural areas, too small to provide the 
number of children needed for the economical oper- 
ation of a modern school as we today conceive ү 
Our modern methods of transportation and com- 
munication favor an enlarged school unit. "Thus 
E and сиве under current conditions аге 
ar more a matter о i 7 
MA ne Social psychology, than of 

Larger political units for financing are certainly 
а necessity to the maintenance of good modern 
schools. Wealth and income аге more unevenl 
distributed among different geographical ге ed 
than was once the case; and the tendency каш 
uneven distribution seems го ђе accelerating. 


School financing is consta i i 
| ntly improvin: 5 
this modern fact. TUR ee UES 


Advisory Committee 


President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee 
on Education seven years later recommended 
an improved local school System, adapted to 
democratic methods and needs and includin 
the following seven points:2 E 


1. The school district or other local adminis- 
trative unit, whether urban or rural, should be large 


1 Federal Relations to Education, рр. 18-19 
2 Report of the Committee, p- 18. : 


enough to permit economical organization, effective 
supervision of schools, and a broad base for local 
taxation. 

2. The board of education should be broadly 
representative of the entire community. 

3. There should be competent supervision of in- 
struction and other services through a staff with 
supervisory capacity and social vision. 

4. The teachers should be encouraged and given 
opportunity to participate actively and intelligently 
in the development of educational and adminis- 
trative policies for the school system; they should 
also be encouraged to participate in community 
activities appropriate for public servants. 

5. There should be definite co-operative аг- 
rangements for the co-ordination of the work of the 
schools with that of other community agencics con- 
cerned with the health, education, welfare, and guid- 
ance of children and youth. 

6. In rural areas, the school system should be as 
efficiently organized and as well supported as in 
urban areas; so far as feasible school attendance 
arcas should follow community lines. 

7. Where separate schools are maintained for 
Negroes, they should be as well adapted to the 
needs of their pupils as are the schools for white 
children and youth. 


Educational Policies Commission 


The Educational Policies Commission con- 
fines itself largely to the requirements for 
sound local administration and keeping the 
control of public education in the people 
separate from civil government. In part it 
states: 


The fundamental criterion of efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of schools is to be found in the provision 
of educational opportunities for children and youth. 
The arrangements which make for high efficiency 
include freedom from partisan political control, the 
services of a competent professional staff, adequate 
support, satisfactory buildings and equipment, and 
curriculums adapted to the needs of pupils and to 
the society which the schools are organized to 
serve. 

If reorganization of attendance and adminis- 
trative units is to be brought about, the general pat- 
tern which has been found most effective can be ap- 
plied with only minor modifications to the reorgan- 
ized rural areas. Faith in the local administration of 
schools is a part of the democratic tradition. It is 
important that all the people should feel responsible 


° The Structure and Administration of Education т 
American Democracy, pp. 41-42. 
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for their government. In no area is it more neces- 
sary than in the provision of public education that 
the thinking, desires, and ambitions of the people 
be made effective. It is true that the control of edu- 
cational policy is exercised by persons elected to 
boards of education. Nevertheless, through the ex- 
ercise of the franchise, the people are in the long run 
enabled to determine educational policy, whether it 
be with respect to the support pr fee their or- 
ganization, or even the program developed by the 
professional staff. 


Regents’ Inquiry 

The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education offered five criteria for 
the reorganization of New York’s district 
system." 


Every school district should 

1. Contain enough children so that a well-bal- 
anced elementary and high school program can be 
maintained economically. 

2. Be so planned geographically that schools can 
be conveniently located, and transportation, where 
necessary, easily arranged without requiring long 
routes. 

3. Contain sufficient assessed valuation and tax- 
paying capacity to carry the greater part of the 
school program. 

4. Coincide as far as possible with the natural 
community boundaries and where possible, with 
local government units so that co-operative services 
may be arranged, particularly in connection with 
health, traffic control, planning, recreation, the joint 
use of plant, and proper management of the public 
debt. 

5. Keep the schools and the government of the 
schools close to the people so that the citizens gen- 
erally, including the parents and taxpayers, may 
know what their schools are doing, may have an 
effective voice in the school program, and may 
participate in the community use of the school 
building. 


Recent REORGANIZATION TRENDS 


Since education is a state function, any im- 
provements in local administrative structure 
must be made by the states. However stimu- 
lating and valuable they are, national recom- 
mendations cannot be implemented unless in- 
dividual states see the need and the teaching 
profession is willing to assume the leadership 


1 Luther Н. Gulick, Education for American Life, pp- 
89-90. 


in developing a strong public support at state 
level. 

It is encouraging to notice that the studies 
and recommendations of the third and fourth 
decades of the century and the influence of 
World War П have produced numerous prom- 
ising studies at state level for improving 
public education, most of which will probably 
be partially or completely implemented by 
1960. "The completed researches and statutory 
enactments influenced by them vary from local 
administrative reorganization, new methods of 
financing public education, and improving 
teachers for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, to complete programs for generally 
reorganizing the entire state program of educa- 
tion2 Nevertheless, the basic form of social 
administrative organization has been fairly 
stable in most states, and with the exception of 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Utah there 
have been no really fundamental changes dur- 
ing the two decades. 


Basic Postulates 


Certain basic postulates are required for 
developing desirable local administrative units, 
and the work of the thirties and forties seems to 
demonstrate that they have the approval not 
only of educationists and educators but also of 
legislatures and state officers. These postu- 
lates consider certain interrelated economic, 
social, and education forces in the light of the 
fundamental purposes of a local school district. 
Once they are applied to any situation, the 
only variables will be geography, land use, and 
tradition, and these too may be approached 
with certain general principles in mind. The 
application of all these postulates must be 
guided by a wise administrative flexibility and 
a willingness to adjust to variable factors and 
to change. 


Economic. There is general agreement, ех- 


2 Including Alabama, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
York, Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. A reasonably complete bibliography 
may be found in the readings at the end of this chapter. 
Nine states have adopted statewide reorganization 
programs since 1938. They are: California, Idaho, 
Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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cept among those individuals who believe in 
high centralization at state level, that in general 
school districts should be economically capable 
of supporting at least one-half of the total ele- 
mentary-secondary program. Due to geo- 
graphic and economic variations within a state, 
this would mean, under a balanced system of 
taxation, that at least one-third of the districts 
might be capable of from 75 per cent to com- 
plete support; one-third would be capable of 
providing 50 to 75 per cent, and one-third 
would require 50 per cent or even greater 
outside support. Owing to the differences in 
productivity of the geographical regions of the 
United States, it is not possible even theoreti- 
cally to create school districts that are uni- 
formly capable of self-support. Due to the 
peculiarities of our economic system and the 
shifting control and incidence of taxation, both 
the federal and state governments must carry 
‘an increasingly larger share of school support 
in order to equalize opportunities between the 
states and districts within the states. 

Even when all these variables have been 
given most careful consideration, the fact 
cannot be overlooked that unless 2 community 

„exerts itself even to the point of real sacrifice 
in the support of its public schools, neither 
community interest nor community control 
can be maintained. Since one of the funda- 
mental purposes of administrative reorganiza- 
tion is to strengthen the democratic processes 
and to increase democratic competence at 
community level, the desirability of strong 
community support dare not be minimized or 
neglected. 


Social. Professional opinion and a large part 
of the lay opinion appear to favor the idea that 
a school district should not be merely con- 
cerned with children of elementary and 
secondary age, but should also provide a pro- 
gram of adult education to help meet the inter- 
ests of the adult community by providing a 
common meeting place where normal political, 
economic, social, and education differences of 
opinion may be objectively considered and 
sharp differences and conflicts harmonized 
through the democratic method of discussion. 
There is also a wholesome tendency to over- 
come the sharp cleavage between urban and 
rural interests which has characterized earlier 


education effort by bringing these two inter- 
ests into much closer relationship. The 
unusual mobility of population and the surplus 
of boys and girls reared on the farms make it 
necessary to equalize education opportunity 
for rural youth. 


Education. The schools must do more than 
provide opportunity for abstract learning. 
There are many types of intelligence, and it 
is just as important to develop democratic 
competence and social conscience as it is to 
teach conventional academic subjects. Broad- 
ened social programs of education do require 
units large enough to provide efficient opera- 
tion, but not nearly as large as the Educational 
Policies Commission believes." By providing 
a single organization for both elementary and 
secondary education it is more frequently 
possible to secure districts of the proper size. 


Land use. Climate, land use, and topograph- 
ical factors will determine the actual form and 
size that reconstructed districts will take. 
Even if the community idea is accepted as a 
general principle in reconstruction, each state 
must work out its own education salvation 
to fit its basic pattern of land use. There is 
no single district specification that will apply 
to all conditions in so diverse a country. 


Flexibility. So long as the United States 
remains economically and socially dynamic, 
the only constant will be change. It is there- 
fore necessary to assume that there can be no 
final structure, that school districts should be 
fluid and adjust easily to changing needs. As 
an illustration of this concept, consider the 
Southern states. Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia now have the county unit organiza- 
tion, while Arkansas, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina operate under the district system. If 
the South continues to industrialize for a gener- 
ation at the present rate, the basic economy of 
these states will be radically altered. It is 
entirely possible in the light of such changes, if 
the tendency toward high state centralization 
can be overcome, that all these states may 

1 Educational Policies Commission, The Structure 
and Administration of Education in American Democracy. 


Washington, D.C.: Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association, 1938.” 
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gradually develop some type of community 
organization; one group through reorganization 
of the county plan, and the other through re- 
construction of the present district system. But 
this could not happen unless an open-minded 
attitude were maintained toward flexibility in 
district organization. 


Community School Districts 


The natural community which will probably 
emerge as the dominant trend in structural 
administrative reorganization has already had 
considerable acceptance. The trade area ог 
natural community simply recognizes the in- 
terrelated and interdependent land uses that 
have developed as a stable economic fact 
between urban, suburban, and rural interests. 
For illustration of this see Figure 7. They 
have grown despite the artificial limitations of 
corporate boundaries, because they were neces- 
sary to satisfy normal economic and social 
neels. Their recognition by both sociologist 


Е urban Suburban ZZA Rural 
Figure 7. 
Interdependent Land Use in the Natural 
Community 


1 Now in actual operation in Washington and in 
the process of reorganization in Michigan. It appears 
to be one of the main trends in New York’s long-time 
reorganization program and has been recommended in 
other state studies. 


and educator as a logical elementary-secondary 
school district is the formal admission of an 
existing fact. 

Although the natural community districts 
will require at least one central secondary 


„school, they differ greatly from the central- 


school type of district in so far as they do not 
involve transporting children of elementary 
school age, but provide neighborhood schools 
for pre-primary and primary years, and ele- 
mentary-lower secondary schools where popu- 
lation concentrations permit. 

The weakness of the existing one-room 
school is not that it cannot be conducted effi- 
ciently, but rather that inflexible district 
organization makes it impossible, except at a 
prohibitive price, to furnish the same quality of 
instruction that urban children receive. By 
reducing many of these buildings to а pre- 
primary or a primary unit, it may be possible’ 
to secure an unusually fine neighborhood 
teaching unit. The important factors with 
respect to the one- and two-room buildings 
are: central district control of finance, program, 
personnel, and attendance boundaries. With 
the gradual emergence of individualized in- 
struction and the slow decline of the rigid 
graded system of instruction organization, it 
is possible to retain and improve certain edu- 
cation values in these community districts 
while eliminating the organizational weak- 
nesses caused by the rigid traditional structure. 
There is no more reason why all the children 
in a community district should be brought to 
a central school than there is in larger urban 
districts. Broader administrative control is 
much more essential than complete school 
plant centralization. It is, therefore, doubtful 
whether all of the one- and two-room schools 
will ever be completely abandoned, since their 
retention and improvement where necessary 
seems much more reasonable. 

. The creation of school districts for the 
natural community will not only benefit the 
rural areas; it will also help to solve the prob- 
lems of corporate urban areas, which are nar- 
rowly artificial in their exclusion of related 
suburban and rural areas. Іа the larger 
concentrations of population they form prob- 
lems peculiar to themselves. In the smaller 
city, however, the possibility of harmoniz- 
ing the mutual problems of the related urban, 
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suburban, and rural dweller still remains. At 
present the sharp differences between these 
three engenders conflicts which may be ob- 
served in the meetings of any state legislature. 
The urban-rural conflicts are frequently so far- 
reaching and so bitter that even basic constitu- 
tional provisions for proportional representa- 
tion are violated for long periods of time. 

The type of local school district created will 
largely determine whether the democratic 
public school will play its normal role in this 
field or miss its great adult educational oppor- 
tunity. While size is one factor in determin- 
ing district limits, the grouping of related areas 
is even more important. The natural com- 
munity built around social and economic inter- 
ests varies in size with land use, but the 
community principle is present regardless of 
size. 


Intermediate Unit 


Local. There has been intermittent discus- 
sion in recent years of the need and value of an 
intermediate or area unit of secondary school 
administration." The theory of this inter- 
mediate district is to correct some of the weak- 
nesses of the central school district by provid- 
ing for special secondary school services in- 
cluding counseling, vocational education, in- 
dustrial and business education, child account- 
ing and enforcement of compulsory attendance, 
health programs, work for handicapped chil- 
dren, and specialized supervision in the 
intermediate district. 

The effect of these intermediate secondary 
districts would be to create units adminis- 
tratively independent from the central district, 
which is presumably the primary community 
district. It is possible that accepting this 
program would reproduce on an improved 
mechanical basis the same type of dual adminis- 
trative system which exists in California and 
Illinois between the independent elementary 


1 See Julian E. Butterworth, and others, Improving 
Educational Opportunities in Rural Areas. A progress 
report on the Study of the Intermediate School Dis- 
trict in New York State. Bulletin No. 1322, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Albany, 1946. See 
also The Report of the National Commission on School 
District Reorganization, Your School District, Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, pp. 202-11, 
1948. 


and high school districts. It would also create, 
in the New York pattern, special area voca- 
tional schools, or institutes at upper secondary 
school level and so develop, through specializa- 
tion, a separateness in upper secondary educa- 
tion that the comprehensive secondary school 
has avoided. A basic purpose in any plan for 
district reorganization should be to provide an 
administrative unit that will discourage tend- 
encies toward an instruction dichotomy by 
making them extremely difficult if not impos- 
sible. The fundamental need of maintaining 
the flexible, classless school is much more 
important than mechanical or administrative 
efficiency. 


State. Another kind of intermediate district 
is one which serves as a state sub-supervisory 
unit between the community and the state 
authority. Proponents of this idea believe in 
stronger state control over community dis- 
tricts and feel that the general authority is now 
too remote from the actual scene to make these 
controls effective. The intermediate super- 
visory district would be the equivalent on a 
state-wide basis of the district or division 
superintendent’s office in the large urban com- 
munity. Since the purpose of adequate com- 
munity districts is to develop organizational 
competence, greater community independence, 
flexibility in adjusting to local needs, and less 
state centralization of administrative power, 
the value of the intermediate supervisery unit 
is very debatable. It should be regarded pri- 
marily as an instrument for greater, not less, 
centralization. 


City districts. Certain types of organization 
are now so firmly established that their future 
may be predicted with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. The larger city districts, generally 
coterminous with the corporation boundaries, 
probably will be retained. Some of these will 
continue to be fiscally dependent while others 
may retain their fiscal independence. How- 
ever, so long as the coterminous boundaries 
are maintained, there is considerable probabil- 
ity that the complex, powerful city corporation 
will gradually dominate the schools. This 
will be true especially where the urban school 
district is fiscally dependent, or where the 
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board members are appointed by the mayor or 
the mayor and city council. The tendency 
may be somewhat stimulated by the activities 
of the "strong government” school of political 
thought. Although there is definite evidence 
of a division of attitude among the political 
scientists, the predominant opinion appears to 
favor centralizing all activities conducted 
within the urban corporation under unit 
control. 


Metropolitan areas. The metropolitan area 
presents a definite structural problem. With 
the diminution of emphasis upon size and with 
deeper study of the effects of megalopolis, 
the remedy is not as certain as it was a decade 
ago. The very large cities present conditions 
of great wealth but are handicapped by the 
pressure of huge and powerful political ma- 
chines, of which the schools are too frequently 
forced to become a part. The suburban areas 


surrounding these cities are also often areas of 


great wealth and possess some of the finest 
school systems in the country, while other 
suburban areas present exactly the opposite 
extreme in low sustaining values, inadequate 
schools, and too close relationships with the 
urban spoils system. 

A few years ago there was a general feeling 
that these metropolitan areas should be com- 
bined into a single school system. The current 
feeling is that such further centralization, 
while it might correct some weaknesses in the 
poorer areas, might also cause great harm to 
other districts. It would produce all of the 
disadvantages of great size without compensat- 
ing improvements. A more logical attack 
upon the education problems in these areas 
will probably be through some legal or volun- 
tary organization which provides for a feder- 
ated district through either statutory enact- 
ment or cooperation, whereby these smaller 
districts are able to retain their present worthy 
features and independence while securing 
uniformity in other areas essential to systems 
so closely related geographically." 

1 The informal Wayne County, Michigan, metro- 
politan organization is illustrative of the voluntary co- 
operative plan. 


Method of Change 


Structural reorganization will proceed slowly 
despite the impatience of educator, education- 
ist, or layman. It is not desirable, even if it 
were feasible, to change existing social organi- 
zation radically overnight even when done in 
the magic name of “Efficiency.” The first 
need is for deep and continuing research, simi- 
lar to the type stimulated by the United States 
Office of Education during 1936-38. The 
second step is the interpretation of these data 
to the people to secure understanding, appreci- 
ation of need, and desire for change. This 
educational process may require considerable 
time before a satisfactory public support to 
change is developed.’ Leadership and re- 
sponsibility for the direction of this program 
should be accepted by the state education 
authority so that whatever plan is finally pre- 
sented to the legislature will be technically 
and educationally sound. 

The legislatures in many of the district- 
states will probably authorize several plans 
for structural reorganization, and the people 
themselves may then proceed to vote for their 
choice of plans in a democratic manner. The 
progress under permissive plans will normally 
be slower than under mandatory reorganiza- 
tion, but over a period of time it will be even 
more satisfactory because the reconstructed 
districts will rest upon the sound base of popu- 
lar understanding and support. 

The mandatory method may prevail in other 
states. When a sufficiently strong popular 
opinion of a pressure group is brought to play 
upon the legislature, statutory changes may 
be made and structural reorganization will 
proceed more speedily according to a manda- 
tory set formula or a combination of methods. 
Regardless of reconstruction methods pursued, 
it is highly desirable that the technical plans for 
reorganization be based upon sound research 
to meet conditions peculiar to the particular 
state involved. 

2 For interpretation method see Arthur B. Moehlman, 
Social Interpretation. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co. 1938. Arthur Н. Rice and others, Today's 


Techniques. First Yearbook. School Public Relations 
Association. Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Press, 1943. 
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The Board of Education 


The local school district is a quasi-corporation created by the state legislature, and 
the board of education is the legal agent designated by the legislature to be responsible 
for the conduct of education affairs in the local district. From the viewpoint of the 
state, its primary responsibility is to put into effect the state and community plan of 


education. 


In the local school district the board of education not only accepts mandatory state 
law but also considers the acceptance or refusal of permissive legislation for the exten- 


sion of education beyond the statutory minimum. 


In their review of state statutes 


covering education, the courts have inclined to a strict interpretation. However, the 
general power “to do anything not inconsistent with this act” provides a broad basis 
1 boards engage in many activities on the assump- 
specifically prohibited by statute, and since many 


for interpretation and action. Schoo 
tion that it is proper to do so unless 


of these activities go unquestioned, 
This general delegation of power, 


maintaining flexibility in action and 


undefined areas. 


LEGAL NATURE AND FUNCTION 


Functions of Board 


The functional responsibilities of the board 
of education are to: (1) develop policies ac- 
cording to the law and the education needs о 
the people; (2) interpret and harmonize the 
needs of the community and the requirements 
of the professional organization; (3) select the 
executive personnel; (4) approve means by 
which professional agents and agencies may 
make these policies effective; (5) furnish 
financial means according to the laws which 
provide the physical and education conditions 
by which organized activity may be carried on; 
(6) appraise the value of the agents and of the 
services rendered to the community and (7) 
keep the people intelligently informed of the 
purpose, value, conditions, and needs of public 


education within the community. 


Legal Powers 
The specific powers of boards of education 
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they gradually become a part of routine practice. 
within the framework of the act, is essential to 


permitting experimentation in emerging but 


vary widely. They make their own rules 
and determine their own organization, subject 
only to the will of the people and to the state 
education authority provided by law. The 
actual execution of the plan of education is a 
technical process which the layman is not 
competent to perform. ‘The law has taken 
cognizance of this fact and makes specific 
provisions whereby only legally competent 
individuals are certified to engage in these es- 
sential services. In some states, notably New 
Jersey and Ohio, the detailed form of execu- 
tive organization is determined by law. 

The legal powers of an elective board of 
education include the right to determine the 
general education program, establish and 
approve of courses of study, fix the length of 


1 For detailed legal description of the powers of 
boards of education, see Newton Edwards, The Courts 
and the Public Schools. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1933; and К. К. Hamilton, and P. R. 
Mort, The Law and Public Education. Chicago: The 
Foundation Press, Inc., 1941. 
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the school term, and provide for a school 
census. The board selects executive person- 
nel, usually supervises the district elections, 
and provides for vacancies in office between 
elections. It has the power to exercise the 
right of eminent domain for securing property 
essential to school purposes, to construct 
buildings, to establish and maintain libraries 
and museums, and to contract for supplies, 
equipment, and services. It may raise funds by 
borrowing, under special limitations and condi- 
tions, and levy taxes upon the school district 
for the support of the program. In addition, it 
may publish an annual report, keep official 
proceedings as required by law, and exercise 
all other special powers granted by law. The 
variations in these powers are too detailed and 
involved for presentation in a general account. 

The powers of the board of education as a 
corporate body may be described in general 
as follows. 


Each and every school district . . . shall be a body 
corporate, under the name aforesaid, may sue and be 
sued in its own name, may px and take prop- 
erty, both real and personal, for educational pur- 
poses, by purchase, gift, grant, devise or bequest, 
may hold and use the same for such purposes, and 
may sell and convey the same as the interests of the 
said school district may require, subject to the con- 
ditions herein contained. As such body corporate 
each and every said school district shall be the suc- 
cessor of any school district corporation heretofore 
existing within the same territorial limits, and shall 
be vested with the title to all property, real or per- 
sonal, now or hereafter vested in the corporation of 
which it is the successor, and the indebtedness and 
obligations of the corporation superseded shall be- 
come and be the indebtedness and obligations of the 
succeeding corporation. . . 1 


General Liability 


The liability of school board members under 
the law is that of other state officials. They 
are subject to removal from their positions: in 
some states by the education authority, in 
others by the governor, for alleged malfeasance 
or misfeasance in office. They are subject to 
procedure in civil or criminal courts for their 
actions as members. 


1 State of Michigan, General School Laws, Revision 
of 1940, Part I, chapter 6 (133), paragraph 7223, 
section 5, p. 52. 


The statutes governing public education 
generally permit extension of activity accord- 
ing to social need. When these experimental 
efforts have proved their value, they are usually 
provided for specifically through permissive 
legislation. 


Membership 


There are few special qualifications for 
membership on boards of education. The re- 
quirements of citizenship status and residence 
within the district are the most general. Since 
1919 women are as eligible as men.* In some 
instances there still remains a property owner- 
ship qualification, and in Kentucky since 1924, 
members of county boards of education must 
be “possessed of a common school education.” 
Presumably, since membership on a board of 
education is confined to laymen, the question 
of education qualifications is not raised in the 
statutes. The competence of the people to 
determine the quality of their education 
representatives has seldom been questioned or 
restricted. 

Harmonizing Responsibility 

In the evolution from a simple frontier or- 
ganization to the present complex and technical 
structure, the board of education has gradually 
developed an unwritten responsibility. This 
responsibility is to harmonize the views of the 
people and the professional personnel through 
whom the total program of instruction is 
operated. The professional naturally ap- 
proaches most education programs from his 
own technical viewpoint, often without enough 
consideration or understanding of the com- 
munity or the nature of democratic public 
school organization. The people are also 
subjective in their approach and often overlook 
considerations that are important to the pro- 
fessional. "The public schools need a stabilizer 
to protect them from overzealous professional 
activity and the sudden and often poorly con- 
ceived ideas of the layman. This stabilizing 


2 Effect of the Nineteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. ' 

3 Three cases under this law have been reported by 
М. M. Chambers. See “Educational Qualifications for 
School Board Members," The Nation's Schools, 22:6: 
33-34 (December, 1938). 
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activity is supplied in the board of education: 
it offers a normal democratic device for the 
balanced consideration of both popular and 
professional ideas and for their development 
through the process of orderly and unhurried 
discussion. This essential value of the board 
as a social stabilizer is often overlooked or 
neglected by professional personnel. 


Types or BOARDS 


The local school districts in the forty-eight 
states may be classified broadly in four major 
groupings: common or ungraded districts, 
town, county and city districts. They might 
be also classified by degree of fiscal independ- 
ence or on the basis of board selection. Since 
the powers of the school districts vary with 
size, the territorial type of classification seems 
more valid for a general account." 


Common-School Districts 


There were 101,463 common-school dis- 
tricts in legal existence in 1945—46. They are 
chiefly the independent one- and two-room 
rural ungraded, primary, or graded districts 
that have persisted in twenty-six states since 
frontier days. The typical ungraded school 
district operates a single school and is usually 
under a three-member board of education, 
chosen by the electors of the district in annual 
meeting. These boards exercise more execu- 
tive activity than boards in other districts, 
delegating only the actual work of instruction 
to a teacher as required by law, and usually 
adding to this duty the care of the building. 
"They possess the customary powers but are 
restricted financially by annually having to 
submit the budget for approval to the electors 
of the district. 


Town Districts 


‘The town or township school districts may 
be subdivided into the town or community 
district, the township district, and the special 
secondary-school township district. The pow- 
ers of the boards of education vary in these 
three types of districts. 

1 For detailed description of powers and types of 
Boards of Education, study of the State School Code of 
the state under consideration is recommended. 


The town board. The New England town 
or community district board has limited finan- 
cial powers and must secure approval of its 
fiscal program by direct vote in annual town 
meeting. Its powers are wider than those 
granted to the common-school board with re- 
spect to program, extent, and character of 
organization. 


The township board. The township district of 
the Middle West, as in Michigan and Indiana, 
may be based on either the regular congres- 
sional township, six miles square, or a larger 
natural area, common to states originally a 
part of the Northwest Territory, as in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. These town- 
ship districts are usually rural and exclude the 
cities with more than 3,000 inhabitants. The 
township board varies from five to nine mem- 
bers elected at large. These boards usually are 
empowered to raise taxes for current expense 
but must submit capital improvement requests 
to the people at annual meetings. The people 
have the power to determine how much money 
shall be raised for capital outlay, except for 
tax limitations, and whether it shall be spread 
as a tax, borrowed for a term of years, or 
raised by both methods. 


Township secondary-school boards. Illinois 
and California both have township secondary- 
school districts.? The board authority is con- 
fined to the organization and control of 
secondary education for the township, since 
the typical village or small-city district oper- - 
ates as an independent elementary and some- 
times also as an clementary-secondary district. 
Thus the secondary-school township district 
overlaps and includes within its territory a 
number Of independent elementary districts. 
The secondary-school township boards are 
elected at large by the people and have wide 
powers. 


County Boards 


County boards exist in twelve states. There 
are, however, boards with limited powers in 
other areas where the county has only general 
supervisory powers over the independent pri- 
mary districts. 

2 See Chapter 10. 
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Where the county acts as an intermediate 
unit for the state education authority, there 
is usually no county board. 

The power of these county boards of edu- 
cation varies greatly. Some are authorized to 
appoint only the county superintendent, while 
others appoint all the teachers and the prin- 
cipal as well. Some boards have full power 
in changing school boundaries within the 
county, while others must consult the people 
directly. Twelve of the states also provide 
for local trustees to be in charge of the differ- 
ent attendance districts within the county. 
"The widest possible range of power and prac- 
tice exists in the county form of school district 
organization.! 


City School Boards 


There were 3230 independent city boards of 
education in 1945-46 in 44 states.? 


METHODS or SELECTING Boarn MEMBERS 


Selection 


Eighty-five per cent of all school board 
members are popularly elected and only 15 
per cent are appointed. There is no sig- 
,hificant difference in selection practice be- 
tween city and non-city districts, but there 
are large differences within each of these 
major categories. In city school districts of 
over 30,000 population 78 per cent of the 
members are elected in contrast with 83 per 
cent for districts of 2500 to 30,000 and 98 per 
cent for districts smaller than 2500 population. 


1 For detailed information on duties and powers of 
county boards see the School Code of the particular 
state under consideration or Deffenbaugh and Covert, 
School Administrative Units, Office of Education, 
Pamphlet No. 34, January, 1933. 

„2 In Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia principally, approximately 234 city school units 
are included as part of the county administrative units. 

з Unless otherwise noted, the source of the statistical 
data used in this chapter should be credited to the 
National Education Association, “Status and Practices 
of Boards of Education,” Research Bulletin, 24:2 (April, 
1946). A national sampling study of 3068 or 3% of the 
boards of education, including 15,391 or 4.1% of the 
board members. 

* The most frequent nominating procedure is by 
individual declaration of intention (29%), in open 
board meetings (28%), and by petition (25%). 


In the non-city classification only 64 per cent 
are elected under the county and parish system 
in contrast with 91 per cent in rural areas 
generally and 99 per cent in the New England 
town districts. This difference significantly 
reflects both the centralizing influence of 
French law spreading from Louisiana and the 
democratic influence of the New England 
town on the north central and western parts of 
the country. 

While school districts in cities from 30,000 
to 100,000 population show a slight decline in 
the number of elected boards between 1917 
(79.3%) and 1945 (77.6%), there has been a 
significant gain of 14.1 per cent in the number 
of elected boards in cities over 100,000 pop- 
ulation between 1917 (64.0%) and 1945 


(78.1%). 


Area 


Eighty-six per cent of elected school board 
members are chosen from the district at large. 
In urban school districts this practice accounts 
for 92 per cent of all districts while the selec- 
tion in non-urban school districts drops to 80 
per cent owing to the influence of county and 
parish systems in which only 63 per cent are 
selected at large.’ 


Non-partisan Election 


The people have carried the non-partisan 
concept of public education into practice by 
selecting 86 per cent of all board members at 
non-partisan elections, ranging from 81 per 
cent in urban districts to 90 per cent in non- 
urban districts. 


Stability A 
There has been a decided trend during the 
past fifty years to increase the term of school 
board members and also to make it more 
difficult to change the majority membership 
at one time. Itis impossible at present in 86 
per cent of the school districts to produce 
majority changes at a single election unless, 

5 According to National Education Association, 
“Status and Practices of Boards of Education,” Re- 
search Bulletin, 24:2:56 (January, 1946) school board 
members are appointed as follows: mayor, 12%; City 
or County Council, 30%; judges, 10% county super- 
intendent and county board, 31%, governor and state 
legislature, 7%. (p. 78.) 
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voluntary resignations are made. Towns be- 
low 2500 population and New England towns 
make majority change possible in two years 
while the general average for all types of 
school districts is four years. 


Length of Service 


While the median service is 6.7 years, 76 
per cent of present board members have been 
in membership from two to nineteen years, 
and 54 per cent show service from two to nine 
years. Twenty-two per cent have been mem- 
bers more than ten years and 6 per cent have 
had more than twenty years. Since 18 per 
cent have less than two years in membership, 
there appears to be a steady and healthy in- 
filtration of new members. 


Length of Term 


The length of term for which board members 
are chosen varies from one year in less than 
one-half of one per cent of the cases to 1 per 
cent for more than six years. The modal 
length (57%) is three years, and the average 
term is 3.6 years. The preferred length ap- 
pears to be from three to six years with three 
years in the non-urban districts, and three, 
four, and six years in city districts. Seventy 
per cent of all districts provide for annual and 
27 per cent for biennial elections. 

Size 

The average size of all school boards is five 
members with 5.8 for city boards and 4.3 for 
non-city boards. The largest boards (7.3) 
are in cities over 100,000 population of which 
almost one-fifth are appointed. The range in 
membership is from three to twenty-one for 
all types with city boards generally showing 
a range of three to sixteen members. 


Compensation m 
Service as a school board member has tra- 
ditionally been considered as unselfish service 
to state, community, and children, and the 
chief reward is the satisfaction of doing good 
work. It is the general professional consensus 
that when compensation is provided, school 
board members tend to become executive in 
character to justify their pay. The result too, 
frequently produces a strange mixture of spoils, 


politics, and constant interference with the 
professional personnel in the actual operation 
of the schools. The preference for non-paid 
board members is strikingly reflected in actual 
practice, since 74 per cent of the board mem- 
bers receive no compensation. Of the balance, 
16 per cent receive a regular salary and 10 per 
cent a per diem rate with or without expenses. 


Composition or Boarps or EDUCATION 


As representatives of the state and com- 
munity, the 355,499 members of these boards 
exercise a significant influence upon the public 
school program.! While it is true that over 
any appreciable period of time a board of 
education must operate in harmony with com- 
munity opinion and state law, it is still possible 
for a board to exercise an unusual influence 
either through the attainment and manipulation 
of political power, or through the community's 
acceptance of its leadership. The social com- 
position of school boards is therefore import- 
ant. 


Typical School Board 


Since 85 per cent of the school board mem- 
bers are chosen by the people at free elections 
and 90 per cent of the boards either non- 
partisan or bi-partisan, they should be broadly 
representative of popular interest in the public 
schools. But the typical school board is cer- 
tainly not an average cross-section of the 
typical community. There are significant de- 
Viations from an accurate representation of 
the average in age, sex, family, education, 
occupation, and income, and all of these devi- 
ations are in the direction of conservatism. 


Age. Seventy per cent of all school board 
members fall in the forty to sixty year age 
group, with 17 per cent between twenty and 
forty years, and 13 per cent over sixty years. 
The average is 48.5 years,? considerably be- 


1 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46, Table 2, p. 29. 

2 The 1945 study of the National Education Associ- 
ation, "Status and Practices of Boards of Education,” 
agrees very closely with carlier studies on age of 
board members. Struble reported a 48,4 average age 
in 1922, and Counts a 48.3 average age in 1926. 
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yond mid-life, when the individual is less likely 
to be open minded or audacious. 


Sex. The conservative attitude toward 
women board members is apparently still 
strong since men comprise 90 per cent of total 
membership, although they comprise only 
50.2 per cent of the 1940 population. This 
condition is difficult to understand unless con- 
sideration is given to the effect of tradition, 
the influence of earlier writers on the thinking 
of the administrator, and the administrator's 
quiet but steady effort in maintaining the older 
point of view.! When the greater feminine 
interest in education, particularly at elemen- 
tary levels, is considered, the small proportion 
in board membership is even more significant. 


Family. Sixty-one per cent of all board 
members have children, legal wards, or grand- 
children attending school while another 26 per 
cent had one or more in attendance during 
their period of service. Of the 13 per cent 
without children in school at any time during 
board membership, one-fifth appear in cities 
of more than 100,000 population and slightly 
more than one-fifth appear in the New England 
towns which still maintain a strong belief in 
private schools, particularly at secondary level. 


Education. Since there are few specific edu- 
cational qualifications for the office of school 
board member, the people have wide latitude 
in their choice. Educational attainments of 
board members are much higher than the 
average attainment in the total population, 
which tends to emphasize conservatism. 
Boards of education show 30 per cent college 
graduates in contrast with 4 per cent for the 
nation. Forty-two per cent of all board mem- 


! For expressions of the traditional attitude toward 
women as school board members see: УМ. Е. Chancellor, 
Our Schools, "Their Administration. and Supervision, 
Chapter 2. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1906; 
L. N. Hines, “The Ideal School Board Member from 
the Superintendent's Point of View," Proceedings of 
National Education Association, 1911, р. 998; and Ё. Р. 
Cubberley, Public School Administration, Chapter 9. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. For a brief 
summary of these Hoy! rd see Arthur B. Mochlman, 
School Administration, Chapter 9, pp. 212-213. Boston: 
Houghton Mifllin Co., 1940. 


bers have completed the twelfth grade while 
21 per cent of the total population are high 
school graduates. The remaining 28 per cent 
of board members left school before high 
school graduation. Аз might be expected, 
urban school districts show a higher proportion 
of college (40%) and high school (43%) 
graduates than do the non-urban districts їп 
which college (19%) and high school (41%) 
graduates form only 60 per cent of the total 
in contrast with 83 per cent for the cities. 
While there is no proven correlation between 
educational attainments and social mindedness, 
the people apparently believe the better edu- 
cated individuals are more desirable as board 
members. 

"Therefore there appears to be little practical 
merit in the opinion of certain lay and pro- 
fessional groups that educational qualifications 
should be written into the law. "There should 
be as little statutory interference as possible 
with the right of the people to choose their 
own representatives. Actually, democratic 
ideals and social mindedness are not very 
closely correlated with extent of education, 
particularly in the professional fields. There 
are many things besides formal education that 
determine the value of a school board member. 


Occupation. School board members are still 
generally chosen from those occupational 
groups which earlier writers called “successful 
men of business and professional affairs." 
Present membership shows 88 per cent in six 
economic categories while labor of all types 
provides the balance. Proprietors and execu- 
tives (28%), farmers (27%), professionals 
(15%), housewives (7%), technical and super- 
visory workers (6%), and general managers 
(5%) comprise the great majority of member- 
ship. Certainly the occupational distribution 
differs radically from that of the nation when 
Proprietors and executives, farmers, and pro- 
fessionals comprise 70% of the total. 


Income. Righty-three per cent of school 
board members fall in the $1000 to $10,000 in- 
come classifications, while only 7 per cent 
report incomes below $1000 and 10 per cent 
show incomes over $10,000. The median 
income for urban school board members is 
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$4600 and for non-urban members, $3200, or 
a median for both groups of $4000. The 
average national income for 1945 was $1500. 
The incomes are in general agreement with 
the occupations reported and indicate that 
financial success is one of the elements in the 
selection of school board members. 


Community Conservatism 


The low proportion of younger and more 
socially alert individuals who actively partici- 
pate in the work of their boards is a distinct 
weakness. This condition may account largely 
for the slow change from an academic concept 
of public education to a broader ‘and more 
social point of view. The conclusions reached 
by Struble, Counts, and Arnett concerning the 
conservatism of boards of education are still 
obviously valid. 

The fact that school board members are 
frequently said to have little understanding of 
major education problems may not be so much 
a reflection against the members or the com- 
munity as an indication that the teaching pro- 
fession has neglected its responsibility to 
enlighten board members. The untrained 
layman is not likely to be familiar with 
technical problems that have required years 
of training and practice for the educator to 
master. Blanket condemnation of the mem- 
bers for being suspicious of “experts,” un- 
familiar with general social needs, and 
consciously acting as conservators of con- 
ventional values, is a shortsighted point of 
view. The fault probably lies more with 
the educator who is not quite capable of 
bridging the gap between the lay and pro- 
fessional attitudes. The high educational at- 
tainments reported for the members indicates 
both intelligence and the ability to adjust to 
new conditions and needs. If this ability and 
intelligence are not being used in board ac- 


1 An appraisal of 2982 school boards by superin- 
tendents indicated that 51 per cent were rated as 
“distinctly above average,” 42 per cent as “average, 
and only 3 per cent as “disappointing 1n many respects, 
according to the opinion.” It should be noted that 
this reaction is limited to administrative professionals 
and might not agree with a sampling of teacher or 
community, National Education Association, Status 
and Practices of Boards of Education,” Research Bul- 
letin, 24:2:54 (April, 1946). 


tivities, it might be well for the people to 
reappraise their public schools to determine 
whether they are indiscriminately conservative 
or whether they teach the art of independent 
thinking. 

The solution is in interpretation and through 
an adult education program that will enable 
the parents and members to study the changing 
needs, discuss their beliefs in the light of these 
problems, and gradually develop new points 
of view. This problem of reeducation is a 
responsibility of the teaching profession, but 
in the program of interpretation the board 
must also recognize and accept its leadership 
responsibilities. 


Boarp or EDUCATION ORGANIZATION 


The method of the organization is provided 
by law. The board is considered a legal 
entity, and the individual members have no 
authority except when sitting as a board. 
Exceptions are special duties assigned by law 
to certain officers, such as presidents, secre- 
taries, and treasurers. In these instances, the 
individual member is acting as the agent of the 
board of education, as in the case of the 
treasurer and secretary. In other instances, 
however, the president is actually the legal 
executive and exercises certain powers by 
virtue of his appointment to this office by the 
mayor. Examples may be found in the city 
school districts of New Jersey, and in the 
powers exercised by the board president in 
Chicago. 

Most boards of education are bodies with a 
continuing legal life, and the process of annual 
organization represents only a change in per- 
sonnel and not in legal continuity. In some 
states, as in Ohio and New Jersey, the form 
of detailed executive organization 15 рге- 
scribed by statute. In others, like Michigan 
and New York, the power to determine local 
board and executive organization is within the 
general powers of the local board. 


Fiscal Powers 


There are three general types of boards of 
education specified by statutory enactment: 
(1) the fiscally dependent urban board, (2) the 
fiscally dependent rural board, and (3) the 
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fiscally independent board of education. The 
fiscally dependent urban board is empowered 
to operate the schools in the same manner as 
other boards, but must secure its finance from 
either city or county fiscal authorities. In the 
case of certain dependent city boards the mayor 
also has a suspensive veto power over all acts 
of the board involving the expenditure of 
funds. Theoretically this power does not 
extend to instruction policy, but since all 
instruction must be implemented by expendi- 
ture, this veto power is large. The fiscally 
dependent rural and New England town dis- 
tricts also have limited financial power, but 
in these instances the authority to approve the 
budget and vote taxes rests with the annual 
district meeting or the people. The fiscally 
independent school districts comprise those 
which have authority under the law to es- 
tablish their annual budget and to vote the 
necessary taxes. The total is limited only 
by statute. These districts may be further 
subdivided into those that also have power 
under the law to raise sums for capital im- 
provement and those that are required to 
secure the approval of the people for methods 
and amounts to be raised for capital extension. 


Officers 


The typical rural board elects a president, 
moderator or chairman, and a secretary- 
treasurer. The independent urban board 
usually has a president or chairman, a vice- 
president, a secretary and a treasurer. In the 
case of fiscally dependent urban boards, the 
city treasurer is usually the school treasurer 
and ex-officio a member of the board. In some 
urban boards whose executive activity is 
organized completely on the unit basis, the 
secretary and the treasurer, where the law 
permits, are chosen from the professional 
personnel. The superintendent may be nomi- 
nated secretary and appoint a staff member 
recommended by him to act as treasurer under 
legal safeguards. 


President. The duties of the president are 
to preside at all meetings of the board of 
education, sign or countersign all contracts, 
and assume joint responsibility with other 
officers for moneys disbursed. The details of 
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presidential duties vary from merely presiding 
at meetings to acting in a supervisory capacity 
over all personnel. 


Vice-President. The vice-president is nor- 
mally the reserve chairman capable of presid- 
ing in case the president is absent. 


Secretary. The secretary or clerk, when a 
member of the board, is responsible for keep- 
ing the official minutes which comprise the 
board’s legal journal, and for all official board 
correspondence. General correspondence is 
usually cleared through the professional per- 
sonnel. If the secretary is a professional and 
non-member of the board, his duties will be 
extended. 


Treasurer. The treasurer's duties are usually 
to keep and disburse moneys upon order. The 
collection of revenue 45 generally accom- 
plished through existing civil agencies, such 
as the township, county, city, state, or a com- 
bination of these agencies. The treasurer is 
required in most states to keep a set of books, 
according to regulations. When he is a pro- 
fessional non-member, his duties are essentially 
the same. 


Board Meetings 


The average number of regular board meet- 
ings a year is 10.9, with an average of slightly 
more than three extra meetings. In the larger 
urban centers most boards meet twice a 
month while the smaller communities usually 
have one formal meeting a month. Non- 
urban districts, as a rule, have fewer meetings 
and seldom meet regularly during the vacation 
period. To these regular meetings must be 
added the time given to committee-of-the- 
whole sessions. | 


Records. The statutory requirements for 
the records are general. In many states these 
requirements are limited to the statement that 


1 А school board member is at present secretary in 
47 per cent of the cases, the superintendent, in 21 per 
cent, and a special employee of the board in 32 per 
cent. See National Education Association, “Status 


Practices of Boards of Education," Research Bulletin, 


24:2:80 (April, 1946). 
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it is the duty of the secretary “to keep a 
record of the proceedings.” There is no pro- 
hibition against a non-member of the board 
being entrusted with record-keeping duties, 
yet the records of public corporate bodies are 
of great importance, and more than one thou- 
sand Supreme Court decisions have been made 
because of questions involving official records. 
These opinions of the superior courts have pro- 
vided a legal framework involving the legal 
requisites. Keyworth concluded, after a care- 
ful analysis of superior court decisions con- 
cerning records, that the records of minutes of 
a board of education must possess five legal 
characteristics: ! 


1. Caption 

Recording the fact and nature of the meeting, 
whether regular or special; the date, including the 
hour; the place; names of members present and ab- 
sent. Purpose must be stated if the meeting is a 
special one; approval of the minutes of preceding 
meeting or meetings. 
2. Body, or complete records of the acts of the 
Board 

а. Consideration of superintendent’s report. 

b. Communications 

с. Unfinished business. 

d. New business 
3. Adjournment 

Must be by resolution and not by declaration of 
the presiding officer. 
4. Approval 

The actual approval of minutes by the Board of 
Education takes place at a subsequent meeting and 
they are then signed according to legal require- 
ments. 
5. Attestation 

The actual act of signing the minutes by the 
legal officer (generally the secretary) or officers if 
the statutes require two signatures. 


METHODS or OPERATION 


The skill with which a board of education 
operates is contingent upon the efficiency of 
its organization; its members’ awareness О 
the purposes, values, conditions, and needs of 
the public schools; the degree to which board 


1M. R. Keyworth, Legal Aspects for the Records of 
Proceedings of Boards of Education. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1931. Adapted from Chapter VII, by 


permission. 


organization can be kept dynamically on a 
planning, appraising, and interpretation basis; 
and the completeness with which the total 
executive activity can be delegated to com- 
petent professional personnel.’ 

The board of education operates legally 
through regular and special meetings, which 
may be open or closed to the public, according 
to the decision of the board. Since all public 
business is best executed when exposed to 
continuous publicity through attendance of 
citizens and reporting in the press, the closed 
or executive sessions are dangerous to the 
ultimate welfare of public education because 
they create suspicion, stimulate gossip, and in 
general tend to destroy both public and pro- 
fessional confidence that the schools are being 
operated honestly and intelligently. Between 
regular meetings a board of education works 
through executive committees, as a committee 
of the whole, or through its executive per- 
sonnel. 

The successful operation of public schools 
requires unity of aim and effort in making and 
executing the total plan. None of the facili- 
tating activities such as child accounting, 
finance, or plant have any meaning when di- 
vorced from instruction. There must be some 
point in board of education organization where 
these activities are coordinated. This con- 
dition may be achieved inefficiently, through 
the use of dual or multiple executive organiza- 
tion with the lay board acting as technical 
coordinator, or efficiently, through the dele- 
gation of the executive activity as a unit to 
the superintendent who is a coordinator act- 
ing as the executive officer of the board. 


Board as Executive 


If the board does not delegate the executive 
as an undivided unit to professional specialists, 
it is confronted with the need for exercising 
executive duties as a board. This fact de- 


2 For greater detail see Arthur B. Moehlman, Social 
Interpretation, Chapter 8, “The Board of Education," 
рр. 161-86. Ma 

3 According to the National Education Association 
study, "Status and Practices of Boards of Education,” 
р. 82, 65 per cent of all board meetings are open, 21 

г cent include both open and closed meetings, and 
14 per cent meet only in executive session. 
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termines its form of organization for operating 
purposes. Under this conventional plan, the 
board may delegate all instruction activity 
to the superintendent and his colleagues, re- 
taining control over the mechanics of finance, 
service of supplies, and school plant. To carry 
on these activities it must either delegate them 
to an officer-member or to a special committee 
devised for that purpose. As a result, under 
this form of organization the board usually 
appoints, and operates under, a series of stand- 
ing committees. The most typical plan is 
three committees: finance, instruction, and 
plant. If five committees operate they gen- 
erally include finance, service of supplies, 
course of study, teachers, and plant. If more 
than five committees exist, the extra com- 
mittees are usually concerned with rules and 
regulations, liaison relationships, and appraisal 
of complaints and petitions." 

"These standing committees operate in many 
ways. In smaller systems the chairman of the 
committee often does all the detailed work in- 
volved in the activity for which his committee 
is responsible, securing approval from his 
fellow committee members before or after 
the execution of the task. In larger systems 
where the amount of business has become so 
involved and voluminous that full-time pro- 
fessional personnel is essential, the committee 
confines itself largely to making executive 
decisions which the professional carries out. 

1 According to the National Education Association, 
“The Status and Practices of Boards of Education,” 
p- 81, the nine most frequently mentioned committees 
include buildings and grounds, finance and business, 
personnel or teachers, supplies or equipment, cur- 
riculum or instruction, athletics or physical education, 
purchasing, textbooks, and transportation. The rcla- 
tive position of instruction indicates the weaknesses of 
the board when operating as executive coordinator: it 
places more stress on the facilitating activities than 
on the central activity, which is instruction. 

* Currently, 29 per cent of the boards of education 
still act as the coordinating executive by the use of 
standing committees. Seventy-one per cent report no 
standing committees and 30 per cent indicate the use 
of special committees. The trend away from standing 
committee organization started about 1910 when more 
than 90 per cent of all city boards reported use of this 
device. During 1945, more than half of the city 
boards of education were still A: standing com- 
mittees while only 12 per cent of the non-urban 
boards still employ the standing committee system in 
the exercise аф. the executive activity. 


Under this procedure the executive is merely 
the secretary of the committee. 

If a board of education delegates all areas of 
executive activity to professional personnel, 
but in dual or multiple coordinate relationships 
(such as instruction and business; or instruc- 
tion, business, and school plant), it is still 
necessary to coordinate these activities at 
some point. This is also accomplished through 
the use of standing committees, usually with 
overlapping membership so that each member 
of the board is also acting as a coordinating 
executive agent while serving as a member of 
ап executive committee, as is shown in 
Figure 8. 


Planning, Appraising and Interpreting 


When the board of education acts only as a 
planning, appraising, and interpreting agency 
and delegates the executive activity as a unit, 
the coordination of all sub-activities is effected 
by the responsible educational executive, who 
is the superintendent of schools. There is no 
longer need for executive standing committees. 
The board of education can now operate as a 
committee-of-the-whole. The committee-of- 
the-whole is used by the board to organize a 
plan for education by discussion before taking 
legal action. There are usually as many 
meetings of the committee as there are regular 
board meetings, but there may often be two 
committee meetings to one regular meeting. 

An advantage of this form of organization is 
that all members participate in the consider- 
ation of problems, so that all aspects of 
collateral or sub-activities such as personnel, 
finance, plant, supplies, and equipment may 
be logically related to the general purpose of , 
instruction. Since there is no pressure in the 
committee for a vote, there is more oppor- 
tunity for free and unhurried treatment. Mem- 
bers are more at ease since they are relieved 
of the immediate need for taking a legal 
stand. Also, publicizing these discussions by 
inviting the public or the press makes it 
possible to secure community reaction before 
any final action is taken. The committee-of- 
the-whole cannot degenerate into an executive 
committee, and the board is enabled to act 
more easily as a community planning, apprais- 
ing, and interpreting body. 
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Board of Education as a Co-ordinating Agency for Multiple 
Executive Activity Through Committees 


Mixed Organization 


A mixed type of organization exists when a 
board of education, in addition to the com- 
mittee-of-the-whole, creates a special or 
standing committee, usually called an execu- 
tive committee, or a survey committee. The 
need for a special committee usually arises 
from a complex problem such as carrying on a 
special or continuing survey and executing the 
survey recommendations. It appears most 
frequently when the board has lost confidence 
in its executive officers, as is indicated by its 
usual name, executive committee. The danger 
of this form of board organization is that the 
interest in the committee-of-the-whole gradu- 
ally wanes, and the work is usually done in 
private by the executive committee. The 
mixed plan of organization usually degenerates 
rapidly into the older form of board procedure. 


Functional Concept 


The functional concept of the board of edu- 
cation as a community planning, appraising, 
and interpreting body is that the executive 
activity should be delegated to professional 
personnel as a unit so that the supreme func- 
tion of the schools — instruction — may be 


constantly dominant. This point is illustrated 
in Figure 9. Under these conditions there is 
no reason for any board to act as coordinator 
of executive activities. The committee-of- 
the-whole technique is preferred because it 
prevents the board from easily becoming ex- 
ecutive and offers an excellent device for the 
education of the board members. 

If the board members are thoroughly in- 
formed and if official action is delayed until 
a consensus of opinion is formed through 
committee-of-the-whole discussion, regular 
board meetings can be brief and smooth. If 
the more conventional Jaissez-faire policy is 
adopted, there is little or no preparation of 
board members, and action is hurried through 
clique or group voting: the regular meetings 
tend to be emotional and even violent, furnish- 
ing good copy to the press, but poor publicity 
for the schools. 


Types of Policies 

The board of education may operate 
through customary or written policies. Where 
customary policies are used, the action of the 
board that is recorded in its proceedings con- 
stitutes an actual policy. Where a board of 
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education studies its entire problem and 
formulates a general comprehensive written 
policy, the total result is a yardstick by which 
all suggestions, recommendations and pro- 
cedures may be judged impersonally. 

The majority of boards operate on the 
customary plan. There is a feeling among 
laymen and even among many superintendents 
that printed policies are constrictive and tend 
to hamper action. A more enlightened mi- 
nority believe that a complete statement in 
printed form is not only an excellent device 
for vivifying the statutes and the practices 
from whence they are derived, but also for 
serving as an objective means of adjusting 
differences between community and schocls, 
board of education and executive personnel, 

* and as an interpretive device. 


School Code 


The written means through which a board 
of education operates is generally called the 
local school code. It appears in several forms. 
Where customary policies are used, the board 
confines itself to the adoption of specific rules 
of procedure governing the organization of 


the board and the conduct of business. The 
first step in code development is the addition 
of certain specific rules governing personnel. 
Local codes of several generations ago featured 
detailed rules governing the conduct of chil- 
dren and teachers, even to the point of specify- 
ing the length of teachers’ skirts. 

The functional code is conceived in two 
parts, the first stating the general policies cf 
the board of education and the second record- 
ing the means of procedure developed from 
these policies. The policies are general 
statements of objectives in language easily 
understood by the layman. Although these 
policies are prepared by the superintendent or 
some special agent, the legal act of adoption 
makes them board policies. The techniques 
or means of procedure which implement the 
policies are more involved and detailed in 
character. They are always prepared by the 
superintendent and his colleagues, adopted by 
the board, and made legally operative through 
board acticn. If properly developed, the com- 
plete code of policies and procedures can be 
made as flexible as any practice under custom- 
ary policies, but the technique is different, 
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and changes in procedure require the knowl- 
edge and consent of the board. The written 
code protects the board, the people, the chil- 
dren, and the professional personnel. 


Criticisms or THE Boarp or EDUCATION 


Professional Criticism 


The assumption on the part of certain pro- 
fessional educators that the board of education 
ic designed to carry out the will of the teaching 
profession and to approve all professional 
plans presented to it has little merit. The 
board represents the people, whose interest 
in education transcends that of any special 
group, including the teaching profession. The 
people will ultimately decide what they want 
their schools to do. 

The professional’s impatience with boards of 
education and his feeling that they might better 
be abolished arises from sad and often bitter 
personal experience and also from a mistaken 
conception of the social nature of public edu- 
cation in the United States. One of the 
functions of the board as described earlier in 
this chapter is to act as an equalizer between 
the people and the narrow technical view- 
point of the professional educator. 

Other critics of boards of education include 
those political scientists who show an almost 
childlike faith in the efficacy of centralized 
organization over the more cumbersome but 
safer democratic processes. These centralists 
would eliminate the urban school board and 
place the control of the schools under a lay 
commissioner or directly under the city com- 
mission, and consolidate the rural schools in 
the county under the civil government of the 
county. Their arguments indicate that they 
do not understand the nature and development 
of education and that they assume too great a 
validity for organization per se. 

The remedy for the defects of school 
boards is not to abolish them and then put the 
teachers or the city commission in charge, but 
to analyze the existing system and to develop 
means for improving it by creating dynamic 
public opinion toward the schools and their 
elected representatives. Improvement of 
boards of education is a problem in interpre- 
tation and education leadership. 


Interest Representation 


In recent years, studies of the social com- 
position of school boards and the reaction of 
labor to minor representation on urban boards 
have created considerable discussion of the 
value of providing for interest-group repre- 
sentation and proportional representation. The 
arguments that these new methods might re- 
sult in better balance in serving diverse 
minorities as well as the majority in a com- 
munity have some validity. It is doubtful, 
however, whether mere interest representation 
provided on a mandatory basis would secure 
these results. It might create wider gaps be- 
tween the groups in the community and ac- 
centuate rather than harmonize these cleavages. 
Pablic education should not serve specific in- 
terest areas, or pressure groups, but rather an 
indivisible community to which all special and 
fractional interests should be subordinated. 

Interest representation is now possible, pro- 
vided that the people are willing to vote for 
school board members on this basis. There is 
much strength in the earlier observation that 
parents vote for school board members not 
because they represent labor, capital, or pro- 
fessional interests, but because the parents 
believe them capable of acting for them in 
the general direction of the schools. 

‘Another available means for securing full 
interest participation is using advisory councils 
in cach community. These might include the 
organized teaching profession, associations of 
parents or the Parent-Teacher Association, and 
a general community council representing all 
major interests and acting in an advisory 
capacity to the board of education. This 
method has the merit of greater variety and 
flexibility and also makes for greater recog- 
ntion of the partnership concept in public 
education by inviting the lay members of the 
community to participate in democratic dis- 
cussion of their needs and in giving advice for ` 
the formation of desirable community policies. 


Honesty 


There has been evidence in the past of petty 
and large graft in the business of boards of 
education. The main areas of dishonesty were 
textbooks, instruction and building supplies, 
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“kick-backs”’ from non-professional and some- 
times professional personnel, and graft in the 
erection and maintenance of school buildings. 
These conditions still exist in certain urban and 
small-town districts. The observed cases re- 
ceive publicity and stand out boldly. There 
are a number of verified instances that have 
not received much publicity where board mem- 
bers demand and receive social and other favors 
from public school personnel. Long and 
varied experience with a large range of boards 
of education leads to the belief that, in the 
main, members of American school boards are 
sincerely honest, conscientious, hard-working 
men and women who take their social re- 
sponsibilities seriously and attempt to give to 
their communities as large a return as possible 
for their expenditures. 


Board Member Requisites 


While technical methods in the selection of 
boards of education may make it easier to 


secure superior boards, there is only one real 
way to improve these education agencies 
and that is by creating so strong a supporting 
public opinion for better schools at both com- 
munity and state levels that the people may be 
more intelligent in their selection of repre- 
sentatives and in their observation of them in 
action. The requirements for membership on 
a board of education should be strength of 
character, a strong belief in the democratic 
way of life, high ideals, vision, a willingness to 
look objectively at the larger individual and 
social problems without losing sight of the 
immediate problems, and a deep interest in 
public education as the common cultural 
agency through which the democratic proc- 
esses may be improved. There should also be 
the desire as well as the ability to work co- 
operatively with others in the attainment of 
ideals and purposes. Neither education, in- 
telligence, economic, or social status can be 
substitutes for these qualities. 
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Executive Activity: Organization 


The functional concept of the public education organization for both operation and 
growth, as developed from the basic principles of democratic organization and орега- 
tion, was discussed in detail in Chapters seven and eight. The following seven chapters 
will attempt to show the actual organization and operation of executive activity at 
community level. The contrast between theory and practice may be studied by refer- 


ring to Chapters seven and eight. 


‘Types or ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


There are at least five types of executive 
organization. They include the independent 
teacher organization in the huge number of 
ungraded rural one- or two-room elementary 
and early secondary rural school districts; the 
independent principal organization in school 
districts too small to require more than one 
building; and the multiple, dual and unit types 
in urban centers. This discussion will be 
concerned chiefly with the three urban types. 
Fach represents a stage in the evolution of the 
executive as well as of public education. The 
evolutionary process may start with either 
the multiple or the dual concept and gradually 
progress to the unit type, or it may secure the 
sanction of tradition or professional political 
desire and remain constant in either the mul- 
tiple or dual forms despite professional recom- 
mendations or popular desire.’ 


Multiple Executive 


Under the multiple executive organization 
a board of education delegates the complete 
executive activity to more than two coordinate 
divisions. It may be the voluntary choice of 


1 See George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, Re- 
port of the Survey ој the Schools of Chicago, Illinois. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932; and George D. Strayer 
and N. L. Engelhardt, A Report of the Survey of the 
Public Schools of St. Louis, Missouri. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1939. 


the local board as in St. Louis, or it may be 
prescribed for city organization by state 
statute as in New Jersey and Ohio. 

The executive activity may be divided into 
instruction, business, finance, buildings, and 
auditing, as shown in Figure 10. Each of 
these five executives is coordinate in power 
and may operate independently of the others. 
Instruction, instead of being the dominant 
interest of the board of education, is only one 
of its five coordinate fields of interest. Under 
a very strong superintendent it is possible for 
instruction to assume an importance not indi- 
cated by this organization, but under a super- 
intendent of average ability, it tends to become 
recessive. The results in practice depend 
much more than might be expected on the 
character and caliber of the executives chosen.’ 

Each of these five executives works with a 
special committee of the board of education, 
and in reality, the major administrative de- 
cisions are made by these committees. Since 
the rule of “colleague courtesy" prevails, in- 
dividual committee reports are seldom ѕегі- 
ously questioned by the board. In this 
instance the actual coordination of the execu- 
tive activity is accomplished through the 
board, which thus exercises the decision- 
making power of the general administrator. 

A second form of multiple organization is 
that operating in the larger New Jersey cities, 
as illustrated in Figure 11, where, by state 
statute, the executive activity is divided be- 

2 Ibid. 
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tween the superintendent, business manager or 
secretary, and architect. Each of these execu- 
tives reports to a special committee of the 
board, and the board itself acts as coordinator. 
Since the New Jersey city boards are ap- 
pointed by the mayor, and the president is 
appointed specifically as president * and has 
certain statutory executive powers, especially 
in personnel, the actual coordination of the 
executive authority is through the president 
of the board. If this appointed individual is a 
strong man, he becomes in fact the super- 
superintendent; if he fails to exercise his full 
powers, the superintendent or business man- 
ager tends to dominate. 

Under the Ohio plan the executive power is 
divided between the superintendent, the di- 
rector of schools, and the clerk, as illustrated 
in Figure 12. The clerk usually acts as a 
staff officer and controls disbursements, keeps 
the minutes of the board, and acts as the board 
correspondent. The administration of all 
executive activities is divided between the 
superintendent and the director of schools. 
In cases where the superintendent is the 
stronger, he tends to dominate, but the reverse 

1 Educational Survey Commission, Report of the 
Commission to Survey Public Education, Trenton, New 
Jersey, 1928. 


condition is also often true. The director of 
schools is usually a local man, originally hired 
because he was “а practical business-man.” 
As a native son and in charge of technical 
matters that easily come within the compre- 
hension of lay board members, he has a 
psychological advantage over the superintend- 
ent, who has usually been called from another 
city, and is concerned with matters that the 
board may accept without complete under- 
standing. The superintendent is psychologi- 
cally an outsider, a transient. Under this 
form of organization the board of education 
also works through executive committees, and 
the executive activity is coordinated through 
the board as a whole. 

One indication that the multiple executive 
organization is not so completely satisfactory 
as board members and executives frequently 
claim is that in practice these organizations 
usually develop a liaison officer between in- 
struction, business, and buildings. "Through 
this unofficial coordinator, the separateness of 
these independent executive compartments is 
somewhat reduced by cooperation and ac- 
commodation. 


Dual Executive 
Under the dual form of organization the 
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executive activity is divided between education 
and business, as illustrated in Figure 13. The 
superintendent is responsible for all problems 
that relate to instruction and usually has con- 
trol of the business manager. Direction of 
other activities, such as child accounting, 
personnel, research, and appraisal, may be 
divided. The board of education still operates 
through standing committees and also acts as 
executive coordinator either as a board or 
through the president. 

The dual organization is fairly widespread 
throughout the United States. It is an out- 
growth of the time when the typical city 
superintendent was interested only in academic 
instruction problems, and the secretary of 
the board became the full-time business 
executive. It has persisted because of its 
appeal to the lay board of education. The 
old type of superintendent is unable or un- 
willing to translate instruction problems simply 
and effectively; the typical untrained office- 
holder enjoys the role of “watchdog of the 
treasury"; the layman most easily under- 
stands “practical problems" in finance and 
service of supplies and school plant; and the 
“business manager” is generally a well- 
entrenched local man, while the superin- 
tendent usually remains only a few years. As 
a result, it is difficule for instruction to 
dominate in a dual organization as it function- 


ally should. Many dual executive organiza- 
tions are maintained because politically-minded 
boards of education find the business manager 
a valuable political ally to direct their re- 
election campaigns as well as to lobby at state 
level. 

The Unit Executive 

In the unit executive organization the board 
of education delegates the executive activity 
as a complete unit to a chief executive officer, 
who is held fully responsible for the successful 
execution of board policies and procedures. 
Specialized sub-executive agents or agencies 
are essential because of size, and they operate 
solely under authority delegated from the 
larger executive activity, and therefore, for 
purposes of administration, directly and com- 
pletely under the control ‘of the executive. 
This is illustrated in Figure 14. 

Under this organic concept of executive 
activity, instruction is the dominant purpose, 
and all specialized activities, such as finance, 
service of supplies, school plant, child accoun:- 
ing, records, and research, should be subordi- 
nated to this central purpose and considered 
as facilitating agencies, operated and appraised 
for their value to the instructional process. 

There are some exceptions to complete dele- 
gation of executive power even under the unit 
plan of organization. In some instances, 
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where a board of education loses confidence 
in its superintendent but does not care to re- 
move him, or when aggressive board members 
decide that they are more competent to make 
certain decisions, the board modifies its com- 
mittee-of-the-whole procedure by organizing 
a standing “executive committee" to which the 
superintendent reports all recommendations 
before making them to the board of education. 
This technique operates in two ways: in some 
cases the superintendent makes recommenda- 
tions to the board after executive committee 
approval, and in others the executive committee 
itself reports directly to the board, allowing 
the superintendent to make supplementary 
recommendations or reports. 

The unit concept has evolved from the in- 
dependent-teacher organization, through the 
independent-principal stage, through the super- 
intendent as instructional executive officer in 
theory, to the superintendent as chief executive 
officer in fact. It is today, next to the inde- 
pendent-teacher organization, the most widely 
spread type of organization. While it exists 
to some extent in the larger city organizations, 
such as Detroit, Minneapolis, Denver, Wash- 


ington, Seattle, and Los Angeles, it is most 
prevalent in small and medium-sized cities. 

The development of smaller cities, particu- 
larly satellite communities, has created a some- 
what different problem from that found in 
larger and longer established communities. 
The evolution of the urban superintendency 
formed a background of experience upon 
which to draw, and advances in professional 
training since 1910 have created a supply of 
competent technical personnel. The smaller 
size also made high specialization less neces- 
sary, hence it stimulated the growth of the 
unit rather than the pluralistic concept. Or- 
ganizations of school board members, joint 
meetings of board members with professional 
groups within a state, and more general par- 
ticipation by board members in professional 
meetings and programs, coupled with a more 
rational interpretation of board member func- 
tion, are gradually producing more capable 
and functionally minded board members. In 
cities where the board personnel has been 
drawn from men of larger affairs, the mana- 
gerial concept of executive unity is gradually 
gaining in popularity. 
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Trained educational executives have also 
been available in recent years for smaller and 
medium-sized cities. These technical special- 
ists have convinced boards of education of their 
competence, not only as educators, but also in 
the complementary aspects of executive ac- 
tivity. Delegation of power has rapidly fol- 
lowed. The same capable type of educational 
executive has been employed by medium-sized 
cities where professional competence has been 
demanded. The evolution of the unit concept 
in the smaller and medium-sized cities was 
assisted by the fact that the scope of the 
executive activities was small enough for the 
lay board member to see the possibility of 
completely delegating them to the control of 
a single individual and his assistants. In addi- 
tion there were fewer entrenched interests 
and no tradition to retard the evolution. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE 


Since administrative organization varies 
with the size of the district and the number of 
patticipating individuals, general administra- 
tive practice under the predominant unit 
organization will be considered in three classi- 
fications of size. 


Small Districts 


School districts with less than five thousand 
total population fall in the first division. The 
typical small district includes one school build- 
ing, housing the first ten or twelve grades, and 
the general administrative officers include the 
supervising principal or superintendent and 
the high-school principal. The supervising 
principal or superintendent performs the fol- 
lowing operating activities:! preparation of 
detailed rules governing procedure, super- 
vision of instruction, purchase of all supplies, 
enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
laws, selection of textbooks, recommendation 
of teachers for appointment or dismissal, and 
sometimes preparation of the budget. He 
exercises his supervisory powers even when 


1For a detailed analysis of the administrative 
officer's duties and practices, see “Educational Leader- 
ship,” the Department of Superintendence, Eleventh 
Yearbook, Chapter 9. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1933, 


a titular high-school principal is employed; 
since the latter is generally a full-time male 
teacher with added record duties. 

The clerk, either full- or part-time, prepares 
correspondence, keeps books, makes out the 
purchase and requisition forms, and prepares 
the technical summary reports required by 
county and state agencies. 

The general administrative officer in the 
small district maintains individual responsi- 
bility for improvement through his direction 
of curricular change and the preparation of 
recommendations which the board of education 
translates into new policies. The teachers 
play a small part in the improvement phase. 


Medium-Sized Districts 


There are three types of generalized ad- 
ministrative organization in districts with 5000 
to 100,000 total population. 


Organization with elementary and secondary 
principals. The first represents a stage in 
growth in which the principal appears in both 
elementary and secondary divisions. The 
number of elementary principals in this simple 
division may vary from one to four; the 
secondary principal is usually in charge of a 
six-year program and the public library has 
become significant enough to demand a full- 
time librarian. The informal meetings of 
these teaching principals with the superin- 
tendent are the beginning of the administrative 
council in larger districts. The superintendent 
still operates actively as supervisor, since 
these principals usually teach either a full or 
three-quarters program. 

The staff service and the improvement 
phases are organized by the superintendent, 
although there are some joint committees of 
superintendent, principals, and teachers for the 
discussion of problems of improvement. 

The superintendent, assisted by one or two 
clerks, performs the child accounting, in- 
structional, operational, personnel, plant, finan- 
cial, and interpretive activities as they relate 
to the entire district. He recommends the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers, while 
the board of education frequently selects and 
appoints the custodians and bus-drivers where 
transportation is supplied. 
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Beginning of specialized staff. ‘The second 
type usually produces a change in building and 
instruction organization and marks the be- 
ginning of staff development, as Figure 15 
illustrates. The addition of the separate 
junior high school introduces a new principal 
and creates a more compact senior secondary 
school. While these principals teach, their 
classroom activities have been reduced to one- 
half or one-quarter time, and the remainder 
is devoted to the supervision of instruction 
and the performance of routine management 
duties. The superintendent meets less often 
with the teachers and his attention to detailed 
supervision of instruction is delegated to the 
principal. His regular contacts in the ад- 
ministration of instruction are now confined 
to meeting regularly with the principals to 
transmit materials and discuss operating prob- 
lems. “Partnership” or community interest 
is expressed more and more in the organization 
of Parent-Teacher Associations within each 
attendance district. 

The first full-time specialist to appear is 
usually called the director of instruction, the 
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director of research, or the director of cur- 
riculum and research. He may operate alone 
in his creative or improvement procedure, or 
he may stimulate creativeness in teachers 
through voluntary instruction committees, 
composed of both teachers and principals or 
of teachers only. The superintendent retains 
the other staff activities and provides for the 
increase in detail through specialization in the 
clerical staff. The original clerk has been 
replaced by a secretary, à bookkeeper, and 
occasionally a chief custodian. Where the 
school district has assumed responsibility for 
medical inspection, the school nurse, the school 
doctor, or both are loosely attached to the 
superintendent's office. 


Specialization im principalship. Increase in 
enrollment and the resulting greater op- 
portunities for specialization introduce new 
administrative officers into this phase of or- 
ganization, as shown in Figure 16. Both the 
elementary and junior high school principals 
have increased in numbers; the single senior 
high school is dominant practice, but a new 
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Figure 15. 
Beginning of Specialized Staff in Organization 
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specialization, the vocational or technical high 
school, appears. This school is organized 
upon the secondary level, usually including 
three or four years of work beginning at 
ninth-grade level. In some advanced districts 
the junior college, as a two-year college- 
preparatory unit, may be under a dean, instead 
of a principal, thereby indicating that the 
major influence is from the institutions of 
advanced learning rather than from below.' 
Adult education frequently appears under 
some classification peculiar to the district and 
includes organized evening schools, recreation, 
community forums, and lectures. The public 
library may remain a part of the school system. 
These increases in the number of field ad- 
ministrative officers now produce a more 
formally organized administrative council 
through which the superintendent administers 
the program of instruction. 

The administrative council may meet at 
regular intervals as a facilitating device, under 
the chairmanship of the superintendent, to 
receive instructions for themselves and for the 
teachers under their direction. The council 
also discusses suggestions received from all 
operating agents and formulates plans for 
improving conditions. 

While the superintendent may continue to 
make periodic inspections of buildings and 
visit classrooms, he is no longer actively in- 
volved in the supervision of instruction. The 
increasing range of administrative problems 
has transformed the superintendent into a 
generalist and coordinator of a detailed pro- 
gram and a highly specialized personnel. The 
abler and more energetic superintendent may 
maintain supervision over the instruction pro- 
gram, but relations with the board of educa- 
tion, financial problems, and interpretation 
demand increasing attention. The less ener- 
getic superintendent delegates his instructional 
supervision to the staff specialist in charge of 
instruction, who is frequently a staff specialist 
and administrator of instruction. 

The staff may now include two assistant 


1 This academic unit is the forerunner of the rapidly 
developing Community College, grades eleven to four- 
teen inclusive, and broadly organized to serve all 
community needs of both day students and employed 
adults for secondary education. 


superintendents, one in charge of instruction, 
or curriculum and research, and the other 
responsible for non-instruction activities, 
such as child accounting, personnel records, 
service of supplies, plant, and finance. The 
instruction specialist may be assisted by six 
to twelve subject-matter or subject-divisional 
specialists called supervisors! The second 
assistant superintendent may have under his 
direction a superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, bookkeepers and accountants, a per- 
sonnel clerk, a child-accounting specialist and 
census clerks, attendance officers, and a store- 
keeper. 

The superintendent and his staff assistants 
are frequently organized into ап executive 
council which meets to discuss pertinent prob- 
lems and new procedures, and to make plans 
for improvement. Both the executive and 
administrative councils are thus administrative 
coordinating devices. They may be operated 
on an autocratic or a democratic basis, de- 
pending upon the philosophy and methods of 
the superintendent. The medical services, 
noted as a staff activity in the preceding or- 
ganization, assume a more important aspect. 
At this stage in organization the educational 
psychologist supplements the work of medical 
inspection. Usually the medical inspection, 
psychological examination, and testing di- 
visions are separate, the personnel in each 
reporting to the superintendent and operating 
in the schools on a service or staff basis. For 
diagrammatic presentation the activity has 
been considered as a service clinic in two di- 
visions. 

In this organization growth and improve- 
ment may be provided on an autocratic pattern 
through the creative efforts of the staff in 
inventing, organizing, experimenting, and рег- 
fecting new methods and techniques. It may 
also be organized democratically through 
extending the creative teacher concept, noted 
first in the organization marked by the be- 
ginnings of a specialized staff. This phase in 
organization is sufficiently flexible to enable a 
capable administrative personnel to bring 
about change in the schools with reasonable 
speed and efficiency. 

At this stage the Parent-Teacher Association 

2 See Chapter 21. 
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operates, not only as individual chapters in 
each attendance district, but also as a district 
council which expresses its interest in the 
work of the entire district, just as the local 
chapter does in the individual school. Boards 
of education and superintendents seldom take 
consistent advantage of the interpretive possi- 
bilities of the community parent-teacher 
council. This parent organization too fre- 
quently spends its energy in the mechanics of 
organization. Also, in a few school districts 
the organized teaching profession acts as 
observer of general administrative practice 
and as an advisory group to the superintendent 
and board of education. In some centers the 
board may periodically organize a citizens’ 
advisory committee for the discussion and 
solution of acute instruction, plant, or financial 
problems. 


Large District Organization 


In the larger urban centers further changes 
occur in administrative and staff organization, 
but these changes are in degree of specializa- 
tion rather than in principle. There is no 
fundamental difference between the simplest 
organization shown under the smallest district 
system and the most specialized expression 
described in this section. Three types of large- 
city organization merit description. 


Division superintendent organization. The 
first of these indicates the next stage in special- 
izing both staff and administrative officers. 
The new administrative officer is the division 
superintendent, although in most cases he is 
listed as assistant or district superintendent. 
These division superintendents may be as- 
signed either to a territorial section of the 
district, including the administration of ele- 
mentary and secondary education, or to 
organizational divisions such as elementary 
education, junior high school education, senior 
high school education and vocational, adult, or 
specialized extension or auxiliary activities. 
When assigned to organizational divisions, 
the officer in charge of elementary education 


1 The title of assistant superintendent should techni- 
cally be confined to a staff rather than an administrative 
position. In practice these titles are salary titles in- 
stead of functional descriptions. 


may be assisted by key principals or district 
principals, since this classification contains the 
most buildings and personnel. If the division 
superintendents are assigned to district areas 
including elementary and secondary education, 
the elementary district principal is not always 
essential. 

The staff under this phase of organization 
has usually been expanded to four assistant 
superintendents and a number of directors, 
assistant directors, supervisors, and assistant 
supervisors. In recent years the assistant 
superintendent in charge of instruction has 
been frequently renamed director of the 
curriculum. The problem of securing, assign- 
ing, and improving personnel has become so 
large that delegation to a personnel specialist 
appears essential. In some instances the re- 
sponsibility for examining and recommending 
personnel is located in this division, but more 
frequently the board of education provides for 
a special examination bureau responsible di- 
rectly to the board, although nominally under 
the control of the superintendent. Regardless 
of its position, this examination bureau is a 
staff activity and belongs in the organization as 
part of personnel. Its work is that of receiving 
applications, providing special qualifying ex- 
aminations for applicants, and certifying them 
to the superintendent as eligible for appoint- 
ment. It is a sub-certification bureau similar 
to the state certification division, and it main- 
tains objectively the higher standards that the 
urban districts set for their personnel. 

The third staff officer is usually in charge of 
research, child accounting, reference, publi- 
cations, and records. In some cases this re- 
search activity is closely associated with the 
instruction or curriculum activity, but more 
often it has been segregated as a centralized 
fact-finding unit for the purposes of adminis- 
trative appraisal. 

The assistant superintendent in charge of 
finance, service of supplies, and the operation 
and upkeep of the school plant operates func- 
tionally as a staff member under the unit 
organization. In this form of organization he 
has no administrative authority; the control 
of finance is properly subordinated to the 
general policy of education under the direction 
of the superintendent. Finance is the most 
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powerful of all sub-activities, and its orienta- 
tion as a staff sub-activity makes it easier to 
control. In the dual or multiple concept of the 
executive activity, this normal staff relation- 
ship is distorted by making the finance admin- 
istrator coordinate with the superintendent. 

The staff is usually organized as a special 
advisory council to the superintendent and 
meets regularly to discuss new problems and 
possible improvements. Sometimes the staff 
and division superintendents are combined in 
an informal joint council for these purposes. 
The improvement activity is organized under 
the assistant superintendent in charge of in- 
struction and consists of representative district 
councils including teachers, principals, and 
other staff specialists. у 

The service clinic operates as а central 
agency, but may also maintain branches or field 
divisions within each division superintendent's 
district. 

The division superintendents are frequently 
organized into an administrative council that 
meets regularly with the superintendent and 
his staff for discussion and transmission of 
information. The superintendent makes few 
direct contacts with principals and practically 
none with the teachers except in the case of 
hearing complaints or receiving requests for 
promotion. 

Although the community P.T.A. council 
and the teachers! council exist in this form of 
organization and are available to the super- 
intendent and the board of education cither as 
advisory or interpretative agencies, their 
greatest strength appears to be within the 
individual attendance districts, particularly on 
the elementary level. 

A relatively new type of organization to aid 
growth and improvement has developed in 
recent years. Under this plan each building 
is organized as à staff unit including repre- 
sentatives of the children, custodians, clerks, 
teachers, and principals. This group elects 
representatives to a central school district 
council which meets regularly under the guid-. 
ance of the superintendent to discuss problems, 
make suggestions for improvement, and enable 
the several personnel categories to share in the 
formation of policies. 

1 The Denver plan illustrates this procedure. 


Mixed type. The observable differences аге 
the lack of unity in staff organization, раг- 
ticularly in instruction. This type is slowly 
disappearing and has little interest to the 
functionalist except as a relic of confusion in 
organizational concepts and practices. 


Specialized staff organization. The largest 
type of organization establishes another form 
of administrative officer and an increase in 
staff specialization, which is illustrated in 
Figure 17. The division superintendent now 
has territorial jurisdiction over elementary 
and secondary education. The responsibility 
of the district superintendent is confined to 
elementary education. The secondary di- 
vision remains independent and directly under 
the divisional officer. Specialized schools for 
atypical children are directed by the district 
superintendent, who may be called a district 
principal in a smaller organization although the 
title change is psychological, not functional. 
The deputy superintendent seldom operates as 
a true deputy with detailed administrative 
control over the entire organization, but rather 
upon specific assignment and as deputy only 
in the absence of the superintendent. 

The staff may be expanded to eight or ten 
divisions, including instruction or curriculum, 
personnel, research and reference, service 
clinics, child accounting, plant, service of 
supplies, and finance. When ten divisions are 
created, the plant activity is divided into 
operating, upkeep, and extension, and an in- 
dependent staff auditor may be listed. 

The division superintendents may be or- 
ganized by statute in a formal administrative 
cabinet of associate superintendents, or they 
may operate more informally as advisers to 
the superintendent. ‘The staff is seldom or- 
ganized as a staff, but each individual usually 
has a personal, direct relation to the super- 
intendent which concerns his own area of 
responsibility. 


'Towanp Democratic ADMINISTRATION 


The General Democratic Sweep 


Resurgent democracy throughout the United 
States since 1930 and the aspirations of people 
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Large Organization with Specialized Staff 


throughout the world during and since World 
War II for greater freedom and opportunity 
to share in the good things of life have even 
been felt in North American public schools. 
Many laymen and professionals are question- 
ing the paradox of attempting to educate for 
democracy through autocratic organization. 
The classroom-teacher movement, the 
growth of teacher unions, the effect of pro- 
gressive education, the rise of social education, 
and the organic or functional approach to the 
problems of school administration are all 
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trends in the right direction. They have 
emphasized the need for democracy in execu- 
tive activity from general administration to 
the classroom and the need for a return to the 
older principle of community participation in 
solving the general problems of education. 
The development of the Parent-Teacher move- 
ment is producing demands for more social 
public school administration. Growing pro- 
fessional self-consciousness, however, es- 
pecially as shown by professional pressure 
groups, is manifested in their frequent im- 
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patience and even secret opposition to lay 
participation. 

Intensified special research in the problems 
and possibilities of a more democratic internal 
administration of public schools and an in- 
creasing literature оп democratic methods in 
general are beginning to have a noticeable 
effect." Communities of medium size are 
naturally flexible in organization and close to 
the people, and this stimulates the trend 
toward functional organization. It is com- 
munities under 100,000 population which must 
be watched during the next decade for sig- 
nificant changes in educational procedure. 

There is also a strong trend for greater 
integration of school and community and 
greater utilization of all community resources 
through more intimate relations with other 
aspects of community life? "The development 
of the parent-teacher councils, community 
councils, interest-advisory councils, and pro- 
fessional (teachers') councils are indicative, 
although this strengthening of the partnership 
principle has thus far been confined to the 
smaller and medium-sized cities. 

There is not much immediate hope in larger 
cities which suffer not only from organizational 
sclerosis and increasing bureaucratization but 
also are dominated to an unusual degree by 
reactionary economic, political, and sectarian 
interests. But even here there is no reason to 
consider the situation completely hopeless. As 
teachers and non-professional personnel be- 
come more secure in their positions against 
arbitrary administrative and outside reprisals, 
and as all public school personnel develop 
greater social and professional conscience, as 
well as greatly improved technical competence, 
they hold the key to improvement through 
group strength in forming public opinion. 
There is considerable evidence in a few metro- 
politan-fringed cities or satellite communities 
that the teachers’ struggle to create dynamic 
public opinion for better and more democratic 
schools, even against the efforts of vicious 
political machines and reactionary interests, 
occasionally bears fruit. While it may take 
longer, the larger cities cannot permanently 


1 See readings following Chapters 7 and 8. 
2 See Chapter 9. 


escape the implications of the general demo- 
cratic sweep. 


Requirements for Change 


The basic requirements for the change of 
public education from autocratic to democratic 
administration depend on several closely re- 
lated factors. Democratic administration 
can only be achieved as the individuals con- 
cerned understand and practice democratic 
methods. Democracy is of the spirit as well 
as of organization. Without the will to do, 
there is no merit in organization. The chief 
needs of social organization are for an increase 
in flexibility and greater sensitivity to the 
ever-present need for growth and change. 
Greater emphasis on purpose and less on specific 
personnel interests is essential to secure this 
result. 

The second requirement is accepting the 
fact that instruction is the most important 
activity and that organization must be naturally 
pointed to facilitating this purpose. There are 
two potent devices which are being success- 
fully used in certain centers. The first is a 
truly “single” salary schedule in which the 
highest rewards are paid for teaching, and all 
other personnel assigned to special services 
are given no greater compensation than they 
would receive as teachers. The second is a 
limitation of all staff and administrative assign- 
ments except the superintendency to a short 
term after which the individual returns to 
teaching. Granting permanent tenure to ad- 
ministrative assistants, supervisors, or prin- 
cipals instead of using teachers for these 
positions simply produces greater organiza- 
tional inflexibility by freezing secondary school 
jobs, and this is harmful to both improving 
and developing democratic practice in class- 
room, school, and school system. Teachers 
also desire a voice in selecting their directing 
colleagues, and suggestions have been offered 
that the principals be chosen either directly or 
through administrative committees for limited 
terms. Since great administrative autocracy 
actually stays with the principal, these sug- 
gestions may have considerable merit in 
breaking down autocratic control at this 
point in organization. Under current prac- 
tice, assignment to administrative duties at 
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salaries much higher than those paid for 
teaching, is a much-sought-after promotion, 
and a return to teaching is a demotion. This 
attitude has grown out of the distorted financial 
emphasis placed on administration. 

The third requirement for change concerns 
the superintendent. As indicated earlier in 
this chapter, the superintendency changes 
with size. From the first simple colleague 
relationship of the small district, the super- 
intendent develops in the largest cities into an 
officer who is very remote from the classroom. 
To the average city teacher the superintendent 
is a shadowy but potent force, instead of an 
understanding colleague. 

While the superintendent occupies a unique 
position as the professional officer and execu- 
tive of the board of education, and as a state 
officer, as well as a member of the teaching 
profession, the work of the office may be 
conducted democratically or autocratically. 
The superintendency has evolved from prin- 
cipal teacher, supervisor, and instructional 
executive, to general executive and adminis- 
trator. It is now moving into what may be 
the final stage, that of professional leader and 
coordinator of all activities. Vredevoe con- 
cluded, after an intensive study of twenty-six 
city systems that: ! 


"This study clearly indicates the change in em- 
phasis in the purpose and function of the superin- 
tendent of schools. His function today is that of 
chief coordinator of all personnel and activities for 
the improvement of the instructional program. The 
case studies show that much of the hon concep- 
tion of his work, namely that as an autocratic man- 
agerial executive, remains in practice. The transi- 
tion from the old to the new is now being brought 
about by the changing conditions outside the school 
with their increased demands upon the school activi- 
ties; the changing teaching personnel; and the in- 
fluence of progressive leaders in the profession. 
Group planning and thinking in administering the 
schools is being substituted for individual and auto- 
cratic formulation and dictation of school policies. 


Superintendents are now selected by boards 


1 Lawrence E. Vredevoe, “А Study of the Theory 
and Practice of Public School Administration in 
Twenty-Six Cities of the Great Lakes Region." 
Doctoral Dissertation in manuscript. University of 
Michigan, pp. 256-57, 1942. By permission of the 
author. 


of education upon application, on the basis 
of recommendations by special professional or 
lay university placement bureaus, relatives, 
friends, clergymen, luncheon club acquaint- 
ances, publishers’ representatives, or by clever 
personal salesmanship. Teachers believe that 
they too are competent to give advice in the 
selection of a superintendent, and that in- 
clusion of their recommendations would be a 
sensible extension of the popular method of 
securing advice from professional schools and 
professional committees outside of the system. 
They believe their lists of professionally com- 
petent executives should receive as much con- 
sideration as the suggestions of other groups. 

The very nature of the superintendent’s po- 
sition makes his holding it depend on the 
confidence of the board and the community, as 
well as his technical efficiency. Within the 
democratic pattern of community control of 
public education, it is scarcely intelligent to 
attempt to force upon a community through 
statute an administrative officer no longer 
acceptable to the people. This conclusion does 
not mean that a superintendent is more insecure 
than under possible statutory safeguards. 
Boards of education are showing greater ap- 
preciation of effective service, and the tenure 
of competent superintendents is steadily in- 
creasing. This fact is statistically obscured 
by the short tenure of incompetents and 
“jumpers” who accept every contract with 
their weather eye cocked attentively for 
“calls” to more remunerative positions. Cur- 
rent drives for permanent tenure for superin- 
tendents are therefore very debatable from a 
functional point of view. 

More and more teachers believe that as an 
organized profession they are capable of act- 
ing as extra-legal advisers to the board of 
education to protect their own interests 
against the bureaucracy of organization. They 
believe that they are as interested in the solu- 
tion of executive problems as the superin- 
tendent. One view is that this end can be 
achieved by providing for democratic pat- 
ticipation on all levels in any growth develop- 
ment. Others would have the organized 
teachers meet with and advise the board as 
an extra-legal agency, and still others believe 
that both forms are desirable. 
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Executive Activity: Instruction 


Analysis of the executive activity has established the intrinsic unity of all executive 
effort. It is now possible to examine in greater detail the executive sub-activities of 
instruction, child accounting, instruction aids, personnel, school plant, and finance. It 
is, however, impossible to present more than a general picture of procedure because of 


the great range of detailed practice. 


FUNCTIONAL INSTRUCTION Activity 


The functional concept of the instruction 
activity in executive organization has seven 
major aspects which include: (а) purposes; 
(6) program or curriculum; (c) teaching; 
(d) specialized diagnostic, remedial or adjustive 
services; (e) technical instruction aids; 
environmental aids; and (g) instruction meth- 
ods. 


Purposes 


The purposes of instruction are derived 
from the total culture and, more specifically 
today, from the ideals and purposes of the 
political state." But the general purposes of 
education include, not only adjustment to 
current environmental conditions but also 
improvement of the culture, the harmonization 
of economic, political, sectarian, and social 
differences arising under cultural pluralism, 
and understanding of other peoples and their 
cultures in the interests of peace and world 
harmony. In each of these areas education 
must seek to develop the ideals, attitudes, 
powers, and skills essential to successful demo- 
cratic living. 


Education outcome. Democratic education 


1 See Porter Sargent, What Makes Lives. Boston: 
Porter Sargent, 1940; and the views of Leslie A. 
White in Chapter 1. 

A much more optimistic view is presented by Earl 
Parker Hanson in his New Worlds Emerging. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1949. 
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acts upon individuals, not only as individuals, 
but also in their social relationships, to produce 
an understanding of the conditions and ргос- 
esses of living in a dynamic environment. 
Since growth of social competence depends 
upon individual competence, the democratic 
life demands that direct provision be made for 
both aspects of living. 

The outcome of all democratic education 
should be to improve the individual and his 
relationships with others. 

Growth of individual and social competence 
is contingent upon the freeing of the intellect 
and emotions to make independent, reflective 
thinking habitual. The outcome of these in- 
struction programs would produce in each 
individual democratic competence relating to 
inborn capacities. Since individual-social rela- 
tionships can be successful only within the 
total environment, the school must constantly 
teach the man-nature (environmental) balance 
so necessary to the survival of a culture.? 

The growth of the democratic individual 
would also eliminate cultural prejudice and 
cleavage by exploding scientifically untenable 
concepts of racism, authoritarian sectarianism, 
dogmatic economic class rigidity, and the 
chauvinistic nationalism that breeds wars. One 


2 See John Collier, Indians of the Americas. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1947 (also published 
as a Mentor Book). and similar statements in the 
writings of Henry Barbour, David Fairchild, Earl 
Parker Hanson, Howard W. Odum, and Fairfield 
Osborn. 
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outcome would be the elimination of the ado- 
lescent "better than" and "inferior to” con- 
cepts still too often used in intercultural study.! 
This type of teaching would advance consider- 
ably the fundamental aims of universal peace 
and the brotherhood of man, which form the 
core of all great religions. 


Broadened emphasis. Developing democratic 
citizens means that the formal school must 
drop its academic tradition as a purely intel- 
lectual agency and devote increasing attention 
to the growth of a broadly integrated personal- 
ity through balanced emphasis upon the phys- 
ical, mental, social, emotional, and spiritual 
aspects of each individual? The cultural ex- 
periences of man throughout history indicate 
that true education must minister to all phases 
of the personality, although provision for these 
may not always have been included in the 
formalized or special school. 


Program or Curriculum 


Just as the purposes of instruction are 
derived from the broader cultural accretions, 
so the general basis of the instruction program 
or total curriculum must be sought in the same 
places. The functional curriculum includes all 
of those controlled formal and informal en- 
vironmental activities affecting individual 
growth. The total school curriculum includes 
all influences and stimuli which the school can 
and does bring to bear upon the growth of 
children and youth through direct and indirect 
teaching. The curriculum should normally 
include significant selections from the general 
culture in the areas of communication, the 
social arts, the industrial arts, the esthetic arts, 
and the intellectual arts. 


Continuity. Since all education is a continu- 
ing process of individual and social growth, the 
total curriculum should provide for unbroken 
continuity from infancy to maturity, including 
particularly those organizational aspects com- 
monly called elementary and secondary educa- 
tion (pre-primary through the fourteenth 


1 See Caroline К. Simon, "Causes and Cure of Dis- 
crimination,” The New York Times Magazine, pp. 10, 
34-36 (May 29, 1949). 

2 See Chapter 5. 


years). There is no place for educational bar- 
riers or organizational determinism within a 
democratic culture. No one knows the poten- 
tials of the individual nor the changes that 
absence from fear, good housing, good food, 
adequate medical service, individualized in- 
struction, and motivation can produce. No 
one is yet completely aware of the possibilities, 
now envisioned by advances in medicine, of 
producing changes even in children of less than 
average capacity. Teachers cannot afford to 
be dogmatic, but need to keep an open mind 
toward the possibilities of growth. 


Curriculum building. The process of selec- 
tion, organization, and use of instruction 
materials (more technically, curriculum build- 
ing) must have a continual regard for experi- 
mentation, appraisal, and rebuilding. Social 
experience produces constant change in the 
subject matter of democratic education. How- 
ever, while the dynamic nature of the curricu- 
lum should always be given due emphasis, it 
cannot represent the feelings, beliefs, or de- 
sires growing casually out of the teacher's 
daily classroom experience. Group interest 
in cultural reproduction indicates the need for 
stable as well as dynamic instruction patterns. 
The specific nature of the curriculum depends 
on the culture from which it is drawn, while 
its philosophy and organization are conditioned 
by currently expressed education purposes. 
Methodology will be determined by social 
purpose and by available knowledge concerning 
the learning process. 

The complete curriculum includes objectives, 
materials, methodology, and organization. The 
objectives or goals should be derived from 
fundamental cultural values. One of the re- 
sponsibilities of the school is to search for 
changing needs and to bring them to the con- 
sciousness of the people. Since the enlarge- 
ment, contraction, or change of institutional 
program is a function of the people, new or 
changed education objectives must have popu- 
lar adult acceptance before they can be in- 
corporated into institutional procedure. The 
accepted objectives form a guide for the 
selection. 

The method may be determined through a 
consideration of individual and social objec- 
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tives, discoveries and inventions developed in 
the process of learning. The scientific basis 
of method lies in anthropology, biology, endo- 
crinology, physiology, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy, and in the results of the experimental appli- 
cation of these areas of knowledge to the in- 
struction process. The educationist acts as an 
integrator in bringing the contributions of these 
disciplines into sensible relations by developing 
specific techniques. Current progressive tend- 
encies lean to the use of numerous methodolo- 
gies that have their commoen starting point in 
the recognition of individual differences. 

Organization of curricular content is essen- 
tial because of the great range of instruction 
effort. Continuity of the instruction process 
from infancy to adult life requires the recogni- 
tion of varying needs at different levels of 
maturity, as well as provision for individual 
differences. Thus, the larger organizational 
subdivisions are elementary and secondary 
education, the next larger ones deal with 
specific groupings within each of these major 
classifications, and so on, until the most minute 
point in organization is reached. If the term 
“curriculum” is considered all-inclusive and 
the term “course of study" names a division 
within this larger classification, then there are 
many courses of study within organization 
just as there are multiple courses of study for 
individual learning. 


Organizational attitudes. Organizational atti- 
tude toward the formal curriculum should 
always be highly dynamic and open minded 
with every pattern or selection subject to 
change as need and discovery of better methods 
indicate. The democratic school cannot retain 
the outworn academic concepts of the sanctity 
of the familiar.! 

As stated earlier, the formalized school is a 
very limited social agency and not the fountain- 
head of all education. In fact, at times, it is so 
highly specialized that it might be considered 
as an agency for narrow, mechanical or techni- 

cal training, rather than for broad social educa- 


1 See Richard Mosier, Making the American Mind. 
New York: King's Crown Press, Columbia University, 
1947; also, Porter Sargent, Between Two Wars: The 
Failure of Education. EV Porter Sargent, | 1947, 

2 See Chapter 1, “Тһе Education Function.’ 


tion. The democratic public school, minister- 
ing to all children, should always emphasize 
the broader program, its particular relationship 
to the total cultural effort, and the cooperation 
of this specialized and highly formalized 
agency with other community, state, and 
national activity. 

Formal education for most individuals, ex- 
cept in preparation for the professions, extends 
over not more than sixteen or seventeen years 
of institutional effort. While continued learn- 
ing on the part of the adult is essential to main- 
taining a dynamic outlook on life and efficient 
adjustment to change, most of this learning will 
continue to take place on an informal, individ- 
ual basis. Even when institutionalized, adult 
education is more informal and flexible than 
children's education. 


Unitary education. Every individual shou'd 
be encouraged to participate in the evolvirg 
culture to the extent of his inborn capacitics. 
A leader in one situation may be a follower 
in another. There is little ground for tke 
assumption that certain types of educaticn 
will “train leaders” and that other types will 
“train followers.” Leading and following 
are simply different functions of the indi- 
vidual under different conditions. Neither is 
there any basis for assuming that one type 
of economic contribution is more important 
than another type. In other words, one of the 
definite responsibilities of democratic education 
is to close the snobbish gap of misunderstand- 
ing between the “white collar’ and the 
“flannel shirt." There are emotional, physi- 
cal, and social experiences that should be avail- 
able to all. There will naturally be vocational 
and professional differences, but differentia- 
tion may be effectively provided within tke 
same elementary and secondary schools. There 
is no need for separate schools, encouraging 
social distinctions between those who work 
with their hands and those who engage in 
intellectual effort. 


Teaching 


Without competent teaching the most ideally 
conceived curriculum remains inert and aca- 
demic, and organization has little value. By 

? See Chapter 9, "Education and the Community.” 
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the very social nature of democratic education, 
the teacher is a generalist, whose responsibili- 
ties include formal classroom instruction, par- 
ticipation in more informal but just as impor- 
tant learning activities, and knowledge of the 
whole child to make intelligent counseling 
possible. This means that while the modern 
teacher may be highly specialized with respect 
to the teaching of subject matter or activities, 
he must also be generalized in the art of social 
teaching or directing a group. While the so- 
called “personnel” specialist may have some 
value in diagnosis and remedial techniques, 
he is no substitute for the generalized teacher. 


Freedom of teaching. Freedom of teaching 
means the right of the competent ‘teacher to 
consider all life problems according to the 
maturation level of the individual, to present all 
available evidence on both sides of a question, 
and to permit generalization based on re- 
flective thinking. Neither child nor youth 
can escape life and its implications. If rational 
sex curiosity is not satisfied by intelligent 
home instruction or by the school, the in- 
d vidual will continue to develop undesirable 
and inaccurate knowledge of sex from the 
school of superstition and eroticism. If the 
school fails to review civic conditions in the 
community or state in the light of principles of 
good government, youth will turn to propa- 
ралда and the daily publications for its in- 
formation. If active participation in the 
processes of democratic government is stifled 
in autocratically organized and administered 
schools, the country will find itself with citi- 
zens apathetic to their voting responsibilities 
and to the problems of good government. 
Every block to freedom of teaching is a block 
to continuing and improving democratic proc- 
esses and government. 


Teaching, a fine art. The act of teaching is 
most complex. It represents the interaction 
between individual and individual and between 
individual and group, motivated by general and 
specific purposes, making use of certain tech- 
niques, methods, and teaching aids, all oper- 
ated through a controlled physical and social 
environment. While knowledge concerning 
the individual and learning is steadily increas- 


ing, this highly complex interaction will always 
remain one of the finest of all arts. Techni- 
cians may be quickly produced, but the master 
teacher, like the great artists in other fields, 
grows only as the vision of the great dream of 
true teaching grows and finds expression. 
There is a crying need in democratic public 
education for the generalist rather than the 
narrow technician. 


Diagnostic and Remedial Services 


The complexity of modern life requires 
using our increasing scientific knowledge of 
the nature of children and the learning process 
in solving individual and social problems 
arising in and out of the school. Just as the 
medical internist needs the skills of specialists 
for diagnosis and remedial work, so tke 
modern teacher needs doctors, dentists, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, sociologists, and ir- 
struction technicians in diagnosis of obscure or 
complicated problems and in remedial work. 
While experimentation with the learning 
process has greatly increased the value of 
diagnostic tests and remedial techniques 
when intelligently administered by competent 
specialists who understand their limitations, 
it is still best for all specialists to work with 
the teacher and for the general teacher to re- 
view, accept, reject, or modify their specialized 
findings and recommendations. 


Teaching Aids 


There are numerous aids through which 
teaching may be helped and improved. They 
include child accounting, records, textbooks, 
collateral reading materials, audio-visual aids, 
instruction supplies, equipment, and travel. 
Whatever the nature and category of these 
aids, they should be adopted solely for their 
contributions to the larger objectives of teach- 
ing and learning. They will be considered at 
greater length in a later chapter. 


Environmental Aids 


Although environmental or indirect learning 
through association has not yet been exactly 
measured, many believe it can play an impor- 
tant part in the total learning process? The 


1 See also Chapter 9. ) 
2 In the belief that the development of good taste is 
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esthetic and spiritual values of well planned 
and beautiful school buildings and sites are as 
significant in the total learning process as they 
are in the popular interpretation of public edu- 
cation. Since the only excuse for sites and 
buildings is to facilitate instruction through a 
specifically controlled environment, the entire 
school plant problem should always be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of instruction 
needs, not as a monument in which instruction 
demands have been subordinated to other ends. 
The total problem will be treated in Chapter 17. 


Instruction Methods 


Instruction purposes and program, and scien- 
tific, technical, and environmental aids are 
woven together by the teacher into the finished 
fabric by the threads of method. Method is 
the means of translating these things from 
plans and procedures into living practice. 
Methods must conform with the desired re- 
sults: the production of democratic competence 
in American youth, with all of its implications. 
In general, it is best attained through the use of 
democratic procedures adjusted to maturation 
levels, so that the public school may be a living 
laboratory of democracy in action. Most 
public schools demonstrate an unhealthy con- 
trast between function and purpose, for how- 
ever vehemently they profess democracy, they 
are still autocratic in their practice. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Formal instruction has long been divided 
into elementary, secondary, and higher or 
advanced education. These divisions have ap- 
peared so often in organization plans through- 
out the world that they have gained consider- 
able sanctity through practice. Considering 
the nature of teaching and learning, these 
divisions represent nothing more than organ- 
izations designed for ease in administration. 
an important concomitant of democratic education, 
many colleges and universities have engaged in large 
residential hall building projects in recent years where, 
through a controlled living, eating, social and intel- 
lectual environment, students are conditioned to an 
appreciation of beauty and the art of social living. 

1 See Arthur B. Mochlman, Social Interpretation, “The 
School Plant," Chapter 23. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938. 

2 See Chapters 7, 8, and 12. 


Ап institutionalized plan of education from in- 
fancy to maturity which has no internal divi- 
sions or compartmented system of graded units 
is theoretically possible, although present con- 
ditions might make so general an organiza- 
tion difficult to administer and expensive to 
operate. 


Evolution in Organization 


Although elementary, secondary, and ад- 
vanced education classifications have come to 
have considerable organizational and even 
social strength, there has been no finality 
within these divisions. Before 1848 there was 
no graded system in the United States. The 
eight-four plan stemmed from New England 
and spread to the Middle Atlantic States and 
through the Middle West. The seven-four 
system gained considerable favor in the South 
and parts of the West. While the cight-four 
and seven-four plans were dominant between 
1848 and 1912, they were by no means the 
only types. The consolidation of “primaries” 
and “grammars” into union schools developed 
both eight- and nine-year elementary schools. 
By 1890, four-year secondary education in 
city school organization had been accepted, 
beginning with the ninth and ending with the 
twelfth year. The four-year liberal arts college 
built upon the eight-four structure was a dis- 
tinctly American contribution that grew out of 
evolving education demands. 

The continental seven-year secondary school 
furnished considerable inspiration to American 
leaders in education. Just before 1900, Angell 
of Michigan, Eliot of Harvard, and Harper 
of Chicago began their discussions of what 
secondary education in the United States 
should include. They believed that it should 
begin with adolescence or the seventh grade 
and continue through the fourteenth or sopho- 
more college year. Harper, more daring than 
his colleagues, actually developed a plan for 
the youthful University of Chicago to accept 
students at the third or junior year. The 
Harper plan was in advance of the times and 
was not adopted until a generation later when 
Hutchins put it in operation with some modi- 
fications. 


? Johns Hopkins University also developed this or- 
ganization. The mixed university organization now 
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These early discussions, the changing char- 
acter of secondary-school enrollment, and the 
pressure of social education upon the conven- 
tional college-preparatory secondary school, 
produced much discussion and experimentation. 
The mortality between the seven- or eight-year 
elementary and the conventional secondary 
school had become a serious problem, and 
Thorndike and Ayres ! focused attention on the 
elimination of children. The growth of the 
child-study movement attracted the attention 
of educators and laymen to the elementary- 
secondary problem. 


Experimental period. These influences and 
pressures resulted in the trial of new types of 
organization after 1912. Such experimenta- 
tion has continued and may be considered as 
the transitional period from the eight-four and 
seven-four plans that grew out of earlier social 
needs to a form of general organization more 
closely suited to the changing education re- 
quirements. ‘Transitional organizations are 
characterized by the differences which grew 
from local peculiarities or personnel pressures. 
The transitional secondary school has ар- 
peared as a six-year, a two-four, a three-three, 
and a three-three-two organization. 

While the transitional junior high, inter- 
mediate, or lower secondary school grew out 
of a need for reorganizing secondary education, 
it was also considered a device for closing the 
gap between the older eight-year elementary 
and four-year high schools. The seventh and 
eighth grades came from elementary and the 
ninth year from secondary organization. Ву 
recruiting at least half of the teachers in the 
new organization from the elementary school, 
the new lower secondary school was influ- 
enced more by the social viewpoint of the ele- 
mentary than by the academic set of the 
secondary school. 

The junior college, or the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years within the community school 
district, met a twofold need. It provided for 
those students who desired only two years 


generally classifies the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
as "general" or “the college," in contrast with more 
specialized university work beginning with the fifteenth 
year. See also Chapter 31. 

1 See Readings, Chapter 14. 


beyond the high school and also served as a 
transition between the older secondary school 
and the university. In some states the junior 
college was considered purely as an extension 
of secondary education and in these states it 
developed terminal as well as university pre- 
paratory courses of study, while in others the 
influence of universities produced a limited, 
highly imitative, academic agency. The evo- 
lution of instruction organization is shown in 
Figure 18. 


Organization Trends 


Reorganization tendencies of the last few 
decades will probably develop into strong 
trends during the ensuing decades. Unless 
some catastrophic event such as a third world 
war intervenes, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that popular pressure for realizing greater 
equality of education opportunity among all 
income groups, and the national demand for 
developing democratic competence, will have a 
very definite effect on the mechanics of organi- 
zation. As popular pressure increases, ade- 
quate finance will be made available for these 
purposes. 

Changing cultural needs and advances in the 
art and science of teaching have already brought 
about general acceptance of two concepts: 
first, that elementary education should include 
the years before adolescence, now commonly 
expressed as a two-year kindergarten and the 
first six grades, and that secondary education 
should extend over the period of adolescence, 
covering the seventh through the fourteenth 


grades. 


Elementary education. The probable exten- 
sion of elementary education down into the 
pre-primary years will again produce an eight- 
or even a nine-year school as an extension of 
the now widely distributed k-6 organization. 
Since a three-year pre-primary unit is based as 
much on economics and sociology (by provid- 
ing child care for working mothers) as on 
education, the greatest development of the 
complete pre-primary unit will naturally take 
place in large urban centers and their satellite 
communities. The smaller cities may content 
themselves with a two-year pre-primary unit: 
and after the present emphasis on transporting 
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Tke Evolution of Instruction Organization in the United States 


all children to a central school has been re- 
placed in reorganized rural areas by the crea- 
tion of clementary-lower secondary schools 
within walking distance, even rural pressure 
groups may no longer deprive their own chil- 
dren of the education opportunity afforded by 
pre-primary experiences. In the discernible 
fature it is doubtful whether more than half 
of the elementary children will be in nine- 
year schools The eight-year school, with 
only two years of pre-primary education, 
may be organized in two-three-three or four- 
four units. 


Secondary education. The transitional second- 
ary school is now expressed through a variety 
of forms. These include two-four, three- 
three, six, two-four-two, three-three-two and 
four-four. Several of the transitional forms 
are rather unstable and will probably change. 
Two- and three-year schools have never en- 
joyed long popularity in the American plan. 
Use of the term “junior” in both lower and 
upper years of secondary education is not in 
accord with the American psychology of size 
and importance. Cautious steps are already 
being taken to bring about different alignments. 


The University of Chicago laboratory second- 
ary schools have been reorganized on the four- 
four plan. California has been the strong 
leader in the four-four reorganization of city 
secondary schools. Michigan and other states 
contemplating administrative structural ге- 
organization are giving serious consideration 
to the four-four plan.! 


Advanced education. As secondary educa- 
tion is extended into the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years at community level, the character 
of the American University will undergo 
significant change with respect to numbers and 
organization. Emerging as an agency chiefly 
devoted to the pursuit of general and profes- 
sional competence and research, this morc 
mature school will be unhampered by second- 
ary school activities and consequently should 
be relieved of the top-heavy administrative 
organization built up since 1920 to provide 

“nurturing care" for its immature students. 
It is quite possible that many colleges and 
universities will continue to retain “college- 
units,” but they will generally be smaller 
than at present. 

1 See Readings, Chapter 10. 
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Probable Future Instruction Organization 


Formal and informal adult education is the 
largest developing area and will attract the 
larzest number of students in this rapidly 


evolving education scheme." 5 
the future total organization of public educa- 


tion is shown in Figure 19. 
ADMINISTRATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Instruction is administered through both 
staff and operational agents їп the conventional 
1 For more detailed description see Chapter 23. 


One concept of 


line-staff or mixed-line-staff organization. 
The unit of administration is the indi- 
vidual school building in which the principal 
is the administrative officer, and responsibility 
passes through him to the teacher, who executes 
the plan. In smaller districts the superin- 
tendent accepts chief responsibility for in- 
struction and, as indicated earlier, may meet 
directly with the teachers or with teachers and 
principals. Where the system has grown 


enough to justify either teaching or supervising 
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principals, the superintendent usually confines 
his instruction contacts to principals, meeting 
with teachers at regular intervals throughout 
the year or, with increasing frequency, in 
workshops or conferences before the fall open- 
ing of school. As districts grow in size there 
is less tendency for the superintendent to 
participate directly in general instruction, and 
a new administrative officer, who may be 
called the Director of Instruction or Curricu- 
lum, or Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Instruction, арреагѕ.! 

The school building or field administrative 
officer at this stage finds his work more 
sharply divided into instruction and non-in- 
struction activities. He meets with the super- 
intendent monthly to receive general instruc- 
tions and consider fiscal and operational prob- 
lems that require attention. The general ad- 
ministrative agent in charge of instruction pre- 
sents his requests through the superintendent, 
if he is purely a staff officer, or, if he is a gen- 
eral administrative officer, he may present his 
requests either directly or through the super- 
intendent. In some districts the old super- 
visors of instruction still operate as regional 
subject matter or activity administrators 
(principals) or have been realigned as staff 
officers.? 

The most common instruction staff titles 
are director and supervisor. When organized 
as a staff activity, the supervision of instruction 
is devoted mainly to creating and improving, 
while responsibility for administrative or 
operating supervision is delegated to the build- 
ing principal. As a staff activity, creative 
supervision may be organized in specific sub- 
ject or divisional classifications. Тһе assist- 
ant superintendent or director of instruction 
may be both the research and general instruc- 
tion specialist for the entire school system. 
His associates may be divided into specialists 
in health and physical education, languages, 
social studies, exact sciences, fine arts, guid- 
ance, and vocational education. Within these 
instruction divisions greater specialization is 
provided through further subdivision into sub- 
ject classifications. 

1 See Chapter 12. 

2 See Chapter 21 for more complete discussion of 
the “subject supervisor.” 


Diagnostic and Remedial Activities 


Every school system has children who do 
not make normal progress in education, meas- 
ured against their own ability or the average 
achievement of the group. These difficulties 
do not necessarily indicate subnormality. 
Before the growth of child-study and the 
scientific movement in education, these chil- 
dren either were permitted to continue school 
despite failure or were gently eased out of 
school by methods of discouragement in which 
the teachers of a past generation were quite 
adept. The latter attitude is changing rapidly, 
and the school now assumes responsibility for 
the adjustment of these students, so far as is 
humanly and professionally possible. 


Problems. The problems in the diagnosis of 
learning difficulties are those relating to physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, social, and educational 
health. Many failures to make normal educa- 
tion progress are due to some handicapping 
physical condition such as defective vision, 
hearing difficulties, low vitality, effects of 
contagious disease, glandular weaknesses, 
malnutrition, nervous tension, and other 
organic, physiologic or neurologic causes. 
When these are corrected or adjusted their 
effect upon the rate of learning becomes obvi- 
ous. 

Other learning difficulties arise from the 
conditions under which the child lives. Con- 
flict in the home, broken homes, cultural con- 
flict, economic insecurity, parental or child 
frustration. because of inadequate work or 
wages often have a serious effect upon the 
ability of the child to benefit from school work. 
The development of poor learning habits, 
slovenly teaching, the absence of adequate 
standards, lack of emphasis upon mastery, 
and poor methodology are also frequent causes 
for retardation. 


Personnel. School systems are beginning to 
employ physicians who have specialized in 
children's problems and are capable of diagnos- 
ing and suggesting remedial techniques for 
overcoming physiological difficulties. In other 
areas the child psychologist or psychiatrist, 
the sociological specialist, and the educational 
diagnostician are required. 


— 
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Remedial specialists such as therapeutists, 
technicians for correcting speech defects, for 
teaching the partially or totally deaf and blind, 
and for children of permanently low Jearning 
ability are essential for this phase of the pro- 
gram. Current procedure favors “special 
schools for special education” and segregation 
of deviates. However, the ultimate purpose of 
all *special instruction" should be to return 
the individual to normal group membership 
and relationships as soon as possible and, even 
while under remedial instruction, to provide as 
many daily general group contacts as possible. 
Special schools and continued segregation are 
socially undesirable and difficult to justify 
educationally. As our graded schools become 
more flexible these changes will be more easily 
possible. 

The primary work of the clinical specialist 
is to examine, study the results, diagnose the 
weaknesses, and prescribe remedial work to 
overcome the difficulties. Clinicians should 
not have administrative authority over children 
or teachers: they should be technical advisers 
whose disinterested and objective services are 
available to the teachers at all times. General 
aptitude testing, when it is done, should be 
administered through the diagnostic clinic. 
The clinical services appear in different forms 
and with different degrees of personnel special- 
ization according to the size of the local dis- 
trict.! 


Small district. In general, the marginal dis- 
trict is characterized by a complete absence of 
specialized clinical diagnostic and remedial 
service. The rare exceptions occur where 
some few counties have established small 
health or psychological clinics to meet some of 
the more urgent needs of the small districts. 
Less frequently, the state makes some provi- 


!In many states all year boarding schools are 
operated for the deaf, the mute, the blind and indi- 
viduals of very low mentality, particularly those who 
are emotionally unstable and incapable of self-direction. 
While continued institutional care for the last two 
groups may be justified, there is no valid reason except 


those of vested interests, inertia and expediency, and 
the unwillingness of marginal school districts to 
accept responsibility for solving their own et 
that can justify state schools for the deaf, mute, an 


blind. 


sion for this work in neglected areas. The 
Michigan Child Guidance Institute and In- 
stitute for Human Adjustment are a beginning 
of sociological and psychological aid to small 
centers. In other states the university may 
maintain laboratory clinics in medicine, psy- 
chology, and sociology, the services of which 
are available in a limited measure to the outly- 
ing districts. Special philanthropic founda- 
tions such as the Couzens Fund and the Kellogg 
Foundation devote some of their funds to 
stimulating communities to the need for special 
clinical services. 


Medium-sized districts. The medium-sized 
urban district has made some progress in estab- 
lishing clinical services. The range is from 
districts that employ a teacher or two who 
have had a little training in psychological test- 
ing and devote part of their attention to exam- 
ination and diagnosis, to the district that pro- 
vides a well-rounded diagnostic clinic except 
in the field of social problems. In the lower 
end of the medium urban district-size scale, 
most of the physical examination work is done 
by a visiting nurse or a part-time school 
physician. Superintendents now often hire 
elementary and secondary teachers who have 
had some training and experience in mental 
testing and remedial techniques. These in- 
dividuals do the absolutely essential testing 
work either as an extra assignment or along 
with a lighter teaching load. While not yet 
widespread, this tendency has certain merits 
that might be worth emphasizing, because they 
bring the psychologist into the individual 
school building as a part of the regular teaching 
staff. 

In the upper end of the medium-sized dis- 
trict scale, the specialized full-time psycholo- 
gist may appear as a staff officer. Where a 
school physician is employed, his work is still 
mixed. He is responsible chiefly for general 
health examinations and preventing communi- 
cable diseases, while his examination and diag- 
nostic duties on a clinical basis are distinctly 
subordinate. 

In the wealthier suburban or satellite com- 
munities the medical-psychological-educational 
clinic has its best expression, with specialists 
in all three fields. They also show a very 
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desirable trend in increasing use of educational 
diagnosticians and remedial specialists in read- 
ing, speech, and in the teaching of new tech- 
niques of accomplishment and adjustment for 
sight and hearing deficiencies. The success 
enjoyed by these communities in their diag- 
nostic and remedial work and its rapid promul- 
gation among other districts may serve as a 
stimulus for the more rapid spread of the 
movement. 


Large districts. The greatest development 
in clinical facilities is in the large urban dis- 
tricts. Here the problems of examination, 
d'agnosis, and remedy have assumed large 
proportions. While the urban district clinics 
are well established, with large staffs, there 
has been little attempt at unifying and coordi- 
nating all their activities and too little emphasis 
upon the social aspect of their work. 

The typical clinic consists of two units: 
health and psychology. The medical clinic is 
still usually associated with public health 
activity, and receives casual emphasis. The 
public health aspect of medical service in the 
schools is a different type from individualized 
examination to discover physical defects that 
contribute to learning difficulties. It is not 
good practice to employ a physician as head of 
the health and physical education curricular 
division, and at the same time employ him 
part-time as clinician. It may be even better 
to have available the part-time services of 
several specialists than to delegate complete 
responsibility to one person. The work of the 
medical clinician is the same as that usually 
assigned in medical practice to the internist 
rather than to the public health or health educa- 
tion specialist. The large urban district can 
economically provide for this greater speciali- 
zation. 

The urban psychological clinic has also 
grown independently as a service activity. It 
is concerned with the administration of general 
group intelligence tests, individual intelligence 
and diagnostic testing, and, in recent years, 
testing for general aptitudes. The specialized 
remedial technicians are seldom administra- 
tively responsible to this clinic but are attached 
either to regular schools or to remedial centers. 

Too little attention has been given to devel- 


oping the social aspect of diagnosis and adjust. 
ment. The use of visiting teachers and school 
social workers or nurses has been too sporadic 
and isolated to be a solution of this problem. 
One of the real needs confronting all school 
districts is to focus greater attention upon the 
social aspects of the adjustive services. 

The most extensive generalized organization 
of the school service clinic is shown in 
Figure 20. 


TRENDS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum Reconstruction 


Lack of consistent and long-range planning 
in education produces cyclic change to meet 
crises rather than steady progress. New 
movements generate from need or the influence 
of a strong personality, gather momentum 
through extensive publicity, and are supported 
by many people seeking better places in the 
the sun or in the salary schedule. Within fifty 
years public education has successively passed 
through the child study movement, in the Jast 
decades of the nineteenth century; the scien- 
tific movement, which became intrusive after 
1910 and continued until the middle twenties; 
the early determinism, based on implications 
of intelligence and achievement tests ’ and 
“guidance,” coming before World War I to 
the middle thirties; the “Progressive move- 
ment,” temporarily sidetracked by the reac- 
tionary economic and political movements of 
the post World War II period; the curriculum 
revision movement beginning in the early 
thirties and reaching its apparent peak at the 
beginning of World War II; and the greater 
determinism of the forties stemming from the 
results of psychological experimentation with 
aptitude tests, the armed service education ех- 
periences, and much of the specialized "guid- 
ance" now disguised as “counseling” that has 
not yet run its course. 

None of these movements lived up to their 
early promise, possibly because of over drama- 
tizing, or because their foundation was not 
sufficiently strong to contain their purposes. 
Each movement in turn has had its striking 
effect on school practice. The first result of 
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Organization of Large District Diagnostic and Remedial Clinic 


the “scientific movement” was to develop 
research as a cult confined to a small group that 
gave city school systems and schools of educa- 
tion “research directors,” instead of attempt- 
ing to make all personnel research-conscious 
and research-active; the “curriculum move- 
ment” produced among other things a jargon 
confusion, as well as a group of instruction 
specialists who suddenly appeared in old but 
now better paid jobs with new titles of “Direc- 
tor of Instruction”; and the “guidance move- 
ment” has done much to bring “guidance 
specialists” into community schools with 
special salary increments and further fraction- 
alized teaching. These education waves rise, 
pound organization for a time and then recede, 
but some debris in the form of new organiza- 
tional vested interests and special rewards is 
always left in their wake. у 
Despite the disappointments of the curricu- 
lum reconstruction movement as а whole, the 
dangers of the deterministic educationists and 
psychologists and the social forces they serve, 


the deeper and broader implications of ad- 
vances in anthropology, biology, endocrinol- 
ogy, neurology, physiology, psychology, and 
sociology, plus the good sense of the American 
people will ultimately prevail. 


Trends 


The trends in curriculum reconstruction de- 
scribed by education leaders of vision in the 
twenties still continue merely as trends, and a 
more conservative interpretation might simply 
describe them as implications. It is possible, 
however, to see a central unity in current 
changes that makes the total movement more 
consistent. Courtis’s summary of these 
trends in 1926 ! is still the most valid descrip- 
tion for long-term interpretation. Courtis be- 
lieves that education is moving 


15, А. Courtis, The Foundations of Curriculum-Mak- 
ing, Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part Il, p. 93, 1926. 
Quoted by permission of the Society. 
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From “imposition on children of adult forms of 
thought, feeling, and behavior" 


From “disregard of the individual" 


From formal, academic, nonsocial standards 


From subjective, unchecked bases of selection and 
organization of curriculum-materials 
From disregard of life values 


From a narrow academic content of conventional 
skills and knowledges 


From mass education 

From education as “subject matter set out to be 
learned, repeated, accepted ready made, given 
back without adequate understanding” 

From a teacher-controlled process 


From а curriculum organized by subjects 


From a criterion of value based upon adult opinion 


From “curriculum-revision by individuals and by 
subjects” 

From “measurement by mere subject-matter tests 
and examinations" 


Other tendencies merit consideration. The 
movement of administration and teaching from 
authoritarianism to more tenable democratic 
assumptions indicates that there is a recogni- 
tion of democratic needs and practices. The 
shift is also away from the complete authoritar- 
ianism that expressed itself in leader-domina- 
tion of course of study revision and blind faith 
in the sanctity of the textbook. While the 
educationist and subject matter specialist 
exercise dominant influence, it is more often 
expressed through the conversion of teachers 
to their point of view than through dogmatic 
acceptance by declaration. In democratically 
organized school systems the specialist is 
becoming another member of a large group, in 
which he must sustain himself by the strength 
of his ability to contribute. There is also evi- 
dence that the teacher is playing a more im- 


T» "goals dictated by children's interests, needs, 
capacities for learning and experiences, as well as 
by the larger demands of society." 

To “work adjusted to contribute most fully to the 
development of the individual.” 

To the “test of the effectiveness with which sub- 
Sequent situations are met by the individual.” 
“Tt is of paramount importance that the individual 
participate effectively in social life.” 

To bases of selection and organization established by 
scientific studies of both children and society. 
To "definite consideration of the problems of. есо- 

nomic, political, social, and individual life.” 

To a content that “includes important attitudes, 
generalizations, and appreciations, and an under- 
standing of the important institutions and prob- 
lems of life as well as the conventional skills and 
knowledges.” 

To “provision for individual differences.” 

To education as "change in control of conduct," as 
“ways of responding to be built by the learner 
into his own character.” 

То a process in which the learner, with a “maxi- 
mum of self-direction, assumes responsibility for 
the exercise of choice in terms of life-values.” 

To "materials of instruction assembled from the 
starting point of the needs of the learner, irre- 
spective of the content and boundaries of existing 
subjects." 

То a "'criterion of value based upon measured con- 
tributions to facilitation of ‘true learning.’ " 

To curriculum-revision by adequate groups of 
specialists, and as a БО 

To measurement by tests "corresponding in type 
to the advances made in the curriculum." 


portant and independent role in many places 
than was possible under the more autocratic 
organization of the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. This trend is clearly indi- 
cated by the form of local and state procedural 
organization of instruction. Administrator, 
education specialist, and teacher are working 
together more cooperatively than ever before. 

Educationists and educators are coming tO 
believe that curriculum in a dynamic socially 
oriented education system can never be stable 
but is constantly changing. Closely associated 
with this belief is a clearer recognition of the 
school as a specialized extension of the home 
and its functional relationship to the whole 
community. Greater emphasis upon the total 
cultural needs and upon the nature and needs 
of children will also affect practice pro- 
foundly. 
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Executive Activity: Child Accounting 


Child accounting has a legal base in compulsory attendance and child labor laws, 


and in the fact that state moneys are distributed to the local school districts. 


It has a 


social base in its relationship to the home, because its activity requires the cooperation 


of parents. 
governmental agencies. 


DEFINITION 


Child accounting is the recording of all 
administrative, instruction, and appraisal in- 
formation necessary to keep a pre-school, 
school, and post-school record of each student. 
All sub-divisions of the executive activity con- 
tribute to child accounting. 

Child accounting, as developed by Ayres ! 
and expanded by Моећтап,? is primarily a 
record-keeping activity. This tends to restrict 
it to taking and maintaining the school census, 
enforcing the compulsory attendance laws, and 
issuing special labor permits; to keeping in- 
dividual, liaison, home contact, appraisal, and 
summary records; and to related research. 
Heck ? defined the activity as the "administra- 
tion of pupil personnel” or “those services 
whereby all children of school age are ‘kept 
track of,’ caused to attend school, and so 
studied that they are aided in making the 
maximum good use of the abilities which they 


have." In his most recent contribution Ayer * 


1 Leonard Р. Ayres, Child Accounting in the Public 
Schools. Philadelphia: William F. Fell Co., 1915. 

2 Arthur В. Mochlman, Child Accounting, p. 65. 
Detroit: Courtis Standard Tests, 1923. 

3 A. O. Heck, Administration of Pupil Personnel, p. 
10. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1929. 

* Fred С. Ayer, Practical Child Accounting, p. 8. 
Austin, Texas: The Steck Co., 1949: “Child account- 
ing pertains to the records and Ж services used 
in locating and grouping school children, keeping 


their progress, and making 


track of and reportin| 
(Re- 


adjustments for their favorable development.” 
produced by the permission of The Steck Co.) 
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Its relations also extend to the community economic organization and 


includes both records and special services, in- 
cluding classification, administration, and coun- 
seling. This is the widest use of the term 
child accounting. 

In order to see the extent and continuity of 
child accounting, keeping records will be iso- 
lated here from each organization division. 


CHILD ACCOUNTING ACTIVITIES 


The School Census 


The compulsory attendance laws demand 
that all children within certain age limits at- 
tend school regularly, and to carry out this 
mandate each school district must maintain a 
school census. This is the first tabulation of 
every individual within the limits of the com- 
pulsory school ages,’ and it is the basis for all 
child-accounting activity. Every census starts 
with a house-to-house canvass which covers the 
whole community and completes the record. 
This tabulation may be kept on the basis of 
families, as is usually the case in small dis- 
tricts, or it may be transferred to individual 

rmanent records, illustrated by Figure 21, 
with a smaller family card, illustrated by 
Figure 22 as a cross-reference. The method of 
keeping census records varies with district 
needs and size. 


> The most extensive requirement in any state in- 
cludes everyone from birth until the age of twenty-one. 

в For details of school census technique see Arthur В. 
Moehlman, Child Accounting, Chapter 10. Detroit: 
Courtis Standard Tests, 1923. 
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FATHER'S OR GUARDIAN'S FAMILY NAME 


BLOCK 


5 DISTRICT 


FIRST NAME 


Family Census Card for Blind File 


The continuing individual census record 
and the family card illustrated here are suitable 
primarily for blind filing, which is still the 
most generally used record-keeping method. 
Large urban centers, however, with school 
census records running into the hundreds of 
thousands, find it more practical to use visible 
filing methods, either straight records or 
records adapted to use in tabulating machines. 
Census-filing methods also change with the 
size of districts, and the record form should be 
kept flexible. Form is relatively unimportant 
if the information is accurately and conven- 
iently maintained. 


Census methods. The school census may be 
taken annually, biennially, quinquennially, or 
decennially, and it may be maintained on a 
periodic or a continuing basis. Where the 
records of one tabulation are checked annually 
against the new recording, or used as the im- 
mediate base for such recording, the census is 
considered to be continuing. However, the 
mobility of population in urban centers makes 
the continuing annual census of doubtful ac- 
curacy in the eleven months intervening be- 
tween counts. Other methods are necessary 
to check number changes of children between 
annual counts. The two general methods are 


dividing the school district into blocks and 
building the blocks into census zones, or ar- 
ranging them according to elementary school 
attendance districts. In case the zone system 
is used, control must be provided through a 
central or regional child-accounting office. 
Where the block method is built into ele- 
mentary school attendance districts, the build- 
ing principal may be the responsible district 
census officer. 

If the information is not used as a basis for 
state financial aid, the school census is gener- 
ally neglected, while zealous tabulation is a 
feature in those states where the census has 
fiscal value. To be of real value in more exact 
administration of compulsory attendance laws 
and in general long-range planning, the school 
census should be continuous, accurate from day 
to day, and certainly from week to week. 
The whereabouts of children should be at least 
as important to a public school system as the 
whereabouts of money is to a bank. 


Taking the census. In the independent 
teacher districts and in the larger supervisory- 
principal type of organization comprising a 
single building, the census is still taken by the 
secretary of the board of education and main- 
tained on the minimum basis required by law. 
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In medium-sized and large city districts the 
administration of the census is usually dele- 
gated to the superintendent, who in turn devises 
the method of tabulation. The range in delega- 
tion may be from the superintendent assisted 
by a clerk, to a full-time specialist in child ac- 
counting assisted by clerks. 

Under the simplest form of delegation to the 
superintendent, the tabulation may be made by 
the clerk, or it may be made by casual part- 
time personnel operating on a per-name and per- 
family pay basis. This method of payment 
may produce a complete census, accurate, 
however, only after many duplications and 
extras have been eliminated. Some medium- 
sized cities, where the elementary attendance 
district is the census center, hire teachers as- 
signed to the building one month a year to 
take the census after school and in the evening. 
In general, this method is considered more 
satisfactory than using the part-time, appointed 
employee, but it also has definite weaknesses 
because teachers seldom like the work and are 
inclined to be casual about it. 

Some experiments have been made with 
children reporting daily neighborhood changes 
to the home-room teacher who in turn reports 
to the principal. Larger districts maintain a 
fair degree of accuracy by assigning to the 
elementary building an attendance officer or 
visiting teacher, who is responsible not only 
for checking attendance, but also for report- 
ing population changes within the district. 

It is not difficult to maintain reasonable ac- 
curacy by administering the census through the 
elementary attendance district. The require- 
ments are a basic map showing occupied and 
unoccupied houses and a constant check of 
land-use changes and movings. 
officer or visiting teacher can maintain reason- 
ably complete control over the changes within 
a square mile of territory. In this work he 
may have the assistance of the community 
stores, where information is quickly available, 
and also of the police officer assigned to patrol 


the neighborhood. Children and parents аге. 


good occasional or “spot” reporters. Profes- 
sional movers are also required to make re- 
ports to the authorities in some cities. 

From the census data checked against the 
schools, it is possible to make an appraisal of 
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the extent of school service. The numbers 
in each age-group, their location by type of 
school, and their absence from school can 
easily be kept in statistical and graphic form, 
as Figure 23 illustrates, so that conditions are 
seen at a glance, and deficiencies checked 
against census records and investigated. 


Administrative control. The school has a 
legal responsibility to the state to account for 
every child included in the compulsory age- 
groups, as shown by the school census. ЕҜ- 
cient administration requires that every child 
be accounted for in at least two places in organ- 
ization; the central census, and the school he 
attends. In small districts this control may be 
maintained by the supervising principal or 
superintendent. In larger districts, initial 
responsibility must rest with child accounting. 
It is usually the responsibility of this division 
to see that the children are in school, although 
it is just as logical to place this responsibility 
with the building principal. As soon as a child 
has registered at a building, administrative 
responsibility frequently passes from the child- 
accounting division to the school of registra- 
tion. Since teachers and principals from early 
times have used attendance, tardiness, and 
promotion as a means of appraisal, rules gov- 
erning registration and attendance have bcen 
established to secure good statistical results. 


Absence from school. As soon as a school 
district assumes responsibility for getting the 
children into school and keeping them there, 
accurate accounting rules are basic. Honesty 
in child accounting immediately affects attend- 
ance. Studies covering a period of years 
indicate that membership and attendance 
fluctuate by grades and by months, although 
they may be relatively constant by years." 

The problem of absence in both urban and 
rural districts has been subjected to consider- 


1 Analysis of two well administered public school 
systems in the Detroit Metropolitan Area shows 
appreciable differences in attendance by grades an 
by months. Grosse Pointe, Michigan, is a residential 
satellite east of Detroit and Dearborn, Michigan. is an 
industrial satellite west of Detroit. The child-ac- 
counting rules are uniform in each case. The monthly 
fluctuation by grades is illustrative. See Table 7, p. 184. 
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Distribution of Age-Groups by Type of School 


able study since 1925.! From these studies it 
is apparent that illness of the child and illness 
in the home account for almost 60 per cent of 
all absences, while economic and social in- 
capacity of parents or the child, and malad- 
justment in school-child relationships, account 
for approximately 20 per cent each. Malad- 
justment is also expressed as truancy, although 
the latter cause, defined as “willful absence,” 
seldom exceeds 2 per cent of the total absence.’ 
Attendance varies by month, age, and sex, 

1 For review of research and bibliography see “Pupil 
Personnel, Guidance and Counselling,” Review of 
Educational Research, 12:1 (February, 1942). | 

2 The Detroit Public Schools reported the major 
causes of absence by percentages for 1947-48: Poverty, 
24.2; illness, 20.5; kept out by parents, 10.75 moved, 
10.2; truancy, 7.4; over-age, 2.6, and tuition, 2.0. 


with the girls showing a slightly better record. 
Working at home during certain months of the 
year is a significant cause in farming com- 
munities. Supplying transportation for chil- 
dren in rural areas has had a favorable effect on 
attendance. 


Health and social problem. The cumulative 
effect of non-attendance studies has been to 
shift the administration of enforcement from 
the police to health and sociological personnel. 
Gradual changes in the character of child-ac- 
counting personnel reflect this shift. 

The failure of the schools to adjust to the 
present-day needs of youth is a most potent 
cause of absence, although it is generally dis- 
guised under some other classification. It 
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appears also to be the reason for at least 40 per 
cent of the elimination from school. The 
study of conditions made for the American 
Youth Commission in Maryland? during de- 
pression years indicates that, while 54 per cent 
left school for economic reasons, 24.6 per cent 
dropped out because of lack of interest, 13.2 
per cent felt they had completed their work 
before graduation, and 8.2 per cent left for 
health, marriage, and other reasons. 


Attendance Enforcement 


Enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
laws is associated with child accounting only as 
a general school district administrative ге- 
sponsibility. The enforcement activity itself 
can just as well be placed with the individual 
school as attached to the central child account- 
ing agency. 

Enforcement is decidedly an education prob- 
lem and not a police problem. Its success 
depends on the adjustment of the school pro- 
gram to the individual, and parental under- 
standing of the purpose and value of public 
education. When community attitude is un- 
favorable to the enforcement of mandatory 
attendance, there exists the greatest evasion 
of compulsory attendance by children. Even 
in large cities, where the parents generally are 
educated to the value of sensible cooperation 
with the school in the interests of the child, a 
fairly large force of attendance officers or 
social workers is required to cover the rela- 
tively small number of evasion cases. An in- 
creasing number of parents actually incite 
children not to attend by striking to secure 
different attendance rules, to reinstate a popu- 
lar teacher, or to register objection to some 
act of teaching. Despite administrative bluster 
and threat, these conflicts are settled only 
when the parents agree enough with school 
policies to insist that children attend.? It 

1 Howard М. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, р. 64. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 


1938. 

?On the question of student strikes, Lee M. 
Thurston, Michigan State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction says in News of the Week, 16:38 (April 22, 
1949): “... student strikes... have been on the in- 
crease. A study of the matter shows that . . . they 
are supported and sometimes even prompted by 
parents and adult interest groups. -+ • The students 


would be impossible to exercise the power 
under the law to arrest and fine all parents 
involved in these strikes. Both theory and 
practice of compulsory attendance are con- 
tingent upon community cooperation. 

Exceptions in the compulsory attendance 
laws make it possible for children within the 
mandatory age brackets to work under pre- 
scribed conditions.* The work of making in- 
vestigations, granting permission, issuing per- 
mits, and following up these exceptions is the 
legal responsibility of the local education 
authority and may be considered an aspect of 
child accounting. 


Instruction Records 


Accounting for each child within a school 
requires a central or office individual con- 
tinuing record, a class register for each sub- 
administrative unit, whether the grade or the 
home-room, liaison records through which 
transfers within and between school districts 
may be accomplished, home contact records, 
appraisal records, and summary records. 


Individual continuing record. The first need, 
an individual continuing record, is still neg- 
lected. Individual records vary from entry in 
the “school register,” or a simple looseleaf 
notebook system, to highly detailed individual 
record books or cumulative loose-leaf folder- 
envelope records used in the more progressive 


. schools. In many schools the individual record 


is continuing within a single unit, such as the 
elementary or secondary school, but there is 
still too little total record continuity between 
elementary and secondary education. Even 
the fairly simple type of continuing record, 
which provides for the minimum recording of 
social, academic, and health progress, achieve- 
ment tests, and personality and vocational 
abilities, although used more often than a 
decade ago, is apparently still too detailed to 
be administered within the state as a whole 
are frequently made the instrument of an adult group 
which is attempting to deflect school policy or create 
pressure for hiring or dismissing some particular mem- 
ber of the school staff. This latter feature is ordinarily 

resent when the school strike occurs in March or 
April, the months in which contracts are usually given 


out by the school board.” 
3 For a more detailed consideration of compulsory 


attendance and child labor laws see Chapter 26. 
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under present district organization. The 
register kept by the teacher to record entries, 
withdrawals, and absences has been generally 
standardized and is more frequently used than 
the continuing individual record. 


Liaison records. Liaison records are used to 
transfer students within buildings, between 
buildings in the same district, and between 
states. They may be mailing cards, individual 
check records, or group records, depending on 
whether transfers are administered by the day 
or by the week. Their purpose and use, not 
their form, are important. 


Home contact records. The school carries 
out its share of the partnership by reporting 
to the parents at regular intervals on the prog- 
ress of the child, either by verbal, written, or 
combination reports. 

Home-contact records include: periodic re- 
ports to parents upon the child’s progress, 
certificates at the end of the semester, and a 
diploma upon completion of a school course. 
Home-contact reports are generally prepared 
by the home-room teacher, although in many 
large schools the principal's office assumes 
responsibility. These reports are temporary 
in nature, formal, standardized, and built upon 
the semester or annual basis. There are many 
variations, from a highly conventional card, 
with mechanical marks in subject matter only, 
to descriptive progress reports — individual 

‚ letters, mailed directly to parents. 

There has been a strong tendency in more 
progressive centers to make home contacts 
more meaningful by placing main dependence 
on periodical teacher-parent interviews. On 
these occasions the teachers discuss objectively 
with parents the detailed progress of the child 

‚ in commonly understood terms, and the results 
of various tests are arranged to produce a total 
personality profile which indicates physical, 
mental, social, emotional, and ethical progress. 
The purpose of these unhurried interviews is to 
give the parent as clear a picture of child 
growth as possible and to secure intelligent 
cooperation. These interviews are supple- 

1 See Arthur B. Moehlman, Child Accounting, for an 
illustration of the left and right folios of an attendance 
record based on the accounting rules mentioned earlier. 


.mented sometimes by individual letters to 


parents, but usually the two practices are kept 
separate. The technique has unusual possi- 
bilities since it completely removes the idea 
that a report is a means of "protecting the 
teacher" and places the entire interview on a 
constructive basis for the mutual understanding 
of the child. It does require considerable time, 
and this should be carefully taken into consid- 
eration as an important factor in teacher load. 
It also has a most important school-home-com- 
munity interpretative aspect that merits seri- 
ous attention by public school organization. 
As a rule, these parent interviews take place 
in the school, not only to conserve teaching 
time, but also to bring the parent into direct 
contact with the school environment. 


Appraisal records. From the original or 
working records are derived the data from 
which appraisal records are made, through 
which quantitative, if not completely qualita- 
tive, judgment of the operation efficiency may 
be made, These appraisal records include the 
relationship of school service to the total pos- 
sibility of service, the age-grade and age- 
grade-progress studies to determine how the 
organization fits the child, the results of 
achievement in areas possible of measurement, 
building use and housing surveys,’ unit-cost 
studies, and diagnostic work. 

The gross appraisal of curricular fitness is 
made from semester or annual promotion and 
failure reports, age-grade correlations, and 
age-grade-progress studies. The graded or- 
ganization is based upon the assumption of 
orderly progress, one grade per year, and the | 
general suitability of a curriculum is secured 
from a study of failure to make grades. A 
study of conditions within a building or a total 
school district may be made from a chart show- 
ing a two-way distribution of age in relation 
to grade. This is illustrated in Figure 24. 
The age-grade study shows the condition and 
indicates the point of attack. It is a mass 
rather than an individual appraisal. The age- 
gradc-progress report is much more satis- 
factory as a basis for intensive study, because | 
it indicates the rate of individual progress 
through the grades. Since neither of these 


2 See also Chapter 19. 
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studies shows cause, however, they must be 
considered as administrative devices for giving 
a quick picture of general conditions prevailing 
at any time. 

A shift from the practice of rigid, outmoded 
grading to a more flexible organization within 
three-year units (pre-primary, primary, and 
post-primary), where the more important 
factor is balanced maturation based on physi- 
cal, mental, and social factors, will undoubtedly 
take the emphasis from the age-grade report 
to a greatly modified age-grade-progress re- 
port. But rigid grading will probably continue 
for many years and it is desirable for adminis- 
tration to know exactly what is happening to 
the children as they move through school. 


Summary records. Summary records fall 
into three groups: those required by the school 
district, by the state, and by the United States 
Office of Education. The district and state 
reports are generally mandatory, while the 
federal reports, except in the case of Smith- 
Hughes work and other activity supported in 
part or in whole by federal subvention, are 


voluntary. 


OnGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


State compulsory attendance laws are ad- 
ministered by delegating to the local school 
district responsibility for records, checking, 
follow-up, and enforcement. This means that 

_ the public school is at once the collection, in- 
formation, and service center. Since there 
often are non-public schools of different types 
in a school district, especially in urban centers, 
the public school acts as the state child-account- 
ing agency for them as well as for itself. The 
interest of the state is in seeing that all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age actually receive 
the amount of education that the law demands, 
although the parent has the right to select the 
agency, or certificated tutor through which 
this service is given. It is therefore essential 
for the local school district, as a state agency 
responsible for maintaining cooperative rela- 
tions with non-public agencies and individual 
tutors, to be certain that this service is rendered. 
The services that the local school district per- 
forms for non-public agencies are: checking 


registrations against the local census; furnish- 
ing, usually without charge, official blanks and 
records; investigating cases of absence from 
schools; and actually returning absentees to 
the non-public agency." The extent of service 
varies with the state and degree of the develop- 
ment of state child-accounting procedure. 


Independent-Teacher Organization 


In the independent-teacher organization 
child accounting is simple. In states requiring 
an annual school census it is made by the secre- 
tary of the common-school district board. 
The teacher keeps simple instruction records 
and prepares the statistical summaries de- 
manded by the county authority and the state, 
but they are often neglected and seldom ac- 
curate. The rapid turnover of rural school 
teachers, the level of their training, and the 
attitude of the typical rural board toward child 
accounting combine to produce low reliability. 
The secretary of the board, the teacher, or the 
county attendance officer may also act as in- 
vestigator and enforcement officer. In general, 
the one-room independent school districts rep- 
resent the least competent child-accounting 
subdivision and actually condition the effi- 
ciency of child accounting in the entire state 
by their level of performance. 


The Independent Principal 


In organizations with a one-building school 
under the direction of a supervising principal 
or superintendent, certain differences in pro- 
cedure are evident. The census may still be 
taken under the direction of the secretary of 
the board, or it may be delegated to the execu- 
tive officer. So far as observation is valid, 
since there is no reliable information covering 
this subject, census-taking by the secretary is 
still the dominant practice. The summary and 
administrative records are kept by the execu- 
tive officer, and the teacher’s work is confined 
to keeping records of registration, attendance, 
and instruction. Sometimes the teacher gives 
instruction and other standardized tests, but 
usually these are administered by the executive, 
who also acts as enforcement officer. 

1 The actual returning of a child to a non-public 
school by a public school officer presents an interesting 


legal issue that still remains to be reviewed by the 
courts. Any taxpayer may question the practice. 
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Small Community Districts 


In the average small community the secretary 
of the board is still responsible for the census, 
but the superintendent, assisted by a clerk, 
has usually taken over this work. The super- 
intendent is responsible for reports to the 
county and state. He administers tests in the 
elementary schools, but the teaching secondary 
principal performs all the record work in the 
upper grades. Usually the sixth- or eighth- 
grade teacher, depending upon the school 
organization, prepares the summary and ad- 
ministrative reports required from the ele- 
mentary schools. Where written home con- 
tacts are used, the teachers are responsible for 
them. The superintendent, principal, or both, 
act as enforcement officer. Where a school 
nurse is employed, she generally adds attend- 
ance reporting to her home visits. In the 
larger districts within this classification a part- 
time lay attendance officer may be employed. 
In rural districts of this type, where transport- 
ing the children plays a large part, the bus- 
driver may be included in the child-accounting 
personnel. Where strong county organization 
exists, some of these services are provided 
through full-time professional personnel. 


Medium-Sized Cities 


In states where the school census is taken 
annually, a census division is usually found in 
cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 population. 
The board of education has now relinquished 
administration of child accounting completely 
to the specialist. The census division may 
be directed by an assistant superintendent or 
director and is administered in detail by a 
census ог child-accounting clerk. In these dis- 
tricts, as Figure 25 illustrates, child accounting 
is usually only one of several executive staff 
activities under the direction of an assistant 
superintendent who concerns himself primarily 
with problems which involve administering a 
policy rather than with routine procedure. 
In dual organization where the census is still 
under the control of the business executive, 
there has been a tendency to make technical 
child accounting a part of the research division 
and enforcement an independent division. - 

In this group of school districts centralized 
enforcement procedure is usually employed. 


Central office enforcement personnel, usually 
men, represent an intermediate stage in the 
evolution of enforcement from a police to a 
sociological matter. These officers may be 
assigned to a group of individual attendance 
districts, receiving their daily information on 
non-attendance from building principals, and 
conducting their investigations by using the 
buildings as centers. However, their adminis- 
trative responsibility is usually to the chief 
attendance officer or staff child-accounting 
specialist rather than to the building principal. 

This group of districts tends toward decen- 
tralizing the enforcement activity. When the 
individual school is entrusted with enforce- 
ment, a new type of personnel is introduced. 
The conventional attendance officer may be 
replaced by the visiting nurse, the visiting 
teacher, or both. The basis for change in the 
psychology of enforcement has grown out of 
the studies discussed. earlier in this chapter, 
which indicate conclusively that enforcement 
of compulsory attendance laws is primarily a 
health, economic, and social problem. Another 
tendency is the gradual replacement of the 
male by the female worker. Home visits are 
made during the day when the mother is usu- 
ally alone, and the woman social worker is 
better fitted to make these contacts. The 
social worker (nurse or teacher), attached to 
the school, acquires a more complete knowl- 
edge of the district, furnishes teachers with 
essential social background material, and in- 
creases the effectiveness of social relations 
between the home and school. While truancy 
and willful parental negligence may still require 
an occasional court action, the modern tech- 
nique is to secure parental cooperation through 
understanding, instead of through punitive 
action. Court appeal is psychologically much 
stronger if used as a possible rather than actual 
means. 

These city school districts also tend to place 
the issuing of special labor permits and follow- 
up under the control of a specialist in уоса- 
tional education who understands economic 
conditions in the community, has cooperative 
relations with industries, can determine the 
possibility of employment, and can direct the 
youth in making. first job contacts. In some 
centers this work has been expanded to include 
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placement and direct job counseling after 
initial employment. 

Building principals are completely ге- 
sponsible for all child accounting required by 
the central office. The mechanical prepara- 
tion of these reports may be delegated to the 
school clerk or to an interested teacher who 
shows an aptitude for statistical procedure. 
The classroom teacher keeps all current statis- 
tical information, reporting absences to the 
principal for investigation by the attendance 
officer or the visiting teacher. Certain dis- 
tricts within this classification still place the 
responsibility for preliminary attendance in- 
vestigation directly upon the teacher, where 
the enforcement or home contact aspect of 
child accounting is inadequately provided for 
through specialization. The teacher not cnly 
maintains the current or working records, but 
is also responsible for the preparation of the 
periodic home contact reports and for the 
transfer of information to the condensed con- 
tinuing record at the end of the school term. 

The essential difference between the organ- 
ization of child accounting in small and medium- 
sized urban districts is the increase in person- 
nel and the greater degree cf specialization, 
both being influenced by size and tradition. 


Large Urban Centers 


Child accounting in the large cities shows 
great variation in organization, size, and per- 
sonnel, and, in general, less unification than in 
smaller districts. There are several reasons 
for this. During the twenties, in some of the 
larger cities, there was a movement on the 
part of child-accounting personnel to secure 
greater freedom from the central organization. 
A bill was even prepared in New York which 
would have made the child-accounting division 
an authority independent of the superintendent 
of schools. In other cities the sub-surface con- 
flict between the superintendent and directors 
of child accounting was obvious. The social 
worker was not enthusiastically received in 
the school organization by the more strongly 
entrenched, power-minded child-accounting 
group. In some districts enforcement officers 
were not even qualified as teachers, although 
protected by civil service. The impression 


gained from observation of these developments 
is that up to 1940 the urban concept of child 
accounting was still largely that of a police 
activity attached to the schools. The more 
functional idea of the social nature of the activ- 
ity came with research into causes of non- 
attendance and has been stimulated by the 
strong growth of the social-service idea. 

In general, the staff organization of child 
accounting in the large cities is confined to 
maintaining the school census, issuing labor 
permits, and related enforcement activities, 
while guidance and social work have developed 
independently. The typical organization of 
large-city enforcement is centralized. En- 
forcement officers, while now generally quali- 
fied teachers, are still responsible to the chief 
attendance officer. They may be assigned to 
district superintendents' administrative areas or 
even attached directly to one or more schools. 
As a rule, the building principal has no control 
over their work, but merely furnishes them 
with the cases requiring investigation. Some 
districts consider the attendance work as a 
life career, while others, in order to get more 
men for the position, attempt to secure male 
teachers who can ultimately qualify as ele- 
mentary principals. 

When the larger cities introduce the visiting 
teacher and visiting nurse, they may or may 
not be attached directly to the central attend- 
ance bureau. The common practice is to place 
them under the building principal and have 
them work within a specific building attend- 
ance area, acting also as social counselors to 
classroom teachers. The visiting nurse may 
be merely a health investigator or may have 
the duties of attendance investigator, as well as 
nurse. Vocational counseling, placement, and 
follow-up are not closely attached to child ac- 
counting in the majority of large cities. 

Within the larger school building there is 
even greater specialization of child-accounting 
records. Іп a number of cases the teacher con- 
fines his attention to maintaining current rec- 
ords and home-contact reports. Attendance 
reporting is made to the principal’s office, 
where special record clerks are responsible 
for general records. In the larger secondary 
schools, specialized clerks do all the record 
work, giving the teacher more time for instruc- 
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tion. With one or two exceptions, the large- 
city teacher is no longer required to devote 
many hours each week to maintaining records. 
His responsibility ceases with ones to the 
central office and maintaining his individual 
instruction records. у 
The need in child accounting today is con- 
tinuing research into the different fields of non- 
attendance problems. It is doubtful whether 
much progress can be made by the local com- 


munity in child accounting until research in 
this field is considered a continuing need and 
provided for within the organization. Even in 
simple appraisal of the efficiency of child 
accounting in bringing all the children into 
school membership, little research has been 
reported, and it is difficult to discover how 
many children are not receiving school service 
within the larger urban districts. 
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The instruction process depends primarily upon the ability and education of the 
teacher but the instruction environment is of relatively equal importance. This en- 
vironment is the building itself and those agencies which facilitate teaching: text and 
иш: books, current supplementary material, audio-visual aids, and instruction 
supplies. 


SELECTION STANDARDS 


Standards of Quality 


Standards of quality in all instruction aids 
are of far greater importance than the average 
administrator or school board member realizes. 
If the paper and print in textbooks are not 
adjusted for the best reading conditions, chil- 
dren may suffer from eye strain. "Thousands 
of children have received wrong color concepts 
through the neglect of rigid purchasing stand- 
ards for true colors. The best teaching service 
in handwriting cannot overcome the handicap 
of inadequate paper, pens, and ink. 

Ideally every school system ought to pro- 
vide at least one classroom where standards of 
use can be experimentally determined and ade- 
quate specifications developed. More empha- 
sis should be placed upon supply and equipment 
research and developing quality in relation to 
purpose both at the local and state levels, and 
in university and school of education research 
divisions. Economy in purchasing supplies 
and equipment is not always low initial cash 
outlay; it is initial outlay for the quality essen- 
tial to instruction efficiency. 


Standards of Need 

The need for books and supplies is deter- 
mined by curricular demands. Standards of 
quantity may be ascertained as discovered in 
the curriculum and through objective experi- 
mentation carried on by teachers under class- 
room conditions. 


Standards of Distribution 


The number of textbooks and supplies dis- 
tributed to each child each semester or term 
may be secured by analyzing the course of 
study to determine the requirements of cach 
class-period assignment. The quantity dis- 
tribution may be further studied in practice 
in the schools, and necessary adjustments made. 
Since a large amount of curricular flexibility is 
desirable for the individual school, there may 
be some variation between the theoretical 
assumptions and the practical need. The 
proper standards of distribution can be deter- 
mined satisfactorily only through careful re- 
search and experimentation under field condi- 
tions. After quantities and types have been 
determined, they may be translated into pupil- 
grade-semester distribution tables. 


Selection Procedure 


A good selection procedure may be described 
as follows. Need for a new textual, reference 
or visual material may arise owing to change 
in the courses of study, dissatisfaction with 
existing material, or because of the publication 
of new and better material. When new texts 
are produced, the publisher brings them to the 
attention of teachers and administrators through 
direct and mail advertising, reviews in pro- 
fessional publications, and, more personally 
and regularly through field representatives. 

A text or other aids may be rated by using 
some standard appraisal form, from the stand- 
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point of classroom use, basic materials, point 
of view, vocabulary, content, mechanics, and 
distinctive elements not found in other texts. 
The book may be appraised for its expression 
of curricular objectives and then actually 
tested under classroom conditions. The re- 
sults of classroom experiments should be fully 
recorded as evidence. After the evidence has 
been collected and written in report form, it 
should be considered by the superintendent, 
who finally submits it to the board of educa- 
tion for legal approval. This procedure may 
prevail in any- state that permits freedom of 
adoptive choice to the district. lt may also be 
used in states where the district has no specific 
authority to adopt, so that cumulative evidence 
may be gathered to submit to the state textbook 
commission concerning the validity of specific 
adoptions. 


Procedural mechanics. The service of text- 
books and supplies is'a mechanical ог organiza- 
tional procedure after standards of quality and 
quantity have been established. These activi- 
ties are the purchase, receiving, storage, and 
distribution of zzatériel. 

Experimentally devised standards of dis- 
tribution may serve as a procedural guide for 
the service of supplies. They determine the 
extent to which regular school requisitions for 
books, audio-visual aids, and instruction sup- 
plies may be automatically filled. If properly 
established and used, these standards will be 
flexible enough for each school's supply to 
vary with changing pupil load and weather 
conditions. In general, requests that do not 
-comply with distribution standards may be re- 
ferred to the superintendent, and his decision 
must be in the interests of efficient instruction. 


Books AND SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIAL 


Textbook Standards 


The selection of textbooks depends on the 
curriculum. Theoretically the textbook should 
reflect the social curriculum which in turn ге- 
flects the conceptual character of the public 
school. Whcere there is strong competition 
among textbook publishers, practically every 
curricular point of view can be met by one or 
more publications. Textbooks are produced 


by а two-way collaborative process. On the one 
hand the publisher depends on his authors and 
editors, who are invariably subject-matter and 
methods specialists in schools of education and 
school systems, to reflect curricular practice. 
On the other he depends on.his field represen- 
tatives for guidance as to what will sell. Asa 
result, publishers to a considerable extent tend 
to satisfy the average curriculum. Some of 
them publish regional and special state texts, 
and others undertake to present new and con- 
structive pedagogical features which, though 
immediately unprofitable, may pay off as gen- 
eral practice advances. In the main, however, 

ublishers follow rather than create trends. 

"he better publishers are more anxious to pro- 
duce a sound and salable product than they are 
to advance any special plea. Textbooks are 
written for teachers and must be acceptable to 
them: many a textbook adoption is not re- 
tained if the book does not meet teacher and 
pupil needs. 

In general, textbooks and audio-visual aids 
should be as dynamic as the education process ` 
itself. They are tools adapted to democratic 
purposes and should have an impartial outlook 
and scholarly preparation. They should be in 
harmony with democratic ideology and dis- 
tinctly free from selfish propagandistic motive. 
Current collateral reading and library books 
cannot bc expected to be impartial or to present 
a single point of view. Freedom of reaching 
demands that all points of view be available for 
study, according to individual maturity. Any 
teaching program that attempts to exclude 
publications or books which are not acceptable 
to a special pressure group is trcading on 
dangerous ground.  Censorship of text or 
collateral reading is the beginning of thought 
control, a practice entirely incompatible with 
the education of free men and women. The 
teaching profession has a definite responsibil- 
ity to protect students entrusted to its care 
from selfish group interests, including its own. 


Adoption Practices 


Ever since the textbook has been employed 
in American education there have been con- 
flicts between professional, publishing, and 
political interests. As a result all states now 
prescribe or regulate methods of textbook 
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States Prescribing Textbook Adoptions, 1950 


adoption. Library books, reference material 
and audio-visual aids fortunately do not come 
within these statutes, and school districts have 
considerable freedom in selecting these aids, 
even in states with a highly centralized educa- 
tion authority. Twenty-four states have 
statutes requiring the use of uniform textbooks 
cither for the state as a whole or within schools 
of specified grades. Figure 26 shows the 
states prescribing textbook adoptions. State 
uniformity is confined to the South and the far 
West, while New England, the Great Lakes 
region, and the Prairie States have maintained 
their tradition of local selection. Twelve 
state constitutions mention textbooks. The 
California, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Virginia constitutions require uniform texts 
within the state; the Colorado, and Wyoming 
constitutions prohibit state authorities from 
prescribing textbooks; Texas makes consti- 
tutional provision for textbooks at а 
expense; the constitutions of Illinois, Missis- 


1 In Connecticut the State Board has authority to 
prescribe textbooks but does not exercise it. 


sippi, South Dakota, and West Virginia de- 
mand that teachers or other school officials 
shall have no interest in the sale of textbooks 
in the school with which they are associated. 
In many other states the relations between 
teachers and textbook publishers are controlled 
by statute.? 

The trend toward state textbook uniformity 
started before 1905. Between 1905 and 1933 
the state of Washington changed from state to 
county uniformity; West Virginia returned to 
the state uniformity group while Oklahoma 
and Arkansas were added. 

Textbook “uniformity” may be either the 
rigid exclusive basal adoption of a single book 


2 Recent curricular expansions and the growth of 
dubious practices in widely separated parts of the 
country among athletic coaches, music teachers and 
other specialists in taking "discounts," “kickbacks” 
and “expressions of appreciation” from manufacturers 
and special community organizations have escaped the 
restrictions relating to textbooks. Unless such prac- 
tices are eliminated it may be desirable to amend the 
statutes already in existence to include equipment and 
supplies whether publicly furnished or recommended 
for private purchase. 
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or series, or the more flexible multiple listing 
of several approved books or series from which 
the local school unit may choose. The trend 
is toward multiple listing, particularly on the 
secondary school level. By 1949 several states 
— including Arkansas, California, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Texas — employed such multiple lists of text- 
books approved for adoption." 


Objections to uniformity. In state uniformity 
the selection is frequently made by individuals 
unfamiliar with the needs of different sections 
of the state. State adoptions produce inflexi- 
bility and are maladjusted to individual needs. 
The charges of incompetence, graft, and polit- 
ical considerations have been serious enough 
to cast grave doubts upon the procedure. 


State publication. Whether the state shall 
publish all textbooks for use in the public 
schools is a perennial question in many legis- 
latures. Some government officials and politi- 
cians are in favor of this practice because of 
the claim that it is less expensive, more uni- 
form, and encourages As Мр» and au- 
thorship. California, Kansas, Georgia, and 
Louisiana have the power to publish textbooks. 
States that have considered and rejected state 
publication include Georgia, 1913; Alabama, 
1915; Tennessee, 1925; and Mississippi, 1929, 
In 1930 Washington and Oregon committees 
reported unfavorably, and in 1933 Michigan 
rejected a plan to have textbooks printed in the 
state prisons.* Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming 
prohibit state authorities from publishing uni- 
form textbooks. 

California and Kansas, since 1912 and 1913 
respectively, have tried state printing of text- 
books,* publishing part or all of the texts for 
elementary and secondary schools. А study 
of state publication reveals no evidence 
that the process is cheaper in California than 
buying in an open competitive market. In 

1 Ward УУ. Keesecker, “Free Textbook Trends 
Across the Nation," School Life, Vol. 32, No. 3, pp. 
44, 45 (December, 1949). 

2 Part of these data were derived from John Е. 
Brown, State Publication of Schoolbooks, p. 1. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 

? Research Department, Kansas Legislative Council, 
Free Textbook Programs. Publication No. 103, pp. 5, 8, 
November, 1940. Topeka: The Council, 1940. 


fact, according to both Cubberley* and 
Brown, the reverse is true. State publication 
tends toward inflexibility in textbook changes, 
since economy in production is the dominant 
factor. It also gives the state an opportunity 
to control the content of textbooks. Truth 
and scholarly talent are not determined by state 
lines, and the catholicity and breadth of view 
of authors are valuable elements in the com- 
petitive system of publication by private enter- 
prise. The case for state publication of text- 
books is not strong in theory or practice. 
The unusual interpretive power exercised by 
the bureaucratic executive branches of federal 
and state governments, and the power exercised 
by these agencies through the control of grants- 
in-aid and other funds, make their ventures in 
preparing textbooks extremely dangerous. 


Adopting authority. The бори authority 
in sixteen states is the state board of education. 
In one state the state superintendent is the 
adopting authority. State boards or commis- 
sions, other than the state board of education, 
have the authority to adopt textbooks in nine 
states.6 Local school boards enjoy some de- 
gree of autonomy in the selection of textbooks 
in the remaining twenty-two states. Prac- 
tices vary to include the sharing of responsi- 
bility by the state authority and the local board 
of education, the joint participation in textbook 
adoption by county and local education author- 
ities, and the sole exercise of the adoption au- 
thority by the local school board." To permit 
local community school boards complete free- 
dom in the adoption of textbooks provides the 
greatest flexibility and the means for adjusting 
to varying local needs. 


Textbooks at Public Expense 


The wealth of the state and nation may be 
used to educate the children of the several 


‘Е. P. Cubberley, “The State Publication of Text- 
books," Thirtieth Yearbook, Part 11, Chapter 13, of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 1931. 

$ John Е. Brown, op. cit. 

5 Ward W. Keesecker, State Boards of Education and 
Chief State School Officers. Bulletin No. 12, pp. 95, 96. 
Office of Education. Washington: Gov't. Printing 
Office, 1950. 

? Ward УУ. Keesecker, “Free Textbook Trends 
Across the Nation," School Life, Vol. 32, No. 3, p- 45 
(December, 1949). 


TABLE 8 


Provisions MADE ву STATES FOR Техтвоокз, 1947-48 


State Textbook Adoption Textbooks at State Expense 
Percentage of 
Sau езде осе Systems 
State рша, Schools (Public roviding Text- 
дары ea E е ка ш паса Privato) ВЈ 
Subject xpense 
Ala. Yes 1-12 1 Yes 1-6 Public Only 
Ariz. Yes 1-8 1 Yes 1-8 Public Only 
Ark. Yes 1-8 5-10 | Yes 1-8 Public Only 
Calif. Yes 1-8 1-5 No ОЗЕ 
Colo No No 
Conn No* MT. CMM No uU 
Del. Yes 1-12 3 Yes 1-12 | Public Only 
Fla. Yes 1-12 Varies | Yes 1-12 | Public Only 
Ga. Yes 1-12 5 Yes 1-12 | Public Only 
Idaho Yes 1-12 2 No ie 
ИП Мо „жй Мо 
Ind Yes 1-12 3 No 
lowa No Jb No 
Kans Yes 1-12 1 No sent 
Ky. Yes 1-12 ез Yes 1-8 Public Only 
La. Yes 1-12 2 Yes 1-12 | Pub. Paroch. & Priv. 
Maine No жен Мо Же 
ма Мо Мо 
Mass No No 
Mich No No 
Minn No AN aet No "T 
Miss. Yes 1-12 1 Үез 1-12 | Pub. Paroch. & Priv. |: 
Mo. No А Yes** 1-8 Public Only 
Mont No No 
Neb No No 
Nev Yes 1-8 2 No 
N.H No No 
NJ No No 
N.Mex Yes 1-12 5 Yes 1-12 
N.Y, No Je No 
N.C Yes 1-12 1 Yes 1-8 
N.Dak No pas No 
Ohio No No 
Okla. Yes 1-12 5 Yes 1-3 
Oreg. Yes 1-12 11 Мо 
Ра. Мо Мо 
КЛ. Хо Мо 
SG: Yes 1-12 2 Rental # 1-12 
S.Dak. No ate rei МО uses 
Tenn. Yes 1-12 5 Yes 1-6 Public Only 5 
Tex. Yes 1-12 1-5 Yes 1-12 | Public Only | e 
Utah Yes 1-12 34 No оос З ЖАН АИ ЕЕЕ 100 (Gr. 1-8) 
Vt. No Sei No Эл. ТО оса ка ва ле 100 
Ма. Yes 1-12 4 Yes** 1-7 Public Only 13.6** 
Wash. No No лз» I ERS E E, 100 
W.Va. Yes 1 Yes*** 1-8 Public Only 10 
Wis. No t! CANE E ее кара о СОВА 
Wyo. No нео ++. э» T nU 100 


* State board, however, has authority to prescribe books to be used. 
** Funds provided for local purchase of books for elementary grades. 
# Paid by popii or by local districts or counties. 
*** Primarily for needy children. ~ я 
The Forty-Eight State School Systems. Washington: The Council of State Governments, 1949. (Reproduced by 


permission of the publishers.) 
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states in public schools, regardless of where the 
wealth may be centered or where the children 
may reside. If the current-expense dollar is 
broken down, and adequate allowance is made 
for instruction aids, all other expenses total 
ninety-five to ninety-eight cents. The balance 
of two to five cents represents the cost of 
greatly needed teaching aids. It is absurd to 
advocate the expenditure of ninety-five to 
ninety-eight cents for current operation and 
then argue that it is socially indefensible to 
provide the slight remainder from public funds. 
Such reasoning is hard to understand unless 
the growth of the attitude toward free text- 
books and free education is considered. When 
public education was firmly established during 
the Jacksonian era, it was appealingly presented 
to the people as "free education." Nothing 
can be further from the truth! Public education 
is not "free" in any sense. [t is a publicly 
supported, cooperative, social enterprise, which 
enables the people to buy education for their 
children inexpensively with publicly sub- 
scribed tax dollars. Through public coop- 
eration, education drops from the luxury 
class of privately’ supported effort to demo- 
cratic levels that all can afford. The notion 
that public education is socialistic is of course 
true — to the same extent that the fire and 
police departments, public sanitation, and the 
post office are socialistic. While the people 
have accepted larger outlays for public educa- 
tion, they still cling to outworn attitudes to- 
ward “free textbooks and instruction supplies.” 
Parental purchase of textbooks and supplies 
is much more expensive than cooperative 
purchase by the schools. When the schools 
purchase books, it is also possible to provide a 
wider selection which enriches the course of 
study, and to introduce new books which in- 
crease the flexibility in instruction. 
The movement for publicly furnished text- 
books began more than a century ago,! and in 
1 Textbooks at public expense were authorized in 
Philadelphia in 1818. The first statewide law to 
furnish textbooks was enacted in Massachusetts in 
1884 and in Maine in 1889. Twelve states had en- 
acted mandatory free textbook laws by 1900. Thirty- 
two states had textbook laws in 1915, of which fifteen 
were mandatory and seventeen were permissive in 
character. In 1934 twenty-five states and the District 
of Columbia had mandatory laws and twenty had per- 
missive laws. 


1949 seventeen states were furnishing books 
at state expense throughout the elementary 
school levels, varying from grades 1—3 to 1-8. 
Eight of these seventeen states also furnished 
textbooks on the secondary level through the 
twelfth grade. Eighteen states were supply- 
ing the same instruction aids or, a state-wide 
basis through district expense; two states 
were limiting their district appropriations to 
elementary education; and varying numbers of 
districts in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New 
York, South Carolina, and West Virginia 
were paying for this essential budgetary item.? 

Fifteen states limit by law the furnishing of 
textbooks at public expense to public schools 
only. These are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. With the exception of four: 
states, the others do not furnish instruction 
aids to non-public schools, as a matter of gen- 
eral policy. 

Louisiana, Mississippi, and New Mexico 
furnish free textbooks to public, parochial, 
and private schools. Indiana has a rental 
system which accomplishes the same purpose 
through its public libraries. 

Four states also have laws permitting the 
rental of textbooks: Illinois, Indiana, Oregon, 
and South Carolina. 


Expenditures. Although the tendency to- 
ward multiple textbook adoptions is increasing, 
the single textbook is still customary in local 
school districts. The average cost in selected 
states in 1944 was $1.14 for each elementary 
school child and $2.15 for secondary school 
students, or an over-all average of only $1.33. 
Since they represent only textbook expense, 
these sums are still well under the theoretical 
two to five per cent presented earlier as a rea- 
sonable outlay for all instruction aids.* 


Adequacy. Regardless of whether textbooks 
are provided at state or local school-district 
expense, the question of adequacy is always 
poen In both cases demands on the budget 
or salaries are strong enough to reduce in- 


2 See Table 8, page 197. 
3 See Table 9, page 199. 4 
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struction aids, plant maintenance, and even 
instruction activities below the point of ade- 
quacy. There are seldom enough collateral 
and current reading materials and library books 
in districts of less than 50,000 population. 
Even in the wealthier districts, boards of edu- 
cation may expend from $50,000 to $100,000 
on physical school libraries and then refuse 
to provide continuing appropriations of a few 
thousand dollars annually for books. Many 
school-library shelves are filled with outworn 
supplementary texts and gifts from children 
and parents. Frequently Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations are invited to equip school libraries, 
an act for which the board of education alone 
is responsible. 

The board of education should not be blamed 
for inadequacy in texts, current reference 
material, or library books. The blame rests 
squarely on the teaching profession within 
school districts and in its state and national 
organization, because it is largely a result of 
poor interpretation of the importance of in- 
struction aids to the board and community and 
is not caused by unwillingness of either of these 
popular agencies to equip their public schools. 


Professional opinion. Professional opinion 
favors publicly furnished textbooks of greater 
adequacy, selected textual material without 
political or pressure group interference, con- 
tinued research for improving textual material, 
critical trial of material under classroom con- 
ditions, and teachers participating in the selec- 
tion of texts. It disapproves state adoption of 
texts, although it is not unfavorable to uniform 
state curriculums; it condemns all unethical 
practices in selection of all instructional aids 
by the teaching profession, publishing houses, 
and other commercial firms,’ and it is strongly 
unfavorable toward state publication of text-, 
books. 


Tendencies. The movement for textbooks 
furnished at public expense is continuing 
slowly. The future will probably see а 
gradual shift of states from the permissive to 
the mandatory group. Current textbook laws 
apply generally to elementary and lower 
secondary grades, The lag in textbook laws 

1 Department of Classroom Teachers and Research 
Division, National Education Association, Ethics for 


Teachers. Discussion pamphlet No. 5, рр. 13, 14 
Washington: the Association, 1945. 


TABLE 9 


Техтвоок Cost Per Рори, IN SELECTED ЅТАТЕЅ* 


State Elementary 
Alabama $ .76 
Arizona 79 
Arkansas .60 
Kentucky 92 
Louisiana 75 
Maine 1.58 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
Missouri 1.62 
Montana 2.09 
New Hampshire 1.26 
New Jersey 
North Carolina 58 
Oregon 1.70 
Rhode Island 1.00 
South Carolina 56 
Vermont 1.45 
a 
Average Cost 1.14 


Elementary 


Secondary and 
Secondary 
$ $ 
2.32 
2.45 
1,25 
93 
2.39 
2.32 
1.73 
2.15 1.33 


* U.S. Office of Education, State Provisions for Free Textbooks and Instructional Materials, Bulletin No. 1, 1944. 
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for secondary grades through the fourteenth 
year will gradually be overcome by amend- 
ment. 

As curricular revision receives more empha- 
sis and the school library increases in impor- 
tance, more elementary and secondary programs 
will drop the single-textbook course of study. 
Use of a single text supplemented by extra 
reading material, or multiple texts, is gaining 
steadily. Some city systems experiment with 
producing their own textual material, particu- 
larly in spelling, to secure greater flexibility 
than is thought possible with the conventional 
.case-bound book. Some educators and edu- 
cationists have long advocated using expend- 
able paper-bound unit texts that may be con- 
structively consumed within the teaching 
period for which they are devised. There is 
a belief that the single use of the paper-bound 
or unit texts would be more advantageous and 
economical than the use and re-use of the case- 
bound book. The paper-bound text would cost 
somewhat less per unit, and the elimination of 
textbook accounting, and repair and recondi- 
tioning, would represent savings. The pub- 
lishers’ costs in handling exchange books and 
discounts would likewise be saved. Under the 
expendable book plan each child would receive 
new and clean textual material. The growing 
popularity of workbooks and text-notebooks, 
and of paper-bound supplementary books, may 
point a trend toward more general acceptance 
of the expendable book plan. 


Avupto-VisuaL Атр5 


Audio-visual aids include charts, exhibits, 
maps, models, motion and still projections, art, 
pictures in texts and in classrooms, radio, and 
recordings, and even the entire school plant 
and all of its activities. Consideration here 
will be given only to those materials generally 
classed as instruction supplies. Although cer- 
tain phases of audio-visual aids are as old as 
the school itself, newer media and better uses 
of these media have made this area a much 
publicized movement" in education." Audio- 


1 More than a dozen trade or service publications 
appear to be devoted almost exclusively to this subject, 
including the following: Business Screen, Educational 
Screen, Film and Radio Guide, Film World, and See and 
Hear. 


visual aids technically include supplies and 
equipment. Supplies may be films, pictures, 
models and maps; equipment includes motion- 
picture cameras and projectors, television, 
EEIE a. radio, sound recorders and 


reproducers, and other long-life media for: 


using expendable audio-visual material. 

While the problem of textbooks, current and 
collateral reading, and library books has not 
been a particularly burning question with pub- 
lic school systems during the past decade, 
almost every district is excited about audio- 
visual aids. Opinion ranges from the belief 
that audio-visual aids will be more important in 
future teaching than printed material and even 
teachers, to the more reasonable view that 
these newer aids are merely another possibil- 
ity of enriching and improving the teaching 
process. 

Partly because of the nature of the material, 
and partly because of the stage of development 
of public education at which audio-visual aids 
were introduced, they have not suffered from 
the handicaps that “free textbooks" did. In 
1945-46 the per capita expenditures for audio- 
visual aids and their service ranged from thirty- 
two cents in cities over 100,000 population to 
$1.68 in districts under 5000 population. The 
over-all expenditure in all city districts can- 
vassed was thirty-three cents. The major 
portion of audio-visual aids is furnished by the 
district. Much of the equipment required for 
these purposes has been purchased by the dis- 
trict from public revenue receipts or through 
gifts by Parent-Teacher Associations and 
other agencies. The general and sensible trend 
is toward district financing. 

Many agencies have become conscious of 
this highly promoted aid. Colleges and uni- 
versities in different sections of the country, 
state departments of public instruction, and 
even groups of districts have developed film 
and slide loan and renting services. Some uni- 
versities have been experimenting with radio 
programs directed into the classroom, while 


2 National Education Association, “Audio-Visual 
Education in City School Systems," Research Bulletin, 
24:4:159-65 (December, 1946). 5 

з Virginia supplies all public schools with audio- 
visual aids at state expense; Louisiana supplies 
public, parochial, and private schools. 
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Cleveland and Chicago have tried the direct use 
of radio for teaching under certain emergency 
conditions. There is no real evidence of the 
effectiveness of these plans nor of audio-visual 
aids as a whole. 

As in all new movements requiring some 
technical skill and central control, one of the 
first occurrences was the development of de- 
partments of “Audio-Visual Education,” and 
another "specialist" was added to the already 
long list of those who are helping fractionalize 
the teaching function. Some school systems 
sensibly use the audio-visual department 
merely as a central service agency, allowing 
great freedom to the teacher in selection and 
use. Where separate departments have been 
created, the cost of service is naturally much 
higher than in centers where audio-visual aids 
are used directly by the teacher. Simplified 
and improved equipment, and experience 
gained in experimenting indicate that after 
the first wave of enthusiasm has passed, audio- 
visual aids will take their place among other 
instruction aids on the basis of their relative 
importance. While extremely valuable when 
intelligently used as teacher-directed aids, 
they fall short of many of the ultra-enthusiastic 
claims made for them by promotion-minded 
specialists. It is doubtful whether they will 
ever eliminate or even depreciate the textbook. 
"They can, however, add much to the interest 
and effectiveness of teaching. 


INSTRUCTION SUPPLIES 


All school districts provide for operating 
and administrative supplies in their annual 
budget. Many divergent practices result from 
this procedure. Some districts provide all 
instruction supplies free from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade; others furnish sup- 
plies to children in the elementary and junior 
high schools. The general practice is to furnish 
supplies only to the elementary schools; to 
furnish few supplies without charge to the in- 
dividual child. The use of the more dramatic 
audio-visual aids has tended to decrease de- 
pendence upon such other instructional aids as 
individual textbooks and instructional sup- 
plies. 


School Stores 


Where supplies are not furnished, two major 
practices prevail. One is for the school to 
write a general requirement which is filled 
by the neighborhood drug or candy stores, 
though at an alarmingly high mark-up com- 
pared to wholesale prices. The second prac- 
tice, which is increasingly popular with chil- 
dren and parents, is the operation of a school 
store. Here the children purchase textbooks 
and supplies at wholesale price plus ten per 
cent to cover the cost of the service. Since 
boards of education do not charge the store 
for rent, light, and heat, a margin of ten per 
cent is enough to meet all personal service 
charges and even to provide sizeable reserves. 
In some districts small retail vendors sell books 
and supplies to elementary pupils while school 
stores operate for secondary-school students. 
Another variation is for the school to rent 
books to the student for a nominal charge on a 
semester or annual basis. There is little differ- 
ence in cost between the operation of the book- 
store and the rental system. 


School Service 


Where the school system furnishes frec 
textbooks and supplies, these are purchased 
directly for the school or secured from a cen- 
tral storehouse by requisition. They are dis- 
tributed to the children from the secondary- 
school storeroom by the classroom teacher in 
the elementary school. In some instances 
textbooks are serviced through the school 
library, while supplies are administered 
through the school storeroom. The central 
office maintains control by running inventories 
and periodic inspection to determine accuracy. 
Current practice accepts a reasonable loss in 
textbooks and supplies as opposed to the older 
system of forcing each child to pay for damages. 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


The service of supplies involves the staff 
activities of purchasing, receiving, storing, and 
distributing material. 


Purchasing 


Purchasing includes the determination of 
need. The total needs of a school system 
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must be determined a year in advance, since 
the legal authority to satisfy these needs is 
derived from the official budget. The first 
responsibility is to determine total require- 
ments through applying standards of distribu- 
tion to the anticipated total membership, the 
extent of the physical plants weighed in terms 
of past experience. Supply budgetary needs 
may be ascertained by the specific departments 
or, if adequate standards of distribution have 
been developed, by the staff specialist in charge 
of this activity. 

After the total appropriations for books and 
supplies have been legally approved by the 
board of education, the next act is to secure bids 
from purveyors of books and supplies on the 
basis of educational and operating specifica- 
tions. Purchasing by competitive bidding is 
preferred, except for small amounts or perish- 
able materials like vegetables for lunchrooms 
or live fish for biology. Where the total 
amount of supplies is known, periodic delivery 
may be stipulated in the purchasing contract. 

After delivery has been made and the receipt 
certified by checking for quality and amount, 
this record is transmitted to the finance division 
for payment. Materials that are purchased in 
annual quantities are then distributed in the 
central storeroom bins according to the method 
of accounting and classifying. The most com- 
mon system provides for running or bin in- 
ventories that contain statements of acquisition 
and withdrawals. This enables determining 
the extent of inventory at any сте, and this 
information may be used as a basis for addi- 
‘tional purchases. 

Distribution 

Books and supplies should be drawn from the 
central storeroom only upon requisition by 
competent individuals, building principals, and 
staff members. If the requisitions are ap- 
proved, delivery is made. Requisitions that 
are not in keeping with standards of distribu- 
tion may be sent to the superintendent, who is 
responsible for final approval. 


Accounting 


The accounting activities include main- 
taining running inventories in the schools and 
in the storeroom, recording requisitions, at- 


tending to purchasing and distribution, and 
keeping the cost records that the district may _ 
need. Accounting for materials and supplies, 
involving the general and appropriation ledgers, _ 
is the responsibility of the financial division, _ 
Supply accounting is a subsidiary record ace = 
пуку, essential to maintaining complete ac- _ 
counting procedures and invaluable for detailed _ 
auditing. 


Personnel 


The personnel of a highly specialized supply 
division are a purchasing specialist, a store- 
keeper, requisition clerks, stenographers, and 
supply clerks. In a small system these special- 
izations may be combined in a single person. 

The manner in which standards of quality 
and quantity in instruction and operating sup- 
plies, equipment, and textbooks are function- 
ally determined is illustrated in Figure 27. 

The extent of essential instruction and 
operating supplies is large. The number of 
items on the city school system's supply list 
readily runs into the hundreds. Such supply 
lists include thousands of items when care- 
fully written specifications differentiate be- 
tween items in like categories. The range of. 
material is also unusually wide. The city 
school supply service is exceedingly compli- 
cated and requires capable personnel for its 
efficient operation. 


Current Practice 


Current administrative practice in the service 
of textbooks and supplies may be considered 
by type of district. These descriptions apply «| 
chiefly to those districts where freedom to 
select is retained by the district. 


Small Districts 


Independent teacher. The independent-teacher 
district rarely furnishes supplies or textbooks 
except where required by law. Where local 
systems of textual adoption prevail, either the 
county superintendent or the common school- 
district board, or both, make the selections. 
The teacher has no voice in the proceedings. 
The board purchases the meager operating 
supplies. Most of the texts used by the chil- 
dren are old and well-worn, the heritage from 
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older children in the family. Textbooks cur- 
rently used in city schools may take five to 
ten years to penetrate to the one-room school, 
because of local thrift and resistance to change, 
but this time lag is becoming shorter with im- 
provement in communication. 


Independent principal. 1n the small independ- 
ent-principal organization, the principal usu- 
ally determines the texts to be used and also 
submits the minimum administrative supplies 
for board of education approval. Where text- 
books are locally selected, the teacher in the 
typical system has little voice in text selection, 
though teacher participation seems to be in- 
creasing. Texts are often selected by the 
рс on the basis of sales presentation by 
publishers’ representatives. 

The true relation of publishers’ representa- 
tives to the executive is not generally known. 
There is relatively little direct “graft” in the 
sale of textbooks through local adoptions. Some- 
times a bookman may contribute to campaign 
expenses of a board of education candidate, 
but mere often he is willing to do some per- 
sonal spade work for him.2 The bookman 
travels about and knows what is going on in 
the state. Не makes friends with board 
members and his opinion is often respected. 
He generally knows well in advance of institu- 
tional placement agencies where vacancies 
will occur and his quiet recommendation is 
sometimes a potent element in the selection 
of superintendents and principals. The book- 
man is usually a former administrator or 
teacher ит and can frequently give helpful 
professional aid and counsel. Mon supervis- 
ing principals and small-town superintendents 
find it wise to make good and fast friends of 
the bookmen. This practice has advantages, 
and its drawbacks are not serious. The keen 
competition among publishers has resulted in a 
condition in which the products of rival com- 
panies are of dependable quality. The choice 


1 There is still a substantial annual sale of McGuffey 
Readers in rural areas of certain states. 

2 The bookmen themselves have formed regional or 
state associations to encourage higher standards of 
competition. А national association, (Professional 
Bookmen of America) issues a code of ethical practice 
and actively seeks to professionalize the work of text- 
book representatives. 


of possible authors is so large and the central 
editorial office supervision and direction so 
p that American textbooks are generally of 

igh quality. Even when a superintendent 
may find it necessary to spread his purchases 
he is sure of getting satisfactory books, and the 
competition gives him a wide choice among 
books which will fit his particular curricular 
requirements. 

Smaller school systems also follow minimum 
state curriculums most closely. Others may 
actually accept curricular outlines designed by 
professionals for specific texts. The single 
textbook is the rule in the independent-prin- 
cipal district. Since instructional supplies are 
only rarely furnished by the school, they in- 
volve no procedure. 


Medium-Sized Districts 


The teachers generally begin to have some 
voice in selecting textbooks in cities of medium 
size, especially in progressive situations. Some- 
times this voice consists only in approving 
texts that superintendents have already recom- 
mended to supervisors or principals, and in 
other cases the teacher acts as a routine ap- 
proval agent to a committee of principals. 
Regardless of degree of influence, the signifi- 
cant fact is that the importance of the teacher 
as a contributing agent has been recognized. 
The superintendents incline to maintaining 
friendly relations with bookmen who will be of 
help to them, as well as to meeting textbook 
needs. 

In the more progressive centers within this 
classification unusually sensible methods have 
been evolved for selecting textbooks and 
determining supply standards. Committees 
of teachers energetically examine textual 
offerings and make experimental trial under 
classroom conditions. The superintendent 
generally accepts the teachers’ findings without 
question and recommends them for adoption 
to the board of education. r 
mendations for types and quantities of supplies 
also receive unusual consideration. 

Purchasing practice varies from the smaller 
centers where the superintendent acts as 
purchasing agent to the larger districts where 
this activity has been delegated to a purchas- 
ing agent. The board of education inter- 


Teacher recom- . 


| 
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feres less frequently with the purchase of 
supplies or equipment. Coal is not bought 
blindly by the ton from local dealers, but is 
purchased on the basis of b.t.u. content, and 
post-purchase tests for quality are made. 
Large purchases may be made at a considerable 
saving to the school district from wholesalers 
instead of from the local retailer. 

The more progressive medium-sized dis- 
tricts show an efficiency in the operation of 
their service of textbooks and supplies that is 
only exceeded in some large-city districts. 


Large Districts 


The larger urban districts may be considered 
in two groups. In the first local politics per- 
meate the system and all its practices. The 
second contains examples of efficient organiza- 
tion. 

In the first group the teachers are frequently 
cowed by the autocracy of executive practice; 
they either submit or are subjected to annoy- 
ance and reprisals through arbitrary appraisal, 
the use of the transfer device, or loss of pro- 
motion. Where local adoptions prevail, text- 
books are determined directly by the superin- 
tendent according to the desires of the board or 
through complaisant committees who make 
acceptable recommendations. The standards 
of supplies and equipment may be low. 
Vendors complain that in certain cities the 
“sweetening” of a board member or purchas- 
ing personnel is a routine preliminary to the 
serious consideration of a bid. Presents are 
given to board members, professional person- 
nel, and local political leaders. 

Local individuals who stand well with the 
political organization receive contracts at 
prices higher than open-market buying. Qual- 
ity in purchasing is discarded for political 
favoritism. While there is little possibility of 
graft in the highly standardized and com- 
petitive textbook field, such opportunism re- 
mains in many less regulated supply, equip- 
ment, and school plant divisions. Sometimes 
all three activities are carefully coordinated to 


work into this ugly scheme. School buildings 
may be designed with coal bunkers so small 
that almost daily delivery is necessary. Speci- 
fications for supplies, equipment, and building 
material are frequently “cold,” which implies 
a higher price and the inevitable graft that 
accompanies it." 

Where board of education members are too 
closely interested in the personalities of suc- 
cessful bidders and in narrow specifications, 
these conditions inevitably prevail. Neither 
the purveyors of supplies and equipment nor 
the professional personnel enjoy them. The 
salesmen must meet the situation in order to 
sell, and the professional personnel concur or 
lose their positions. 

The second class of large-city districts pre- 
sents the opposite tendency. Here, board of 
education members exercise to an ever-increas- 
ing degree legislative and appraisal activities, 
delegating with carefully defined policies and 
procedures the executive acts essential to the 
operation of the schools. 

Teacher committees exercise much inde- 
pendent power over selecting books in local 
adoption states. These committees may in- 
clude only teachers; or they may also have 
principals and supervisors in their membership. 
The results of their classroom experiments 
frequently determine the choice of books. 
Their experience with supplies sets the stand- 
ard of quality. Standards of distribution are 
determined by need and not by guessing or 
political consideration. The purchasing per- 
sonnel are capable in their work and above 
suspicion in their trade relations. 

Some of these districts even exclude book- 
men and supply men from direct contact with 
the teachers to insure completely objective 
results. Others, more sensibly, invite vendors 
to present their claims to teacher committees 
under conditions favorable to all. The actual 
factors of need and intelligent purchasing are 
always dominant. 

1A “cold” Pete is one so worded that only 

а 


a single manufactured article сап һе purchased if its 
conditions are observed. 
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From the organic or functional point of view personnel are judged by their efficiency 
in the facilitation of instruction, the supreme purpose of the schools. Obviously, their 
selection, promotion, and discharge should depend on their contribution to the 
instruction process and not to any job equity. It is absurd to expect that if the state 


has certified a teacher’s competence, 


some community organization, that 


employment. 
as that of personnel. 
ciency. 


and if his initial efficiency has been established in 
the state and community owe him permanent 
The interest of the community and children is at least as important 
Continuous tenure can only be defended during a period of effi- 


All personnel are a part of the executive activity and should be so considered in 
organization: specialized classification merely arises from size, and does not in any 
way affect the functional concept of purpose. 


NEED ron PERSONNEL 


Demand and Supply 


Supply and demand in the teaching profes- 
sion run in cycles. Lack of over-all planning 
for teachers and competition among teacher 
training agencies has produced as many teach- 
ers as possible. During periods of deflation 
and depression the result is a dangerous over- 
supply; during inflation and national crisis 
(such as war) when teachers’ salaries are low, 
there is usually an undersupply. Undersupply 
first calls back the teachers with submarginal 
training, those who have grown too old men- 
tally if not physically, and anyone to whom a 
“special” certificate can be given without too 
many blushes. The next step is an almost 
hysterical recruitment drive by laymen, teacher- 
training agencies, and teachers. Almost every- 
thing is done except to raise salaries ade- 
quately, provide proper working conditions, 
and consider teachers as full citizens. Long- 
range institutional planning and adequate sal- 
aries and working conditions will do more to 
make teaching attractive to more capable 
people than anything else. There has never 
been an adequate supply of well-educated 


teachers, and there is no provision for an ade- 
quate continuing survey of the need for teach- 
ers. 


Determining of Types 

The first problem confronting local officers 
is to determine what types of personnel are 
needed. There are two parts to this problem: 
replacing or enlarging existing types, and 
creating new types. Since some aspects of 
education have been operating for many years, 
the state has specified several types of person- 
nel through the process of legal certification. 
Local boards of education also have certain 
policies based on community experience. 
Examples of these policies may be found in re- 
strictions or specifications that often appear 
in the legal contracts between boards of educa- 
tion and teachers. Impertinent as many of 
these invasions of personal life may scem, they 
cannot be overlooked as practical specifications. 

After state legal requirements and local poli- 
cies have been met, the third step is to analyze 
the work done by existing related personnel 
to determine the value of the new work. The 

1 See Willard S. Elsbree, The American Teacher, 
Chapter 22. New York: ‘American Book Co., 1939. 
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proposed work should be carefully studied to 
judge its relation to existing activities, and to 
consider all of the consequences which will 
follow its adoption. The introduction of new 
types of personnel should be prepared by edu- 
cation of existing personnel to the new 
work and relationships, and interpretation of 
the program to the community. 


Standards of Types 


Each school system should have carefully de- 
fined objective standards or job specifications 
for all activities. The teaching of reading, 
history, geography, homemaking, general 
shop, and the like, can be defined by the skills, 
knowledge, and experience desired. These 
specifications make it possible to consider sex, 
training, age, and experience when employing 
personnel. For new or gradually developing 
activities, the standards should be much more 
elastic." 

Existing personnel should be carefully de- 
scribed by types, and charts of the types should 
be maintained. Every degree of specialization 
should be described to help determine methods 
of satisfying need. Existing types may be 
divided into professional and non-professional, 
on the basis of preparation for work and not of 
social or caste differences. 


Determination of Numbers 


The number of personnel in all categories is 
dependent on the policy of the board of educa- 
tion as to what constitutes a work load, the 
form of organization, the desirable size of class 
or work unit, the number of children, and the 
teaching method. The work load is deter- 
mined by board of education policy. Narrow 
emphasis upon little more than the number of 
students by superintendents and accrediting 
associations has resulted in a false idea of what 
constitutes a normal teacher load. Analyzed 
functionally, the work of the teacher may be 
considered in five major categories: teaching 
and the efforts of preparation connected with 
it; counseling children through home room ог 
another organization; administrative activities; 
interpreting to maintain cooperation and under- 


1 See Chapter 28 for state tendencies to specify 
types through restrictive certification. 


standing between home and school; and having 
time for growth and improvement. 

Very little consideration is yet given to any 
of these factors except the number of students, 
As a result teachers are so overburdened with 
direct teaching that counseling, interpretation, 
and growth receive insufficient attention. This 
leads to the unwarranted assumption that the 
teacher is an inadequate counselor or inter- 
preter. The truth is that few systems have 
yet made real provisions for these aspects of 
teaching. 

The measurement of work load for adminis- 
trators, staff-members, clinical specialists, 
doctors, nurses, visiting teachers, and the non- 
professional staff is simpler and more objective 
than that of the teacher — the most compli- 
cated and important job. To the extent that 
numbers must be based upon the children to 
be served, an increase in the membership de- 
mands a corresponding increase in the number 
of teachers, while a decline in the number of 
children means a contraction of teachers. It is 
difficult, however, to apply this single factor to 
all situations. 

For example, it was difficult то decrease the 
number of teachers during the later depression 
and early war years when there were fewer 
elementary children. There had been no inter- 
pretation of sensible class size to the people, 
and the teacher organizations in large centers 
who knew conditions resisted efforts to reduce. 
The entire problem could have been solved by 
a long-range interpretation program. The 
absence of long-range planning and interpreta- 
tion, plus inflation, made it practically impos- 
sible to maintain real wages for teachers and 
reduce teacher-load when post-war children 
began to overcrowd the schools. 


Changes in method. Changes in teaching 


method also influence the number of personnel 
required. Self-directed student activity which 
provides for individual differences may make 
smaller classes desirable. The nature of the 
subject, the desired objectives, and the maturity 
of the student also play a part. The number of 
teachers or other personnel is determined by 
developing new positions or rejecting certain 
positions; by turnover or separations. Illness, 
resignation, retirement, and discharge create 


a 
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vacancies. In many school systems the only 
demand is caused by permanent separations of 
existing personnel. Replacement does not 
affect positions, but only the number of new 
individuals to be secured. These activities 
are graphically illustrated in Figure 28. 


SATISFACTION OF NEED 


Procurement is conditioned by requirements, 
sources, professional qualifications, general 
qualifications, hiring, and the possibilities of 
successful orientation to the school system. 


Sources of Personnel 


Inexperienced personnel. The best source for 
inexperienced teacher personnel is the place- 
ment or supply bureaus maintained by training 
institutions. А possible secondary source is 
the supply bureaus maintained but not fully de- 
veloped’ by professional organizations. There 
is also the commercial supply bureau which 
furnishes teachers to local districts but charges 
а commission. If professional organization 
and institutional supply bureaus could cooper- 
ate to develop regional teacher supply agencies, 
no teacher would need to pay for securing a 
position. 


a) 
Activity Need 
Agency 
Technique 


Personnel Records Superintendent's Office 


209 


The experienced hiring official knows the 
strength of institutional supply bureaus through 
his own experience, the reputation of the insti- 
tution, and his knowledge of the ability of 
faculty members. Institutions naturally want 
to place as many of their graduates as possible, 
and so they do not underrate them. A capable 
superintendent can determine the soundness 
of institutional claims by examining individual 
records, by conferring with faculty and appli- 
cants, and by carefully examining other per- 
tinent factors. 


Experienced personnel. ‘The home system 
should first be studied to see whether there are 
personnel already available for new or ad- 
vanced work. Other districts always have 
teachers who want to change, and many of 
them keep applications in a number of other 
districts. The reputation of successful teach- 
ers and administrators passes quickly from 
district to district, and an alert director of 
personnel need never be without sources of 
experienced persons. In addition, the place- 
ment bureaus of centers offering graduate 
training maintain more extensive services than 
those working solely on the undergraduate 
level. There is also the supply bureau oper- 


(2) (3) (4) 
Transmission Investigation Determination 
of Need of Need : of Need 


Policy of Board 


Notification 


Figure 28. 
The Determination of Need for Personnel 
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ated by the organized teaching profession. The 
last possible source should be commercial sup- 
ply bureaus. 


ром personnel. The usual 
sources for non-professional personnel lie 


within the district, Larger city districts that 
have standards of quality and type also have 
periodic oral and written examinations to pro- 
vide a backlog of candidates. Although it has 
been customary to hire on political or social 
recommendations, public school operation is 
gradually being divorced from politics and 
spoils. 


General Qualifications 


There are five general qualifications for 
personnel common to the experienced and in- 
experienced: vitality, emotional stability, in- 
telligence, social qualities, and training. 


Vitality. The work of the teacher and ad- 
ministrator, although not characterized by the 
intensive competition so obvious in the com- 
mercial and industrial world, is still much more 
arduous than is generally assumed. While the 

‚ physical exertion, except in physical education 
and. athletics, is probably less than in many 
other types of employment, teaching and 
administration produce a nervous strain equiva- 
lent to that in many public offices. The 
teacher and administrator are always on exhibi- 
tion; the positions involve the strain of produc- 
ing effects upon others; and this strain is 
further complicated, in small systems, by 
demands upon their time in community and 
church services over the weekend. Restric- 
tions on the private life of the teacher, emo- 
tional difficulties growing out of banning 
women teachers from marriaze, and auto- 
cratic administration may combine to increase 
strain. 


Good vitality is essential to successful 


teaching, not only in its reflex influence upon 
the children, but also in minimizing the number 
of interruptions due to general fatigue. How- 
ever, too much emphasis is placed on the 
physical perfection of teachers instead of their 
vitality, a much broader and deeper quality. 
Part of this emphasis is a result of the strange 
belief that children will be adversely affected 


by contact with anything less than Venuses 
and Adonises. Many applicants whom most 
superintendents disqualify, the blind, deaf, 
and severely crippled, have achieved unusual 
success in the profession. Children are ex- 
posed to everything and everybody in their 
family and community life, and will continue 
to be for the rest of their lives — there 15 по sense 
in trying to create a school remote from life. 

Few training agencies pay much attention to 
vitaliry. While the training center would 
presumably be the best place to recognize and 
correct physical weaknesses, this is also al- 
most completely neglected. Even the results 
of institutional health examinations are seldom 
available to employing officers. As a result, 
larger school districts now insist upon pre- 
employment physical and neurological exam- 
inations, while employing officers in smaller 
districts still attempt to judge vitality from 
personal interviews. 


Emotional stability. Since teaching naturally 
attracts individuals whose abilities are in the 
field of abstract learning, it is possible that the 

roportion of teachers with neurotic tendencies 
is higher than that of the general population. 
But this fact in itself is not significant; the 
security and detachment from life so obvious 
in schools and libraries may also influence the 
decision of many highly sensitive, non-com- 
petitive individuals toward teaching. At any 
rate, there is sufficient evidence that emo- 
tional instability does produce problems in 
school organization." Most of these problems 
occur after midlife, at a time when it is diffi- 
cult to discharge, improve, or redirect the 
person. Superintendents could save them- 
selves considerable trouble if they insisted on 
a psychiatric examination before hiring pro- 
fessional or non-professional personnel. 

1 Emil Altman, former Chief Medical Examiner for 
the New York City Public Schools, wrote a significant 
article in the April, 1941 issue of The American 
Mercury on the inability to discharge mentally un- 
balanced teachers under the New York tenure system: 
When his office recommended the discharge of some 
mentally incompetent teachers, of whom there were 
a total of 4500 in the city schools, the teachers re- 
mained in the classroom and Doctor Altman was 
retired. See also Arthur B. Moehlman, “Fire Hazard 
— New Style," The Nation's Schools, 25:5:19 (June, 
1940). 
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Intelligence. There are two ideas of the kind 
of mentality required in teachers and adminis- 
trators, springing from two entirely different 
administration procedures. The managerial 
concept of the relations between administrator 
and teacher assumes the superior-inferior, the 
master-worker attitude in which the creative 
ability and intelligence are supposedly furnished 
by the administrator, while the teacher is 
merely the technical agent applying the leader’s 
ideas on a lower level. Under these conditions 
an intelligence quotient of 110 may be a good 
ceiling for teachers. The functional concept 
of the teacher largely as a self-directive creative 
artist working democratically as а colleague 
assumes that high mentalities are desirable in 
teachers. From this point of view, assuming 
good vitality and emotional stability, there is 
no ceiling to intelligence. 

For non-professional personnel of a technical 
or clerical nature, an intelligence quotient of 
110 or better may be desirable. Custodial 
employees may range from 90 to 110 or higher. 
'The accepted theory that the plant custodian 
can be any type of indiyidual is slowly giving 
way to the belief that custodial services in the 
complicated modern plant and in relation to the 
children are so important that much higher 
ability is desirable. 


Social qualities. From superintendent to 
cleaning woman each job has a social aspect 
more important than in commerce or industry. 
Every person must not only perform his par- 
ticular duties, but should also be responsible 
for interpreting the school as a social agency to 
parents and the general community. 

Teachers, above all, must be able to main- 
tain themselves in any social situation. Com- 
munity understanding and appreciation are 
achieved in a large measure through the con- 
fidence inspired by social relations. The 
recluse, the escapist, or the socially inadequate 
person can do little to build this essential con- 
fidence. 

Certain social qualities that may be acquired 
through training help the teacher in classroom 
and community. Social tact, good judgment, 
taste, and a pleasantly pitched voice can be 
developed; personal charm and social attrac- 
tiveness can be improved by traming; ап 


optimistic appreciation of life, courage to face 
situations, readiness to recognize and admit 
shortcomings and mistakes, and above all a 
sense of humor are essential for the most 
effective teaching. 


Training. Unfortunately, teachers are still 
trained instead of educated. , Although more 
attention is now being given to a background of 
general education, there is still too much 
emphasis on specialization and professional 
education courses. American public school 
teachers need to know more of the world, need 
to have a better understanding of the culture 
they live and work in. 

It is possible to determine the effect of 
professional training on experienced personnel 
by classroom observation, whereas the training 
content and teachers’ judgments are the only 
basis for judging inexperienced graduates. lt 
is of course much easier to judge the capability 
of the experienced teacher through observation 
and study than that of the inexperienced person 
through interviews. This is so evident that 
some urban systems refuse to employ inexperi- 
enced personnel. The responsibility for 
training and trying out the newcomers now 
rests heavily upon the smaller districts. Where 
this policy is followed, it is usually accompan- 
ied by a lack of social vision and a shirking of 
professional responsibility on the part of the 
urban district. 


Hiring Discriminations 

Although seldom mentioned above a whisper 
and usually officially denied, many restrictions 
on the hiring of teachers and other personnel 
exist that contradict the principles of democ- 
racy and account for certain weaknesses in the 
operation of the schools. These restrictions 
are on nationality, state residence, race, reli- 
gion, marriage, political affiliations, and other 
minor disqualifications. Since 1920, a number 
of states have insisted that their teachers be 
American citizens." Since the state authority 
is responsible for certification, walls have been 


1 Michigan, California, and Florida still retain these 
statutes. See also Lloyd A. Cook, Community Back- 

rounds of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Со.. 1938. 
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built against the employment of "foreign" 
(out of state) teachers. Nearly half of the 
forty-eight states insist on state citizenship; ! 
less than one-third of the states have certificat- 
ing reciprocity, except during grave emergen- 
cies when many restrictions are waived with- 
out repeal; the ‘‘climate states” usually insist 
on state citizenship and other special qualifica- 
tions, which in practice normally means an 
interval of a year before employment. Even 
place of residence within a state is important; 
in practically all states the majority of rural 
and small-town districts have unwritten taboos 
against hiring “city-bred’’ teachers because 
they cannot adjust or are “too worldly”; 
prominent families and friends of board mem- 
bers insist on hiring home-town girls. 

Many superintendents readily admit in con- 
versation that university-trained teachers are 
liable to display too many bright ideas and 
that their local teachers, trained in normal 
Schools or teachers colleges, are more docile 
and better conditioned. Up to World War II 
teachers educated in the North were heavily 
restricted in Southern states, and Southern 
teachers, because of their accent and the feeling 
about Southern training schools, were seriously 
handicapped in seeking positions in the North. 
The effect of such practices is to perpetuate 
and reinforce the provincialism that is their 
cause. 

Racial minorities, including native-born 
Chinese, East Indians, Japanese, Jews, Mexi- 
cans, Negroes, and Filipinos are discriminated 
against in all sections of the country but more 
particularly in the smaller centers; even college 
and university laboratory schools, which should 
set the example of good democracy, fall into 
the same error. There are few written re- 
strictions, except for Negroes, but the effect 
is just the same for other minorities; only in 
rare instances are the bars dropped." 

Religious discrimination in hiring teachers 
is still extremely high. In many small towns 


! Arizona, California, Florida, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Texas, and Wyoming require special courses 
in state history or constitution before hiring. 

? The results of recent agitation for civil rights, fair 
employment practice laws and significant changes in 
our world relations may be helpful in producing more 
rapid change. 


only members of the conservative Protestant 
faiths are hired. Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, 
and others are automatically barred. Some- 
times more aggressive small-town ministers 
sit with the superintendent and discuss next 
years candidates. In small Catholic com- 
munities the situation is just as bad: few 
Protestants are hired and the real object seems 
to be to establish Catholic public schools 
which are thinly disguised, parochial schools. 
Enthusiastic sectarians play no favorites, ex- 
cept those of their own persuasion. These 
discriminations are not so obvious in larger 
cities, but there are numerous instances where 
one sect is favored over another; it is becoming 
more difficult for Protestants and Unitarians 
to secure jobs in large cities; the teaching popu- 
lation of many large cities is already pre- 
dominantly Catholic. * 

The resurgence of sectarianism, which was 
dermant for the first third of the twentieth 
century, is exceedingly dangerous to the non- 
sectarian concept and practice of the common 
public school. It is one of the most serious 
general administrative problems now confront- 
ing public education, not only in personnel, 
but also in instruction and the social aspect of 
education. 

No discussion of discrimination in hiring 
teachers is complete without consideration 
of the married woman teacher. The public 
schools have always discriminated against 
women in salary and promotion because of 
marriage or divorce. Legally, the marriage 
status of teachers is not the concern of a board 
of education; and since marriage is socially 
desirable, there is no reason for discrimination 
against married teachers. Other things being 
equal, the happily married woman should be a 
more successful teacher than the average un- 
married woman. Research evidence is slightly 
in her favor. However, tradition and prejudice 
die hard. 


3 James M. Yard, "But It Isn't So," The American 
Teacher. 38:7:24-26 (April, 1944). 

Paul Blanshard, American Freedom and Catholic 
Power. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949, p. 84 ff. 

See also National Education Association reports on 
the College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio (1946-48) episode 
and Dixon, New Mexico (1949) court decision by 
Judge E. T. Hensley, Jr. 
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In New York, New Jersey, Louisiana, 
and Missouri, married women have not only 
established their legal right to continue teach- 
ing, but also the right to bear children without 
forfeiting their positions. In some other 
tenure states the question has not been pressed. 
At the present rate all bars against married 
women teachers will probably disappear 
within a generation. Practice now varies from 
immediate forfeiture of contract upon mar- 
riage to encouragement of marriage; between 
these extremes is the common policy of hiring 
no married women, but exacting no penalty if 
marriage occurs after appointment. 

The political affiliation of teachers is a 
major hiring issue in many sections. It is 
more and more difficult for people to secure 
positions who are not regular members of the 
Democratic or Republican Parties. La Fol- 
lette Progressives, Roosevelt New Dealers, 
Fair Dealers, and even nineteenth century lib- 
erals are frowned upon and rejected by reac- 
tionary superintendents. Any hiring discrimi- 
nations based on nationality, residence, race, 
religion, social status, or political opinion are 
dangerous to democratic public education and 
should be brought into the full glare of public- 
ity whenever proved. 


Contracting for Service 


Hiring personnel is a legal right of the board 
of education, although the superintendent cus- 
tomarily interviews candidates and recommends 
to the board. Approval by the board of educa- 
tion makes it possible for the executive to act 
as the agent of the board in offering a written 
contract. Some contracts are determined by 
statute, but usually local boards write their 
own. They may be short, covering only the 
minimum necessities, or they may include 
many restrictive clauses affecting personal 
freedom. If restrictive clauses are omitted 
from the contract itself, they may often be 
found in the official rules or “policies adopted 
by the teachers" that are included in the con- 
tract by direct reference. 


! Rulings by the Commissioner of Education. 
? State Board of Education. 

з State Superintendent. 

4 State Supreme Court Decision, 1948. 


Placement and Orientation 


After a teacher is hired, the next district 
responsibility is to assign him to his work and 
orient him to organization and the community. 
There are many variations in the way this is 
done. Some contracts include a statement of 
when and where to work, and place the entire 
responsibility for adjustment upon the new 
teacher. Better managed districts delegate the 
responsibility for orientation to the organized 
teaching profession or the superintendent. 

Enlightened administrators believe that the 
most critical part of a teacher's career is his 
adjustment to a new environment. Acting 
on this belief, they furnish newcomers with 
all the possible information about the system, 
the work expected, and the community itself, 
and supplement this by personal conferences 
during the first year. They carefully study 
each teacher in order to place him most effec- 
tively; they sometimes arrange special con- 
tacts with professional and lay groups, par- 
ticularly the Parent-Teacher Association; 
and sometimes service clubs assume the re- 
sponsibility of welcoming new teachers. The 
value of institutional aids in orienting teachers 
cannot be overlooked; the technical activities 
involved in the satisfaction of this need are il- 
lustrated in Figure 29. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Contributing Factors 


Efficiency of service is affected by physical, 
social, economic, emotional, and instructional 
factors. Health should be protected by ade- 
quate living conditions, health services, and 
salary payments during periods of illness. 
Above all, there should be no fear of loss of 
position because of extended illness. "The best 
school systems provide sick leave with pay, 
and teachers should also be encouraged to carry 
good group insurance for hospitalization and 
medical care. 


Fear. In autocratic school systems the 
superintendent is afraid of the school board 
and of his immediate assistants because of 
their “crown prince" potential; the teachers 
are afraid of the principals, and the children 
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are afraid of the teachers. Administrators in 
an autocratic system who think that no one 
has any ability below their own level in the 
hierarchy produce intellectual suffocation and 
inertia in organization and teaching. Emo- 
tional working conditions greatly influence 
efficiency. A democratic organization provid- 
ing for participation, freedom, and recognition 
of individual achievement will produce much 
better results than one operating in a fog of 
suspicion, espionage, and harshness." Admin- 
istration must allocate work and delegate 
responsibility efficiently, and it must provide 
rewards impartially. 


Social conditions. Desirable social conditions 
include time for leisure or recreative activities, 
recognition of services within the community 
and sufficient privacy and protection to make 
possible essential relaxation or change of social 
pace. 


Economic factors. Economic factors con- 
tributing to efficiency are security in employ- 
ment during satisfactory service, adequacy and 
regularity of salary оп а professional level, and 
sick and retirement annuities. 


Work load. Normally teachers should pre- 
pare for teaching, teach formally and infor- 
mally, act as counselors, keep essential records, 
participate in certain administrative activities 
as an interpretative agent, and improve their 
own competence. No teacher can carry on 
classroom instruction effectively for more than 
four hours daily and still have time for the 
rest of his work. Next to autocratic operation, 
overloading classes is the great administrative 
sin. 


Personal restrictions. Certain districts still 
restrict the teachers’ right to vote; others im- 
pose humiliating social and sectarian restric- 
tions upon them. In the best school systems 
the community recognizes the emotional, 
political, and social maturity of the teacher 


1 Опе of the most indefensible administrative de- 
vices now used in the schools is the two-way public 
address system which enables the principal to listen 
unseen to classroom activities; this is administrative 


thought control disguised as supervision. 


and considers him a valued member of the 
community. 


Physical environment. The condition of the 
school, adequacy of light, heat, and ventilation 
in classrooms, provision for satisfactory rest, 
lounge, and study rooms, and furnishing ade- 
quate supplies and equipment assist in main- 
taining emotional stability as well as efficiency. 


Appraisal 

Constant appraisal of public as well as pri- 
vate service is essential. Ifa state has certified 
a teacher, and a school system has hired him, 
there is no reason to assume that he must be 
protected and paid for life unless he is fla- 
grantly immoral, hopelessly incompetent or 
violently insubordinate. The people must 
insist on good teaching service; the only ques- 
tion is the method to be used. 

Some teachers and some teacher organiza- 
tions object to any rating or merit system, 
preferring instead the automatic schedule 
which promotes chair-warmers along with the 
most efficient. Careful examination of this 
attitude shows that teachers are not opposed 
to the principle of merit-appraisal but to the 
unintelligent and punitive use of rating instru- 
ments by irresponsible or autocratic adminis- 
trators. Where rating systems are used posi- 
tively to stimulate efficiency and not as a sta- 
tistical firing device, there appears to be little 
opposition from the teachers. The current 
rating instruments range from crude mechani- 
cal measurement of a hundred or more traits 
from which to derive a percentage index, on 
the one hand, to descriptive-evaluative pro- 
cedures which base final judgments on reason- 
ably objective primary evidence on the other; 
and from administrative ratings made secretly 
by the principal to open discussion by one’s 
colleagues and rating for the purposes of im- 
provement. There is great need for further ex- 
perimentation in rating procedures, but even 
more important is the administrative philoso- 
phy behind rating. Since a great many ad- 
ministrative experiments have brought few 
results, teachers might be allowed to experi- 
ment with procedures of their own. What- 


2 The Glencoe, Illinois, Merit Rating plan is an 
example of this type of evaluation plan. 
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ever is produced, three principles are essential: 
teachers should be judged openly; they should 
be permitted to participate in rating before 
final decisions are made; and ratings should be 
used to promote growth as well as to eliminate 
incompetents. 


Inefficient Service 


Inefficiency in service may be considered 
administratively in three phases as_ initial, 
intermediate, and terminal. Initial inefficiency 
is generally the period between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty years. Careful diagno- 
sis of initial inefficiency should be made im- 
mediately after it is determined. It may be 
due to health, mental ability, social intelligence, 
inadequacy of training, habits of work, emo- 
tional instability, or inability to adjust to the 
environment. After the difficulty has been 
diagnosed, the first administrative responsibil- 
ity is to provide remedial measures through 
which the teacher may be restored to efficient 
service. One to two years of special proba- 
tionary service may be desirable. ТЕ at the 
end of this period no improvement is shown, 
the individual may be intelligently redirected 
into other employment. Mere discharge does 
not solve the problem. * 

Intermediate inefficiency is considered as 
that period extending from age thirty to the 
point where senescence begins to make itself. 
felt, or at approximately age sixty. During 
this period it is more difficult to discharge in- 
efficient teachers and other personnel, and 
much more corrective and expensive effort 
may be required to secure good results. The 
general causes for intermediate inefficiency are 
emotional instability, physical deterioration, or 
mental inflexibility. The practice in some 
urban districts is continued help, and in others, 
discouragement under which the individual 
takes the initiative and leaves. A more con- 
structive method is to find some work which 
he or she can do well and help him make the 
change. 

Terminal inefficiency includes the period of 
senescence when there is little possibility of 
restoration to efficient service. At this point 
the progressive retirement allowance is most 
valuable. The best solution for terminal in- 
efficiency is through forced retirement coupled 


with a reasonable annuity. Since almost all 
old-age annuities are still provided on the 
assumption that the individual will reach the 
mandatory retirement age, there is now too 
little possibility for this rational solution. 
Other solutions include the lightening of the 
work load and the assignment to simpler 
tasks where inefficiency is not obvious or 
harmful. The activities involved in securing 
efficient service are illustrated in Figure 30. 


Efficient Service 

The administrative problem for personnel 
whose service is satisfactory is to secure condi- 
tions that make greater growth possible. Per- 
sonnel may be stimulated by an environment 
conducive to growth, by developing profes- 
sional consciousness and social conscience, by 
contacts with professional groups and adminis- 
trative officers, and above all, by providing 
recognition of operative and creative effort. 
Development is possible through continued 
experience, special in-service training, and 
advanced institutional or informal training. 
Security in position may be provided through 
state statutory or local continuing tenure which 
protects the individual in the exercise of his 
civil rights and assures him of work while he 
renders satisfactory service.! 


Rewards 


Methods of payment. А written salary 
schedule is the preferred method for determin- 
ing the pay of teachers and non-professional 
employees. The reasons are obvious: it gives 
personnel a view of their career opportunity; 
it prevents juggling of individual salaries by 
the superintendent or board of education; it 
gives every individual a fair chance for rewards 
on an impersonal basis; it establishes a con- 
tinuing fiscal policy instead of paying accord- 
ing to the market; and it offers a means for 
long-term budgeting in forecasting future 
needs. 


Single salary schedules. The single salary 
schedule is one of equal pay for equal work for 
teachers and non-professional employees, men 
and women. Although this principle has been 


1 See Chapter 28 for broader discussion of tenure. 
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advocated by professional organizations for 
many years and is more widely used every 
year, it is still not customary. Approximately 
10 per cent of the city school systems still 
admit having sex-differentials in their salary 
schedules, ranging generally from $100 to 
$300; how many others do so secretly cannot 
be accurately estimated. The argument under- 
lying this practice is that men are harder to get, 
have family responsibilities, will not work 
for the same pay as women, and have always 
been worth more money. All these reasons 
may be brushed aside by the generalization 
that if school districts tried to pay adequate 
professional salaries according to the equal 
pay principle, it would mean raising all teacher 
salaries. Where this principle has been ap- 
plied ? and the general salary level raised com- 
mensurately with the work of teaching, there 
is seldom any difficulty in securing male 
teachers. 

Many districts that have adopted single 
salary schedules still have a number of evasions. 
Some of them start men two or three incre- 
ments above women and thus give them an 
advantage of $200 to $300 until the maximum 
has been reached. Others allow as much as 
$300 for war service which was universal and 
not voluntary. This differential will probably 
be continued for life. Another method is the 
family allowance to males. Many districts 
using this plan quickly discovered that single 
women teachers also had family obligations to 
dependent relatives. И family allowances аге 
provided, the fairest arrangement would be 
for the state or federal government to provide 
them and to include everybody. There is no 
reason to consider teachers as a chosen group. 

Another special reward seldom written into 
the schedule is to pay increments for overtime, 


1A word of caution concerning salary schedule 
terminology: The National Education Association in 
its research bulletins calls the salary schedule based 
on preparation a “single salary schedule.” This 
classification has the weakness of hiding the sex- 
differential so widely practiced. This difference in 
definitions should be noted when reading the N.E.A. 
research studies. 

2 As in Detroit since 1921. 199 

? Approximately 5 per cent of city school districts 
provide dependency allowances for men or men and 
women. 


arduous work and special work. Among those 
receiving these rewards are the football and 
basketball coaches and other athletic special- 
ists. Competitive athletics at secondary 
school level is taking on many of the less desir- 
able attributes of amateur" athletics at uni- 
versity level. Sometimes these overtime re- 
wards are paid from public funds and some- 
times from gate receipts. 

Since the salary schedule is a very potent in- 
strument in attracting capable individuals to 
teach, the only solution is to adopt general 
salary programs that not only recognize the 
democratic principle of equal pay for equal 
service, but also raise all salaries to the level 
where both capable men and women will be 
attracted. Any deviation from the equal pay 
principle will in the long run be detrimental to 
а community’s appreciation of the services of 
its teachers. 


Salary schedules. In general, there are two 
bases for scheduling salaries: position and 
preparation. Beginning with either base it 
is possible to produce the following types: 


Position Types 


Position — Automatic 
Position — Merit 
Position — Development-Merit 


Preparation Types 


Preparation — Automatic 
Preparation — Merit 
Preparation — Development-Merit 


It is just as true in education as in other 
fields that the greatest interest focuses on the 
positions with the greatest returns. When 
salaries are based on position in the organiza- 


‹ According to the National Education Association, 

* Analysis of Single Salary Schedules," Research Bulle- 
tin, 25:3:77 (October, 1947), the shift toward a 
preparation schedule of some type has been strong. 
The N.E.A. first officially recommended this method 
of paying teachers in 1921, but only a few cities used 
it; in 1941, 31.3 per cent of the cities reporting had 
reparation schedules; and by 1946-47, 63.9 per cent 
fad adopted schedules of this type. Any of the dis- 
crimination practices may be used with either schedule. 
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tion, regardless of preparation, everyone 
naturally wants to teach in a secondary school 
or become a specialist or administrator. Prepa- 
ration schedules make it possible to keep 
teachers in the division where they can render 
the best service by basing salaries initially on 
preparation, or technical competence. Func- 
tionally, education is a continuous process and 
each aspect is of equal importance; the 
mechanical divisions into elementary and 
secondary are merely administrative devices. 

Automatic increment schedules imply a 
recognition of growth in efficiency through the 
combined effect of preparation and field prac- 
tice. Even if this is assumed, there is no 
reason why automatic increases should be con- 
tinued beyond a seven- to ten-year period. 
The automatic schedule is favored by adminis- 
trators and teachers because it is simple to 
operate and offers no opportunity for favorit- 
ism. 

Merit schedules, in contrast with automatic 
ones, imply that people should advance beyond 
the base rate only as they actually prove their 
value. Since the ability to determine merit is 
still in a very elementary stage, teachers do 


not favor this method as much as the automatic 
procedure. The difficulty lies not so much in 
the actual inability to determine merit as jn 
the lack of reasonably objective methods of 
judgment; while all judgments of merit will be 
somewhat subjective, an acceptable base of 
objective evidence is possible to achieve, A 
merit schedule will work properly if the pro- 
cedure is clearly defined and understood, and a 
correction rating is applied to the administrative 
agents responsible for determining merit. The 
greatest weakness in administering all current 
personnel appraisal systems is the absence of 
valid rating of the administrative personnel ге- 
sponsible for general rating. A generalized 
preparation-development-merit schedule is pre- 
sented for illustrative purposes. 


Current salaries. Salaries vary greatly with 
size of the district. In cities under 5000 popu- 
lation the median elementary salary is $2483, 
while in cities over half a million the median 
rises to $4019. Similarly in secondary educa- 
tion, the variation is from $2877 to $4680. 
Although teachers have made great salary 
gains, their gain in real wage or purchasing 


1 TABLE 10 


PREPARATION — DEVELOPMENT — MERIT SCHEDULE (MONTHLY SALARY or TEACHERS) 


Experience Bachelor's 


А гес 
in Years (Four Years) 


; Education of 
[oem Informal non- 
| Credit 
(Five Years) (Six-Seven Years) 


(Automatic, with Satisfactory Service) 


оо OS м Ф м 


MERIT — RATING 


B (20%) 550 600 
A (5%) 600 650 


з National Education Association "Salaries and Research Bulletin, 27:2:54—55 (April, 1949). 


Salary Schedules of City-School Employees, 1948-49,” 
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power is by no means as attractive as these 
differences indicate; while city-district teach- 
ers show large gains over the past decade, the 
reverse is true in submarginal and inadequate 
districts. Not much extra relief can be given 
until the state legislatures are willing to reor- 
ganize their local administrative structure for 
better education and to provide better edu- 
cated teachers. 


Salary spread and training. Teacher salary 
schedules are based on the assumption that 
teachers improve in service, whether the 
Schedules are automatic, merit, or a combina- 
tion of the two. In general, the spread between 
the median minimum and maximum salaries 
scheduled for teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
in cities of more than 30,000 population is from 
approximately $2300 to more than $4400; the 
median minimum for five years of preparation 
is $2500 to $4600; and for more than six years 
of preparation the range is from $2700 to 
$4600. 

The general increase given for a year of 
training beyond the bachelor’s degree is $200 
to $300. There is a wholesome tendency (but 
unfortunately not yet a trend) for school dis- 
tricts to demand a more dynamic and func- 
tional education beyond the master’s degree 
instead of slavishly following conventional 
academic programs. | Community-directed 
workshops, travel, and independent study are 
increasingly favored. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PERSONNEL 
Activity 


Small Districts 
In the small independent-teacher districts 


the simple need for personnel is determined 
and satisfied by the board of education. The 
teacher is paid whatever the rural area consid- 
ers reasonable, except where minimum salary 
statutes prevail; tenure is usually for a single 
school year. Career opportunities in these 
submarginal districts are so limited that tenure 
is brief through choice. If the teacher does 
not marry, increased training in the summer 
improves her official certification and her 
chances for moving to a better position. 

In the independent-principal organization, 
the supervising principal or superintendent is 
the personnel officer. His selections are gener- 
ally approved by the Board of Education, 
although in many instances the Board of Edu- 
cation also interviews candidates before ac- 
cepting administrative recommendations. 

This type of district seldom has a written 
salary schedule and pays what is necessary 
within low limits to secure the desired person- 
nel. Districts of this type have a definite 
policy of hiring teachers on an annual contract 
basis. They offer no career possibilities, and 
when the teacher reaches the small-town fiscal 
ceiling, the disadvantages of remaining there 
are pointed out. While some of these districts 
are better than others, little supervision for 
improvement and relatively little service are 
given the teacher. 

The non-professional personnel, including 
the custodian, a possible part-time attendance 
officer, and a school nurse, are usually hired 
directly by the board, although there are in- 
stances in which the supervising principal 
recommends non-professional personnel with 
the exception of the custodian. This man 
still represents local political strength and has 
the longest tenure. 


! TABLE 11 
MEDIAN SALARIES Paw Crry Scuoor. TEACHERS, 1931-1949 
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Commen SA Elementary Secondary 
1930-31 1948-49 1948-49 
2,500- 5,000 1,162 2,483 2,877 
5,000- 10,000 1,303 2,609 3,017 
10,000- 30,000 1,428 2,778 3,269 
30,000-100,000 1,609 2,955 3,444 
Over 100,000 2,118 3,265» 3,793» 


* Cities from 100,000-500,000 population 
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Medium-Sized Districts 

The superintendent is usually the personnel 
officer. He determines need and selects and 
recommends personnel, subject to confirmation 
by the board of education. In some states 
teachers and administrators enjoy continuing 
tenure and reasonable security in position. 
These districts usually have a written salary 
schedule. Not many more than half employ 
the preparation-development schedule, and 
teachers and administrative officers are offered 
career incentives through reasonable financial 
rewards and good working conditions. 

There is some supervision of classroom 
teaching, and opportunities are offered for 
growth and development. ‘The teachers enjoy 
а reasonable amount of freedom. Little ad- 
vance has been made in providing an objective 
evaluation of service and in rewarding superior 
service, although an increasing number of dis- 
tricts employ some type of preparation-merit 
schedule. In the larger districts in the medium 
classification personnel records become more 
extensive and frequently a full- or part-time 
clerk is responsible for maintaining continuing 
service records. Sometimes the record and 
payroll activities are combined. 


Large Districts 

Although the superintendent often actually 
recommends new personnel, the details of 
determining need, securing and completing 
application, interviewing and examining candi- 
dates, and even recommending for employment 
are delegated to a personnel officer. The 
superintendent’s principal attention is devoted 
to studying promotion and advancement, over 
which he maintains close supervision. 

The personnel officer may operate upon the 
basis of examining and accepting, but in the 
largest urban centers the work of determining 
eligibility also includes service examination 
supplementing the application, credentials, and 
recommendations. The examinations may be 
restricted to determining professional compe- 
tence through written procedure or may be sup- 


plemented by physical and oral examination to 
determine vitality and social fitness. Upon 
passing the required tests, the successful appli- 
cants are placed on an eligible list from which 
selections are made as vacancies occur. This 
procedure is theoretically а worth-while 
attempt to determine competence objectively 
and to prevent any extraneous conditions from 
influencing selection. In practice, however, 
these examinations are stereotyped and actual 
selection is much too mechanical, when not 
complicated by sectarian and racial prejudices. 

The examination bureau is sometimes di- 
rected by the personnel division, but usually it 
is responsible directly to the superintendent. 
To secure complete freedom from political 
pressure its personnel are generally well pro- 
tected by tenure or long-term contracts. 

The large-city school system still operates 
for the most part on а position-automatic 
schedule. This practice is favored by both 
superintendents and teachers, since it is easy 
to administer and is at least not open to the 
criticism of favoritism. Several of the large- 
city systems have found the automatic schedule 
inadequate and also use a merit schedule of 
sorts, usually called *super-maximum." Ad- 
vancement to the merit or super-maximum 
classification is commonly determined by at- 
trained automatic maximum, increased prepa- 
ration, examination, principal's judgment as 
to outstanding merit, or by all four factors. 
The super-maximum may consist of two or 
three classifications equivalent to an A, B, C 
grouping and is usually protected by imposing 
an arbitrary percentage total. The A classi- 
fication may include from 5 to 10 per cent, 
and the B group from 15 to 30 per cent of the 
total staff. 

Selection of non-professional personnel, par- 
ticularly in the custodial classification, is often 
based on the results of specific training plus 
written examination to determine competence. 
With few exceptions the large urban districts 
have definitely separated their custodial per- 
sonnel from spoils politics. 
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Executive Activity: School Plant 


The school plant includes buildings, grounds, and equipment and represents an 
extensive and expensive investment. Although a number of states maintain some 
degree of general supervision over the designing and constructing of school buildings, 
the plant activity is primarily a community problem. * 


GENERAL ASPECT 


During 1945-46, the total value of all public 
school property in the continental United 
States amounted to approximately $8,200,- 
000,000 ? which is almost three and one-half 
billion dollars more than in 1935-36. The 
general value of buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment per child enrolled was $351.3 The range 
in per capita school plant values (1947-48) 
was from $121 in Alabama to $810 in New 
York. The variables of climate, regional 
construction costs, relative school populations, 
class sizes, and other factors make any general- 
izations from these per capita differences un- 
wise. The median per capita cubic foot cost 
in some of the Northern states is more than 
three times as great as that in many Southern 
states. 

Improvement in school plant has accom- 
panied the improvement jn administrative 
structure that may be noted from the decline 
of independent one-room school buildings. 
'The 1929-30 total of 148,712 had dropped to 


1 For a discussion of state interest, see Chapter 29. 

2 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46, Chapter 2, 
Table 32, 1949. 

3 The 1935-36 value of school plant per child en- 
rolled in urban districts was $351 and in rural dis- 
tricts $150. 

4 Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight 
State School Systems. Chicago: Council of State Соу- 
ernments, Table 7, 1949. 


86,563 by 1945-46 or 58.7 per cent.’ The 
improvement in local administrative structure, 
mentioned in Chapter 10, is continuing. 

School plant construction is still too often 
financed from long-term borrowing by local 
districts. Although the 1945-46 outstanding 
bonded indebtedness was only $2,007,855,179, 
or $1,035,270,201 less than the decade before, 
this condition was not due so much to better 
financing as to the heavy drop in school plant 
construction from 1930 to 1936 and eliminat- 
ing almost all new construction except for 
some temporary buildings during World War 
II. Large increases in bonded indebtedness 
may be anticipated during the next decade. 

It has been generally estimated that the 
normal annual public school building construc- 
tion costs are approximately one-half billion 
dollars annually. Due to the effects of the 
depression, the last war and the post-war 
population growth, the annual school building 
requirements for the next decade will range 
between $900,000,000 and $1,250,000,000, de- 
pending on the base of estimation. lt is diffi- 
cult to anticipate construction costs very soon 
before contracts are actually let. 

In addition to being an extremely important 
aspect of the school budget, building construc- 
tion is also a very important part of the 


5 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46, Chapter 2, 
p. 13, 1949. 
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national economy. Many interests outside 
the school organization exercise a deep effect 
upon its development; thus the school plant 
activity differs radically from other organiza- 
tional practice because its extension and 
improvement involve periodically using spe- 
cialized personnel outside the school organiza- 
tion. 


FUNCTIONAL Concept 


The school plant is a major factor in in- 
struction and in satisfying the education and 
social needs of the members of the community. 
The specific purpose of the school plant is to 
develop the best architectural expression of 
the curricular needs and the education ideals 
of child and community. It is at once physical 
housing for the instruction program and a 
symbol of democratic education ideals. It 
should not only perform its physical purpose 
efficiently but also serve as a visible interpre- 
tative agency. The second purpose especially 
demands care in architectural design and 
physical setting, good landscaping, and good 
housekeeping. 


Board Responsibility 


The board of education, as a planning, ap- 
praising, and interpreting body, confirms the 
education needs, standards, and plans as pre- 
sented by the superintendent and makes pro- 
vision for financing the school plant program 
according to law. Board members should 
resist the temptation to dabble in either the 
actual planning and construction of buildings 
or the supervision of architects, engineers, 
and builders. This does not mean that the 
board of education should abrogate its respon- 
sibilities as an inspector, but there is a vast 
difference between inspection, its proper 
function, and technical administration, which 
should be left to the specialists. 


Superintendent s Responsibility 


Control of the school plant should be the 
superintendent's responsibility, in order to 
keep this aspect of executive activity from 
becoming non-functional through separation 


or dislocation.! The superintendent should be 
responsible for determining the need and loca- 
tion of new buildings, the size and location of 
site, and for translating the curricular and so- 
cial needs of child and community into number, 
size, type, and location of rooms. It should 
also be his responsibility to develop standards 
for permanent equipment, types of materials, 
and methods of construction on the basis of 
research by competent and authorized special- 
ists. 

Since the problems connected with building 
development and care differ from those of 
other aspects of the executive activity, this 
subdivision is usually expressed in a manner 
totally out of relation to its true purpose. The 
plant activity is usually one of the last to be 
delegated by a board of education. It is 
customary to confuse staff activity and oper- 
ation by providing administrative structure 
not integrated to facilitate instruction. 


Operation 


As an important factor in the success of in- 
struction, administrative control of operating 

:rsonnel should be vested in the instructional 
sie of each school building. "The principal is 
responsible for the efficiency of all activities 
within the building, and all outside agents 
should be expected to operate under his direc- 
tion when they are in the building. 


Staff Duties 


The staff specialist in buildings bears the 
same relationship to organization as any other 
staff member; he operates more effectively 
when removed from all administrative re- 
sponsibility. The assistant superintendent or 
director of buildings and grounds is responsible 
as a staff specialist for inspecting and apprais- 
ing the total plant. He may be subject to call 
by the principal or custodial personnel when 
problems arise that require more knowledge 
than is normally needed in operating the plant. 
He should be responsible for improving the 


1 These dislocations most often occur in dual and 
multiple executive organizations and particularly in 
places like Boston where the planning, construction, 
and upkeep of the plant are vested by law in a school- 
house planning commission entirely independent of 
superintendent and School Committee. 
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condition and efficiency of each building. Up- 
keep or repairs may also be under his specific 
administration. Maintenance personnel are 
not attached to any single building, but may 
be considered agents who furnish special serv- 
ices. These operating and staff relationships 
are illustrated in Figure 31. 


Special Personnel 


This personnel includes the education plan- 
ning experts who usually perform the work 
required in surveys and educational designing, 
the architects and engineers who prepare 
technical drawings and specifications accord- 
ing to approved standards, and the contractors 
who construct the building. These specialists 
may be classified as temporary staff members 
responsible to the superintendent; their work 
should be approved by the superintendent 
before submitting it for legal approval to the 
board of education. During the process of 
building, the architect acts as a supervisor of 
construction under the direction of the super- 
intendent. On large buildings a board of 
education may also employ its own construc- 
tion inspector who should be under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent. 


FIELDS or PROBLEMS 


There are four major fields of problems in 
the school plant activity. They include ex- 
tension, operation, upkeep or maintenance, 
and finance. The first three will be considered 
in detail.' 


Extension 


The extension of the school plant includes 
remodelling, enlarging, and replacing existing 
buildings and providing for new ones. 


Work done. Determining the demand for 
new buildings is a complicated procedure that 
requires the efforts of many people. Teachers 
submit primary reports on building use and 
neighborhood surveys; principals are re- 
sponsible for preparing information concerning 
the use of buildings, curricular fit, and the 
growth of the attendance district. Land-use 
maps showing changes and tendencies are 
essential. The location of new buildings must 
be determined by exact and continuing survey. 
'The best procedure is to require the superin- 
tendent to report the results of the continuing 

1 See Chapters 18, 29, and 30 for a discussion of 
finance. 
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plant need survey annually to the board of 
education, recommending the new sites, the 
use of existing sites, and the building changes 
required. Upon board approval, these recom- 
mendations may be incorporated in the capital 
outlay division of the annual budget. 

There is no area in which consistent long- 
term planning is more important than the 
school plant activity.' Buildings are expensive 
and long-term borrowing is a doubtful use of 
credit. Wise planning will enable a school 
district to meet plant extension needs gradually 
and with the fewest possible financial disloca- 
tions. The specific problems involved are: 
(1) locating new buildings; (2) determining 
the need for new buildings; (3) determining 
the size of the site; (4) translating curricular 
and social needs of the child and community 
into numbers, sizes, types, and locations of 
rooms; (5) determining structural standards, 
and (6) determining equipment standards and 
needs. These problems involve technical sur- 
vey and educational designing. After this 
work has been completed, it is necessary to 
employ competent architects, engineers and 
contractors. 


Methods. Specialized personnel are needed 
in plant remodeling or extension for a limited 
time. In the larger systems plant research 
specialists and even architects may be em- 
ployed as full-time agents by the board. 
Medium-sized and small districts employ out- 
side educational and architectural services 
when there is no one competent in the organ- 
ization. Whatever method is used, any 
specialized outside agent should operate as a 
special staff member under the direction of the 
superintendent. 


Personnel selection. Educational plant special- 


1 Chester Е. Miller, “А Community Plans Its 
School Facilities," The Nation's Schools, 24:6:16-20 
(December, 1939). 

? New York City, New Jersey cities, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia and the Schoolhouse Planning Commission 
in Boston. Other cities, like Milwaukee and Roch- 
ester, may employ a combination supervising architect 
and engineer seeking outside architectural services 
infrequently. Others, like Detroit, may provide for 
all planning and educational designing specialists and 
use outside architects for the preparation of plans and 
specifications and for supervision of construction. 


ists may be obtained by the local district from 
universities or through the State Department 
of Public Instruction, when provision is made 
for this field of specialization. In the case of 
architects and engineers a desirable procedure 
is for the superintendent to recommend to the 
board at least three architects whose ability to 
design school buildings has been successfully 
demonstrated. Board members and the super- 
intendent may visit buildings these men have 
designed, secure information concerning the 
architects from other boards of education, and 
then select from this list. A procedure of this 
sort will protect lay boards and superintendents 
unfamiliar with building problems from being 
overwhelmed by impossible promises and 
high-pressure salesmanship. 

No architect or engineer can produce the 
same quality of building in a given location at 
much lower prices than any other architect. 
A building low in cubic-foot cost may be 
extravagant in pupil capacity. The only 
valid criterion for cost appraisal by boards of 
education is per pupil in standard capacity. 
"Two actual buildings illustrate this point, both 
junior high schools. They were approxi- 
mately the same size and the cubic-foot cost 
was thirty-eight and forty-five cents, respec- 
tively. Measured in terms of student ca- 
pacity, the thirty-eight cent building cost 
$1100 per student; the other, only $825 per 
student. The difference was in the efficiency 
of educational designing. 


Educational designing. The designing of 
school buildings should be a cooperative 
venture in which children, teachers, principals, 
clerks, and other specialists work together 
with the permanent organization specialist or 
with some one temporarily employed for the 
specific program. In the past very little at- 
tention was paid to the opinions of the children 
or teachers, but their reactions to the faults 
of existing buildings and their suggestions for 
improvement can be very valuable. Co- 
operative effort means pooling all experiences 
and ideas for final correlation into practical 
and rational design by the technical specialist. 
The common complaint of the technician that 
teachers and principals are impractical is often 
an excuse to avoid the patience and time 
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necessary for a democratic assimilation of 
their suggestions, Finally, the specialist must 
combine everything in proper balance; and 
even these completed studies could profitably 
be submitted to the teachers. At present, 
educational designing is too isolated to pro- 
duce the best results in instruction. 


Building needs. The fundamental require- 
ment for every school building should be com- 
plete provision for safety. Loss of life in 
school buildings is due more to panic and its 
results than to the fire itself; neglect of fire 
drills may be as serious as poor traffic plan- 
ning. A one-story building is the safest, but 
varying climatic conditions make it expensive 
to operate and maintain, The two-story 
building, as a compromise, is relatively eco- 
nomical and permits a high degree of safety. 
All buildings should be of the open type so 
that it is possible to stand at any point and see 
either an exit or a stairway leading to an exit. 
School buildings should be easily accessible 
from all sides; they need not be located near 
cemeteries, factories, or other non-residential 
properties that mar the completeness of their 
drawing power. 

Since curricular needs and methodology are 
constantly changing, internal flexibility must 
be incorporated in all plans so that the shape 
and character of rooms may be changed when 
necessary with the least expense. Flexibility 
may be secured by using unit or module con- 
struction. 

Since changes in population occur through 
natural growth, migration, and other factors, 
a school plant must be expansible to meet 
shifting needs. This factor may be satisfied 
by designing the probable ultimate plant and 
then constructing it in sections as need arises. 

The only reasonable way of viewing school 
plant and grounds is in the light of its purposes, 
the facilitation of instruction, and symbolic 
interpretation. Ultimate cost should be con- 
sidered rather than immediate outlay. Cheap 
and poorly designed buildings are more expen- 
sive over a period of fifty years than initially 
more expensive construction. 


Equipment. Permanent equipment includes 
units that are designed as a definite part of the 


building, such as chalkboards, cabinets, cup- 
boards, and lockers. Movable equipment is 
simply called furniture. In this category are 
tables, chairs, desks, movable cupboards and 
bookcases, maps, map cases, laboratory, shop, 
and library furniture. 

The instruction division most concerned 
with needs should select equipment. Class- 
room, laboratory, and shop experiments should 
be the basis for selection; a special room may 
be set aside in each building where such re- 
search is continuously maintained. The larger 
manufacturers of high quality equipment have 
made extensive research in standards, types, 
and quality of equipment, and most of this 
information is available to small school systems 
that do not care to do their own research." 

Most equipment has a long-use expectancy 
and therefore adaptability, flexibility, and 
quality of material and workmanship should 
be carefully considered. Тһе standards of 
quality and technical descriptions arising from 
research and general experience should be pre- 
pared by instructional specialists cooperating 
with the staff member who services supplies. 
Purchases ought to follow in the regular 
manner through competitive bids from re- 
sponsible manufacturers. Smaller districts, 
unable to perform this service, delegate the 
purchase of equipment to the architect or 
engage the services of a special equipment 
engineer. 


Operation 

Operation of the school plant includes heat- 
ing, ventilating, and cleaning buildings and 
caring for the grounds. It may require 
custodial agents, engineers, firemen, janitors, 
cleaners, domestics, bath attendants, matrons, 
and any other necessary help. As stated 
earlier, all operating personnel should be 
under the administrative control of the build- 
ing principal and responsible to him for the 
maintenance of standards of cleanliness and 
comfort. The executive associate in charge 
of buildings and grounds may be called into 
conference to solve a technical problem, but 


1 See also researches of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction and the School Plant Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education. 
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when assisting in this manner, he should exer- 
cise no administrative responsibility over the 
operating personnel. 


Work done. A generally accepted heating 
standard is 68—72 degrees of temperature and 
45-55 degrees of humidity. Older buildings 
with direct radiation only, and those equipped 
with the old type of hot-blast system, make 
little provision for humidification. Well- 
designed modern split-blast, hot-blast radiant, 
or uni-vent systems wash, temper, and hu- 
midify the air. Automatic room temperature 
control by a thermostat is highly desirable. 
The safest heating units, even when low- 
pressure heating systems are used, have boiler 
rooms and coal bunkers located outside the 
building. Sprinkler systems should be pro- 
vided for all storerooms, laboratories, shops, 
studios, and auditoriums to reduce danger of 
fire. Many of these factors are regulated by 
state law. 

The cleaning of buildings involves daily 
sweeping and dusting, bi-monthly cleaning of 
windows and light fixtures, annual conditioning 
of composition floors (linoleum, asbestos, or 
rubber tile), or scrubbing of wood and terrazzo 
floors, and minor repair jobs such as fixing 
windows, curtains, doors, locks, and other in- 
cidental work. Windows and light fixtures are 
often neglected. The neatest buildings are 
those where children, teachers, and janitors 
understand each other’s work and cooperate. 

The care of grounds includes sweeping side- 
walks in spring and fall, caring for gardens, 
grass, and shrubs, and removing snow and ice 
in winter. 


Methods of payment. The conventional 
method is by the room, using a certain size 
as standard and adjusting in smaller buildings 
according to the minimum wage determined 
by the board. Since it is difficult to assign one 
operating agent to more than a single building, 
the use of buildings too small to utilize the 
full-time services of one person is an opera- 
tional extravagance. The preferred method 
of payment is to develop standards which 


1 Classroom lighting may also be automatically and 
economically controlled by a photoelectric cell. Most 
schools still provide inadequate lighting. 


enumerate the tasks to be performed and the 
quality of work demanded. Engineers may 
be paid by using a formula derived from the 
total internal cubic content of a building modi- 
fied by its age and construction, and the 
efficiency of the heating system. The unit of 
measurement is usually one thousand cubic 
feet. In small buildings adjustments are often 
needed to meet a basic wage standard.? 

Cleaning service may be paid by using a 
formula based primarily on area. Cleaning 
units are usually measured in hundreds of 
square feet with an equal grounds unit reck- 
oned at two thousand square feet. The work 
is divided into building, playground, landscape, 
and sidewalk units. The cost per unit is de- 
termined by the frequency of an operation, 
the age and construction of the building, and 
the established standards of cleanliness. 


Personnel selection. | Operating personnel 
should be selected for their ability to perform 
physical tasks efficiently and also for their 
social intelligence and character, which should 
be superior to commercial and factory stand- 
ards. These added qualities are necessary be- 
cause operating personnel come into intimate 
contact with children in elementary and 
secondary schools and should be able to dis- 
charge this responsibility effectively. Cus- 
todial personnel are also interpretative agents; 
their jobs demand social intelligence. Po- 
litical factors may be overcome by a merit 
system whereby employees are selected upon 
the basis of physical, mental, education, and 
vocational examinations and then given a 
three to six months' course of training in the 
work to be performed. Large cities, such as 
Minneapolis, operate special custodial train- 
ing schools, while other systems provide for 
a definite apprenticeship term under a master 
custodian. Some land-grant and teachers 
colleges offer summer courses for custodians 
and engineers which may be used as training 
centers by small school districts. There 1s 
also a tendency to provide courses under the 
federal acts relating to vocational education. 


? For examples of operation salary schedules study 
the practices of Detroit, Hamtramck, Minneapolis, 
and Rochester, New York. 
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Plant Upkeep 

Plant upkeep includes the services necessary 
to keep the physical plant in efficient condition: 
repairing and remodeling buildings, replacing 
trees, shrubs, and plants on the site, and the 
repair services essential to playfields and 
playground equipment. It should be under 
the administrative control of the superintend- 
ent and the executive control of the chief 
engineer or assistant superintendent in charge 
of buildings and grounds. The need for re- 
pairs should be determined by the principal 
upon recommendation of the operating em- 
ployees or teachers, and also through periodic 
inspection of buildings and grounds by the 
chief of maintenance. Although the signifi- 
cant demands will originate with the building 
personnel, periodic inspection by the superin- 
tendent’s office is necessary to insure that 
nothing has been overlooked and to estimate 
cost. The annual repair expense will vary 
with the age of plant, the type of construction, 
and the care exercised in making early re- 
pairs. From two to five cents of the operating 
dollar may be a reasonable expenditure. 

Building custodians can be trained to make 
small adjustments. Larger repairs are handled 
in two ways. Big-city systems maintain their 
own force of trade specialists and distribute 
upkeep work over the entire year. These 
tradesmen are administered directly by a 
foreman, who is responsible to the assistant 
superintendent іп charge of buildings and 
grounds who outlines specifications and tech- 
nical descriptions of the work to be done. 
Small districts may use their custodians as 
repair men, or contract with an outside com- 
mercial organization for more extensive work 
during the summer months, These jobs аге 
usually given to the lowest acceptable bidder 
and the outside contractor operates under the 
superintendent to insure satisfactory work. 


Use ок THE PLANT 


The first step in planning for building use is 
to make a wall or table map giving location, 
type, and capacity of all units. With numbers, 
black-and-white sequences, or movable tabs 
on a building chart it is possible to sec at a 
glance the unused or poorly used facilities at 


any period of the day. Such a diagram is 
illustrated in Figure 32. Using periods or 
days as a measure for totaling these uses 
makes it possible to determine the balance of 
use by periods, such as in Figure 33 or by 
curricular division, as in Figure 34. These 
data enable the administrator to balance the 
program by periods to secure even use and to 
determine the deficiencies in curricular fit 
which may require certain internal adjust- 
ments. 

From the superintendent’s point of view, 
continuing information on all the plants may 
permit shifts in the boundaries of existing at- 
tendance districts, and adjustments of existing 
buildings to total need, and may thus avoid 
unnecessary expansion. Caution should al- 
ways be employed in extending the school 
plant: buildings are permanent structures and 
are not easily hidden, and it is always difficult 
to explain the presence of unused space to the 
citizens and taxpayers. Boards of education 
and superintendents can avoid difficulties and 
embarrassment by using more scientific pro- 
cedures to determine need and by using all 
existing facilities as fully as possible. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Current practice in administerin school 
plant activity varies with the size o the dis- 
trict. 


Small Districts 


Organization. In the independent-teacher 
organization, the board of education keeps up 
and enlarges the school plant, and the teacher 
or monitor builds the fire and sweeps the 
floor; the plant is a simple one- or two-room 
building on a small site. 

In the independent-principal district, a 
central building with several rooms replaces 
the small one, and the specialized school 
janitor appears. He is usually responsible 
directly to the board of education and only 
nominally under the supervisory control of 
the principal. 


Work done. ‘The teacher operates the one- 
room school. The secretary of the board 
usually inspects the building periodically, 
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Figure 33. 


Use of High-School Plant by Periods 


Per Cent of Capacity in Attendance Capacity 


Capacity ance 
3,920 
1,960 
6,300 
1,540 
1,680 
1,750 
10,500 
4,200 
1,575 
12,285 
7,420 
2,520 
33,355 
1,750 
700 


Figure 34 


Sciences 
Laboratories 
History 
Homemaking 
Art 

Industrial Arts 
Languages 
Mathematics 
Music 

Session 
Commercial Practice 
Library 
Auditorium 
Gymnasium 
Cafeteria (instructions! Use) 


TOTAL 


Use of High-School Plant by Curricular Divisions 
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sometimes consults with the teacher concern- 
ing necessary repairs, and then hires someone 
in the community to make these repairs. 

In the independent-principal organization, 
the janitor heats and cleans the building, cares 
for the grounds, and does minor repair work. 
Major repairs are in charge of the chairman 
of the plant committee, who usually selects 
the contractor and superintends his work. 
Internal changes and expansion originate with 
the supervising principal and are considered 
by the plant or special building committee of 
the board. If the new work is to be done, 
the board takes charge, and the supervising 
principal has little part in the proceedings. 


Personnel. The operating personnel in many 
small systems are chosen for political, social, 
or family reasons. Hiring policies of this 
nature may result in technical incompetence, 
and inability of the superintendent to discharge 
on the basis of inefficiency. There are ex- 
ceptions to this generalization but merit sys- 
tems of appointment correlate more closely 
with efficient service than does political ap- 
pointment. 


Medium-Sized Districts 


Organization. Practice varies from the di- 
rect administration of custodians by the board 
of education committee on school plant to 
delegating administrative control of all oper- 
ating employees to the superintendent or an 
assistant superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. Sometimes the assistant superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds reports 
directly to the board of education; under the 
unit organization he is responsible to the 
superintendent; or he may operate under a 
dual control. 

Even when the superintendent has complete 
responsibility for the plant activity, the staff 
member given the detailed responsibility for 
this task usually operates not only as a staff 
member but also as administrator. Building 
principals have too little administrative re- 
sponsibility for operating personnel and are 
limited to making recommendations. Сиз- 
todians are responsible to the director or chief 
engineer, and this creates a dual relationship 


within the building, which results in lower 
efficiency. 


Work done. ln the medium-sized districts 
there are more buildings, usually larger than 
those found in the central building district 
under a supervising principal, necessitating 
employing both an engineer and a custodian. 
"They are responsible for operating the plant 
during the year, and in summer they may be 
given repair or renovating work to do or may 
even have a month's layoff without pay. In 
the smaller districts in this group, major re- 
pairs are accomplished by outside labor, but 
the larger districts usually employ a full-time 
carpenter, plumber, electrician, steamfitter, or 
sheet-metal man. Where the trades are not 
highly organized, several specializations are 
generally combined in one petson. 

Usually the need for repairs is determined 
through requisitions by the engineers and 
custodians. Principals also recommend im- 
provements through the superintendent's office. 
When the plant activity is under the super- 
intendent’s direction, education recommenda- 
tions have greater weight than when the 
director of the plant reports directly to the 
board of education. 


Personnel. The operating personnel is fairly 
stable and enjoys satisfactory tenure. The 
employee with political affiliations may still 
be present, and efficiency of service is not the 
sole criterion for judging their work; super- 
intendents frequently tell of inefficiency, in- 
sobriety, and occasional immorality that is 
tolerated because of the difficulty of discharg- 
ing relatives of board members or precinct po- 
litical workers. But in an increasing number 
of efficiently organized districts with a unitary 
executive organization, particularly in satellite 
communities, the operating personnel “аге 
selected on the basis of their physical, mental, 
and social fitness through competitive ехапи- 
nation. They are responsible to the building 
principal and are suspended or discharged for 
inefficiency. Continued training is provided 


1 John M. Clifford, “The Economic and Social 
Status of the Non-Teaching Personnel in Michigan 
Public Schools." Dissertation in manuscript, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1944. 
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either on the job or in custodial summer 
schools. A good wage scale and provisions 
for illness and retirement enable these dis- 
tricts to attract an unusually high type of 
personnel. 


Large Districts 


Organization. With few exceptions all large- 
city districts provide for their own operating 
and upkeep needs. A few maintain regular 
staffs to determine the school plant needs and 
provide for the educational designing of build- 
ings. Others include full-time architects and 
engineers within the organization who are 
responsible for all architectural designing and 
engineering work апі supervise all con- 
struction. 

Where multiple organization of the execu- 
tive activity prevails, the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of the school plant may 
also be the architect or engineer; he is re- 
sponsible for cleaning and upkeep and pro- 
ducing new buildings. Sometimes a special 
liaison officer represents instruction interests; 
he is responsible for the research work to 
determine need and advises on the design of 
new buildings, but the assistant superintendent 
in charge of buildings is usually responsible to 
the board of education school plant committee. 

Under the dual form of executive organiza- 
tion, the assistant plant superintendent is 
under the direction of the superintendent in 
charge of non-instruction or business activi- 
ties. Here again he may be an architect or 
engineer primarily for plant extension or he 
may be a practical engineer who has risen 
from the operating ranks. 

Under both the multiple and dual organiza- 
tion, the superintendent or commissioner of 
the school plant exercises dual responsibilities. 
He operates the school plant, developing for 
this purpose centralized organization parallel 
to the principalship. Orders are given and 
contacts maintained by district engineers or 
building inspectors who exercise within their 
limited field the same administrative responsi- 
bilities that a district principal or superin- 
tendent does in his sphere. The principal may 
recommend, but has no authority over the 
operating personnel. 


In unit organization, the superintendent 


either directs school plant activity himself or 
through a staff officer. In the largest districts 
the plant activity may appear in two or three 
somewhat independent divisions. It may be 
divided into operation on one hand, and upkeep 
and extension on the other; if further sub- 
divided, upkeep and extension become inde- 
pendent of each other. 

Even under the unit organization, the chief 
of plant operation may be administrator as well 
as staff specialist. An increasing number of 
districts have created a principal who is re- 
sponsible for all activities and personnel 
within the building. Where this practice pre- 
vails, the assistant plant superintendent be- 
comes purely a staff officer so far as operation 
is concerned. 


Work done. With one exception, all large- 
city districts provide for operation through 
their own personnel. The exceptional case 
offers the operating work to the lowest com- 
mercial bidder annually and pays him a lump 
sum; in this case the factor of low cost 
dominates. With several exceptions, all large- 
city districts provide for their own plant up- 
keep. Their problem is sufficiently large to 
warrant the continuous employment of full 
maintenance crews in which all of the trades 
essential to plant repair are represented. In 
some districts these maintenance personnel 
also do all alterations and remodeling of 
existing buildings and even make the portable 
units designed for emergency use where un- 
expected crowding occurs. Where new build- 
ings are involved, even when designed by 
board of education organization architects, 
the construction is Jet to commercial con- 
tractors. The most efficient large-district 
maintenance division is not competent to еп- 
gage in new construction except on a very 
small scale. 

In large-city districts the correction of oper- 
ating deficiencies and extensive repairs origi- 
nates with the principal when he is res onsible 
for the building, BET with both principal and 
chief custodian when the responsibility is 
divided. Major repairs are reported annually 
to be included in the new ирер budget. 
Large-city upkeep needs are planned a year in 
advance. 
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Personnel. ^ Large-district operating per- 
sonnel are selected by the school organization 
and are responsible to it. Methods of select- 
ing operating personnel vary from physical, 
mental, and mechanical ability tests and state 
certification for engineers, to training either 
before or on the job. While legal contract is 
commonly upon a monthly basis, many large- 
city districts now provide for continuing 
tenure during efficient service, sick leaves 
with partial pay, and also retirement annuities. 
The trend is to recognize the relative im- 
portance of operating personnel and to secure 
more efficient service through better per- 
sonnel practices. 

The complicated large-city school plants 
offer careers for graduate engineers. During 
the past decade capable mechanical and civil 
engineers who prefer security to occasional 
high rewards have been attracted to this work. 
If this tendency continues, another generation 
may see the large-city plant operation staffed 
by men with as sound technical training as 
teachers. In several large-city districts oper- 


ating personnel are still selected politically; 
they represent a significant part of the metro- 
politan machine. Principals in some city 
school districts still report chronic drunken- 
ness, periodic absence from work, and low 
efficiency. 

Another factor influencing large-city oper- 
ating practice is the growth of custodians’ 
unions since 1920. Although most boards of 
education refuse to engage in collective bar- 
gaining, these operating unions have eliminated 
many bad practices. They are developing 
more intelligent leadership and may be in- 
strumental in improving working conditions, 
standards of cleanliness, and rewards. In 
some large districts custodial unions have 
supported the teachers in their right to or- 
ganize professionally or as a union and also in 
their demands for better working conditions 
and improved pay. 

! State-wide organizations of custodial personnel are 
doing much to improve the career status of this work 


through advocating higher standards, training pro- 
grams, tenure, and retirement annuities. 
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The purpose of finance is to furnish ways and means of meeting the community 
education needs according to the law. 
central purpose of the schools — instruction. Public education is a vital social need; 
public schools do not exist to spend or to save money, but are essential to the main- 
tenance and improvement of the culture. The people have decided that public educa- 
tion is most efficient and economical when they pool their common resources through 


self-imposed taxation. 


RELATION то EXECUTIVE ORGANIZATION 


Board of Education 


The board of education is legally responsible 
for providing the financial means to carry out 
organized activity. It occupies the same 
status, under constitutional and statutory 
limitations in partially financing education at 
community level as the legislature does for 
the state as a whole. The view sometimes 
expressed by educators that the community 
education budget should be determined by the 
superintendent has no legal validity and would 
be dangerous as a social policy; power follows 
the purse; control of finance should under no 
circumstances be delegated to professional 
executives. 


The Superintendent 


While control over securing and expending 
moneys should be zealously guarded by the 
board of education, it is just as important that 
the mechanics of finance be delegated as an 
undivided part of executive activity to the 
superintendent. In unit organization the me- 
chanics of finance are normally delegated to 
the superintendent. Under dual or multiple 
organization, finance is independent and co- 
ordinate with instruction. Опе of the least 
defensible elements of the dual or multiple con- 


1 For the other six duties of a board of education see 
Chapter 11. 
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It is complementary and subordinate to the 


cept of the executive activity is that basic end 
(instruction), and means (finance), are placed 
on a basis of equality. Even though the board 
of education retains full control over the 
finance policy, the knowledge and control of 
finance mechanics give an executive power 
that may produce grave organizational im- 
balance. The financial process is highly 
technical and detailed, and the layman knows 
little about these details. The professional in 
charge of finance, by virtue of his familiarity 
with processes and facts, is in a position to 
dominate; the normal urge to power quickly 
moves him to take advantage of that position. 
The superintendent should never delegate con- 
trol of executive finance decisions if it is to 
remain properly subordinated to the instruction 
program. Finance must be the servant and 
not the master of instruction. 


Internal Organization 


Finance is so important that it usually be- 
comes the first or second subdivision of the 
executive authority as districts grow. It may 
be combined with other departments such as 
child accounting, records, informational serv- 
ice, service of instruction aids, and the school 
plant. Even where large size requires special- 
ized personnel for the other executive activi- 
ties, they are frequently subordinate to the 
general administrative direction of the finance 
specialist. 
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The authority of the financial specialist 
should be limited to keeping the fiscal accounts 
and records, preparing the technical budget, 
and non-public revenue auditing. He should 
be empowered to administer the budget ac- 
cording to specific procedures; policy decisions 
should be submitted to the superintendent; the 
finance specialist should be purely supervisory 
to principals and other administrative and staff 
personnel. The functional relationship of the 
financial specialist to the general organization 
is illustrated in Figure 35. 


ExPENDITURES AND REVENUE 
Expenditures 
Education expenditures are divided for ac- 
counting purposes into current expense, capital 
improvement, long term and short term debt 
payment, and interest payment.’ 


Current expense? Current expense includes 
all the moneys disbursed for daily operation 


of the schools. "They are usually classified in: 


the annual budget under the following six 
activities: general control, or the expenses of 
the board of education and general administra- 
tion; instruction, including the costs of the 
principal’s office, teachers, clerks, instruction 
aids, and instruction supplies; plant operation, 
including salaries, fuel, light, heat, water 
supplies, and incidental expense; plant mainte- 
nance, or upkeep expense — repairs and ге- 
placements; auxiliary agencies, services to 
children and community which include health, 
transportation, other child services, public 


1'The distribution of 1945-46 public day school 
expenditures reported by the Office of Education was 


as follows: 


Current Expense $2,707,440,760 
Capital Outlay 111,046,088 
Interest 76,922,958 
Summer and Adult Schools 11,476,635 
"Totals 2,906,886,441 
Debt Service 
Payment of bonds 160,817,629 
Short term loans 30,972,553 
"Transfers to sinking funds 16,826,936 
Other debt service 2,138,063 
"Total Debt Service $210,755,181 


2 As currently tabulated by the United States Office 
of Education. 


libraries under boards of education, and other 
community services; and fixed charges which 
include state and local contributions to retire- 
ment funds, insurance and judgments, rent, 
and other unclassified items.? 


Capital outlay. Items which are construc- 
tively consumed within a single fiscal year 
(for example, salaries, textbooks, and supplies) 
are listed under current expenses; an item 
with a life expectancy of more than one year 
is considered a capital expense. Capital out- 
lay includes all permanent additions to exist- 
ing land, buildings, and equipments. It differs 
from expenditures for plant upkeep in that 
these represent an extension of the existing 
plant. 


Debt service. Debt service includes the pay- 
ment of short- and long-term loans and reve- 
nue payments for the principal and interest on 
these debts. Principal payments may be made 
directly, as in the case Of serial bonds, or into 
a sinking fund for retiring long-term bonds. 
Interest payments are made as they fall due. 

If a school district pays for capital extension 
out of current tax revenue or on a pay-as-you- 
build basis, there is no need for an accounting 
classification for debt service except short- 
term or floating debts. However, the un- 
fortunate carry-over of private debt concepts 
into public education accounting, and the fact 
that with few exceptions the local districts 
raise all their own revenue for capital exten- 
sion, have made borrowing for school plant 
universal practice. Inability to distinguish 
between the productive nature of commercial 
and industrial debt in contrast to public debt 
and uncritical acceptance of commercial prac- 
tice in public building has been unfortunate 
for public education. Public schools are social 
agencies without direct income. The use of 
credit for plant extension therefore represents 
an additional handicap, since debt service is a 

3 The question. whether Fixed Charges, which is 
really an undistributed reservoir account, should be 
included as a separate category has been a moot 
question in public school accounting since 1920. 
Contributions to retirement funds, insurance, judg- 
ments, and rent, arc actually specific charges against 
general control, instruction, operation and plant main- 
tenance when functionally distributed. 
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(Staff Specialist) 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
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Organization of Finance as a Staff Activity 
in a School District of 30,000 Population 


prior budgetary obligation, and the total ex- 
pense of long-time borrowing generally dou- 
bles the cost of the school plant. 


Revenue 


Although public education depends chiefly 
upon local sources of revenue for its support, 
the relative percentage of local and state con- 
tributions has changed greatly within less 
than three decades. In 1920, the local dis- 
tricts contributed 83.2 per cent of the total, 
and in 1946 local taxation had declined to 
61.5 per cent and state appropriations to 33.9 
per cent, The small balance was derived from 
federal funds,? permanent school funds, and 
foundations. The change has resulted in a 
better balanced revenue system generally and, 
in many cases, better equalized educational 
opportunity. 

Current expenditure and debt payment re- 
main largely dependent upon the general 
property tax. State appropriations are derived 


1 See Chapter 30. 
? See Chapters 33 and 34. 


primarily from the general property, sales, and 
income taxes. The regular federal contribu- 
tions are taken from the general treasury and 
represent income from all sources of federal 
taxation. The local school district has com- 
paratively little authority over the methods 
and sources of finance; this is a state responsi- 
bility. The community district is only 
empowered to raise revenue under the general 
state procedure according to methods pre- 
scribed by statute. 


Dependent districts. In а fiscally dependent 
school district the board of education has only 
the authority to point out fiscal need. The 
power to appropriate rests with the people, the 
municipal council, the county, or the state. 
Fiscally dependent districts are the most 
common: they include all the common-school, 
graded, and town districts where the people 

ss upon the budgetary needs in annual meet- 
ing and are the arbiters of the local revenue 
program. Also included are approximately 
one-fifth of all urban districts over 8000 popu- 
lation in which the city council has appropriat- 
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ing power. The third dependent classification 
includes North Carolina, which for fiscal pur- 
poses must be considered a single school dis- 
trict, and Louisiana, where the State Depart- 
ment has the right to veto budgets. 


Partially dependent districts. Partially de- 
pendent districts have the legal power to 
appropriate money within specific limits sub- 
ject to review by municipal, county, or 
regional allocation boards. In the city districts 
of New Jersey the board of education must 
present its budget for approval to a joint board 
of estimates on which the municipality has two 
and the board of education one representative. 
In states like Ohio and Michigan, which have 
placed constitutional limitations upon revenue 
to be raised from the general property tax, pro- 
vision is made for a county board of apportion- 
ment to which school, municipal, town, and 
county governments must submit their re- 
quests. These apportionment boards de- 
termine the total budget for each governmental 
division according to legislative formula or by 
discretion within the limits of the total possible 
millage. They do not have the authority to 
pass upon budget items. 


Independent districts. A fiscally independent 
school district has the power to raise revenue 
for current expense, within statutory limits, 
through its board of education, and it is not 
subject to review by any other local govern- 
mental jurisdiction. The number of completely 
independent school districts has declined 
heavily since 1930, owing to special limitations 
imposed by constitutional mandate and legis- 
lative enactments which have brought appor- 
tionment boards into existence. 


Common elements. All three types of school 
districts are required to submit their programs 
for capital extension to the people of the dis- 
trict for approval, with exceptions in certain 
states and in certain urban districts. De- 
pendent districts may be given special au- 
thority to raise a certain millage annually for 
new buildings. In partially dependent dis- 
tricts the municipal council may be empowered 
to authorize borrowing for capital improve- 
ment without a vote of the people. With few 


exceptions school districts have full legal 
authority, after the appropriations have been 
approved, to control the expenditures of their 
budgets. The right to make legal transfers 
within the major current expense and capital 
improvement divisions is also, with minor 
exceptions, vested in the board of education. 


Costs 


Education expenditures may be translated 
for executive and comparative use in human- 
time or human-subject units. Since a true cost 
is expressed in terminal product units, these 
conventional education expense units must be 
considered raw unit costs. It would be very 
difficult to secure a true cost in education. 

Raw or unit costs are divided into current 
and capital expenses. Current or operating 
costs may be translated into per-capita or 
instruction-hour units. If a per-capita unit is 
used, the base may be total population, school 
census, school registration, membership, or 
attendance. Raw attendance costs define the 
actual service rendered better than any of 
these other bases. The instruction-hour cost 
is the expense per child per clock hour of in- 
struction, reckoned in the total program or 
subdivided into subject or activity classifica- 
tions. Each is a composite unit including 
many variables. 

Capital or construction expense is computed 
in several ways. The architect and engineer 
use the cubic or square foot cost as a price 
calculating index. Schools are more concerned 
with the classroom, pupil-station, pupil-erec- 
tion, pupil-capacity, or pupil-use cost. The 
pupil-capacity cost is determined by dividing 
the total expense by the standard or working 
capacity; the pupil-use cost is calculated by 
multiplying the building-use expectancy in 
years by the probable pupil generations unit 
and dividing the total construction cost by the 
product. For general purposes the pupil-erec- 
tion or pupil-working capacity cost is con- 
sidered more practical. 

Raw costs are more simple to understand 
and use for executive purposes. They may 
be used for gross comparisons from which 
more refined studies may be made. Raw 


1 For the theory of education costs see Arthur B. 
Moehlman, Public School Finance, Chapter 5. 


costs are not very accurate when used for 
intercommunity or interstate comparisons, but 
they may be employed cautiously for internal 
index purposes. 

The total national 1945-46 per capita ex- 
pense for elementary and secondary education 
was $144.62. Of this amount $135.15 was 
for current expense; $5.59 for capital outlay 
and $3.88 for interest on long- and short-term 
debts. The total average daily expense per 
child in attendance was only seventy-seven 
cents. 


Tue BUDGET 


Types of Budgets 

Budgets may be classified as long-term and 
annual. The long-term budget serves as a 
guide to long-range planning for a five or ten 
year period. It is general and shows the 
ultimate effect of a policy and procedure. A 
new salary schedule, a long-term building pro- 
gram, or a vital change in instruction method 
or personnel-workload all demand that their 
fiscal effects be understood before adoption. 
Long-range budgets are a complement of 
efficient administration. 

The actual appropriation of public funds is 
made on the narrower limit of a single fiscal or 
academic year and covers a twelve-month 
span. Actual expenditures are planned on the 
basis of the annual budget which may be 
further subdivided by form into executive, 
official or legal, and popular. 


Executive budget. The executive or working 
budget is the professional translation into sums 
of money of current policies, and current and 
anticipated needs. In its most extended form 
it includes three divisions. The first repre- 
sents the general condensing of policies and 
needs into a statement that gives a complete 
overview of the total fiscal program in five or 
ten minutes’ reading time; the second is analy- 
sis by activity; and the third includes the fac- 
tual details upon which the first two parts rest. 
An example of the first two sections of this 
type of budget follows. 


I. GENERAL SUMMARY 


Probable Growth. During the past decade 
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there has been a decrease in the public school 
membership in each of the school divisions 
(K-6-3-3-2) except in kindergarten. There 
has been an over-all decrease of nearly an even 
6000 pupils in membership from 1939 го 1949. 

The extensive movement to and the develop- 
ment of the suburbs and the strength of the 
non-public schools are the two major reasons 
for the decline in public schoo] memberships. 
In terms of population, the city has increased 
only slightly in the past decade. The 1950 
census places the population at 176,000. 

Figures for the past several years indicate a 
point of stabilization in the probable member- 
ship in all divisions of the school system with 
possible increases in the kindergarten and in 
the community college divisions. ‘The in- 
creases in these two divisions are contingent 
upon an increasing acceptance of both and on 
an increase in the terminal offerings of the 
latter. Some slight gain may also accrue to 
the high schools as the result of an increase in 
the holding power of the secondary school. 

The budget for the current year provided 
education services for 20,300 children. For 
1950-51 provision will have to be made for 
21,000 children. This is an increase of 700 
children or of 2.9 per cent. 


Summary of Requests. The board of educa- 
tion allowed for the school year 1949—50 a 
total of $5,008,753 for current expense; 
$31,000 for capital outlay; and $228,451 for 
supplemental disbursements. The debt had 
been liquidated so that there was no need to 
make provision for debt service. The total 
budget was $5,268,204. 

The requests for 1950—51 are for $5,332,879 
of which $5,118,904 is for current expense; 
$45,500 is for capital outlay; and $168,475 is 
for supplemental disbursements. “There is no 
need for a budgetary provision for debt service. 

Of this amount, the State of Michigan will 
contribute $2,090,488; the city school district 
will provide $2,922,418. Тһе balance of 
$319,973 will be provided from interest, tui- 
tion, and similar miscellaneous sources. 

On the basis of the budget requests, the 
school dollar for current education expense 
will be divided as follows: 

72.59 cents will be spent for instruction. 


تہ — 
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14.29 cents will be spent for cleaning, heat- 
ing, and lighting the school plant. 
7.88 cents will be spent for repairing and 

maintaining the school plant. 

3.55 cents will be spent for general control. 
This includes the expenses of the 
board of education, offices of the 
superintendent, school census, school 
elections, legal service, child account- 
ing, personnel, finance, informational 
service, and the service of supplies. 

1.49 cents will be spent for auxiliary 
agencies including libraries, recrea- 
tion, transportation, public lunches, 
tuition, medical, dental, and nurse 
service, and enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance law. 

0.20 cents will be spent for such fixed 
charges as property and workmen’s 
compensations insurance. 
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Service. . . . Personal, Supplies, Free 
Textbooks, School Li- 
brary Books, Other. 

Gode РЛ. я 


Service. The purpose of the public school is 
to satisfy the basic needs for education in the 
city according to the policy of the board of 
education. The schools include, in so far as 
it is administratively expedient, all children of 
compulsory attendance age and those above 
the compulsory school-age who desire to con- 
tinue with their education within the limits of 
the offerings of the school system. The school 
program is based upon the larger demands of 
society and upon the individual апа social 
needs of the children and is adjusted to the 
nature of child life between the ages of five 
and nineteen or twenty years. 

The instruction activity includes the es- 


Summary or Ворбет REQUESTS 


1949-1950 1950-1951 
Men Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
General Control $ 185,075 3.70 $ 181,585 3.55 
Instruction 3,659,478 73.06 3,715,938 72.59 
Auxiliary Agencies and Co- 
ordinate Activities 68,665 1.37 76,000 1.49 
Fixed Charges 9,715 0.19 10,465 0.20 
Operation of Plant 709,765 14.17 731,371 14.29 
Мане of Plant 376,055 7.51 403,545 7.88 
$5,008,753 100.00 $5,118,904 100.00 
Capital Outlay 31,000 45,500 
Supplemental Disbursements | 228,451 168,475 
$5,268,204 $5,332,879 


(These amounts are given to the nearest dollar) 


П. ANaLvsis BY Activity 


The second division of the budget is con- 
cerned with the breakdown of the total budget 
by activities and subactivities, each including 
statements of policy, services rendered, serv- 
ices requested, and comparative financial in- 
formation. 


Fund 
Activity 
Sub-activity 


. . . General. 

. Instruction. 

. Each of the instruction 
divisions (K-6-3-3-2). 


sential supervisors, principals, teachers, clerks, 
and supplies needed for instruction. 


Policy. The policy of the board of education 
is to provide elementary education under 
modern instruction conditions five and one 
quarter hours daily in classes of thirty pupils 
per teacher except for such specialized classes 
as health and physical education, auditorium, 
and music. It is likewise the policy of the 
board of education to provide secondary edu- 
cation under modern instruction conditions 
six hours daily in classes of thirty pupils per 
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teacher except in certain specialized areas of 
instruction where larger classes are warrant- 
able and even desirable. It is also the policy 
to furnish instruction supplies and certain 
books free of charge in the elementary school. 


Current Service. A total of $3,659,478 was 
allowed the total instruction activity for the 
1949-50 school year. The estimated ex- 
penses for 1950—51 are $3,715,938. 

The number of children served during the 
1949-50 school year was 20,300, The over- 
all per capita instruction expense was $180.27. 


Requests. The 1950-51 instructional ге- 
quests total $3,715,938. This is an increase 
of $56,460 over the amount allowed during the 
preceding year. These requests are made in 
anticipation of an increased membership of 700 
throughout the schoo] system. The estimated 
per capita expense will be $176.95; a decrease 
of $3.32 per pupil. 

Out of this expense the state contributes 
$2,090,488 or $99.55 per individual in mem- 
bership. 


was the budget request for supplies during the 
previous year. School library needs have 
been decreased $685. Other instruction ex- 
penses include adult education, office supplies, 
and other instruction expenses not accounted 
for otherwise. The increase of $8,895 over 
the amount allowed in 1949-50 represents 
chiefly an expansion of the adult education 
program. 


Agreement with policy. The pupil-teacher 
ratio in the elementary school is now an ау- 
erage of 29.8 pupils per teacher. The pupil- 
teacher ratio in the secondary school is now an 
average of 27.6 pupils per teacher. The policy 
of the board is to have the pupil-teacher ratio 
at thirty pupils per teacher. 


Official budget. The working or executive 
budget is prepared for easy interpretation by 
the board of education. After the board con- 
siders and adopts it, it becomes the legal 
budget in fiscally independent districts and 
the official budgetary recommendation in раг- 
tially or completely dependent districts. Upon 
legal adoption it is generally stripped of its 


TITLE: Instruction. Cope; 
Per Cent 
Amount Amount Increase 
Code Allowed Asked Increase over 
1949-50 1950—51 Amount 
Allowed 
Personal $3,510,614 $3,537,028 $26,414 0.75 
m 93,419 115,255 21,836 23.38 
School Library 11,400 10,715 — 685 —6.01 
Other 44,045 52,940 8,895 20.21 
"Total $3,659,478 $3,715,938 $56,460 1.57 


Analysis of Increase. Тһе net increase over 
the 1949—50 allowed budget may be analyzed 
as follows: 


Salary increases are in accord with the 
salary schedule adopted by the board of educa- 
tion. The amount budgeted for supplies dur- 
ing the 1949-50 school year was $34,519 short 
of the amount expended during the school year. 
The amount requested for supplies for the 
1950-51 school year is $12,683 less than the 
amount expended during the previous year 
and will be more truly indicative of need than 


explanatory and descriptive information and 
entered in the official proceedings as a bare 
statement of approved expenditures and antici- 
pated revenue. 


Popular budget. Because the layman finds 
it difficult to understand the detail of an urban 
budget, a popular interpretation is desirable. 
It reduces the detail and popularizes the 
language of the total budget program; it may 
be a four-page leaflet, or it may be long with 
good photographs and diagrams of activities 
and fiscal needs. 
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Budget Making 


Preparation. First, a comparison of practice 
with policies will make essential corrections 
and adjustments possible. Then it is necessary 
to decide the form for preparation and pres- 
entation. Basic data must be gathered, and 
from this requests will be: formulated; if 
records in all phases of the executive activity 
are continuing and adequate, they must be 
condensed in forms that permit careful study. 
And finally, the method of making the budget 
must also be determined. 

Three methods of preparing budgets are in 
use today. In the first the building principal, 
with or without the teachers’ assistance, pre- 
pares the budget for his buildings. These 
building budgets, and the staff and general 
headquarters budgets, are assembled by the 
fiscal officer and form the working budget; 
the opposite or centralized method is preparing 
the total budget from headquarters records 
without consulting teachers and principals. 
These are the customary practices. A third 
method, more democratic in conception and 
operation, and yet avoiding inflexible, rigid, 
building budgets, is to secure requests from 
the building personnel classified desirable, 
necessary, and absolutely essential. The 
financial division also prepares a tentative 
budget reflecting existing policies and viewing 
the system as a whole. Building requests are 
then checked against the executive assumptions 
and if the requests show wide divergences, con- 
ferences may be called to study the differences. 


Presentation and consideration. Account must 
be taken of the essential legal steps in presenta- 
tion, the types of audiences to which the 
material must be submitted, even to the indi- 
vidual idiosyncrasies of the board members, 
mayor, city commissioner, or councilmen. 
These steps include studying the mechanics 
and technique of presentation. Г 

Board of education members vary in their 
reaction to reports, particularly when money 
is concerned. The typical board of seven 
usually includes two members who are in- 
terested only in the generalities of the program 
and do not understand large figures; they gain 
more from reading an analysis of requests, as 


shown earlier in the budget sample. Two 
others usually react more quickly to plain 
figures and normally pay little attention to 
actual analysis; to them an increase is an in- 
crease and must be rigorously slashed while 
other items showing no change or just a slight 
reduction get quick approval. These people 
are usually aggressive, and the superintendent's 
inability to understand and educate them prob- 
ably helps to account for the many moribund 
or indefensible expenditures that are easily 
budgeted, while essential new items are blue- 
pencilled. Boards of education who have not 
been shown the relation of instruction to 
finance by the superintendent will frequently 
pass appropriations of millions in ten minutes 
and then haggle endlessly over a thousand 
dollars for library books. А number of super- 
intendents apparently accept these conven- 
tional budgetary reactions and later manage 
transfers from less needed appropriations to 
more essential ones, an expedient practice 
that need not occur if its cause were eliminated. 


Administration. After the budget has be- 
come legally operative at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, the third step is administration. 
'The best budget procedure is nullified by 
careless administration. It is primarily a 
routine accounting problem and must be care- 
fully synchronized with the bookkeeping or 
accounting system. Good fiscal management 
does not permit overdrafts or deficits; nothing 
destroys public confidence so quickly as 
slovenly budget administration with deficits 
and deficiency financing. Special interpreta- 
tion of the budget should not be the account- 
ant's responsibility but the superintendent's, 
and he should always keep instruction values in 
mind. Thus the accountant should be re- 
sponsible only for mechanics and routine, 
while the superintendent is responsible for 
executive interpretation of policy. 


Inter-budgetary balance. The grand total 
1945-46 expenditures for all elementary and 
secondary public schools amounted to $3,117,- 
641,622 divided in percentages as follows: 
current expense, 87.4; debt service, 6.7; 
capital outlay, 3.5; and interest, 2.4. The 
proportion of expenditures for debt service 
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and interest has dropped heavily since 1930 
as a result of almost complete cessation of 
building during the depression and war years. 
Since schools are again borrowing heavily for 
capital extension instead of adopting pay-as- 
you-go or pay-in-advance (reserve fund) poli- 
cies, the proportion devoted to these items may 
be expected to rise sharply. Borrowing will 
not be so expensive as it was before 1930, 
owing to continuing low interest rates. 

The 1945-46 current expense dollar showed 
approximate expenditures of 68.4 cents for 
instruction, 9.9 cents for plant operation, 7.8 
cents for auxiliary agencies, 3.7 cents for 
plant upkeep, 4.8 cents for general control and 
5 cents for fixed charges. If the cost of sum- 
mer school instruction and fixed charges were 
functionally distributed, the total proportion 
actually expended for instruction would be 
larger. Transportation charges have increased 
heavily, and the added costs of annuities for 
teachers and other employees have increased 
the undistributed fixed charges account. 

If all items in current expense were dis- 
tributed directly to specific activities and the 
major accounting divisions reduced to five, 
the probable distribution of the current ex- 
pense dollar would be: instruction, still 
including supervision and principals, seventy- 
five cents; plant operation, ten cents; auxiliary 
agencies, six cents; general administration, 
five cents; and plant upkeep, four cents. 

Accounting procedure is not uniform, and 
it is also necessary to allow for state and 
regional variations. Data show that the pro- 
portional expense for general control decreases 
as district size decreases.’ This may be due to 
better accounting procedure and allocating 
practices in larger cities, where many items 
may be charged differently. Average budget- 
ary balance should not be taken as absolute. 
It only represents a crude instrument for 
general comparative purposes. 


1 See Chapter 29. 

2 The states contributed $60,749,383 and the local 
districts $46,533,824 or a total of $107,283,207 for 
annuities in 1945-46. 

3 See Table 12, p. 245. 


RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS 

Purpose 

The purpose of accounting and maintaining 
general fiscal and cost records is threefold: to 
provide a complete and adequate accounting 
for all public and non-public revenue and ex- 
penditures, in order to comply with the law; 
to protect executive personnel, the board of 
education members, and the general public 
from misused appropriations and possible 
waste; and to provide a base for future plan- 
ning. Apart from the legal requirements in- 
volved, a complete accounting system is one 
of the best and cheapest forms of insurance 
for the reputation of professional personnel 
and board members. 


Type 

Public school accounting is operated on an 
income and expenditure basis rather than 
profit and loss, as in commercial practice. Its 
principal books of record include a cashbook, 
appropriation and general ledgers, and such 
other subsidiary or specialized ledger accounts 
as may be desired or required by law. Reve- 
nue is represented as a series of debits, and 
appropriations as a series of credits or au- 
thority to expend. The result at the end of 
the fiscal year is a deficit, representing an ex- 
cess of spending over revenue, or a surplus 
which indicates an excess of revenue over 
expenditures, or perfect balance between the 
two. Specific controls over expenditures are 
maintained by subsidiary records, requisitions, 
and inventories; in a satisfactory accounting 
system every transaction can be traced from 
the need to the constructive. consumption. 
Contractual expenditure authorization is based 
on official action by the board of education 
and complete records should be maintained 
for every fulfilled order. Salaries are con- 
trolled through certified building and de- 
partmental payrolls, which must agree with 
board authorization, official employment a$ 
shown in the legal proceedings, certification 
of service rendered, and a check against all 
three by the accounting division. 
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Procedures 


There is little place left for detailed and 
highly technical accounting procedures in a 
general description of the finance activity.! 
However, the student should understand the 
general procedural operations of accounting 
service. These are illustrated in Figures 36, 
37, 38, and 39, which show the manner of 
paying for personnel service, the accounting 
procedure involved in the purchase of supplies, 

1 For a detailed analysis of public school accounting, 


see Arthur B. Moehlman, Public School Finance, Chap- 
ters 10, 11. 


and the technique through which supplies are 
made available for instruction purposes. 


Custodianship 

The custodianship of public education 
moneys is determined by law and has many 
variations in practice. In fiscally dependent 
urban districts the city treasurer is usually 
custodial and disbursing officer. In partially 
dependent and independent districts, the board 
of education may elect a treasurer from its 
own membership, or it may designate any 
responsible person for this work. Township 


TABLE 12 


Cost PER Рори. IN AVERAGE Папу ATTENDANCE FOR Елсн Current Expense ITEM, 1945-46 
(Dav 5сноог.5) 


Cost per Pupil by Population Grouping 
Item Over 30,000 10,000 2,500 
100,000 to to Total 

ы 99,999 29,999 9,999 
General Control $ 5.50 $ 4.98 $: 5252 $ 6.92 $ 5.72 
Instruction 124.30 110.97 95.59 87.63 109.07 
Operation 19.08 15.68 15.78 14.96 17.32 
Maintenance 7.39 6.63 5.39 4.82 6.33 

Auxiliary Agencies and Co- 

ordinate Activities 4.99 4.67 5.00 6.43 5.27 
Fixed Charges 9.28 3.62 3.16 3.21 5.88 
* Total Current Expense $171.92 $150.78 $131.49 $123.60 $150.65 


* The costs per pupil for cach current expense item were derived from these totals by applying the percentage 


distributions to the totals here shown. 


Derived from: 1944—46 Biennial Survey of Education in the U.S., Statistics of City School Systems, 1945-46, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. (U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 13. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF Costs PER Рори. IN А. D. A. ror Each Current Expense Irem, 1945-46 
(Day Scuoors) 


Cost per Pupil by Population Grouping 


Item 30,000 10,000 2,500 
а. to to Total 

: 99,999 29,999 9,999 
General Control 3.2 3.3 4.2 5.6 3.8 
Instruction 72.3 73.6 72.7 70.9 72.4 
Operation 11.1 10.4 12.0 12.1 11.5 
Maintenance 4.3 44 4.1 3.9 4.2 

Auxiliary Agencies and Co- 

ordinate Activities 2.9 3.1 3.8 5.2 3.5 
Fixed Charges 5.4 2.4 2.4 2.6 3.9 
Total Current Expense 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


бу опна a ee Е _ 
1944-46 Biennial Survey of Education in the U.S., Statistics of City School Systems, 1945-46, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, p. 13. 
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а) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 0) 
(Form 8) (Ғогт 6) (Ғогт 6) (Ғогт 8) 
(Form 8) 


Payroll, signed 


Payroll and by teachers, 
checks sent plus uncalled- 
to schools for checks 


returned 


(8) (9) (10) (11) 
(Form 3) 


When cancelled 


Credit “treasurer” 


and debit “fund” Debit to vouchers are 
in Cash “appropriation” received from bank, 

E in Appropriation they are filed 

Disbursement Ledger а, 


Ledger in voucher file 


Figure 36. 


Procedures in Paying Personnel 


a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Requisition Purchase Order Purchase Order 
Form 4 Form 5 Form 5 


Receiving copy 
signed 


When cancelled voucher 
check (Form 6) is Debit to “appropriation” and debit "fund" in 
returned by bank, it is oN کچھ چو‎ rat rad Cash Disbursement 


Credit “treasurer” 


filed numerically (төр) 


in the voucher file Duplicate 
voucher 


Figure 37- 
Procedures in Purchasing Supplies 
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E (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Activity Feeling of Need Transmission Investigation Determination 
of Need of Need of Need 
d Superintendent 
st. Superintendents Asst. Supt, Policy of Board 
Directors of му Budget DIM 
Agency Instruction Standards VERE 


Principals of Service Inventory cases 
Librarian of Supplies Emergency 
Chief Engineer 


Т T Check against 
Technique Requisition Records 


Figure 38. 


Technique of Securing Supplies and Materials 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (7) 


Requisition 
(UA Form 4) 


Entry under “Stock Issued" on General 
Stores running Inventory (Form 9) 


Storekeeper credits 
himself and charges 
(debits) the school 


Material sent to 
school with duplicate 
copy of requisition 


To storekeeper 
for delivery 


(UA Form 2) 


Bookkeeper credits under 
stores accounts and 
debits school or activity 


Original requisition 
to bookkeeper 


Duplicate requisition - " 
e from school Duplicate requisitions filed Bookkeeper files 
signed, indicating by schools in storeroom requisitions by schools 


receipt of material 
(12) 


(8) 


Figure 39. 
Technique in the Matter of Furnishing Supplies and Materials from General Stores 
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and county treasurers are also designated as 
the official custodians of school moneys. 
Auditing 

Some states require an annual audit of the 
finances of every school district; in other 
states auditing is a permissive procedure. 
There are two general auditing practices, a 
continuing internal check by auditors within 
the system, and hiring outside qualified ac- 
countants on an annual fee basis. Practically 
all the auditing accomplished under permissive 
practice is a mechanical check of books and 
cash to determine balance. А surface audit 
of this type has little value and may even be 
dangerous because it lulls a board of education 
or a superintendent into a false sense of se- 
curity. The complete audit, in which every 
item is traced, studied, and accounted from 
the initial need to the consumption is a rare 
‘procedure and is usually practiced only 
when some mismanagement necessitates in- 
vestigation. Complete and continuing audits 
are desirable, however, in all public activity 
to protect the people and the officials in- 
volved. 


Reports 


To aid in efficient financial administration, 
the superintendent should make periodic re- 
ports to the board of education. Monthly 
accounting should be made of all income and 
expenditures, of encumbrances against the 
district resources, and the extent to which 
expenditures and revenue are in balance. Less 
detailed but fully informative ‘reports are also 
desirable at regular intervals for principals 
and general administrative officers. 


NowN-PuBLIC REVENUE ACCOUNTING 


School districts engage in a series of non- 
public revenue activities that include specific 
services operated by the board of education, 
such as lunchrooms, candy counters, and book- 
stores; activities operated directly by the 
schools under the approval of the board of 
education, such as athletics, dramatics, con- 
certs, and debates; and activities in, which 
student interests dominate, such as class trips 


1 For a discussion of state reports see Chapter 30. 


and special graduation ceremonies. Wherever 
these involve collecting and spending money, 
they may be considered a part of non-public 
revenue accounting. 
Dangers 

The long trend toward increased charges 
for instruction activities and special auxiliary 
services has two dangers. The first is financial 
and is a result of the methods of administering 
these large sums of money. The second, 
emphasized by the Lynds in Middletown, is 
that increases in activities and special fees for 
them produce a serious economic problem at 
secondary school level and are the cause of 
numerous withdrawals before graduation. 
Creating economic consciousness through un- 
wise pressure on students to spend moncy is 
also making it more difficult to maintain the 
classless concept so essential to democratic 
education. 


Practices 


Non-public revenues are managed in three 
ways. The first is the /aissez-faire policy 
where lunchrooms may be rented to the high- 
est bidders or operated by an organization such 
as the Parent-Teacher Association. Other 
revenue activities are managed by the students, 
with or without teacher advice. Owing to 
negligence and dishonesty, this practice is 
rapidly diminishing. 

The second procedure is to put the building 
principal in control of non-public revenues. 
Practices vary under this policy; some prin- 
cipals delegate responsibility to committees 
of teachers and act as occasional auditors. In 
other situations the principal keeps all the 
accounts and usually carries the cash reserves 
in his personal bank account. Under this form 
losses result not so much from dishonesty as 
from the principal’s lack of bookkeeping 
knowledge or business sense. This profes- 
sionally dangerous policy produces many un- 
fortunate results. 

Under the third type, the board of educa- 
tion is responsible for all non-public revenue 
activities and controls them through a sub- 
sidiary accounting procedure called internal 
or non-public revenue accounting. It may 
take the form of income and expenditure, or 
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profit and loss accounting. It is usually di- 
rected by the general finance officer and is 
inspected by a special traveling auditor. 

From the standpoint of social education it is 
best that special fees for public school activities 
and services be abolished as quickly as possible. 
Any activity that is defensible instructionally 
is just as defensible financially. There is as 
much reason for athletics, plays, bands, 
orchestras, and other informal curricular 
activities to be supported by public revenue as 
anything else in the school program. If the 
schools do not clean their own houses, state 
legislatures will probably continue the prac- 
tice started by the Pennsylvania legislature in 
1949, by declaring that all activity-revenue 
should be legally considered an integral part 
of total school revenue. 


Current FINANCE PRACTICE 


Small Districts 


In the. independent-teacher district, finance 
is executed by the board of education secre- 
tary without suggestions from the teachers. 
In some states common school districts аге 
required to use a uniform budget report, but 
in others any presentation is legal. The 
budget, usually a single page, is submitted to 
the school electors at the annual meeting, and 
their approval is recorded in the minutes. 
Accounting is just as simple. These ungraded 
district accounts are usually kept in a single 
book, a combination cashbook-ledger system. 

In the independent-principal district, finance 
practice varies. It is customary for the board 
of education, through the secretary and 
finance committee, to perform most executive 
finance acts. In the better organized districts 
the supervising principal sometimes prepares 
the instruction section of the budget, but he 
frequently sits with the committee and just 
makes suggestions. The budget remains 
simple, and where its form is not prescribed 
by statute or state department rule, it consists 
of one or two pages of figures, segregated by 
gross accounting divisions, sometimes show- 
ing a detailed comparison with the appropri- 
ations and revenue of the preceding year but 
more often indicating it by a sentence or two 


at the beginning. Accounting is more de- 
tailed, bur it is still carried in a single com- 
bination book. Where these districts are 
custodians of their own funds, the board 
treasurer also keeps a journal account of re- 
ceipts, disbursements, and canceled vouchers. 


Medium-Sized Districts 


In the small-city district, two practices pre- 
vail. Under the first, the superintendent 
recommends instruction requests, to the fi- 
nance committee of the board, while the bal- 
ance of the budget is determined by the 
committee on the recommendation of the 
secretary. Since these districts are partially 
or completely independent fiscally, the board’s 
approval of the budget immediately makes it 
legal for the ensuing year. The secretary 
and the treasurer maintain separate books and 
keep duplicate accounts. Under the second 
practice, the executive control of finance has 
been delegated to the superintendent. His 
clerk keeps the simple accounts, handles requi- 
sitions and purchase forms, while the super- 
intendent prepares the budget and purchases 
supplies and equipment. The executive 
budget is presented and considered by the 
finance committee; changes are usually de- 
termined by this committee and later per- 
functorily accepted by the full board. Where 
the board of education acts as custodian of its 
own funds, the treasurer keeps a separate set 
of books, and these are checked annually 
against the superintendent's accounts. М№оп- 
public revenue activities are maintained by the 
superintendent or the high-school principal 
without formal review by the board. 

In school districts of more than 20,000 
population two practices prevail. Under the 
unit organization the superintendent is re- 
sponsible for the executive aspects of finance, 
but he may be assisted by a part- or full-time 
assistant who may also be responsible for 
plant and service of supplies. "The budget is 
prepared by this staff officer with the help of 
the superintendent or is built by the finance 
officer and then reviewed by the superin- 
rendent. It is then submitted either to the 
finance committee or the committee-of-the- 
whole. Upon approval by the board of 
education the budget automatically returns to 
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the superintendent’s office for administration. 
The responsibility for accounting rests upon 
the finance officer; the system has become 
more comprehensive. In many instances it 
includes cost accounting as well as book- 
keeping. 

Where dual organization is used, the inde- 
pendent business manager performs the tasks of 
the secretary in the smaller systems. Prepar- 
ing the budget is divided between the superin- 
tendent and business manager: the super- 
intendent prepares the instruction divisions, 
although in some cases he merely makes 
suggestions to the business manager; the latter 
officer is responsible for the total budget and 
presents it to the finance committee of the 
board. Sometimes the superintendent sits 
with the committee and offers suggestions 
when requested. 

'The accounting procedure varies little in 
form or scope in either type of organization, 
but under the dual form it is entrusted com- 
pletely to the business manager, who is also 
responsible for the operation and upkeep of 
the school plant and for the service of supplies. 


Large Districts 

Large urban district practice varies with 
the type of executive organization. Under 
the unit plan the superintendent is held re- 
sponsible by the board of education for suc- 
cessfully administering the complete financial 
activity. He may delegate the technical detail 
to the staff fiscal officer who has no other 
duties in the largest districts. The urban 
budget is a detailed instrument that requires 
several months to prepare. This work may 
be crowded into a few hectic months, or it 
may be a continuing activity similar to ac- 
counting, developed by а special budget 
director. 

'The simple bookkeeping of the smaller 
district has been replaced by extensive and 
intensive cost accounting with a high degrec 
of specialization in books and methods. All 
accounting procedure is usually centralized 
in the accounting division, although some 
superintendents like to retain control of pay- 
rolls. 


Under the dual or multiple executive or- 
ganization, the so-called non-instruction ac- 
tivities of finance, service of supplies and 
school plant are delegated to a coordinate 
executive known as the business manager, or 
they are divided between two or three co- 
ordinate officers as finance, service of supplies, 
school plant, and auditing. The finance 
officer is responsible for preparing and ad- 
ministering the budget and all fiscal accounting. 
The superintendent is responsible only for 
preparing the instruction divisions of the 
budget, and he meets this obligation through 
the use of a special liaison officer. The 
"contact man" between finance, buildings, 
service of supplies, and instruction is, in 
reality, an assistant to the superintendent and 
keeps both offices informed. This procedure 
is essential under large dual or multiple or- 
ganization to maintain sensible relationships 
between the primary purpose of the schools 
and their over-emphasized subsidiary or com- 
plementary activities. Despite these inter- 
mediate relationships, finance usually domi- 
nates under the dual and multiple organizations. 
Budget and complementary accounting activi- 
ties are better integrated with the instruction 
process under the unit plan of administration. 

In the larger urban districts non-public reve- 
nue activities have increased so greatly that 
their organization and accounting control by 
the board of education is now general practice. 
Detailed procedures show significant differ- 
ences: in some districts the control is central- 
ized and the building principals are allowed 
little power of discretion; in others, the rules 
are flexible, and wider responsibility is placed 
upon the principal, whose activities in turn 
are checked periodically by traveling auditors. 

'The board of education usually operates 
large-city lunchrooms and bookstores and 
controls them somewhat differently than in- 
struction revenue activities. Some large, as 
well as medium-sized districts, use surplus 
revenue from these services as general budget 
credits, but the preferred practice is to main- 
tain reasonable operating reserves and then 
apply balances to reduce prices to the children. 


m 
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Appraisal 


The purpose of appraisal is to help plan, execute, and interpret instruction more 
efficiently. Appraisal or evaluation judges the effect of the plan and operation of the 
several phases of the executive activity and their value to instruction. These two 
forms of appraisal are frequently confused in practice: each activity requires first, its 
own mechanical effectiveness, and second, appraisal of its contribution to facilitate 
instruction. d 

Such an act of judgment involves choice and presumes the existence of values. Thus 
the process of evaluation is subjective in its fundamental nature because all theories of 
value possess elements that are intrinsically emotional. ‘The degree of subjectivity is 
diminished by the objective information that is used as a basis for evaluation. Ap- 
praisal can be improved only when the methods of securing facts and evidence are as 
objective as scientific method and the nature of the activity permit. It is a constantly 
recurring act through which formalization and stagnation are avoided, planning im- 
proved, operating efficiency increased, and public interpretation made more effective. 


RELATION or RESEARCH TO APPRAISAL 


Scientific research is the means through 
which information about existing conditions 
may be secured, the relative value of existing 
means determined, policy and procedure de- 
veloped, and appraisal and interpretation made. 
Research is the foundation of appraisal, the 
technique aspect of evaluation. When ге- 
search is comprehensive and intelligent and 
the appraiser competent to make judgments 
from these data, appraisal can be objective. 
Research thus becomes a vital need in the im- 
provement of instruction. 

The scientific movement in education is of 
comparatively recent origin, going back to 
1910. C. W. Stone, Leonard P. Ayres, 
Edward L. Thorndike, and Stuart A. Courtis 
were its early leaders. The organization of a 
group of young educationists and educators in 
1918 furnished the stimulus for the still ex- 
panding idea of science in education. Since 

1 Now the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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it has outgrown its early enthusiasm for solving 
problems by intelligence and achievement tests, 
the scientific movement has made appreciable 
contributions to improving the education 
process. 


Types of Research 


Research in education may be historical, 
administrative, or creative. Historical ге- 
search attempts to throw light upon past ideas, 
movements, and practices that may be helpful 
in the solution of present problems. Adminis- 
trative research is concerned with the study of 
all phases of the current education process; it 
includes research in instruction, with all com- 
plementary activities, as well as in organiza- 
tion; it is the basis for scientific appraisal. 
Creative research starts with the results of 
administrative research, and through experi- 
mentation with ideas and methods attempts to 
improve the current levels of operation. It 
seeks to make discoveries and inventions in 
teaching and organization that will improve 
less efficient existing practices. 
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Within recent years an outstanding con- 
tribution of creative research has been in the 
nature and practice of reading; the diagnosis of 
causes contributing to low reading ability and 
remedial work. Discoveries of lesser sig- 
nificance have been made in arithmetic and 
spelling. Up to the present the major creative 
effort has been to improve the teaching of the 
arts of communication, still one of the most 
complex and difficult instruction areas. Ex- 
perimentation in the technical aspects of 
executive organization has also been increasing 
steadily during the past decade to make it 
more functional by making it more demo- 
cratic.! 

The typical school district, however, still 
confines its small research efforts to adminis- 
trative research on the quaint but mistaken 
notion that experimental or creative research 
is too remote and impractical to justify ex- 
penditure of public moneys. As a result, 
creative research has largely become the re- 
sponsibility of university educational labora- 
tories. The very nature of public education 
and the conditions under which it must operate 
make successful creative research impossible 
in isolated laboratories. University labora- 
tories may act as pilot plants for discovering 
and developing new ideas and methods, but 
they are incapable of testing their practicality 
in wide use. Validation can only proceed 
under actual life conditions, which means that 
the public schools themselves must eventually 
become active laboratories for improving in- 
struction. The general adoption of the 
twelve-month school would provide excellent 
opportunity and time for continuing objective 
appraisal and also for improving instruction 
through research. Opinion concerning the 
proportion of the operating budget to be 
devoted to research ranges from three to ten 
per cent. If any school system devoted five 
per cent annually to develop a thorough and 
efficient research system, the social dividends 
would be tremendous. 


Functional View 


The functional view of research is not of an 
isolated and highly centralized single activity, 
but of an attitude and practice that must 

! See Chapters 7 and 8. 


permeate every activity and every person. li 
means the growth of an individual objectivity 
toward every activity in which the desire to 
know how and why it works is just as im- 
portant for results as the work itself. From 
this point of view it is desirable to arouse 
intellectual curiosity in the janitor and engineer 
as well as in the teacher and instruction special- 
ist. Until the scientific spirit and attitude 
become a dynamic part of every person 
responsible for any part of the total process, 
the largest possible degree of growth cannot 
be achieved. 

"The research movement early developed a 
point of view in which the specialist was con- 
sidered most important. Bureaucratic and 
autocratic attitudes in executive organization 
quickly produced a new specialization. It was 
assumed that the teacher needed to know little 
if anything about the purposes and processes 
of instruction research. It became a vested 
professional interest as jealously guarded 
during the 1920's as "guidance" has been 
since 1940. Convenient and simplified tech- 
niques were developed whereby the teacher 
simply performed certain mechanical opera- 
tions according to formulas. The result was 
the isolation of research as a specialized staff 
activity, and its separation from its natural 
base in all operating activities. The outcome 
was the centralized staff research bureau with 
little meaning to the school system as a whole 
except for mechanical relations through re- 
porting channels. 

The functional school of thought and the 
revolt of the progressives in the third decade 
against some of the mechanistic practices of 
the dogmatic early "scientists" in education 
have contributed a counter movement. Ob- 
jections to the mechanics of incomplete meas- 
urement took an emotional turn that appeared 
to deny any possibility of objective measure- 
ment. Saner points of view soon prevailed, 
however, which granted the desirability of the 
scientific movement, but insisted that the in- 
struments of measurement were limited in 
application. They considered the complexity 
of human beings, environment, and our lack of 
fundamental knowledge of the learning process 
to be sufficient reason for proceeding slowly 
in the acceptance of “scientific finalities.” The 
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outcome of the struggle between the pro- 
gressives and the determinists has been a more 
rational view of the scientific movement in 
education. The growing appreciation of the 
functional point of view, which visualizes edu- 
cation purposes, process, and machinery as a 
whole, will probably increase the belief that 
to be successful research must permeate every- 
one involved in the education function. 


Types AND LEVELS OF APPRAISAL 


"The legal authority to judge the education 
plan rests first with the board of education 
and finally with the people. Thus there are 
two aspects to appraisal: the executive aspect, 
performed by the executive for the board of 
education, and the legal aspect, performed by 
the board of education for the people. 


Executive Appraisal 


Executive appraisal, functionally organized, 
includes the participation of all agents and is 
both individual and organizational. Functional 
appraisal starts when the individual teacher 
and every other employee studies the effective- 
ness of his own work. The method of study 
and the data to be used may be standardized to 
secure uniformity of approach. 

These individual reports, including data, 
judgments, criticisms, and suggestions, nor- 
mally pass to the generalist or principal. The 
principal should judge the contributions of all 
activities within a school to the efficiency’ of 
instruction, and translate appraisal reports to 
the general administrative officer or superin- 
tendent. If someone feels that his appraisals 
have been suppressed or misinterpreted, appeal 
should be possible to the superintendent 
through regular channels. The organized 
teaching profession within the district should 
protect individual teachers from administra- 
tive reprisals for telling the truth. 

The third act of executive appraisal occurs 


1 These differences should not be confused with 
the conflict between the progressives and the so- 
called Essentialists (1938) which represents a pro- 
gressive-conservative clash in points of view. 

2 The term Vase is used here in the sense of the 
“principalship,” a functional activity of coordination 
and not necessarily as a specific individual or group 
of individnals. 


when the superintendent, according to the 
policies of the board of education, judges the 
value of all activity within the school system 
on the basis of its contribution to the efficiency 
of instruction. His report to the board of 
education should include not only his inter- 
pretation and recommendations, but all the 
data from which interpretation was made. 


Legal Appraisal 


As the representative of the people of the 
district and state for education the board of 
education is legally responsible for evaluating 
both the education plan and its execution in the 
light of legal and social needs. If a board of 
education operates efficiently and objectively, 
it will demand comprehensive reports of con- 
ditions within the schools and recommenda- 
tions for improvement from which deductions ' 
may be made and action begun. It will recog- 
nize that the preparation, analysis, and inter- 
pretation of this information is an executive 
responsibility of the superintendent and his 
colleagues. 

The board of education may receive, con- 
sider, and accept the interpretation and recom- 
mendations of the superintendent without 
charge; it may, if its confidence is shaken, 
table the recommendations and conduct further 
investigation either directly or through the 
temporary employment of an outside special- 
ist; or, it may study the superintendent's 
report and arrive at a different conclusion, 
which will influence its action. As the legal 
interpreter of community attitudes and needs, 
it may receive and approve reports but with- 
hold action until it determines the conditions 
favorable for the acceptance of recommenda- 
tions requiring significant changes. 1 

Rejection, or refusal to act upon executive 
appraisal, need not be construed as lack of 
confidence in the superintendent. When there 
is no confidence in the executive, a board of 
education usually makes this fact perfectly 
clear. The superintendent should rather con- 
sider his true responsibility to the board and 
the community to be for technical processes 
and leadership and not for the formation o 
social and education policy. As a technical 
and civil official, his responsibility is to inform 
and try to convert to the professional point о 
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view; as the representative of the people, the 
board of education is responsible for making 
decisions. An understanding of these functions 
would prevent many an impatient professional 
executive from losing his position.’ 

The second condition essential to executive 
appraisal is that neither superintendent nor 
any other employee has any moral or legal 
right to withhold information from the board 
of education. All information should pass 
through regular organizational channels; no 
one is justified in gossiping or tale-bearing to 
individual board members. Executive re- 
sponsibility involves the obligation to report 
to the board all the appraisal information col- 
lected, whether good or bad, and all the 
processes through which interpretation and 
deductions were made. It is then possible for 
board members to consider the information 
with confidence and impersonality. 


Appraisal a continuing activity. It is not 
necessary to make a comprehensive appraisal 
of every activity at the same time. If appraisal 
is continuing, certain things may be studied 
at times convenient to smooth operation and 
sensible use of personnel. For archival and 
comparative purposes it is desirable to prepare 
a summary of low spots, high spots, and de- 
sirable improvements each year to present to 
the board. This annual appraisal report may 
differ from the official annual report of con- 
ventional practice. 


Legal Adoption 

Acceptance of an executive recommendation 
changes its nature to legal appraisal by the 
simple act of adoption, a fact often overlooked 
or misunderstood by the superintendent. The 
legal appraisal by the board may next be 
transmitted to the people as a natural step in 
the continuing process of interpretation, or it 
may require special procedure. It may be 
accomplished through verbal means; but when 

1 If the board of education or the community has 
lost confidence in the superintendent, it is better for 
the school system that he recognize this fact and secure 
another position. If superintendents would recognize 
this fact, much community conflict and disorganization 
might be avoided; there would be no loss of face in 
moving under the conventional “call to greater re- 
sponsibilities." 


conditions demand, it may be written and 
distributed as a special report of the board. 
In common practice the executive and board 
reports are actually merged and published as 
a single integrated document of record. 


Popular Appraisal 

The people will appraise the value, condi- 
tions, and needs of their schools as they under- 
stand them, regardless of the accuracy of their 
information. If facts are not readily available, 
they will use conjecture, gossip, rumor, and 
the often inaccurate reports of children. Ap- 
praisal under these conditions may become 
subjective and emotional to such a degree that 
the purpose is obscured by the personality 
involved, and by the introduction of extrancous 
issues. Such appraisal is expressed as a rule 
through the approval or disapproval of a plat- 
form offered by a candidate when standing for 
election to the board of education. 

Popular appraisal can be improved through 
institutional interpretation which may take 
the form of direct publicity or the more vital 
and valuable form of cooperation between 
home and school; parent and teacher; com- 
munity leaders and the board of education. 
Continuing advisory groups operating upon an 
interpretative plan can secure a degree of 
understanding that makes the more difficult 
act of popular appraisal and subsequent change 
as reasonable as the judgment of the lay 
board. 


Levels of Appraisal 

Appraisal may operate on four levels of 
method. The first, the crudest means of 
arriving at a judgment occurs when people 
have no evidence or are not able to interpret 
evidence; then judgment proceeds from tra- 
dition, presentiment, intuition, or hunch and 
is colored with rising emotion.? 

The second level of appraisal collects readily 
available facts and interprets them in terms 
of training and experience. ‘This level prob- 
ably represents usual practice if the sub- 
marginal and independent-teacher districts are 


2 An excellent illustration of this type of appraisal 
was furnished during 1948-49 by the Olivet College 
case which received nationwide publicity. 
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omitted, and is an improvement over the first 
level in so far as the people who make a 
judgment are willing to seek a common and 
acceptable starting base. 

The third level includes not only the col- 
lection of available data but also the idea of 
experimentation through trial and practice. 
Such practice may be inconclusive, but it does 
represent a more serious attempt to achieve 
objectivity in procedure. 

The fourth level is judgment based upon 
conclusive evidence secured through scientific 
experimentation, the highest degree of objec- 
tivity possible. It requires time, and cannot 
be used in emergencies that grow out of the 
absence of planning. Few school districts are 
now capable of operating at this level. 

The first or lowest level, still most fre- 
quently used in popular appraisal may be 
gradually avoided through the effect of sound 
institutional interpretation. It is the only one 
of the four levels that should be wholeheartedly 
condemned. Progress from the second to the 
fourth and most desirable level will be con- 
ditioned by the competence of the executive 
personnel and the extent to which it can in- 
terpret education problems to the board of 
education and it will probably change slowly. 


RELATION TO ORGANIZATION 


Appraisal is one of the fundamental activities 
which, like planning, should permeate every 
phase of organization and should be an indi- 
vidual as well as an organizational responsi- 
bility. Thus there can be no single person 
completely responsible for judging the con- 
tribution of an activity to instruction efficiency. 
Under democratic organization and planning 
as described in Chapters 7 and 8, the teachers, 
clerks and custodians as a group have a major 
responsibility for appraisal and improvement, 
but this does not in any way detract from the 
general responsibility of the superintendent 
and his specialized associates. Research as 
the basis for sound appraisal in like manner 
requires diffusion as well as centralization. 
The instruction program is so involved that 
no single individual is today capable of making 
effective research in all its functional phases. 
Its diffusion and orientation by field of special- 
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ization is a much healthier and more intelligent 
practice than attempted concentration as a 
central staff activity isolated from its natural 
base in direct operation. 


Procedure 


The technique of appraisal may be more 
easily understood from a description of a 
complete activity cycle in a city school system: 


Planning. The board of education, after due 
discussion and deliberation, adopts a policy on 
some phase of instruction. After adoption, 
under the unit organization, the superintendent 
and his colleagues are requested to devise 
means of making this policy effective. The 
superintendent studies the problem and рго- 
ceeds to develop a plan of action. The method 
used will naturally vary with the character of 
the executive organization. If autocratic, the 
superintendent or one of his assistants merely 
devises a procedure that will fit the situation 
and impresses it upon the teachers. He may 
also delegate to staff specialists and principals 
or may include representative teachers. Under 
democratic procedure the problem might be 
delegated completely to the faculty and related 
agents with the power to discuss, consider and 
devise their own procedural technique. What- 
ever procedure is developed, adequate pro- 
vision should be made for continuing classroom 
experimentation to make certain the new pro- 
cedure will work under every-day conditions. 
Staff specialists under autocratic organization 
are frequently so eager to receive credit for a 
new idea and to publish that workability is 
overlooked. They use picked teachers and 
picked children for experimentation. When a 
more democratic plan is employed by a com- 
petent faculty that knows its own members 
must actually put the procedure into effect, 
more time will be consumed but the terminal 
results will be better. The means of procedure 
should be approved by the superintendent as 
ready for administration before presentation to 
the board of education for consideration and 
approval. After approval by the board of 
education the plan is returned to the superin- 
tendent with legal authority to put it into 
practice. Procedural activity, agents, and 
means are illustrated in Figure 40. 
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Executing. The plan is placed in operation 
when the superintendent transmits it to the 
principals, or division superintendents in large 
organizations, with instructions. The plan is 
transmitted by the principal to the teachers. 
Since it has already gone through the experi- 
mental process and has been made workable 
before presentation to the board, it is now 
deemed ready for execution by the teachers 
and other people involved. In a small system 
where everyone may have had some part in its 
development, it is probably ready for execu- 
tion. In a larger system the principals may 
find it necessary to provide for an initial 
period of training before putting it into prac- 
tice. In this training, the principal may be 
assisted by teachers, who, because of a par- 
ticular interest and skill, may be assigned for 
a specific period to the training of less capable 
individuals. When the principal believes that 
the plan is workable, it is put into execution. 
"These steps are illustrated in Figure 41. 


Appraising. After the teacher has used the 
plan for a definite length of time, he tests the 
results, forms a judgment, and suggests im- 
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data, judgment, criticisms, and suggestions to 
the principal in writing. Under democratic 
administration the principal collects these re- 
ports for the entire building, organizes the 
material, and then presents the results to the 
faculty for discussion, From this discussion 
may develop new ideas and suggestions for 
possible improvement and also for continued 
experimentation. If the faculty reaches a 
judgment, the principal transmits the results 
to the superintendent. Under autocratic or- 
ganization the principal simply analyzes the 
results, forms his own judgment and transmits 
his data, judgments, criticisms, and recom- 
mendations to the superintendent, although in 
a large organization the work of collection, 
tabulation, analysis, interpretations, criticisms, 
and recommendations may be done by the 
staff instruction specialist. , 
"The superintendent now has the data for the 
entire school system, including the recom- 
mendations of the instruction specialists, prin- 
cipals, and teachers. From these appraisals 
he may form conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. His report, upon being transmitted to 
the board of education should include, in 
appendix or other form, all the data as well as 


II - Executing 


provement. The individual teacher transmits 
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an analysis of the judgments and recommen- 
dations of all reporting agents. The board 
now has at its disposal not only the superin- 
tendent’s recommendations but also those of 
all the participating individuals. 

The board in turn judges the effect of the 
working plan on the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented by the superintendent. The judgment 
of the board is transmitted to the superin- 
tendent, and the entire process is performed 
again and again. Тһе time element inter- 
vening between the initial adoption of policy 
and the first judgments by the board may be 
short or long depending upon the nature and 
extent of the activity. 

If the act is merely a technical procedure or 
plan appraisal, it usually need not go beyond 
the board of education. But if the appraisal 


. involves a change in basic policy, the board 


should completely inform the people through 
regular or special interpretative channels. The 
appraising procedure is illustrated in Figure 42. 


Organization 

There are three commonly used methods of 
organizing the appraisal activity: the periodic 
outside survey, the periodic internal survey, 
and the internal continuing survey, or evalu- 
ation process or procedure. 


Outside survey. When using the periodic 
outside survey the board of education employs 
one or more specialists who have no relation 
to the local school system and authorizes them 
to make a partial or complete study of the 
school system. The appraisers are responsible 
directly to the board, and they pass judgment 
upon the organization and operation, not only 
of the complete executive activity, but also 
the board, itself. An outside survey usually 
comes into existence when either the com- 
munity or the board develops a lack of con- 
fidence in the executive organization. The 
practical psychological implications of this 
form of appraisal are that all executive agents 
are on trial. 

The survey specialists conduct research 
and make a study of practices through obser- 
vation and conference and then write their 
recommendations. ‘The first of the significant 
outside surveys was that conducted by Horace 


Mann in Boston in 1845.1 Beginning with the 
New York City survey of 1912, this practice 
gained considerable vogue during the next 
twenty years, with the Cleveland and Gary 
surveys under Foundation auspices as chief 
contributions to appraisal technique. Except 
for the studies paid for by private funds, no 
city school district has been willing to appro- 
priate the money necessary to conduct com- 
plete research essential to a knowledge of 
what is taking place. The typical urban out- 
side survey resolves itself into a study of the 
low and high spots of weakness and strength. 
The outside survey may also be confined to 
specific activities and concern itself merely 
with a study of the physical plant, personnel, 
finance, or instruction. 

"The conventional termination of the outside 
survey is a printed report of the evidence to- 
gether with recommendations. In order to 
publicize the findings and prepare the com- 
munity for recommendations the early outside 
surveyors developed a high-pressure publicity 
technique whereby the results were heavily 
dramatized and the surveyors as well as the 
survey were kept on the front page of the 
newspapers for weeks and months. This type 
of publicity generally disclosed the weakness 
of the local system “discovered” by the out- 
side specialist and so placed the community, 
the board of education and the teachers on the 
defensive. Too many of these surveys ended 
sadly, with the dismissal of the superintendent 
and other people. Since the American com- 
munity does not react well to exposure of its 
weaknesses, the reaction after the outside sur- 
veyors completed their work and left town 
was largely negative. In some instances the 
emotions engendered by this form of publicity 
retarded for years the acceptance of really 
valuable recommendations. 


1 See Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart А. Courtis, 
Then and Now in Education, 1845-1923. New York: 
World Book Co., 1924. 

2 Some of the well publicized outside surveys were: 
Baltimore, 1920; New York City, 1924; New Jersey 
State survey, 1928, Nashville, 1931; Los Angeles, 
1934; Chicago, 1936; St. Louis, 1939; New York 
State, 1939; Boston, 1944; Cambridge, 1947; State 
of Washington, 1946; State of California, 1931; 
San Francisco, 1949; Grand Rapids, 1949; District of 
Columbia, 1949. 
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Inside survey. The internal survey arose 
out of dissatisfaction with the results of the 
external survey. After an initial experience 
or the observation of others, few communities 
cared to have their weaknesses rather than 
their strengths publicly paraded. The or- 
ganization of the specialized city research 
bureaus, after the first New York survey, 
brought into the urban systems personnel who 
understood the new technique of measurement 
and had also had some experience with the 
outside survey. From this movement the 
internal survey developed, particularly in the 
field of instruction and occasionally in child 
accounting, plant, personnel and finance. 


Internal continuing survey. First developed 
in Detroit in 1919, the internal continuing 
survey is a program of appraisal made by 
regular staff members. Research is carried on 
simultaneously in several fields. Recommen- 
dations for change grow out of these studies 
and, upon approval by the board of education, 
are placed in effect as soon as procedures can 
be developed and the personnel trained. There 
is no publicity or parading of institutional 
weaknesses in the daily press. The changes 
are accomplished so quietly and smoothly that 
the system as a whole hardly realizes what is 
taking place. The success of the internal con- 
tinuing survey in contrast to the outside sur- 
vey has been so great that the influence of the 
Detroit practice has spread widely; the out- 
side survey is now the exception rather than 
the practice in urban appraisal. 

The internal continuing appraisal technique 
has also been accepted by smaller urban dis- 
tricts. Here it may be necessary to employ 
outside specialists to develop the procedure, 
train personnel within the system, and carry 
through the initial studies. These outside 
specialists serve, however, as temporary con- 
sultants and are classified as staff members 
under the administrative direction of the super- 
intendent. The survey product belongs to the 
school system, and the specialist is anony- 
mous. The emphasis of the continuing 


1 For examples of internal continuing survey publi- 
cations see the Research Studies of the Hamtramck, 
Michigan, Public Schools published between 1927 and 
1932; Saginaw, Michigan, 1934; Jackson, Michigan, 


internal survey is upon improvement, and 
frequently the research studies upon which 
the recommendations are based never go Бе- 
yond the superintendent and the board of 
education. Publicity, if given at all, is de- 
voted to the improvements made. Specific 
training is furnished to members of the per- 
sonnel within the system so that they may be 
competent to make continuing appraisal after 
the departure of the specialists. 


Current Practice 


Small Districts 


In the independent-teacher organization ap- 
praisal is crude and simple. The rural board 
of education is inclined to judge the instruc- 
tion program by community reaction to the 
teacher, operating completely upon feeling and 
personal reaction. The better-trained rural 
teacher may attempt periodic appraisal of his 
work through the use of standardized tests, but 
as a rule these are valuable purely for his own 
growth. The community appraisal is more 
concerned with social than education factors. 

Under most of the independent-principal or- 
ganizations there is relatively little change in 
the level of appraisal; the community and the 
board of education react more to the social be- 
havior of the teacher or the effectiveness of 
extrinsic disciplinary methods with the chil- 
dren. In some of the more progressive dis- 
tricts in this type Parent-Teacher Associations 
or parent councils, coupled with good inter- 
pretation, are working great changes in the 
community attitude toward the school. Cer- 
tain central and reorganized community 
schools appear to be making healthy progress 
in community understanding. 


Medium-Sized Districts 


The smaller medium-sized districts are little 
different from the typical independent-prin- 
cipal district. Here the superintendent still 
exercises undivided administrative authority, 
assisted only by one or two clerks and oc- 
casionally by creative teachers. There is 
relatively little provision for continuing ap- 
1940; Port Huron, Michigan, 1942; Glencoe, Illinois, 
1945; Niles, Michigan, 1947. 
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praisal except the periodic use of achievement 
tests, semester examinations, state testing 
programs, and the suggestions received from 
state secondary-school inspectors. Regional 
accrediting associations are also focussing 
more attention on evaluation, but the influence 
of university and college entrance requirements 
still hampers general social growth. Regional 
or state cooperative surveys occasionally focus 
appraisal emphasis upon certain aspects of the 
instruction process. The board of education 
still inclines toward appraisal in terms of 
extrinsic and emotional factors, not because 
of inability to perform on other levels but 
chiefly because of the absence of effective 
executive means of developing other points of 
view. 

In the larger districts of this classification 
more emphasis is placed upon appraisal. The 
progressive movement has called attention to 
the more functional concept of appraisal as a 
continuing act. Here one may more often 
expect to see the classroom teachers taking 
pains to collect information and arrive at 
judgments which show their procedures to be 
valid. Principals are also more alert to im- 
provement through constant evaluation of 
operating practice. Because they are breaking 
somewhat with the more conventional as- 
sumptions underlying teaching, superintend- 
ents must be careful to keep themselves 
informed of conditions so that they may meet 
possible community criticism. The develop- 
ment of the community school as a partnership 
between home and school is producing more 
emphasis on adult education through which the 
parental attitudes toward the school are under- 
going change. There is more intelligent 
understanding of the nature and possibilities 
of the school, and less tendency to cloud 
purely education issues with personality fac- 
tors. 

Several other factors are making mothers 
much more conscious of the need for improve- 
ment in education and so indirectly stimulate 
research and appraisal. National magazines 
are paying more attention to the child and his 
needs. Leaders at community, state and na- 
tional levels are suddenly realizing the im- 
portance of public education to American 
culture. More parents are beginning to under- 


stand the matter of individual differences and 
that conventional instruction procedure is not 
fixed and unalterable. There has been a dis- 
tinct recognition of the responsibilities of 
leadership by an increasing number of state 
departments of education. Through the de- 
velopment of in-service workshops, regional 
study groups, cooperative ventures in curricu- 
lum expansion and revision, and through state 
studies for the improvement of public educa- 
tion," many once complacent superintendents 
are shifting from a “hold the line and job” 
attitude to a feeling that the world has 
changed and they must also change. All of 
these stimulations may eventually lead to 
widespread demand for the improvement of 
education which, in turn, must start with the 
study of existing conditions. 


Large Districts 


While large urban districts show high staff 
specialization and much surface emphasis on 
research and appraisal, most of this effort is 
really spent on keeping the superintendent and 
board of education informed of existing con- 
ditions. While a few of these larger districts 
carry on considerable experimental research 
in improving instruction and organization, 
the deeply grooved bureaucracy that seems to 
develop inevitably in large organization resists 
much change. There may be considerable 
research and even appraisal, but it is difficult 
to discover many tangible results or improve- 
ments. 

The permanent principalship, occupied by 
complacent people past middle life who believe 
in conservation rather than experimentation 
and change, is the greatest factor in producing 
inflexible organization. The superintendent, 
beset by economic, political, professional, 
sectarian, and social pressures, is sufficiently 
harassed without hearing bad news. Observ- 
ant principals respond to central office desires 
and act accordingly; teachers and others with 
new ideas are quietly discouraged. This 
static condition exists until teachers or other 
personnel organize into what amounts to self- 
protective groups and begin to make them- 
selves heard. Individuals may be discouraged 
through transfers or other administrative 

1 See readings at end of Chapter 10. 
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devices, but an organization cannot be disposed 
of so easily. Its voice reaches the newspapers 
and the public. However, there are even ways 
of meeting group complaints in large school 
organization without producing desirable 
change. Sometimes it requires a major com- 
munity upheaval to shake the wrinkles out of 
cumbersome bureaucracy with anything like 
reasonably good results. 


If either the board of education or the com- 
munity honestly loses confidence in its execu- 
tive organization, the result may be an outside 
survey with losses in the king row. The 
firmly entrenched bureaucratic principal re- 
mains, and this is one of the reasons why large 
city “reform movements" are seldom long 
successful. 
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Interpretation 


Interpretation is the fourth major activity in the continuous cycle of planning, 
executing, appraising and interpreting. Its purpose is to make the institution aware 
of community conditions and needs, and to inform the people of the purpose, value, 
conditions, and needs of their education program. 


Tue INTERPRETATIVE Process 


The Two Directions of Interpretation 


The school operates to satisfy certain needs 
of the people, which means that it must under- 
stand the community and its problems. The 
first phase of interpretation is therefore to 
discover the community through continuing 
social survey and investigation in which all 
executive agents participate and to which they 
all contribute according to their knowledge. 
Understanding of the community makes in- 
stitutional operation more effective. 

While knowledge of the community may 
prevent institutional blunders, the community 
must also be kept fully informed of the purpose, 
value, conditions, and needs of its schools on 
local, state and national levels. While the 
first phase of interpretation collects informa- 
tion by survey and investigation, the second is 
just the opposite; it disseminates information 
through an extension of teaching. Іпгегрге- 
tation of the institution to the community is a 
part of adult education, a continuation of the 
normal learning process. 

The functional role of conservative right 
and progressive left in education as elsewhere 
is to serve as a social brake and accelerator 
to protect the people's school from domination 
by reactionary or radical extremes. This 
cannot be done successfully unless the people 
are well enough informed through sound 
interpretation to constitute a supporting base 
of public opinion in the middle ground. Dissent 

1 See Chapter 6, Principle 2. 
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frcm this broad middle ground in education is 
the function of private, sectarian or non- 
sectarian protest schools.* 


Limits of Interpretation 


Changing the public schools is the responsi- 
bility of the people. School personnel share in 
this responsibility to the same extent as other 
citizens, and as agents of the state and com- 
munity they have an added ethical responsi- 
bility to act for the people instead of their own 
personal or professional group interests. 
Interpretation should be just as objective as 
teaching and should avoid all selfishness and 
propaganda. 

Teachers, principals, and superintendents 
cannot ethically use the public schools or the 
children to advance their personal interests; 
neither should they use interpretation as pub- 
licity to build themselves a paper reputation. 
Whenever interpretation has degenerated 
into surface publicity, there has been a strong 
executive tendency to use it for personal 
advancement.’ As school organization grows 
more functional, the spirit of democratic co- 
operation should minimize such egocentric 
competition. It is no fairer to give sole credit 
for good schools to the general administrator 
than to a single board member or teacher. 
Good schools are a group effort in which 
everyone shares. 


? See Chapter 32. 

3 See Harlan C. Hines and Robinson С. Jones, 
Public School Publicity. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1923. 
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Special group interests are also beyond the 
limits of sound interpretation. The school 
should not propagandize for a particular point 
of view or specific methodology. Institutional 
interpretation seeks to create a public opinion 
by presenting information for open discussion. 
Sound interpretation should not go beyond the 
limits of keeping the people continuously 
aware of the purpose, value, conditions and 
needs of public education. 


INTERPRETATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


State Authority 


Since education is a state function, the state 
education authority has the broadest responsi- 
bility for continuing interpretation. А num- 
ber of state authorities are still dominated by 
partisan politics and the chief state school 
officer is often a party representative rather 
than an educator, and so responsibility has 
been gravely neglected. ‘However, many of 
the party-dominated chief state school officers 
tell the people of their school needs when they 
meet with lay groups, and politics alone are 
not to blame. Even certain well organized 
and professionally staffed state organizations 
have shown little leadership in presenting 
public education purposes, values, conditions, 
and needs to the people of the state. Since the 
legislature is responsible for changing or ex- 
panding the state legal plan, the state authority 
has probably done its best interpretation to 
this body. 

Chief state school officers work rather fre- 
quently and effectively with superintendents, 
principals and teachers and also with groups 
of schools, but these highly desirable activities 
are an exercise of professional leadership to 
the community school rather than true inter- 
pretation. 

Some general advance has been made at 
state level in recent years through the publi- 
cation of more readable annual reports and of 
brief bulletins covering specific phases or needs 
of education, through state-wide improvement 
programs, and through the wider use of state 
lay advisory groups or commissions to study 
problems and to develop programs. 


Community Authority 

Since practically all elementary and second- 
ary public education takes place at community 
level, the community authority has an un- 
usually broad interpretative responsibility, 
and most of the adult education which con- 
stitutes functional interpretation takes place 
at this level. Boards of education are legally 
and morally responsible for making policies 
and approving interpretative procedures, and 
both as boards and as individuals they should 
be the best informed and most aggressive 
agents within the district. 

The board of education also has the re- 
sponsibility of keeping interpretation by execu- 
tive personnel within normal functional limits 
regardless of the pressures by professional or 
non-professional interests. The board should 
always insist that using children in institu- 
tional interpretation be limited to developing 
an understanding and appreciation of the pur- 
poses and values of all democratic social 
institutions. Ethical teachers will recognize 
the responsibility for protecting the child from 
possible selfish exploitation by any interest- 
group, including the organized teaching pro- 
fession itself. 


Organizational Agents 


All executive personnel from custodian to 
superintendent, in addition to school board 
members, should assist as social agents in the 
continuous interpretation of the schools to the 
people. They all democratically participate 
in planning this program. The administration 
of the program for the district as a whole is 
the superintendent’s responsibility, while the 
principals should be held responsible for the 
success of the program within their own juris- 
diction. 

This program operates through organized 
and unorganized parent groups and takes the 
form of parent education, informing them of 
the need for understanding, cooperation, and 
active participation by the parent in the 
education process. Parents are generally 
organized into such agencies as the Parent- 
Teacher Association, Parent Councils, and 
Homeroom Councils. Where these programs 
are developed most extensively and success- 
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fully advisory groups appear which act as 
agencies for the education of adults and also 
as advisory groups to the board of education 
and executive staff. Community agencies par- 
ticipating in continuing programs may include 
the teaching profession, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, parent councils in varied forms, 
advisory groups and community lay groups, 
including professional, social, and fraternal 
organizations. 

The school in action is probably the most 
significant of all interpretative means. To 
the extent that the school performs its purpose 
effectively and operates as a classless, im- 
partial, non-partisan, and non-sectarian demo- 
cratic agency, its achievements are transmitted 
to the entire community." A somewhat in- 
ferior but relatively important agency is the 
school building, which symbolizes the public 
education idea and process. То the extent that 
the building and grounds reflect ideals they 
have a significant effect upon those who see 
them. 

The agencies of direct publicity include the 
press, radio, television, and school activities, 
such as plays, concerts, athletic events, and 
commencements. The manner in which 
agents and agencies participate in an informa- 
tional program is illustrated in Figure 43. 


The Teaching Profession 


In a private school the teacher must accept 
the philosophy and purposes of the agency 
and must give intelligently loyal service or 
resign his position. But in the public schools 
the loyalty of teachers and all other executive 
employees rises above mere service to or- 
ganization. Here the professional group 
must be willing tó act, outside of organization, 
as advisers to the board of education in case 
of executive incompetence and to the people 
when a board of education permits partisan 
politics, sectarian pressures or dishonesty to 
govern its conduct of the people's schools.’ 
The interests of the children and of public 


1 See Arthur B. Moehlman, Social Interpretation, 
Chapter 24. 

2 Good illustrations of acceptance of this profes- 
sional responsibility may be found in recent years in 
Chicago, Illinois; and Hamtramck and Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


education itself far transcend any outworn 
paternalistic concept of personal loyalty or 
any belief that the way a superintendent and 
board of education run the schools is none of 
the teachers’ business. How schools are run 
is exactly the teachers’ business. A dishonest 
superintendent deserves no more regard than 
an incompetent teacher. Only when the 
organized teaching profession is willing to 
speak out to the board of education or to the 
people on the basis of good education standards 
can parents have any assurance that the social 
and technical operation of their schools is 
effective. 

The organized teaching profession is also 
morally responsible for the protection of col- 
leagues who become the targets of pressure 
groups when they attempt to maintain freedom 
of teaching, freedom of learning, or the free 
flow of ideas and discussion. А teacher's 
strength is his own moral courage plus that of 
the group to which he belongs. 

The teaching profession, as an interest 
group, may go beyond institutional limits, ac- 
cording to sound democratic practice, to per- 
suade other individuals and groups to support 
improvements of the institution or of their 
own professional and individual condition. 
Within the public school, however, acting in 
their capacity as agents of the state, the 
teachers must divorce their individual interests 
from institutional interests, and operate as 
agents of a conceptually classless, impartial, 
non-partisan and non-sectarian public school. 


Policy 

Interpretation that is fully integrated raises 
another problem in administration. Teachers 
and other executive agents must be happy in 
their work, which means proper working con- 
ditions, sensible recognition of personal 
achievement, democratic participation in the 
operation and improvement of the system, 
reasonable work-loads and adequate rewards. 
These things and the morale they produce do 
not appear under autocratic or coercive 
methods. 

In no other executive activity is there greater 
need for a definitive written policy through 
which the people may be sure that they receive 
facts and not propaganda or selections of only 
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favorable reports. The essence of a socially 
defensible policy may be summed up in three 
words: tell the truth. This procedure may 
cause difficulty at times, but over the long pull 
the increase in popular confidence will benefit 
the public schools. 


Procedure 


The most effective procedure is to stimulate 
the partnership between parent and teacher, 
community and school, and to provide for 

reater participation of the adult community 
in the school program. A program of parent 
education adjusted to immediate parental inter- 
est in children the age of their own, and specific 
education of the community Jeaders, to едиса- 
tional purposes and problems, conditions and 

1 See Arthur B. Moehlman, Social Interpretation, pp. 
125-131, New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1938. 


COMMUNITY 


COMMUNITY 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


needs, coupled with teaching the school as a 
social agency to the children, will provide an 
intelligent base for other aspects of interpreta- 
tive programs. This is illustrated in Figure 44. 

The first organizational problem is to keep 
the board of education and all executive person- 
nel completely informed of institutional prob- 
lems, practices and conditions, so that even 
the most highly specialized personnel will ap- 
preciate the complete activity in relation to 
their own specific contribution. The reason 
for the indifference of many teachers to inter- ° 
pretation may be traced to its consideration as 
an extra, instead of being provided for within 
the total work load. Already overburdened 
teachers can not assume another activity; 
institutional interpretation as an education 
activity can not be developed successfully 
until it is included in the total work load. 

The second essential is for executive organi- 
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zation to know the community, In addition to 
regularly organized machinery for this pur- 
pose, every executive and the individual mem- 
bers of the board of education must contribute 
to organizational information from their knowl- 
edge of the community. The location of 
trouble spots, incipient conflicts, misunder- 
standings and dissatisfactions need to be 
known so that they can be quickly analyzed 
and remedial measures taken. 

In turn, the community must know the 
school in the total context of community liv- 
ing; this may be accomplished partly through 
informational service and partly through organ- 
ized adult education. 


Specialized Personnel 


In a highly centralized autocratic organiza- 
tion there may be a need for a staff specialist 
in interpretation or at least in its publicity 
phase. Today the functional approach de- 
preciates using a publicity or public relations 
specialist as being psychologically undesirable 
and apt to produce a result far different from 
that which develops when all personnel share 
in a continuing process of adult education. 
Instead of a single specialist in news publicity, 
it is desirable to have many people, easily found 
in the language curricular divisions, who have 
had training and experience in writing. How- 
ever, the value of direct publicity, today, in 
relation to the permanent values accruing from 
direct relations and adult education programs is 
less important than a decade ago. 

One of the principal administrative responsi- 
bilities of the superintendent is developing a 
complete plan for interpretation. He cannot 
escape this general responsibility; the employ- 
ment of professional public relations or pub- 
licity specialists may produce an undesirable 
delegation. 


CURRENT PRACTICE 


Small Districts 

In the independent-teacher district the atti- 
tude of the people toward the agency is de- 
termined by extrinsic, economic, and social 
rather than functional factors. The people 
meet annually to receive reports from the 


board of education and to approve the simple 
budget. They judge the teaching by reports 
of how well the teacher can maintain discipline 
or by gossip concerning her social life. The 
independent teacher as a rule has taken little 
direct part in general education problems and 
the fact that the rural population still considers 
the school chiefly as an agency for teaching 
the arts of communication may be due to the 
absence of education leadership. Last day 
exercises and home visitation, plus pupil- 
teacher reaction complete the program. 

In the typical independent-principal district 
the principal makes some effort to interpret 
the community to the teacher, usually by point- 
ing out the community mores that must be 
observed. Except for demanding conformity 
with community traditions and social practices, 
little attention is paid to the possible contribu- 
tions of the teachers. Board members are 
usually neglected. Institutional interpretation 
is generally limited to such information as the 
principal may dispense at community gather- 
ings and the type found in class plays, social 
activities, athletics, and music. Instead of 
encouraging the parents to assume some ге- 
sponsibility for the form and direction of in- 
formal social activity, the school takes this 
difficult duty upon itself. Small incidents at 
school dances, hikes, and picnics can become 
magnified through misinterpretation and gos- 
sip until the condition demands disciplinary 
action for the youth or the retirement of re- 
sponsible personnel. Тһе heavy annual turn- 
over of small-town teachers and principals 
must be partially credited to institutional 
neglect of adequate community cooperation 
and interpretation. 

There are exceptions to typical small dis- 
trict practice in many central and community 
school districts where it has been the district’s 
good fortune to secure unusually capable edu- 
cational leadership. In a number of cases, 
strong communal attitudes toward the school 
as a social agency and as the center of child 
and adult life have been created. By projecting 
the more practical aspects of vocational educa- 
tion into adult consciousness, it has been pos- 
sible to carry over into other fields the idea 
of the school as a practical agency, so that 
many of these districts, even in the case of 
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artificial consolidations, have developed an 
unusual degree of vitality and social strength. 

The interpretative program in these schools 
operates democratically: professional and non- 
professional personnel and the board of educa- 
tion member accept responsibility for contin- 
uing interpretation. The patrons in these 
districts are usually very realistic and the final 
success of these programs is the reflection of 
institutional practice upon the parents. The 
dynamic child and adult programs in these rural 
schools are bringing them more closely abreast 
of life needs than is true even of many large 
and theoretically more capable urban centers. 


Medium-Sized Districts 


There is greater appreciation of the need for 
community and institutional interpretation in 
the typical medium-sized city district and it is 
not uncommon to find that the principal has 
been responsible for the success of the program 
within his attendance district. However, the 
teachers and non-professional personnel do 
not yet share extensively in the program and 
the principal generally operates autocratically. 
The Parent-Teacher Association is usually 
under his direction, but it is seldom used as 
a cooperative agency, and often serves prima- 
rily as a device for raising non-public revenue 
to supplement the building’s narrow resources 
for books, pictures, and special furniture. The 
community advisory council is the exception, 
used in too many places only when emergencies 
arise. 

In the more progressive and dynamic city 
districts within this classification, effective 
plans have been made to bring community and 
schools into closer relationship. The trend 
toward the community school has developed 
to its greatest extent in these centers.! "There 
is much greater emphasis upon making inter- 
pretation a group effort. It is not uncommon 
to find that the building custodian is an effective 
interpretative agent, and that the teachers are 
given time and opportunity to make consistent 
and effective parental contacts and to engage 


1Some unusually successful community schools 
have been developed in California, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Michigan, New York, and Ohio. See Elsie 
Ripley Clapp, Community Schools in Action. New 
York: The Wiking Press, 1939. 


in adult education programs. In these cases 
the parent councils or Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions become dynamic adult education groups 
working under carefully organized programs. 
Teachers are encouraged to make contacts 
with other social and education agencies such 
as the American Association of University 
Women, Women’s Federated Study Clubs, 
Garden Clubs, neighborhood study groups and 
other types of women’s organizations. The 
education programs of many such interest 
groups are organized or directed by members 
of the teaching profession. Adult education 
programs are organized and efforts are made to 
carry on recreational, avocational, and socio- 
civic programs. Тһе school building may 
provide parent lounges, adult education library 
facilities, and suitable rooms for conferences 
and for direct observation of the school’s pro- 
gram. 

In these communities the teaching staff is 
accepted more completely in social life with 
opportunities for making friends and partici- 
pating in community activities. Along with 
this increased social recognition have come 
increased rewards. The close integration of 
school and community and the stronger appre- 
ciation of both teacher and teaching is the best 
evidence that the plan works. 


Large Districts 


The large urban districts fall into two groups 
with respect to interpretative policies and prac- 
tices. In the first classification are those 
organizations in which responsibility for inter- 
pretation is an administrative prerogative con- 
fined to the superintendent and his general 
administrative officers. Publicity and inter- 
pretation are confused to a large extent. It is 
not unusual to find a staff publicity specialist 
with a disguised title who handles press rela- 
tions and digs up special stories, steadily build- 
ing executive reputations. He is sometimes 
responsible for special publications such as 
annual reports and even for the direction of 
school papers. Principals are generally re- 
quired to transmit news items to headquarters 
and are distinctly limited in their relations with 
the press. These organizations are unusually 
sensitive to news that is not laudatory and 
hence operate on a dangerously protective 
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partial fact policy. The parent organizations 
are considered groups to be directed and con- 
trolled but not admitted to partnership. 

_In the second group may be included those 
districts where the true nature of interpretation 
has been recognized and where special efforts 
are made to develop a continuing program of 
community relations. Here the activity is de- 
centralized by attendance districts, and special 
efforts are made to bring the parents into 
closer and continuing contact with the schools 
through school visitation. The high spot of the 
year’s program is usually Know-Your-School 
Week in the fall, from which effort successive 
contacts are built up. Annual reports and 
general informational material are condensed, 
popularized, and presented in simple form to 
parents through the children. School papers 
may be pointed for the adults to a degree that 
they serve as interpretative means as well as 
informal education activities. The decentral- 
ized delegation of interpretative responsibility 
to the principals makes possible varied pro- 
grams to meet the diverse cultural needs of the 
different attendance districts. 

There are marked differences between the 
comprehensive programs of interpretation in 
the more progressive large cities and those of 


the medium-sized cities. While the metro- 
politan community may provide very effective 
and compelling interpretative activity, it is 
usually based on the idea that the institution is 
master and the adults of the community are 
special students; in the more dynamic medium- 
sized community there is definite evidence of a 
feeling of actual participation and belonging — 
of co-partnership in a large social enterprise, 
which has a much sounder foundation over the 
long run. The difference between the two 
may be the result of size as well as institutional 
attitude. The intimate community spirit has 
undoubtedly been lost in megalopolis. Large 
urban school districts tend toward the mech- 
anized professional organization that is bureauc- 
racy. In these districts much emphasis is still 
placed upon direct publicity through the daily 
press. The radio is also used as an interpreta- 
tive agency with broadcasts of pupil effort in 
music, dramatics and speech activities and 
with informal talks by the superintendent and 
staff members on education of immediate 
interest to the adult. Some of these radio pro- 
grams undoubtedly have great potentiality for 
adult education and should become more 
effective as the school gains greater control 
over radio technique. 
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Elementary Administration 


The generally accepted definition of elementary education is the period of institutional 
learning before adolescence. In conventional organization it includes nursery school, 
kindergarten, and the first six grades. Experimental practice starts when the child 
is three years old and continues to the twelfth year; it comprises the pre-primary, 
primary, and post-primary divisions, totalling nine years. It includes more than two- 
thirds of the total public and non-public school membership and excludes only those 
cases requiring special care in physical and mental institutions. 


NATURE or ELEMENTARY DUCATION 


'The elementary school now includes the 
kindergarten and first six grades, or it may add 
the first two years of secondary education, 
grades seven and eight. This difference does 
not imply a conflict about the extent of ele- 
mentary education, but is due to the natural 
unevenness with which change takes place 
and the tenacity of obsolete submarginal ad- 
ministrative structure, particularly in rural 
areas where independent-teacher organization 
is still dominant. Elementary administrative 
organization has never been completely uni- 
form nor absolutely stable. Massachusetts 
accepted the graded school in 1848 but its 
acceptance west of the colonies has not been 
completed even at present! except in urban 
communities. 


Purposes or ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 


Our democratic culture affects all the pur- 
poses of elementary instruction in the United 
States. In the public school children learn and 
grow and are given the opportunity to develop 
their capacities to the greatest extent for their 
own happiness and for the social good. Since 
individual and social development are com- 
bined at these age-levels, the elementary 
school must be prepared to provide for individ- 


1 See Chapter 13. 
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ual differences and also for social competence. 
It cannot be eliminative in nature or organiza- 
tion, and in this respect it differs radically 
from the mass-class schools of the old world. 
The process of socialization requires more than 
the intellectual development of the individual. 
The school must stimulate the well-balanced 
growth of the whole child through proper at- 
tention to the physical, mental, social, emo- 
tional, and ethical aspects of his personality. 
Unless he develops a social conscience along 
with his technical training he may be a social 
menace rather than an asset. 


FUNCTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The elementary school should be organized 
and administered in the manner that will best 
serve its democratic purposes. As the ele- 
mentary teachers become technically and 
democratically more competent, organization 
and operation will become more democratic. 
They must first of all be willing to administer 
democratically, but the change cannot be made 
easily except in small flexible organizations. 
Since teaching is the most important activity 
of the school, greater emphasis must be placed 
on increasing the teacher's competence and 
freedom to act within organization. When- 
ever a group of teachers is brought together in 
a building, coordination is needed through the 
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principal. The responsibilities of the principal 
and the teacher differ only in degree. The 
principal is responsible for the coordination 
of the program in the building, while the 
teacher has the same responsibility in the 
classroom. Coordination and organization are 
essential with increase in size, but may be ex- 
pressed in many different forms ranging from 


Teacher 
1. Placing in operation the curriculum, instruc- 
tions, and district standards of achievement in 
formal and informal instruction. 


2. Executing the adopted policies, as directed by 
the principal, that provide the education condi- 
tions under which child and teacher may work 
to best advantage. 

3. Appraising education, social and physical condi- 
tions within the classroom by keeping records, 
collecting data, conducting research, preparing 
reports, and making recommendations for th 
improvement of conditions. . 

4. Furnishing stimulus and inspiration to col- 
leagues, clerical and operating agents through 

recept and example. 

5. Maintaining community contacts to establish 
closer relationship between home and school 
in the interests of more efficient instruction. 

. Progressing continually in personal efficiency. 

. Conducting himself with a professional spirit. 


~“ a 


The size of the community and the number 
of children to be instructed determine the 
degree of specialization desirable or economic- 

_ ally possible. In smaller school systems the 
elementary teacher has remained a generalist; 
in large urban centers, because of size and 
methods of administration, the elementary 
teacher may teach only a single subject. 
Unless the specialist can see the child and 
schoo] as a whole through some organization 
such as the homeroom, some of the vital values 
of elementary teaching may ђе lost. As 
schools increase in size and specialization, 
they must continue to provide general teaching 
values and the social development of the chil- 
dren. 


School Staff 


In a functional sense a school is staffed not 
only with teachers, a principal, and comple- 


autocratic management to intelligent demo- 
cratic coordination. Increased emphasis on 
teaching will change the managerial principal 
to a more functional coordinator of a broad 
instruction program. 

The coordinating work of the teacher and 
the principal teacher may be best expressed by 
parallel analysis: 


Principal 

1. Placing in operation the curriculum, instructions 
and district standards of achievement, and co- 
ordinating the formal and informal classroom 
activities to assure achievement of these stand- 
ards. 

2. Executing the adopted policies, as directed by 
the superintendent, that provide physical and 
education advantages under which child and 
teacher may work to best advantage. 

3. Appraising education, social, and physical con- 
ditions within the school, collecting data, con- 
ducting research, preparing reports and making 
recommendations for the improvement of con- 
ditions. 

4. Furnishing stimulus and inspiration to col- 
leagues, clerical and operating agents through 

recept and example. 

5. Maintaining community contacts to establish 
closer relationship between home and school in 
the interests of more efficient instruction. 

6. Progressing continually in personal efficiency. 

7. Conducting himself with a professional spirit. 


mentary clerical and operative agents, but also 
children, and in strong partnership, the parents 
of the children. The best results will come 
when each of these groups accepts its share of 
responsibility and has a part in the solution of 
general problems. Self-directed activity and 
simple social organization are the best ways 
for children to learn democratic living. Stu- 
dent government adjusted to maturation levels 
has distinct possibilities. The clerk, custodian, 
and other agents work better when they are 
allowed to participate in the solution of general 
problems. The school staff should include not 
only the teachers but also the complementary 
agents and representatives of the children. 


Responsible Faculty 


Since teaching is the supreme purpose of the 
school, the teachers organized as а faculty 
should be responsible for the instruction pro- 
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gram. Ideally, the faculty would select one 
or more of its own members to fill the princi- 
palship for a term and act as coordinator. 
Whether the faculty decides on a single in- 
dividual or an executive committee of three is 
unimportant. In smaller buildings an individual 
might serve more effectively than a group, 
while the reverse might be true in larger units. 
The significant element is faculty responsibility 
for selecting its own leaders who would receive 
no special rewards. This procedure quickly 
removes the halo from administration and 
makes it attractive for short periods to those 
people specifically interested. If teaching 
were emphasized as the most important posi- 
tion professionally, financially, and socially, 
no one would lose personal prestige by return- 
ing to teaching after a period of coordinative 
service. This form of administrative organiza- 
tion, together with certain community rela- 
tionships to the individual attendance district, 
is shown in Figure 45. 


Method of Change 


Autocratic methods should be made demo- 
Democratic competence 15 


cratic slowly. 


not magic; it must be carefully and slowly 
learned through direct experience. To fail to 
meet the challenge because the effort is too 
great is a denial of the value of democratic 
processes and of education itself. It is scarcely 
amusing to hear administrators remark that 
you just can’t teach democratic methods. 
Change simply means planning for it by creat- 
ing a favorable environment. 

Three steps are necessary in larger dis- 
tricts. No change should be made in the status 
of those principals already serving until death 
or retirement; it is unusually difficult to find 
professional incompetence as a reason for 
removing elementary principals: However, 
when vacancies occur it is possible to appoint 
new principals from the building faculty at the 
teaching salary for a limited term. This pro- 
cedure will not disturb the already determined 
status of anyone in service, but it will make the 
organization more flexible. The second step, 
as the building faculty becomes more compe- 
tent, is to let the faculty itself select the princi- 
pal. The third step might be to permit the 
faculty its choice between an individual co- 
ordinator and a committee of three with stag- 
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gered terms of office. Although this pro- 
cedure at attendance district or building level 
is advocated for greater democracy in adminis- 
tration and to eliminate resistance to change 
among the building top sergeants, there may 
also be a reasonable economy in administrative 
expense. р 


ADJUSTMENT то CHILD NEEDS 


The evolution of elementary education in 
the United States has followed an interesting 
pattern of experimentation and adaptation. 
The graded organization adapted from the 
Prussian schools was introduced in Boston in 
the Quincy grammar school in 1848. It had 
considerable merit in contrast to previous 
practices, but its fundamental philosophy was 
not for a democratic country. During the first 
50 years the rigid graded plan spread from 
coast to coast and from the Canadian border 
to the Gulf of Mexico, except in rural areas. 
It appeared in various forms and places as a 
six-year, seven-year, and eight-year school. 
Progress through the grades was assumed to 
be regular, and every child capable of keeping 
up with school standards was expected to be 
promoted regularly. Needless to say, the 
mortality was high; the elimination of chil- 
dren “incapable of learning" was common, 
and the American graded school became as 
selective as its German inspiration. Maxwell,! 
Thorndike,? and Ayres * called statistical at- 
tention to this fact, while the country-wide 
child study movement also questioned the 
theoretical assumptions underlying the graded 
plan. Today, of the 3,623,589 children who 
started the first grade in 1934, only 2,099,791 
were left in the sixth grade in 1940.4 The 


1 William H. Maxwell in the Twelfth Annual Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Schools (New York: Board 
of Education, 1904), published an age-grade report 
that showed 39 per cent of the elementary children in 
New York schools to be retarded. The next year he 
appointed several committees to study the reasons for 
this condition. 

2 Edward L. Thorndike, Elimination of Pupils from 
School. Washington: United States Office of Educa- 
tion, 1908. 

3 Leonard P. Ayres, Laggards in Our Schools. New 
York: Charities Publication Committee, 1909. 

4 Federal Security Agency, 1944-46 Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States, Statistics of State 
School Systems, p. 43, Table II. 


Negro schools showed an even worse record 
of failure, for only 198,234 were reported in 
the sixth grade in 1940 of the 765,033 who 
started in 1933.5 


Experimentation 


The existing school contradicted the belief in 
equality of education opportunity and the 
known facts about individual differences and 
the laws of learning. Experimentation began 
at the turn of the century, and Bronson Alcott ^ 
was one of the earliest who tried to develop 
better instruction, providing for individual 
differences and based on the realities of life as 
he saw them. 


John Dewey School. The basis of the Pro- 
gressive Education Movement, and also the 
inspiration of much of the present experimenta- 
tion, was the brief venture in individual and 
social education carried on by John Dewey at 
the University of Chicago from 1896 to 1904.7 
The Dewey School first recognized the need of 
close cooperation between parents, children, 
and teachers for greater success in the educa- 
tion process; it tried to make the American 
partnership concept a reality. 


Quarter-grade. The first large scale urban 
plan of this nature was probably the one 
adopted in St. Louis. The usual half-grades 
were divided into quarters to minimize failure 
by shortening the time unit, and this did add 
some flexibility. 


Double promotions. Another adjustment was 
the experimental trial of double promotions for 
gifted children. The difficulty with this plan 
was that children who skipped grades missed 
the work of some units and were later handi- 
capped. Another problem arose when the 
brighter children, out of their age-group, were 
handicapped physically and socially although 
well able to do the advanced work. 


Coaching. А modification of the double pro- 


$ Ibid., р. 86, Table 39. 

* Dorothy McCuskey, Bronson Alcott, Teacher. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 

7 Katherine С. Mayhew and Anna C. Edwards, 
ia Dewey School. New York: D. Appleton-Century 

., 1936. 
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motion plan was provision for special coaching, 
(the Batavia plan) for children whose rate of 
learning was too slow for the regular group and 
for those handicapped by illness. Later this 
method was extended to those who had missed 
work by skipping grades, and even today it 
is used in the more rigidly organized schools. 
The eight weeks’ summer school grew from a 
desire to help those who had failed to regain 
their regular status. 


Informal ability grouping. Another step 
toward increased flexibility tried to solve the 
problem of individual differences through in- 
formal homogeneous ability grouping within 
a grade or age-group. The initial classification 
was based upon assumed capacity, achieve- 
ment, or a combination of the two. These 
classifications were made within the same 
rooms or in segregated groups. The Cam- 
bridge three-track curriculum and the Pueblo 
plan illustrate these practices. 


Formal ability grouping. In a system of 
formal classification by intelligence or achieve- 
ment of children within an age- or a grade- 
group, like in the Detroit X.Y.Z. Plan," the 
children were taught under different curricu- 
lums, as in the Santa Barbara plan. Under 
these plans each group was generally segre- 
gated by classes in separate rooms, although in 
smaller schools for reasons of economy they 
were kept in two or three divisions of the 
same room. 


Individualization. The Dalton plan was 
even more flexible? Its essential characteris- 
tic was complete individualization based on a 
one-way subject-matter curriculum, with so- 
cial activities subordinate to learning. 


Individualization and socialization. The dom- 
inant characteristics of the two-way curriculum 
are socialized group activities and individual- 
ized instruction in knowledge and skills. Early 
examples of this type in the 1920's were the 
original Winnetka and Detroit experiments, 


1 For detailed description see Mochlman, Public 


Education in Detroit, p. 221. 
? Helen Parkhurst, Education on the Dalton Plan. 


New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1922. 


one administered on the generalized teacher 
plan and the other as an administratively bal- 
anced, partially departmentalized organization. 
Expressions of the early activity movement 
were also representative of this trend. 


Recent experiments. Many recent experi- 
ments have tried to provide for individual 
differences and apply the broadened objectives 
of the learning process to the existing graded 
plan? While retaining the conventional grade 
classification, routine semi-annual or annual 
promotions, and all the other administrative 
practice of the graded plan, these experiments 
have built three- or four-year flexible units 
within the graded pattern, they have classified 
the children physically, mentally, and socially, 
and they have provided considerable freedom 
of movement between groups for different 
purposes. So far as the home is concerned the 
child is "promoted" each year, while the 
teachers are gradually getting control over a 
technique that permits better adjustment to 
individual differences and intelligently provides 
for the growth of the whole child. 


The Future Elementary Organization 


Elementary education cannot be considered 
a series of grades or subdivisions of grades; 
it is a continuing process of child growth within 
large and flexible units in which the criterion 
of a child’s fitness for secondary education is 
not only mastery over the arts of communica- 
tion but balanced physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and ethical development as a per- 
sonality. 

All these attempts to adjust to individual 
differences within the graded system are still 
handicapped by the promotional pattern. The 
teacher and the school may accept the essential 
aspects of personal development, but little 
provision has been made for a series of reclassi- 
fications for learning, play, and social partici- 
pation. It is time for our public schools to 
drop the old mass-class plan and develop a 
truly democratic elementary school. Such a 
school would cover an eight- or nine-year span 
of growth prior to adolescence and would be 
divided into pre-primary, primary, and post- 

з Detroit, Cleveland, some suburban communities 
north of Chicago, and many California schools. 
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primary divisions of three years each. The 
eight-year plan would provide for a two-year 
unit now encompassed in the nursery school 
and kindergarten. 


Glencoe Policy 


After more than a decade of cautious exper- 
imentation the Glencoe, Illinois, board of edu- 
cation on June 7, 1949, adopted a general 
policy which abolished the graded system in 
favor of the more flexible unit plan described 
above. This action represents an intelligent 
community attempt to bring the scientific 
knowledge of the child and the learning 
process into essential harmony with general 
cultural needs instead of clinging to outmoded 
practice. This date may become even more 
significant in the history of democratic ele- 
mentary education than was the opening of 
the Quincy «Grammar School in Boston just 
101 years earlier. 


Specialized Elementary Schools 


Early elementary schools were general, but 
the child-study movement at the beginning of 
the twentieth century emphasized the needs of 
atypical children and resulted first in the 
development of “special education" rooms 
and later in completely specialized and segre- 
gated schools for deviates. 

Special elementary schools are in the larger 
urban districts for the blind, crippled, hard of 
hearing, and mute; there are fresh air units for 
children of low vitality, special units for chil- 
dren of low mentality, and for socially mal- 
adjusted children including habitual truants and 
juvenile court disciplinary cases, and provisions 
for correcting poor environmental conditions. 
The special schools for habitual truants some- 
times include twenty-four hour a day care and 
supervision in special *homes" called parental 
schools and also on farm schools where the 
environment is controlled by the institution. 
There has been some evidence that the chil- 
dren have been exposed to economic exploita- 
tion to make these farm truant schools pay 
their way. 

There are two theories concerning these 
specialized schools. The first is that segrega- 
tion builds up a large enough number to permit 
the highest degree of specialization and more 


economic and better education. The second 
theory maintains that normal children should 
not be permitted to associate with these devi- 
ates. There would be considerable merit in 
the first contention if mental development were 
the only factor involved. Since deviates must 
learn to adjust by associating with normal 
children, the argument for segregation is weak 
except from the standpoint of technical in- 
struction. Segregation is as socially harmful 
for the normal child as for the deviate. 

It has never been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that fresh air schools located in the midst of 
an industrial community with high carbon and 
acid content in the air were more efficient in 
the treatment of low vitality and anemia than 
mechanically air-conditioned rooms in which 
temperature and humidity could be satis- 
factorily controlled and the air washed. The 
benefits credited to special fresh air city 
schools resulted more from a modified program 
of work, supplemented by rest and wholesome 
food. Except in the case of almost helpless 
cripples, the arguments for the specialized 
elementary school are difficult to sustain. 

There was also some attempt during the 
first three decades of the twentieth century to 
provide special schools in which to train 
gifted children to be leaders. Fortunately, 
these experimental attempts did not immedi- 
ately produce special buildings, and because 
leadership is contingent on more than purely 
intellectual or academic capacity, the experi- 
ments gradually died down. This early move- 
ment helped to develop the double and three- 
way curriculums adjusted to slow, normal and 
bright children. 

Some teachers and educationists still advo- 
cate the leader-follower theory. Since every- 
one may be both follower and leader under 
varying circumstances, it would be much more 
wholesome to educate for democratic com- 
petence and allow leadership to arise as it will. 
The idea of educators selecting leaders is not 
any more palatable or acceptable to the Ameri- 
can people than segregated classes for the 
gifted were to the neighborhood gang. 

Large urban communities will probably 
continue to operate these special schools since 
they already exist. Current thought favors the 
generalized schools with specialized facilities 
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to care for physical and mental handicaps. lt 
is possible to provide automatic elevators even 
in two-story buildings for children suffering 
from the effects of contagious disease or car- 
diac difficulties. Open window or specially 
controlled sun rooms may be easily incorpo- 
rated within the regular building. Facilities 
for rest are as important as facilities for exer- 
cise. It is administratively possible to provide 
modified programs for children incapable of 
regular progress. Children of low mentality 
may be taught in separate classes but should 
be allowed to secure the benefits of participat- 
ing in the social life of the school on the play- 
ground, in the studio, shop, and auditorium. 

The adult community contains all types of 
physical, mental, and social abilities, and the 
elementary school should provide the same 
conditions in its controlled environment, 
teaching children of varying abilities to under- 
stand each other and to live peaceably and 
comfortably according to the democratic 
method. 

Medium-sized and small districts are not 
. likely to follow the example of urban centers 
in providing specialized elementary schools. 
As their elementary programs are developed 
more effectively, special provision can be 
made within each attendance district. Тһе 
village and common-school districts have al- 
most completely neglected the atypical child.! 


Current ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS 


'The simplest form of elementary adminis- 
tration is the independent-teacher organiza- 
tion in which the instructor is responsible not 
only for instruction and social control, but also 
for the operation of the plant and numerous 
other duties essential for the conduct of in- 


struction. 


Generalized Teacher Method 


As the simple one-room school expands into 
the eight-, sixteen-, or thirty-two-room build- 
ing, there is little change in administrative 
method if the generalized teacher is maintained. 
Where the teacher remains completely re- 
sponsible for all instruction, counseling, and 


1 See Chapter 13. 


social control for a grade or half-grade, it 
doesn't matter whether there are six or sixty 
teachers. In this organization, each room un- 
der the direct control of a single teacher is a 
self-sufficient instruction and social unit, and 
each teacher is responsible to the principal. 
The supervising principal may teach part time 
or deyote his entire attention to administra- 
Чоп. He may or may not have administrative 
control over the operating personnel. In the 
larger schools there is usually an assistant 
principal who acts in the absence of the princi- 
pal, but is otherwise responsible for a full 
teaching program. There may be other spe- 
cialists in the building, such as an attendance 
officer or clerk. This simple method of ad- 
ministration is called the teacher-grade-class or 
the generalized teacher organization. It is 
shown graphically in Figure 46. 


Departmentalization 


Departmentalization or specialization of ele- 
mentary instruction appeared first in New Eng- 
land in the late eighteenth century in the form 
of separate reading and writing schools. These 
independent units were in the same building 
and exchanged pupils once a day. Depart- 
mentalization has been accepted by most urban 
elementary administration since such subjects 
as music, art, physical exercise, and manual 
work were added to the curriculum beginning 
after the Civil War. In an attempt to solve 
the drop-out and retardation dogm of the 
seventh and eighth grades, New York City 
experimented with departmentalization , as 
early as 1900.2 In the same year William A. 
Wirt tried some new ideas in the elementary 
grades at Bluffton, Indiana, and at Gary, 
Indiana, in 1907. Here his ideas of depart- 
mentalization became widely known as the 
Gary plan and the work-study-play plan. 

Under the departmentalized plan, instruc- 
tion may be divided into large divisions such 
as health, languages, social studies, exact 
sciences, and fine arts, or into activities, Spe- 


з Van Еупе Kilpatrick, Departmental Teaching т 
Elementary Schools, p. 5. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1908. 

з For detailed appraisal of the Gary plan see Abraham 
Flexner and F. P. Bachman, The Gary Schools. New 
York: General Education Board, 1918. 
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Generalized Teacher Method of Administration 


cialization may range from one subject, such 
as health and physical education, to the whole 
curriculum. Departmentalization demands spe- 
cialized physical facilities; at the beginning of 
the twentieth century provision had already 
been made in eight-grade schools for cooking, 
sewing, and manual training rooms; gymnasi- 
ums and auditoriums made their first appear- 
ance soon afterward. The addition of these 
specialized facilities made new administrative 
practices desirable. Wirt’s Gary plan receives 
credit for the invention of the balanced ad- 
ministrative plan under which efficient building 
use is possible. The essence of this scheme is 
to balance the instruction program between 
curricular divisions. Usually three hours are 
devoted to the arts of communication (reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic) and three 
hours to health and physical education, science, 
manual activities, and the fine arts. The chil- 
dren are organized into two groups and change 
rooms once in the morning and once in the 
afternoon. The so-called homeroom group 
spends one and one-half hours with the “home- 
teacher,” and receives instruction in the arts of 
communication, and then spends the same 
amount of time with two or three teachers 
working in other curricular divisions. The 
Gary plan encouraged more efficient use of 
expensive physical facilities. Under а ђај- 
anced, partially departmentalized plan, it is 
possible to secure almost perfect use of the 
entire building, although its claim of more 
efficient use of personnel has been seriously 
questioned. The mother influence of the gen- 


eralized classroom is maintained by spending 
half of each session with the “home-teacher,” 
who is responsible for the counseling activities 
of the generalized teacher. The balanced plan 
of partially departmentalized administration is 
known in different parts of the country under 
various names: Gary, platoon, rotary, shift, 
and duplicate. 

From the instruction viewpoint the sig- 
nificant factor is the degree of departmentaliza- 
tion and not the method of administration. 
Departmentalization may be partial or com- 
plete: there are at least six types. A natural 
tendency toward departmentalization extends 
further in the eight-grade than in the six-grade 
school. Under the first organization the sev- 
enth and eighth years, as the beginning of 
secondary education, demand a different form 
of program with recognition of the changing 
interests of adolescents. This problem does 
Not exist in the six-grade unit where there may 
be other reasons for specialization. Неге too, 
however, departmentalization will probably 
expand due to the addition of health and physi- 
cal education, music and art projects, activi- 
ties, and increasing attempts to secure direct 
integration of the several curricular divisions. 

Earlier movements toward complete de- 
partmentalization of elementary instruction 
have apparently stopped; the present tendency 
is toward more rational partial departmentali- 
zation in which generalized teaching is main- 
tained in the arts of communication, and spe- 
cialized instruction is provided in the other 
curricular divisions. There is also a definite 
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trend to maintain generalized instruction in the 
pre-primary and primary divisions. 


Administrative Practices 


These instruction plans feature two adminis- 
trative schemes. One has already been de- 
scribed as the duplicate form of organization 
which provides for the complete and constant 
use of all physical facilities. lt may be used 
in grades four, five, and six, while the pre- 
primary and primary divisions operate on the 
generalized scheme; or it may be applied to 
the complete organization. The arguments 
advanced in its favor are increased efficiency 
in instruction, stimulation of the children 
through contact with more than one teacher, 
periodic physical movement to relieve strain 
and tension, more efficient use of teachers and 
the physical plant. But there is no valid 
evidence to support any of these contentions. 

While the second plan, the so-called “ac- 
tivity plan,” is a particular method of in- 
struction, it is also frequently called ап ad- 
ministrative method. To consider it an ad- 
ministrative procedure is probably incorrect 
since a method of instruction in which physical 
activity dominates may be just as easily organ- 
ized under duplicate administration. How- 
ever, many exponents of the “activity school” 
have compared it with the duplicate plan as an 
administrative method. Administratively the 
activity plan is a continuation on a generalized 
basis of the older teacher-classroom method. 

When specialized instructors come to the 
homeroom, the regular teacher is relieved from 
responsibility and may use the period for re- 
laxation or preparation. Sometimes the home- 
room teacher participates actively with the 
specialized teacher. Under the plan where the 
children move from generalized to specialized 
rooms, the homeroom teacher also has a free 
period and the homeroom is idle. The essen- 
tial difference between the activity plan and 
the duplicate plan is the efficiency with which 
physical facilities are used. Under the activity 
plan there is a decline in plant-use efficiency of 
from 15 to 40 per cent, depending upon the 
size of the organization. The activity 

1 See Alice P. Barrows, Functional Planning of Ele- 
mentary School Buildings. Washington: United States 
Office of Education Bulletin. No. 19, 1936. 


method of instruction or administration claims 
more efficient instruction, retention of the 
desirable mothering influence of the home- 
room, elimination of mass mechanical effi- 
ciency through regular movements of children, 
and the opportunity for relaxation by the 
homeroom teachers when specialists are work- 
ing with the children. 

Despite these claims, the administrative 
method per se cannot be credited with improved 
instruction results. By any acceptable basis of 
comparison, there should be no difference in 
instruction if the skill of the teachers, the 
methods of instruction, and the distribution of 
individual capacity are equal. There is no 
evidence that moving children from one room 
to another at half hour, one hour, or hour and 
a half intervals affects the children unfavor- 
ably; nor is there any large agreement that it is 
detrimental to expose fourth-grade children to 
three or six different teachers. Since the 
instruction method may be the same under 
either form of organization, this argument 
may be eliminated. Exponents of both plans 
now generally agree that partial departmentali- 
zation should not begin earlier than the fourth 
grade, and so the differences resolve them- 
selves into rest for the teacher and efficient 
use of physical facilities. Six hours of steady 
teaching broken only by a brief Junch period 
represents too heavy a teaching load under 
any method. Instead, relief teachers have been 
successfully tried under the duplicate form of 
organization. 

The duplicate form of elementary adminis- 
tration has been used mostly in large urban 
schools where even the best instruction plans 
are quickly standardized and made inflexible, 
where classes have been too large for thirty 
years. Under these conditions, it is difficult 
to produce the same attitude and the same qual- 
ity of teaching that exists in smaller urban and 
satellite communities. It is possible that the 
sins so easily attributed to the duplicate plan 
may belong to stupid administrative practice 
instead of the plan itself. The generalized or 
homeroom teacher is extremely valuable, but 
sometimes children and teacher both benefit by 
a change, particularly in the case of personality 
conflicts. No present methodology will exist 
any longer than preceding methodologies, and 
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caution should be exercised in accepting the 
emotional claims of any school of thought. 
Method enthusiasts should bear in mind that 
the only constant in democratic public educa- 
tion is change. 

The elementary curriculum is generally or- 
ganized into a series of 30 or 40 minute subject 
matter divisions. In addition, many very small 
items are required to be taught by state statute." 
These mandatory requirements result from 
centralization of instruction control at state 
level and the success of pressure groups with 
the state legislature. Popular confusion con- 
cerning the elementary curriculum has not 
been helped by educators who talk for pub- 
licity and give the impression that every child 
is constantly exposed to all curricular sub- 
divisions. When these items are organized 
into larger classifications and a further dis- 
tribution made by grades it is quickly evident 
that most of the items are really part of a 
larger division or simply objectives that per- 
meate all teaching. Although the typical ele- 
mentary curriculum still presents a cluttered 
appearance it is due more to lack of organiza- 
tion than to the complexity or scope of mate- 
rial, 

The conventional administration of the ele- 
mentary curriculum produced many short 
learning periods on the theory of providing a 
change of learning pace to avoid tiring the 
child. At present there are sound tendencies, 
particularly in some of the sanely progressive 
programs, toward fewer and longer time peri- 
ods in which activity and learning with a single 

- division are developed as inter-related units. 


The Principalship 

The elementary principalship has an unusual 
evolutionary history and suffers from continu- 
ing vestigial appendages.? The negative atti- 
tude of early principals toward curricular 
innovations resulted by 1910 in a divided 
authority. The arts of communication and 
history were administered by a building prin- 
cipal while an independent kindergarten, inde- 
pendent special education rooms, and inde- 


1 See Table 13, page 283. 

з For a history of the evolution of the elementary 
principalship see Arthur B. Moehlman, School Adminis- 
tration, Chapters 10 and 23, 1940 edition. 


pendent courses of study in music, art, and 
manual activities were administered by dis. 
trict or area principals. The administration of 
custodial personnel was directed by the super- 
visor of buildings and grounds or a committee 
of the board of education. In its widest aspects 
this organization includes a building principal 
and from five to ten administrative supervisors 
whose authority covers the entire district. 
This form of organization is illustrated in 
Figure 47. 

The distinction between administrative and 
creative supervision was developed after 
World War I. This clarifying of administra- 
tive theory made possible the modern ele- 
mentary-school principal who is responsible 
for all the activity and agents within his build- 
ing. Such an elementary principalship is 
shown in relation to the total organization in 
Figure 48. 

The power of precedent and the growing 
professional consciousness among clementary 
principals, now organized as a division of state 
and national professional organizations, have 
accelerated the movement toward the com- 
plete responsibility of each school for its entire 
program. It marks to a certain extent the 
recognition of flexibility in district programs 
and the inability of large central organization 
to maintain rigid uniformity under which every 
field unit operates automatically. 


Tue ELEMENTARY PLANT 


Neighborhood School 


The elementary building is essentially а 
neighborhood school; the elementary attend- 
ance district will vary with the size of district, 
the method of organization, and the density of 
population. The word neighborhood has had 
many meanings in education. The one-room 
rural school and the detached urban primaries 
were the earliest expression. As districts ex- 
panded in size and the graded and union schools 
came into favor, the neighborhood meant an 
area big enough to fill at least nine classrooms. 
Later, under the influence of extremely political 
boards of education elected by wards, the 
neighborhood schools became ward or even 
precinct schools, and zealous board members 
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worked harder than congressmen securing post 
offices to have more buildings in their ward 
or precinct than their colleagues, regardless of 
need or size. Every building furnished patron- 
age in jobs, votes, and revenue; assessments 
were frequently made on janitors, principals 
and sometimes on the poorly paid teachers. 


Plant Evolution 


Since a functionally conceived school plant 
is a translation of administrative procedure and 
curricular purposes, methods and size, the 
elementary plant slowly took new shape with 
curricular expansion and new methods. Exper- 
imental elementary programs included all-year 
play on grounds adjacent to the school. Parent- 
child-teacher relationships spread quickly from 
the Dewey Experimental School and made it 
necessary to include the adult in the total in- 
struction program. So the elementary building 
rapidly grew from a simple and generalized 
one- or two-room structure to a highly special- 
ized one. The kindergarten, library, audito- 
rium, gymnasium, and playroom were rapidly 
followed by facilities for pre-primary instruc- 
tion, shops, studios, lunchrooms, diagnostic 
and remedial clinics, and infirmaries.! By 
1940 these specialized school plants were 
widespread. The generalized building evolu- 
tion is shown in Figure 49. 

Site Size 

Sites need to be large enough to protect close 
neighbors from the nuisance of broken win- 
dows, damaged gardens, and noise. Proper 
landscaping will solve these problems. Modern 
elementary buildings demand sites of ten to 
twenty acres. This playground keeps the 
children out of the streets and alleys and offers 
a place where the neighborhood adults can 
enjoy physical activities. 

Plant Spacing 

Pioneer work started about 1910, and by 

1920 knowledge of school building location 


technique was so widespread that the consensus 
favored urban elementary attendance districts 


1 For detailed discussion of the elementary building 
see C. L. Spain, A. B. Moehlman and F. W. Frostic, 
Public Elementary School Plant. Chicago: Rand, 


McNally and Со., 1930. 


of not more than one square mile with the 
building centrally located and its drawing 
power evenly distributed. Elementary school 
buildings are usually located on secondary 
streets to minimize traffic hazards. ` Where 
older buildings are on heavily used streets, 
protection is afforded by automatic signals, 
police, or school traffic officers. Reasonable 
walking distances are also considered in thinly 
populated urban districts; attendance areas 
remain the same size, and the building is 
smaller. The typical urban elementary at- 
tendance district is one square mile; village 
and small town districts may be larger. The 
theoretical spacing of elementary schools is 
shown in Figure 50. The extent of the 
attendance district and the density of popula- 
tion condition the size of the elementary build- 
ing. School membership in areas of the same 
size varies from 180 to 5000 children: the 
urban mean ranges from 200 to 800 children 
for the kindergarten and first six grades. 

The old idea of the neighborhood school 
was enthusiastically revived by city planners 
and some educators shortly before World 
War II. As special federal and private housing 
projects developed, the first tendency was to 
locate a small building within each block-unit 
with a post-primary unit for certain groups of 
block-units. Since the close of the war edu- 
cators have been breathing further life into this 
tendency by stressing the great danger to the 
pre-primary child in traveling more than a few 
blocks and the unusual strain in adjusting to 
life in large buildings. Observation of the 
typical pre-primary child in large central 
laboratory units has failed to disclose any раг- 
ticular strains. It is sound administration to 
keep plant investment, operation, and upkeep 
to a minimum and provide more money for 
teaching, the most important work. 


TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY ADMINISTRATION 


The transitional period in elementary educa- 
tion has been rich in ideas and inventions, and 
certain emerging tendencies can be used to 
forecast future practice. 


Decentralization 
The high point in administrative centraliza- 
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tion has been passed. Many factors are com- 
bining to give greater responsibility and more 
freedom to individual elementary schools, per- 
mitting them to vary their programs to meet 
their own special problems. These factors 
include gradual improvement in the quality of 
urban teachers, the adoption of a social point 
of view, the influence of the scientific move- 
ment, and a better appreciation of democracy in 
administration. 


The Community School 


The parent-child-teacher partnership is de- 
veloping and improving public education in 
smaller communities and has made consider- 
able progress in a few of the large centers.! 
But there is no reason for optimism concerning 
the large urban districts that are so completely 
afflicted with organizational elephantiasis, 


1 See Chapter 9, “Education and the Community.” 
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bureaucracy and various pressure groups. 
Whether the elementary school is a neighbor- 
hood or community school depends upon the 
size of the community and the number of ele- 
mentary units. In medium-sized cities the 
secondary divisions tend to follow the wider 
community lines while the elementary units 
are more truly neighborhood schools. 


Improvement in Teaching 


Popular attention is focusing on public edu- 
cation, parents are coming to understand the 
complexity of elementary instruction, and 
preparation salary schedules are being more 
generally adopted. These trends together 
with a more sensible attitude toward married 
female teachers and the enriched programs in 
teacher training schools should combine to 
produce better elementary teachers in this gen- 
eration. As the movement for administrative 
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Figure 49. 
Evolution of the Elementary Plant 
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Figure 50. 


Elementary Attendance Districts 


structural reorganization becomes effective in 
legal fact, and relatively more attention is 
given to elementary education in reconstructed 
areas, the demand for better trained teachers 
will also increase and the terminal result should 
be greatly improved teaching. 


Teacher Responsibility 


Decentralizing supervisory controls and the 
democratic development of the responsibility 
of teacher groups for solving problems in their 
attendance district under the general district 
policies and procedures will make instruction 
dominant and administration merely a facilitat- 
ing device. If the principalship is a service 
activity with limited terms of office, present 
organizational inflexibility may be greatly 
diminished and instruction may become in- 
creasingly dynamic. Many scattered experi- 
ments with responsible faculties, particularly 
in the smaller communities, have been operat- 
ing for nearly a decade. They are proceeding 
cautiously and experimentally until the teach- 
ers gain competence and confidence in demo- 
cratic procedure. The change from autocratic 
to democratic administration is not easy, par- 
ticularly for older teachers who have been 
accustomed to taking orders and have adjusted 
their professional life to this easy way of dodg- 


ing responsibility. Younger and better trained 
teachers show an early and very active interest 
and quickly develop confidence and compe- 
tence. 

Many of these experimental plans use the 
committee system or the multiple principal- 
ship. Executive committees of three are 
elected by the faculty for one- or six-year 
terms, the longer terms being staggered. The 
larger coordinative responsibilities are divided 
so that the senior member or chairman is coor- 
dinator of the broader instruction program; 
the second is responsible for interpretation; 
and the third makes the technical time sched- 
ules, assigns teachers and other executive 
agents and is responsible for those activities 
related to operating the school plant for chil- 
dren and adults. In small schools, committee 
members may carry their simple work besides 
a regular teaching load, but in larger buildings 
they may be relieved of one-third to two- 
thirds of their regular teaching. They are 
paid the regular salaries for teaching, and some 
experiments demand an interval of at least two 
years before they are eligible for reelection to 
the coordinating committee. Many of these 
experimental efforts accord a larger place to 
the parents and children. The plan of faculty 
responsibility and democratic administration 
is shown in Figure 51. 

Instruction Flexibility 

There is also considerable evidence through- 
out the country that educators are finally get- 
ting to the heart of the weaknesses in ele- 
mentary organization and are ready to discar 1 
a philosophy and practice that was never well 
adapted to democratic ideals and needs. The 
rigid graded system adopted in 1848 is obso- 
lete in view of what is now known about how 
a child grows, learns and becomes a competent 
individual and member of the group. Since a 
democratic elementary school must minister to 
all capacities, abilities, and aptitudes, its funda- 
mental nature is social and not eliminative. 
There are many good types of intelligence 
besides the ability to learn abstractions from 
books. Only in a school organized so that 
every child can have the proper combination of 
physical, mental, social, emotional, and ethical 
experiences and can compete with himself 
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Figure 51. 


Organization Under an Executive Commitice 


instead of against an arbitrary standard, will 
it be possible to meet the individual and social 
needs of democratic life. These facts indicate 
the need for greater flexibility in administra- 
tion. Most of the present experiments lean 
toward the division of elementary education 
into three-year pre-primary, primary and post- 
primary divisions. 


The All-Year School 


We cannot afford the social extravagance of 
the eight-, nine- or ten-month school year: the 
long summer holiday produces retrogression, 
and unless supplementary activities are planned 
negative social habits may develop that eventu- 
ally produce juvenile delinquents and adult 
criminals. Teachers and administrators have 
long recognized this problem. Early experi- 
ments included developing summer playgrounds 
and schools where children who learn slowly 
could get enough instruction to keep up with 
their regular group. Private and public experi- 


ments with summer camps and travel experi- 
ence have pointed the way to further possibil- 
ities. 

A number of experimentally inclined school 
systems have adopted all-year programs." 
Their semester organization has not been 
changed, but they may eventually provide a 
system of quarter-terms so that formal teach- 
ing, travel, recreation, and camping can be 
administered on a flexible basis. One of the 
education experiences that should be brought 
to all boys and girls naturally provincial in 
their outlook is to see their country and become 
acquainted with its potentialities and problems. 
Only by developing a national, continental, 
and world understanding will it be possible for 
one region to live in harmony with another. 

Teachers should be paid for twelve months 


1Gallup reported in 1949 that only four of ten 
adults favored an eleven-month school year, which 
indicates that the entire question had not been too 
widely discussed or interpreted. 
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of work and given at least one month of vaca- 
tion with pay. The school district can stimu- 
late professional growth by making it possible 
for teachers to take courses until they have the 
master’s degree, and by providing dynamic 
experiences through workshops which would 
bring nationally competent specialists to the 
community. This program would also permit 
research, appraisal, and improvement in the 
instruction program without overtime de- 
mands. The assumption that any cultural or 
instruction problem is permanently solved 
needs to be discarded for a more realistic view. 


The all-year school cannot be considered as 
an economy measure. In fact, the all-year 
school will actually cost more than the present 
inefficient organization. Teachers’ salaries 
must be increased at least one-sixth to cover 
the extra two months; more teachers must be 
employed for smaller classes that will permit 
individual as well as group instruction; special- 
ized instruction and travel will require more 
money. Public education must always be 
evaluated by its effect and only secondarily in 
dollars and cents. Functionally, the additional 
outlays for public education make real sense. 
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Secondary Administration 


Secondary education includes the period of adolescence, from thirteen to twenty 
years of age. It extends from the seventh through the fourteenth years in junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior college at community level, and through the 
sophomore year in colleges and universities at state level. While the extent of secon- 
dary education has long been accepted, current administrative differences and confusion 
in terminology arise from the evolution and extension of secondary education as a social 
agency in American democracy. Early promotional efforts for clearer recognition of 
the secondary problem were started in the eighteen-nineties ! by Angell of Michigan, 
Eliot of Harvard, and Harper of Chicago and have continued increasingly to the pres- 
ent. The strongest recent expression is The Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education.? Despite fairly continuous discussion of the nature and extent of 
secondary education during the past fifty years, the vital principle of equal education 
opportunity has not yet been carried out in this field. These discussions have led to 
experiments and a variety of transitional forms, each of which has gained a certain 
amount of strength from gradual community acceptance or the influence of a strong 


personality. 


Nature or SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary School Population 


There are three estimates of the total 
secondary school population and the number 
that should probably be in school. The Na- 
tional Resources Development Report? main- 
tained that at least 90 per cent of the 13-20 
age-groups should attend secondary school and 
that 80 per cent might be expected to graduate. 
The President's Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion estimated that “at least 49 per cent of our 
population has the mental ability to complete 
fourteen years of schooling with a curriculum 
of general and vocational studies that should 

1 Frank Е. Bunker, Reorganization of the Public 
School System, United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1916, No. 8; and Chapter 13. 

2 The President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
Higher Education for American Democracy. Six reports 
combined in one volume. New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1948. 
? Washington: Gov't. Printing Office, 1943. 
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lead either to gainful employment or to further 
study at a more advanced level"^4 On this 
basis the Commission recommended an enroll- 
ment goal of 2,000,000 for the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years by 1952. Combined with the 
United States Office of Education estimated 
enrollment for the same year of 68 per cent of 
the 14—17 age-groups, or 5,973,000, this pro- 
duces a total 1952 secondary enrollment of 
7,973,000 for grades seven through fourteen. 
The reported 1945-46 secondary enrollment 
was 6,237,395, which included 50,000 students 
classified as post-graduates. 

The President's Commission based its esti- 
mates on the results of the Army General Clas- 
sification Test which, like all similar intelli- 
gence and education tests, is admittedly based 
on current school practice; the Commission's 


4 *Establishing the Goals," Vol. 1, p. 41. 

5 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46, p. 26, 
Table XVI. 
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estimate is too conservative for an ultimate 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-year enrollment goal. 
The Office of Education estimates assume a 
continuation of existing conditions, and these 
are also conservative. Secondary schools gen- 
erally and the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
specifically are too academic in organization 
and method to meet the problem of various 
types of intelligence. "They must become more 
realistic and the teachers more inventive in 
designing courses to meet individual needs and 
in stimulating each boy and girl to develop to 
the limit of his capacities. The estimates of 
the National Resources Board seem more in 
line with social possibilities than either of the 
others: they predict that the total secondary 
school 1952 enrollment should be more than 
15,000,000, or twice the combined estimates.! 


Purposes or SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The general purposes of secondary educa- 
tion have changed as economic, political, and 
social conditions have changed. The “асад- 
emy for selected intellects” of the 1860's has 
been slowly giving way since 1890 to a broader 
concept of secondary education as something 
more than meeting college and university 
entrance requirements. The changes have 
been particularly noticeable since Inglis formu- 
lated his socio-civic, economic-vocational, and 
individualistic-avocational trilogy in 1918? 
and a study committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association promulgated the "cardinal 
principles of secondary education" in the same 
year These were followed by Bobbitt,’ 
Moehlman and Keyworth, Koos,’ and others, 


1 Тһе revival of the universal draft for defense 
services may affect secondary enrollment heavily, 
particularly in the thirteenth and fourteenth years. — 

? For historical treatment see I. L. Kandel, His- 
tory of Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
йїп Co., 1930. 

* Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. ў 

* Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, pp. 7-16, 
1918. 

‘Franklin Bobbitt, How to Make a Curriculum. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 

ê Arthur B. Моећтап and М. В. Keyworth, Pub- 
lic School Code of the Hamtramck, Michigan Public 
Schools, Chapter 2. 

7L. V. Koos, The American Secondary School. 


up to the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education in 1947. The im- 
mediate goals selected by the President’s Com- 
mission ® are: 

Education for a fuller realization of democracy in 
every phase of living. 

Education directly and explicitly for international 
understanding and cooperation. 

Education for the application of creative imagina- 
tion and trained intelligence to the solution of social 
problems and to the administration of public affairs. 
... These three goals are stated as the minimum 
essentials of the program to be developed. . . . The 
necessary intelligence and ability exist. What we 
need is an awareness of the urgency of the task, the 
will and the courage to tackle it, and а wholehearted 
commitment to its successful performance. . . . 

We shall have to educate more of our people at 
each level of the educational program, and we shall 
have to devise patterns of education that will pre- 
pare them more effectively than in the past for re- 
sponsible roles in modern society. 


General and vocational education are two 
means through which these objectives can be ac- 
complished, and the report constantly stresses 
the ethical basis for their implementation, the 
need for full self-realization of the free man in 
a free society under conditions of free learning. 
No statement of aims and objectives for upper 
secondary and advanced education has ever 
before placed so much stress on the social 
values of democratic education. The signifi- 
cant difference between the 1927 and 1947 
objectives is the result of the shrinking eco- 
nomic, political, and social world after World 
War П. The international objective is the 
only major change in the past twenty years. 

The lower secondary school (gradés seven 
through ten) should be organized for adoles- 
cent children between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen. The lower half of the secondary 
school carries forward the work of the ele- 
mentary school and provides sufficient differ- 
entiation to care for the abilities, capacities, 


Boston: Ginn and Со., 1927; Fred Engelhardt and 
A. V. Overn, Secondary Education Principles and Prac- 
tices, Chapter 7. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1937. 

* Report of the President's Commission on Higher 
Education, Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Volume I, "Establishing the Goals," pp. 8 and 23, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
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aptitudes, and intellectual and vocational ex- 
ploratory needs of the primary adolescent. The 
upper half of the secondary school (grades 
eleven through fourteen) should be organized 
to meet the needs of adolescents between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty, with even 
greater curricular differentiation. In general, 
all curricular differentiation and specialization 
on the secondary level should be adjusted so 
that change from one course of study to another 
may be made with minimum loss to the in- 
dividual. Human beings are much more im- 
portant than organization; organization can be 
flexible enough so that immature errors in 
judgment will not handicap someone for life 
or cause him to lose time. Organization is a 
facilitating, not a retarding device. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Conditions and Needs 


The curriculum is the all-inclusive instru- 
ment covering formal and informal activities 
and experiences of the total school environ- 
ment. Democratic education is a social unity; 
it suffers greatly when compartmented in any 
way. Although there is a definite trend 
toward enrichment and differentiation in cur- 
ricular offerings in urban centers, the program 
and teaching of rural, village, and small-town 
secondary schools are still hopelessly inade- 
quate. This condition is due largely to poor 
organization, which produces small, poorly 
equipped but, in terms of terminal values, very 
expensive secondary schools. Of the 22,048 
public secondary schools in 1948, only 4711 or 
21 per cent had an enrollment of more than 
300 students. Interest and pressure groups 
have considerably retarded the social concept 
of education by insisting on college prepara- 
tion of vocational dominance, while the frac- 
tionalization of teaching by removing counsel- 
ing responsibility has further split the school. 

Where curricular enrichment has been ade- 
quate the holding power of the secondary 


1Lee О. Garber, “One Education or None," 
School and Society, 70:1835:212-13 (October 1, 1949). 

2The Council of State Governments, The Forty- 
Eight State School Systems, р. 141, Table 21. Chicago: 
The Council of State Governments, 1949. 


school has increased greatly during the past 
two decades, but in sub-marginal and marginal 
units the mortality is still very high. Of the 
2,099,791 public school children in the sixth 
grade in 1941, only 1,032,420 reached the 
twelfth grade in 1946, а loss of 50.4 per cent.’ 
Field study indicates that lack of curricular 
adjustment to different types of intelligence 18 
one of the significant reasons why youths drop 
out of school.* 

Instead of providing organization and experi- 
ences to help adolescents become competent 
in self-government and develop social maturity 
by the time they have completed the twelfth or 
fourteenth years, the public secondary schools * 
and even the first two (secondary) years of 
college education still continue one of their 
most unfortunate characteristics, the desire to 
prolong immaturity. Although the national 
government now considers an individual suf- 
ficiently matured at eighteen to enter the 
armed forces, American youth is not well pre- 
pared by home or school to meet the responsi- 
bilities and problems of adult life. All curricu- 
lar activity must have equal value. The process 
of student self-government and the physical, 
social, and intellectual activities essential to 
the total learning process should be informal 
expressions of education instead of extras. The 
psychological implications of “extra-curricular 
activities” as something not completely regular 
or respectable have been most unfortunate for 
teacher, student, and parent. In terms of abso- 
lute values there is nothing more important 
than teaching democratic competence to 
American youth. Democratic education should 
be dynamic instead of academic; formal in- 
struction should be determined by individual 
and social needs instead of tradition and college 
entrance requirements. ‘The’ instruction pro- 
gram will have failed unless it includes means 
for developing emotional and social maturity. 


з Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46, p. 42, 
Table 10. 

4 Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The American Council on Education, 
1938; and Newton Edwards, Equal Opportunity for 
Youth. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1939. 

5 Arthur B. Mochlman, “Richard Welling: Master 
Teacher,” The Nation's Schools, 31:11:12 (Feb., 1943). 
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Fortunately, this part of the teaching program 
cannot be standardized into credits! 


Curricular Expansion 


From one point of view the secondary school 
curriculum has been greatly expanded in recent 
years. If individual courses in comprehensive 
city high schools were tabulated, the total 
might easily exceed 150. But since these 
courses are formed by dividing material into 
semester lengths, this method of tabulation 
would exaggerate the situation; eight years of 
English would be counted as eight or sixteen 
courses. The statistical researcher and dra- 
matic educator who allow their imaginations 
full play have succeeded in confusing the lay- 
man and some educators by emphasizing the 
details of subject matter instead of the major 
curricular divisions. 

During the past fifty years, the secondary 
school has merely added health and physical 
education, fine arts, and vocational education to 
languages, sciences, and social studies. When 
organized into these larger subject-matter divi- 
sions the secondary school course of study no 
longer presents a distracting hodge-podge of 
alphabetical division. 

Provision for individual differentiation 
through curricular choice creates a technical 
problem in organizing courses of study. There 
should be essential common cultural elements 
running through all sub-divisions, to which all 
students will be exposed. A student who 
chooses one course of study should not be kept 
from changing to another by heavy penalties 
through loss of credit. The need for internal 
flexibility has been met by core curriculums, 
constant-variable curriculums, cultural need 
curriculums, and general education curricu- 
lums. If unimportant terminology is elimi- 
nated, these classifications simply mean that 
each specialization shall have elements common 
to all, with specialization only in those fields 
where pre-professional or vocational choice 
makes it necessary. 

Another difficulty of specialization is the 
almost inevitable compartmentation in which a 
"division, such as languages, is not only set off 
by itself but is also severely divided within 
itself. As a result, the student may attain 
competence within different fields of learning 


without appreciating the extremely important 
cultural unity of the entire integrated pattern. 
Various devices have been suggested to over- 
come this weakness. One of them is emphasis 
upon a specific subdivision, such as the social 
studies, through which cultural unity may be 
achieved. Another plan calls for special “in- 
tegration" courses, while a third would make 
integration a conscious part of every curricular 
division. Weaknesses in cultural integration 
are due to specialization and the pattern of 
training provided for secondary-school teach- 
ers. Subject-matter isolation may be overcome 
by providing for common cultural experiences, 
by curricular pointing, and by training second- 
ary school teachers to understand the objectives 
of the total instruction process by developing 
cultural understanding and competence. Most 
institutions train secondary teachers as subject- 
matter specialists, each with a special little 
philosophy of its own. Every prospective 
teacher is taught to believe that his subject is 
the most significant in education. Only 
through curriculum objectives and educating 
rather than training teachers can essential in- 
struction unity be attained. 


Lower Secondary School 


'The most desirable organization of the 
secondary school is two four-year divisions, 
the first including the seventh through the tenth 
years and the second, the eleventh through the 
fourteen rs. The present lower second- 
ary school includes only the seventh and eighth 
years; the seventh, eighth, and ninth years; or 
the seventh to tenth. 

Since the curriculum of the lower secondary 
school should be adjusted go early adolescence 
needs, it will differ consili from that of 
the upper secondary years, and practices vary 
with the community. Where the elementary 
school influence has been stronger, the lower 
secondary curriculum is more general and 
offers less specialization than in districts where 
the conventional secondary subject matter in- 
fluence was stronger. The general attitude 
toward the future lower secondary curriculum 
is that it should be social and exploratory in 
nature with little if any distinct provision for 
specialization. This is the period during 
which youth should develop understanding and 
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a considerable degree of competence in demo- 
cratic concepts and.practice. The mothering 
influence of the elementary school should be 
steadily diminished in favor of self-appraisal, 
self-direction, and self-control. Every child 
should be given all the cultural experiences 
possible, and the shops should have genuinely 
exploratory purposes. The curriculum may 
be based either on subject matter, activities, or 
a combination of both. Conservative but wide 
counseling should be an integral pantof teach- 
ing with a psychologist available iagnosis 
and advice as needed. The public school 
teacher should study emerging abilities and 
stimulate his pupils to recognize and develop 
them. 


Upper Secondary School 


Whether organized as а 9-12, 10-12, (10- 
12)-(2) or 11-14 community college unit, all 
competent upper secondary schools are charac- 
terized by course of study specialization. 
Even with the more favorable public school 
opportunities of the future, at least 80 per 
cent of youth enrolled will terminate their 
formal education at the fourteenth year and 
the upper secondary curriculum must carefully 
consider this. It must foster national and in- 
ternational understanding at advanced levels 
as well as individual democratic competence 
and a willingness to accept adult responsibili- 
ties for maintaining and improving democratic 
processes. * 

While the curriculum may be organized and 
operated in large measure as subject matter, 
there is also an administrative need for further 
organization by courses of study. Every 
course of study should have social as well as 
technical significanée; the weaknesses in teach- 
ing noted in the lower school also need correc- 
tion at the upper leyel. Again, teachers need 
to be responsible and competent not only in 
their subject but also in democratic method, 
in general counseling, and in understanding 
all aspects of the individual. Every student 
should be allowed to make his own educational, 
social, and vocational choices on the basis of 
the best information and experiences the school 
can offer, regardless of whether the teacher 
may consider them to be the right ones. Even 
the best teachers know so little of their stu- 


dents' potentialities under conditions of real 
interest and inspiration that they should be 
extremely careful only to explain possibilities 
and indicate opportunity. In the technological 
world of the future it is of greater importance 
to 80 per cent of the population not to develop 
narrow mechanical skills, but to learn how and 
for what ends to live; to understand economic 
organization and processes, to develop general 
intelligence, individual and social competence, 
and neural stability to withstand strain. 

In general, each upper secondary student 
carries five or six class hours daily. In some 
cases the constants are health and physical 
education, languages and social studies. In 
other cases choices between terminal and pre- 
professional courses are provided through the 
vocational division, while all the other institu- 
tional experiences are common to all students. 
In still others, languages and social studies 
form the only common units of instruction. 
Specialized courses of study may be divided 
broadly into terminal or pre-professional. 
Where the eleventh through the fourteenth 
grades are gathered in a single unit, the termi- 
nal courses of study may include trade, tech- 
nical and industrial training, specialization in 
the aspects of commercial training, and general 
courses in the fine arts and homemaking. 
Within the pre-professional courses of study 
there may be specialization for medicine, law, 
teaching, architecture, business administration, 
engineering, the sciences, and fine arts. If 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades are organ- 
ized in separate community agencies, the same 
degree of specialization tends to prevail. When 
organized within the college or university, 
little if any provision is made for a terminal 
curriculum of non-professional work. 

The typical community upper secondary 
school today is a three-year institution which 
completes its program at the end of the twelfth 
grade. The number of courses of study varies 
with size and the needs of the community. 
There is relatively little freedom of election 
in the smaller village schools which are still 
primarily concerned with preparing university 
entrance. Recent developments in vocational 
agriculture and in the trades and industries 
are not yet widespread in practice. On the 
other hand, the large urban secondary schools 


offer rich, if somewhat rigid, curriculums in 
both the comprehensive and specialized schools. 


FUNCTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


The secondary school is still highly auto- 
cratic in administrative organization and prac- 
tice. This condition has grown from a series 
of influences just now beginning to weaken 
after thirty years of constant pressure. The 
high school was originally a selective school 
designed for college and university entrance 
and the professions. The high school faculty 
was trained in the image of its favorite profes- 
sors and felt superior not only to the elemen- 
tary teachers, but also to the innovators in com- 
mercial, industrial, and physical education and 
coaching who came to disturb their almost 
idea-proof subject matter compartments. High 
school instruction departments were built 
vertically in imitation of college and university 
organization with heads who usually main- 
tained their power until retirement and ђе- 
lieved in politely “correct relations" with their 
colleagues in other specializations. Added to 
these were the influence of university inspec- 
tion and entrance requirements! and the even 
stronger pressure of regional accrediting asso- 
ciations in which secondary, college, and uni- 
versity specialists met in voluntary organiza- 
tion to improve secondary education through 
standardization? Although these organiza- 
tions did excellent work with the universities 
in raising secondary school standards, it was 
done until very recent years from the point of 
view that secondary education was a feeder to 
colleges and universities, not from the desire 
to improve secondary education. 

The academically trained teacher has been 
inclined to look upon secondary students only 


1 Appraisal and evaluation of elementary and second- 
ary education is a legal responsibility of the state 
education authority, but ace recent years the state 
education authorities were willing to have the uni- 
versities perform it. 

2 North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Western Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Schools, Northwest Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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as college material. Forces in and out of the 
teaching profession maintained their pressures, 
and the long struggle between these social 


' forces, the vocationalists, and the academic 


mind has not been without color, interest, and 
sometimes humor. The few who went to col- 
lege received most of the attention, while the 
great majority got what they could under un- 
stimulating circumstances. The struggle for 
more democratic secondary schools that started 
in the WP has not yet been completed. 

There Was also pressure from below which 
made its earliest impression by forcing the 
formation of junior high schools, transitional or 
adjustment schools to secure better integration 
between the elementary and secondary years 
than was offered by the conventional school. 
But the older and stronger academic pressure 
on the secondary school came from above, pri- 
marily by the influence of the universities that 
even now are inclined to take a rather narrow 
view of secondary education. 

The university also has heavily influenced 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades in the con- 
ventional junior college which, although giving 
increasing attention to terminal courses, is 
still much too academic to meet the needs 
of all youth. Nevertheless, social forces 
within American democracy have been steadily 
fighting for better schools for all youth; com- 
merce, industry, and labor strongly backed the 
early vocationalists in their desire to make 
second: ucation more practical and better 
adjusted «8 different types of intelligence; and 
revolutionary changes in the American econ- 
omy have probably exercised greater influence 
than any other source. Except in retail outlets, 
news vending and on the , employer liabil- 
ity insurance has made it§nprofitable to em- 
ploy many youths under twenty years of age 
because of the high accident potential. These 
factors combined with the depression years 
(1929-1936) forced educators to take a more 
realistic view of the situation. The findings of 
the National Youth Commission survey staff 
and the report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education are keeping reorganiza- 
tion need very much alive. 


Organization 
The trend in reorganizing secondary educa- 
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tion is toward two four-year divisions; the 
lower covering years seven through ten and 
the upper, years eleven through fourteen. The 
lower division may eventually be called the 
high school; the preferred classification for the 
upper or senior years is community college. 
The President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation! recommended that the community 
college display five characteristics: first, git 
must be flexible in program and adjusted to 
the needs of full time students for general 
and vocational education; second, it should be 
flexible enough to provide for part-time courses 
or cooperative education for older youth; 
third, it must prepare for living a “rich and 
satisfying life, part of which involves earning 
a living,” with general and vocational едиса- 
tion built into a well integrated single pro- 
gram; fourth, it must prepare for university 
and professional work; and fifth, it must be an 
adult education center.? 

Since the community college is the upper end 
of secondary education, administrative control 
over it should be with the community and not 
under a university. Since it is undesirable to 
organize small, ineffective, and expensive com- 
munity colleges in marginal and submarginal 
districts, they will need to be placed in large 
centers unless the state is willing to provide 
for sensible administrative structural reorgani- 
zation. Regardless of placement, it should be 
accessible to all without tuition or fees. There 
is no reason why education at publiffexpense 
should not be complete from the pre-primary 
years through professional and graduate 
schools. The current fee system for partial 
financing is pernicious, because it reduces the 


education opportunity for those who can least 
afford attendance 


Functional Administration 


Secondary education cannot be democratic 
until all vestiges of autocracy in organizational 
concept and practice are eliminated, and in- 


1 President's Commission on Higher Education, 
Higher Education for American Democracy. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. Volume I, Ch. 2, and 
Vol. III. 

? Both the junior high school and the junior college 
have now matured id to warrant dropping the 
term junior. 


struction is organized to serve the various 
abilities of all American youth. As in ele- 
mentary education, teaching must be the 
supreme purpose of the secondary schools; 
the teacher must be the most important agent 
in the scheme; and teacher-class relations must 
be democratic and humane. Over many years 
the administrators have built an almost magic 
halo around the administration of instruction 
that has little merit when critically examined. 
The actual responsibilities of the principal and 
teacher here, as in elementary education, vary 
only in degree and not in kind. The inflexi- 
bility of compartmented subject matter and 
the old type of subject department head, gen- 
erally now only a salary title, should be 
eliminated. Secondary education should be 
organized with the highest degree of flexibility 
in courses of study and subject matter to main- 
tain the dynamic tempo essential to modern 
education. 

The first step in democratizing is to give 
the teacher responsibility not only for teaching 
his specialization. but also for directing a 
student group in social teaching and counseling. 
He must also have the opportunity and time 
to carry out his interpretative responsibilities 
with the parent and in other phases of the 
program. And he must be willing to perform 
essential administrative tasks. 

"These improved teaching conditions are 
based on an entirely different concept of sec- 
ondary teaching load than any now held. In 
the first place, it is difficult to teach efficiently 
unless class size is adjusted to purpose. Thus, 
foreign languages require much smaller classes 
than literature courses, appreciation or “listen- 
ing" courses may be considerably larger, and 
physical education and outdoor recreation 
under self-directed activity programs may run 
over a hundred students. Most secondary 
teachers cannot successfully teach more than 
four classes a day and also be responsible for a 
counseling and self-government unit commonly : 
known as a “homeroom.” The remaining 
three hours in the day are required for prepa- 
ration, conferences, and administrative ac- 
tivity. No teacher's time should be wasted 
in policing a school building or study halls. 
Adequate and intelligently administered in- 

3 See Chapter 21, p. 274. 
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struction programs should eliminate such disci- 
plinary needs, now a dominant part of the 
conventional school. Proper organization 
creates conditions where secondary students 
direct their own study assisted by teachers on 
call or the teacher-librarian. The major in- 
struction responsibility falls upon the teachers 
who should elect their own coordinator or 
principal for a limited non-repeating term. 
The faculty should be responsible for all 
administration, operating as individuals after 
discussion, development, and approval of the 
policies as a group. Every building should be 
allowed as much freedom as possible within 
the general district policy so that it may adjust 
as effectively as possible to community needs. 
The minutiae of administrative procedure, so 
dear to the heart of the bureaucrat, are of 
minor importance and can be performed by 
clerical specialists. Administration should 
facilitate instruction and reduce the paper 
work that is now a nightmare to many teach- 
ers. Since the coordinator (principal) would 
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receive no extra rewards while serving in this 
capacity, the current drive of every male 
secondary teacher for administrative power 
and salary would be deprived of its incentive, 
to the greater benefit of teaching. This or- 
ganization is shown in Figure 52. 
Transition 

Sudden change is highly undesirable. Any 
change that is made in spirit and form must 
occur i dual steps. The first stèp is for 
the school system to become thoroughly aware 
of the need for democratic methods to achieve 
its democratic purposes. Once this belief has 
been accepted as a general policy, it can gradu- 
ally be put into practice. No principals al- 
ready enjoying tenure should be affected except 
as the new general policy converts them to 
accept change within their own building, but 
no new permanent principals should be ap- 
pointed. Until a faculty has developed suffi- 
cient maturity and responsibility so that the 
board of education, superintendent and faculty 
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believe it is ready to select its own coordinator, 
the superintendent may appoint either a coor- 
dinator or an administrative committee from 
the faculty to serve a limited term. It is un- 
wise to go outside the building for these term 
appointments, such practice might interfere 
with faculty growth and morale. Coordinators 
should not be eligible for reappointment until 
at least two years have intervened and should 
not receive any special salary increment above 
that regularly enjoyed as teacher. length 
of time required for the transition period 
would be very short in small districts, but it 
might take a generation in the highly bureau- 
cratized metropolitan centers where principals 
have more power as a group and are more 
deeply entrenched in the community than the 
superintendent. 


TRANSITIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Public secondary education is currently ex- 
pressed in five major organizational forms: 
junior high school, junior-senior high school, 
senior high school, regular high school and 
junior college. The 1946-47 enrollments 


were: 
Regular & Vocational 2,696,419 
Reorganized: 
Junior 1,276,565 
Junior-Senior 1,787,837 
Senior 1,160,336 м 
Junior College 300,000! 
4,524,738 


The transitional forms which started about 
1910 have developed to the point where they 
now have almost doubled the enrollment of 
the conventional (9712) high schools. The 
junior-senior organization is confined chiefly 
to districts that are too small to make inde- 
pendent lower and upper secondary organiza- 
tion feasible. Many differences in organiza- 
tion arise from the size of the community and 


1 There were 636 junior colleges in 1947, 315 of 
which were publicly controlled and operated and 
having 75 per cent of the total 400,000 attendance. 
'The average public enrollment was 687 and the 
average for non-public agencies was 233, although 
140 public junior colleges reported less than 200 
students. 


the need for making physical plant adjust- 
ments gradually. Some are frankly explora- 
tory and experimental in their form and others 
are imitative of well-publicized practice. 


Size of Schools 


Of the 22,408 secondary schools, excluding 
the junior colleges, reporting in 1948, 3753 or 
16.8 per cent had less than 50 enrolled; 9420 
or 42 per cent had fewer than 100 students; 
and 4711 or 21 per cent had 300 or more in 
membership.? 

As a result of too many marginal districts 
run by ambitious administrators who join 
forces with politicians and pressure groups to 
resist the reorganization of administrative 
structure, secondary education in the United 
States, despite its impressive numbers, is not 
healthy or well adjusted to rural or small 
town needs. Where these small four, six, and 
eight teacher schools exist, the curriculum, 
except possibly for some federally subsidized 
vocational education, contains only the most 
conventional college preparatory subjects. It 
is not uncommon for a rural secondary school 
of less than one hundred students to offer four 
years of Latin because of university accredit- 
ing suggestion or pressure. 

Little can be done to provide equal second- 
ary education opportunity to rural youth until 
all of the twenty-six district states provide, as 
Washington so competently has, for reor- 
ganized independent, frontier, marginal, and 
sub-marginal districts on a community or 
secondary attendance basis instead of con- 
tinuing to gerrymander them to please rural 
and education-administrator politicians. The 
number who attend school counts for nothing 
if the quality of instruction they are receiving 
is poor and if their opportunity after leaving 
school is unfairly limited. 

Since the size of the community and the 
number of children to be educated will play a 
big part in determining any specific community 
program, the future organization of secondary 
education will probably appear in different 
forms in different places. It is probable that 
for some time to come many small districts 

? As reported by The Council of State Govern- 


ments in The Forty-Eight State School Systems, p. 194, 
Table 21. 
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will not carry their offerings beyond the ele- 
mentary grades; others will stop at the tenth 
grade; still others at the twelfth grade; and 
only those with sufficient demand will carry 
their program through the fourteenth year. 


Types 

Secondary schools may be divided broadly 
into those with comprehensive and those with 
specialized curricular objectives. The com- 
prehensive school is one in which all courses 
of study are combined within a single curricu- 
lum which attempts to provide for all abilities 
and needs. As a rule, every course of study 
includes many education experiences for all 
students, and specialization is confined to vari- 
ations within the vocational curricular di- 
vision. It provides a balanced program, 
stresses cultural as well as vocational or pre- 
professional need, and provides common social 
experiences for those who will enter industry 
or retail trade, as well as for those who will 
follow a commercial or a professional career. 

The specialized school developed in large 
cities but is now spreading to state areas.! On 
the junior high school level this specialization 
may be a vocational school for those who do 
not profit by exposure to conventional aca- 
demic teaching. On the senior level it may 
be a trade or technical high school. Some- 
times trade and technical schools cover part or 
all of the junior and senior years. | 

On the junior college level the specialized 
school is still in most cases a single academic 
program preparing for university entrance. 
The generalized or comprehensive college unit 
with differentiated terminal curriculums and 
major emphasis ‘оп preparation for economic 
life on a subprofessional basis is beginning to 
develop. In some communities the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades are not even called 
colleges for fear that university accrediting 
influence will hamper their social growth. If 
the upper secondary schools are pointed to 
meet the education needs of the great majority, 
only a relatively small portion of activity, not 
more than 20 per cent, will be devoted to pre- 


1 Area Institutes for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years organized as intermediate districts under larger 
than central school district administrative control 
have been authorized in New York State. 


paring for the university. A possible danger is 
that in their efforts to be practical, the utili- 
tarians may commit the same errors as did the 
academic enthusiasts and neglect university 
preparation just as the academic tradition 
neglected terminal education. 


Current METHODS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Lower Secondary 


The lower secondary division is essentially 
a transitional or intermediate school between 
the elementary years and the increasing free- 
dom of the upper secondary levels. Adminis- 
trative control tends to model the elementary 
school, emphasizing the mother influence of 
childhood rather than stimulating maturation 
through self-directed activity and self-govern- 
ment. The usual practice is dual organization 
for formal instruction and social control. 
There is little difference between small and 
large urban schools except in the degree of 
teaching and administrative specialization. 

As the children enter the lower secondary 
school they are assigned to a homeroom which 
may be administered in several ways. In one, 
the homeroom teacher changes each semester 
or year, so that the children may have a variety 
of social contacts with different teachers; in a 
second, a group of children are assigned to a 
homeroom teacher who remains with the group 
throughout its school life. A fairly rare vari- 
ation is homeroom classification by sex. As 
children drop out of the school, newcomers 
are assigned to the vacancies and the home- 
rooms are kept approximately equal in size. 
If it seems advisable to free some of the teach- 
ers from homeroom responsibility, the size is 
merely increased proportionately. 

The purpose of the homeroom is to furnish 
a means of administrative control, to provide 
for general counseling and guidance, and to 
develop a cohesive primary social group 
through which school morale and self-directive 
activities may be stimulated. The homeroom 
teacher is frequently responsible for discipline. 

Unlike the elementary school, the social and 
instructional activities of the lower secondary 
school are not so closely integrated except in 
progressive centers where the activity move- 
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ment has made considerable progress. In the 
conventional. secondary school the activities, 
usually considered extras, develop in the home- 
room as frequently as they do in the formal 
classroom program. The most general prac- 
tice is to allow one half-hour daily for home- 
room activity, which is assigned as an extra 
to each homeroom teacher. 

The school is organized for instruction pur- 
poses with the same teachers acting as mem- 
bers of instruction divisions either fully or 
partially departmentalized as health, languages, 
social studies, exact sciences, fine arts, and 
vocational studies. Where department heads 
or chairmen are used, the key or helping 
teacher plan is used. They exercise some 
supervisory responsibility but the principal or 
assistant principal supervises, depending upon 
the allocation of duties. 

The master program is prepared by the 
principal or assistant principal, and student 
instruction programs are prepared from the 
master schedule by the homeroom teacher. 
Since electives in the lower secondary school 
are decreasing in favor of a general curriculum, 
individual programing is fairly simple. 

The most common lower secondary teach- 
ing practice operates on a directed-study plan. 
Schools using this plan have fewer class periods 
than the elementary grades, usually six one 
hour periods. The class periods are in- 
formally divided into halves or quarters, alter- 
nating between discussion and study. Since 
the students are usually programed for a 
full day, the school library seldom adds to 
building capacity and is used chiefly for supple- 
mentary instruction and leisure reading. In 
certain subjects the teacher may assign the 
portion of the period devoted to study as li- 
brary study under the homeroom or library 
teacher. Figure 53 illustrates this. 

In the smaller schools the homeroom teacher 
is generally responsible for educational, social, 
vocational, and ethical counseling, but in the 
larger buildings there is an unfortunate tend- 
ency to separate social and vocational counsel- 
ing from the homeroom, and center it in 
specialists in the principal's office. Where 
this procedure is used two vocational counse- 
lors and two social counselors (deans of boys 
and girls) are usually provided for the entire 


building. In a school of 1000 to 2000 pupils, 
each counselor is responsible for 500 to 1000 
pupils, a hopelessly inadequate condition even 
with the use of all possible mechanical aids. 
The value of counseling grows out of the 
counselor's intimate knowledge of the child 
and the child's confidence in his counselor. 
Many school counselors are required to exer- 
cise disciplinary В toe non-attend- 
ance and other infractions of school rules 
which creates further weakness in the special- 
ized counseling plan. In large schools there 
may be value in using a specialized psycholo- 
gist to whom difficult cases may be referred 
and who can administer diagnostic tests. 

The complaint of the specialist in social and 
vocational counseling is that centralized guid- 
ance is necessary because the homeroom has 
failed. Secondary administrators do not as 
yet thoroughly understand the possibilities of 
the homeroom and have made little provision 
for it in teacher load. It is usually added to a 
heavy teaching program and assigned to teach- 
ers without training in the activity, who regard 
it as an annoying extra. They receive little 
advice or stimulation from the typical prin- 
cipal, and few principals seem to know the 
purpose and value of the homeroom as part of 
the social organization but look on it as a 
convenient way to delegate the policing prob- 
lems growing from extrinsic, autocratic dis- 
cipline. 


Upper Secondary School 


Study-hall plan. Yn the smaller secondary 
schools it is customary to organize by grades, 
a central assembly room, or a study hall. In 
the larger schools the central assembly has 
developed into administrative units by grades 
or houses. When organized by grades these 
administrative units are usually coeducational, 
but when planned as houses they may provide 
for segregation. The grade or house unit in- 
spired by Scottish and English boarding 
schools, may include from eighty to five hun- 
dred students. These systems of administra- 
tion differ only in size and minor details. 


Self-directed library-study plan. The second 
type of secondary administration, gradually 
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receiving greater attention, has grown out of 
the instruction changes between the lower and 
upper secondary schools. The chief instruc- 
tion change is from directed to self-directed 
study, with increasing emphasis on a curricu- 
lum which requires using more than a single 
text, in which the library is the heart of the 
instruction program, and the student is ге- 
sponsible for his own preparations without 
the mandatory policing supervision of the 
study hall. Social self-direction or self-govern- 
ment uses the homeroom or social center to 
develop cohesion in small groups and provide 
certain types of counseling. The student may 
be administratively responsible either to the 
homeroom or the central office. Since pro- 
vision is made for instruction and social organ- 
ization through the library and the homeroom, 
this organization is called the self-directed 
library-study plan. Under this plan all the 
social and counseling activities may be 
assigned to the homeroom teacher who, as 
counselor or sponsor, remains with a single 
group throughout its school life. Attendance 
and disciplinary problems may be centralized 
in the principal’s office and the counseling 
teacher freed from police work. To make 
this plan effective, sufficient time should be 
allowed during the school day! when the 
homeroom meetings may be held without 
‚ interference. Where the true value of the 
homeroom as a means of social education is 
understood and provided for, these counselors 
program their students, hold conferences with 
parents, and provide informally for continuing 
instructional, social, and vocational advice as 
problems arise. The general relationship is 
one of friendliness and lacks the stilted aca- 
demic formality so detrimental to satisfactory 
personal relations. Since the homeroom repre- 
sents members from all years, special sponsors 
or coordinators may be provided to develop 
unity within each class and to build up class 
activity leading to the commencement climax. 
The instruction program provides for at- 
1Some schools use the cafeteria lunch period by 
holding half or two thirds of the school in homeroom 
meetings while the other half or one third is in the 
cafeteria. Other practices make homeroom the open- 
ing period to overcome instruction difficulties due to 
tardiness while still others place the homeroom period 
at the close of the day. 


tendance in formal classes and in the libraries. 
Where buildings are in curricular balance, it 
is possible to provide one to three periods in 
library study. If overcrowded, it is still 
possible to maintain balance by increasing 
the length of day and providing staggered 
programs. If this time is properly used only 
one outside (home study) preparation is neces- 
sary. Under a typical eight-period day the 
libraries are required to furnish at least 37.5 
per cent of the building's period capacity. 
"They may be used as generalized libraries or 
divided into departmental types, depending 
on local desire. 


Subject-departmental organization. The cur- 
riculum may be administered either by subject- 
matter divisions or by courses of study. Both 
practices are frequently encountered. Figure 


:54 illustrates the organization of а self- 


directed library-study plan by subject matter 
divisions. Under this organization the special 
courses of study may be determined by a 
central committee for the entire district or by 
a building instruction council. The major 
activities are teaching, studying, and social. 
The homeroom teacher administers the course 
of study for the individual student and checks 
upon his progress. The principal, the depart- 
ment head, or both, may be responsible for 
supervision. The teacher has a twofold re- 
sponsibility: first, directly to the department 
head or principal for instructing the students 
within his area of specialization, and second, 
social and counseling responsibility for his 
homeroom group. 


Course of study organization. The organiza- 
tion of the curriculum by course of study 
groups requires a coordinator for each speciali- 
zation. In large schools this work may take 
the full-time services of a teacher, but in 
medium-sized schools it may be operated just 
as the department head system is, with a 
teacher relieved of one or two classes to 
coordinate the course of study. The course 
of study coordinator's work has not yet been 
standardized to the same degree as that of the 
conventional department head. 

The urban upper secondary school today 
operates not only for students in the regular 


_ program but frequently provides for extension 
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or continuation work, adult evening classes, 
and special recreation and instruction pro- 
grams during the long summer vacation. An 
illustration of an upper secondary school 
organized on a course of study basis providing 
for education and social guidance through the 
homeroom and centralized vocational guidance 
is shown in Figure 55. 


The principal. In the larger upper secondary 
schools the principal’s work has been so highly 
specialized that he acts as general coordinator 
and administrator, assigning the responsibility 
for supervision, operation, and direction of the 
program to assistant principals, directors, 
counselors, and other specialized personnel. In 
the medium-sized school the principal gives 
considerable attention to the supervision of 
the instruction program. 

In more than 60 per cent of existing second- 
ary schools there is no need for a specialized 
or supervising principal. The position exists 
chiefly as an extra title for the vocational 
agricultural teacher or for the football-basket- 
ball coach. It serves as an excuse for an un- 
earned salary increment which the women 
teachers do not get. It has no functional 
meaning but is merely a psychological head- 
ache for small town superintendents who fear 
the “crown prince” potential of the success- 
ful coach or politically minded agricultural 
teacher. 


Junior College 


The transitional form of the upper secondary 
school is still called the junior college, and 
may persist as an organization for a long time 
in certain districts where the academic in- 
fluence is strong. It includes the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years of work, patterned very 
closely upon the conventional freshman and 
sophomore years of the liberal arts college, 
which means that the curriculum includes 
physical education, languages, exact sciences, 
and social studies. Where community social 
needs have made themselves felt, the course of 
study has been expanded by the fine arts and 
vocational divisions. Under sound education 
leadership the junior college will be gradually 
integrated as an upper four-year secondary 
school on the California or Michigan patterns 


under community control. This is also the 
form recommended by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. In some states 
it may remain as a two-year institute under 
university, state, or some form of intermediate 
control, as projected for New York. It is also 
now apparent that communities operating or 
supporting these two upper years will insist 
that broad enough terminal curriculums are 
provided to care for the life needs of all youth. 
The social and academic influences find them- 
selves in a much more serious struggle at this 
point in organization than was ever true in the 
lower secondary or junior high school. 

The present administrative organization is 
like that of the conventional liberal arts col- 
lege. Тһе chief administrative officer is a 
dean instead of a principal. The assistant 
principal has become the registrar, and the 
counselors are deans of men and women, a 
tendency already noted in the conventional 
form of the upper secondary school. The 
subject-matter divisions are usually organized 
as narrow departments on the specialized col- 
lege pattern rather than in the broader di- 
visions which are the current trend in the 
progressive secondary schools. 

Social organization is simpler, and less ad- 
ministrative control is exercised over the 
students than in the conventional organization. 
It is no longer considered necessary to account 
for every student in some room of the building 
every period. Students have considerable 
freedom between classes and are no longer 
policed by study hall directors. This informal 
administration will probably be dominant in 
the four year (11-14) schools. Junior college 
students actually enjoy more freedom of social 
choice and independence than do most fresh- 
men and sophomores in colleges and uni- 
versities. Pre-professional curriculums are in 
charge of a curriculum counselor or co- 
ordinator who is usually a full-time teacher. 
Activities are distinct from classroom pro- 
cedure, following the college pattern of teach- 
ing. 
On the other hand, junior college enroll- 
ments are heavily restricted by methods of 
financing. Most of them collect a relatively 
high tuition and charge high special fees. 
These practices do not provide education op- 
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portunity for those whose needs are greatest. 
This was emphasized by the Lynds in Middle 
sown, who pointed our that the progressive 
enlargement of charges for activities and school 
services creates a serious social and economic 
problem and is actually the cause for many 
drop-outs before graduation. 

Secondary Personnel 

‘The simplest secondary school is that found 
under the supervising-principal organization, 
‘The six or eight generalized elementary teach- 
ers and the four or six partially specialized 
secondary teachers form a single instruction 
unit in two divisions under the supervision of 
a generalized principal who is usually also a 
part-time secondary. instructor. 

The next addition is a full-time teaching 
principal, responsible also for records and 
discipline. This is chiefly a title carrying a 
special salary differential for the favored senior 
male teacher, 

Beginning at this point secondary-school 
personnel begins to show considerable differen- 
tiation until it reaches the apex in the large 
urban secondary school, The teacher in the 
village secondary school who taught four or 
five different subjects is succeeded in urban 
organization by teachers who may specialize 
in a small segment of a single subject such as 
world history, English, composition, or jour- 
malism. In the medium-sized city school 
district the typical teacher is responsible for 
at least two and sometimes three subjects 
within the same curricular division, It is not 


lowing general categories: 
physical education including hy- 


phy, political science, . 
al wh pe тима que 
history; fine arts, divi between music end 


making and industrial or shop work, and 
without sex differentiation in the commercial 


branches, In addition, there is lalization 
in diagnostic and remedial work based on 
ages and psychology. 


"There has been an unusual tendency toward 
using specialized personnel in different aspects 
of counseling. Vocational counsclors and 
deans of boys and girls exercise a specialized 
and centralized responsibiliry for vocational 
and social guidance. When the school is 

ized by both subject matter and courses 
study, a dual system of specialized super- 
vision may appear; the conventional depart- 
ment heads for instructional supervision and 
the course of study coordinators for the super- 
vision of the students within a feld of special- 
ization. Child accounting may be cared for 
by а building attendance officer or a visiting 
teacher, with general health inspection by a 
— nurse with the part-time assistance 
a physician and dentist. 
The clerical staff, depending upon the size 
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gymnasiums, playrooms, examination clinics, 
lunchrooms, infirmaries, clinics, playfields, 
swimming pools, baths, and lockers. For the 
languages and social studies there are special- 
ized and generalized classrooms. For the fine 
arts the auditorium has become a theater, well- 
designed rooms provide for different musical 
activities, and studios encourage creative ех- 
pression. The vocational subjects have home- 
making units of various types, shops, labora- 
tories, and commercial practice rooms. The 
exact sciences are housed in laboratories which 
in many instances are superior to those in 
colleges and universities. Libraries are the 
heart of the instruction program. Quarters 
for administration and adults have been ex- 
tensively provided. Now that the general 
secondary school course of study completely 
represents the major cultural patterns, future 
changes in the secondary school plant will 
probably be restricted to refinements and im- 
provements in the design of existing facilities. 
These progressive changes are shown in 
Figure 56. 


Spacing 

The theory of spacing schools in urban and 
general community school districts, discussed 
with regard to the elementary plant in the 
preceding chapter, has been carried into sec- 
ondary education. While it is feasible and 
even desirable to combine all instruction from 
pre-primary through secondary education in a 
single building in small districts, the situation 
changes quickly with the size of geographical 
area, the curricular specialization, and the 
number of children to be served. “Twenty 
years ago the central school district to which 
all children were transported was considered 
satisfactory. Today, long distance transpor- 
tation is being re-studied because of the 
physical effects on children and increased 
transportation costs. 

In smaller community districts, outlying 
elementary ог elementary-lower secondary 
(k-6-10) units are considered as neighborhood 
centers with the upper secondary years as the 
central community school. Efficient structural 
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reorganization means true community dis- 
tricts with neighborhood schools in smaller 
concentrations of population and even separate 
three-year primary organizations where popu- 
lation permits. The spacing of secondary 
school buildings for an elementary-three-three- 
secondary organization or for an elementary- 
four-four-secondary may be the same. This 
is fortunate for large cities that developed 
expensive three-year junior and senior high 
schools after the 192075. 

Within urban centers with large concentra- 
tions of population, the theory of building 
spacing is to provide an elementary school for 
approximately every square mile of territory. 
On this basis one lower secondary school is 
provided for every four square miles of terri- 
tory, serving four elementary school attend- 
ance districts. 

The attendance district of the upper second- 
ary school normally has a radius of at least 
two miles, serving an area of sixteen square 
miles. Since the age of the students makes the 
factor of walking distance considerably less 
important than in the case of the elementary 
or lower secondary schools, it is possible to 
extend the attendance district in the upper 
secondary division to whatever limits are 
considered desirable. Sixteen square miles is 
usually considered a small enough attendance 
area not to need special transportation. 
(Under theoretical conditions the ratios of 
elementary to secondary buildings would be 
16-4-1.) The spacing of the urban upper 
three or four year secondary school is illus- 
trated in Figure 57. 


Sites 


Lower and upper secondary schools require 
large sites for they must contain an attractively 
landscaped building and playfields for base- 
ball, football, basketball, track, skating and 
numerous other sports. These playfields also 
become centers for adult recreation which may 
demand expanded requirements. Automobile 
parking facilities are needed not only for 
teachers and students but also for adults at- 
tending events sponsored by the school. Good 
planning provides for parking on the site, 
eliminates lines of automobiles and permits the 
streets to function normally as traffic arteries. 


Safety demands fire resistant buildings, acci- 
dent-proof sites and streets adjacent to the 
sites. Under these conditions a lower second- 
ary (7-10) school site requires a minimum of 
twenty acres and an upper secondary school 
site a minimum of forty acres. 


Plant Use 


One of the major secondary-school adminis- 
tration problems is adequate use of the physical 
plant. If a plant is designed to meet specific 
curricular demands, it is possible to use it to 
at least 80 per cent of absolute capacity even 
with a highly departmentalized system of 
instruction with many electives. Under cer- 
tain conditions it is possible to attain a 90 per 
cent use without crowding. When depart- 
mentalization becomes essential, new admin- 
istrative procedures are necessary to make 
efficient use of all specialized instruction space; 
rooms should be adjusted to class size and 
activities, and academic traditions and idio- 
syncrasies must be superseded by scientific 
evidence of need. 

Organization 

If the experience of those centers in which 
organizational evolution has proceeded faster 
points the way to the future, it seems reason- 
able to expect that the present eight years of 
secondary education will be divided into two 
four-year schools, the lower secondary or high 
school with grades seven through ten and the 
community college with grades eleven through 
fourteen. It is even possible that a degree 
may again be granted at the end of the second- 
ary period. Junior colleges already offer the 
‘Associate in Arts and the Associate in Science 
degrees. 

The specialized vocational, trade and techni- 
cal schools will be chiefly confined to the larger 
urban centers where demand is large enough 
to make their operation reasonable. Some 
states like Wisconsin and New York may 
expand the two-year technical institute at area 
or intermediate levels independent of com- 
munity organization. For the country as a 
whole, the dominant secondary organization 
will probably be the comprehensive type in 
which all youth are given common education 
experiences, with specialization in certain cur- 
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ricular areas such as vocational education. 
More emphasis may be placed upon offering 
women a vocational program based upon their 
biological and social needs as homemakers 
than 1s now provided. There will probably be 
much closer cooperation with industry and 
the trades. 

The secondary school must provide voca- 
tional information that will give youth a real- 
istic appreciation of the American economic 
system and equip them to improve it, and it 
must also provide much more intelligently for 
sane vocational counseling. The secondary 
school is qualified to give training in the 
general principles underlying industrial and 
commercial operations. However, specific 


skills in the trades, specialized machine proc- 
esses, and commercial activities should be 
developed under real conditions by the com- 
munity economic agencies. In providing for 
these types of training, the school may profit- 
ably cooperate with the community in securing 
better integration than now exists. 


Administration 


The need for a more flexible, dynamic, and 
democratic method of administration may 
change the conventional administrative pattern 
greatly. The traditional organization of small 
units of subject matter into tight compart- 
ments imitating conventional university prac- 
tice accounts to some extent for the lack of 
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curricular integration and also for the strong 
persistence of a not too well-balanced academic 
tradition. Any device that will give more 
freedom to the younger teachers and make it 
possible to bring the subject-matter divisions 
into closer relationship with needs should be 
welcomed. The tendency to use scientific 
methods of diagnosis in determining education 
and personality difficulties, and to provide for 
individualized remedial work will probably 
continue to expand. The lower secondary 
school has already been affected by the 
gradual introduction of more progressive ele- 
mentary methodology, and in a number of 
communities the conventional extra-class ac- 
tivities have already been made an integral 
part of the lower secondary curriculum. 

It would be difficult to expand the curricu- 
lum beyond that now operating in large urban 
schools, but there is a tendency to increase 
curricular flexibility and reorganize teaching 
patterns within the several curricular di- 
visions. The underlying trends in curricular 
reorganization appear to be in the direction of 
greater adjustment to individual needs, more 
elastic teaching patterns, and a greater degree 
of realism. One of these is the apparent in- 
stitutional desire to teach the processes of 
government dynamically instead of following 
the purely academic pattern of the past. 

There is little tendency to democratize 
secondary administration, although the possi- 


bilities of this development are just as likely as 
in the elementary school. In a recent study 
of tendencies toward democratic practices in 
the upper secondary school, Roesch found that 
while many schools used the “democratic pat- 
tern," both he and the teachers agreed that 
changes had not gone much deeper! The 
past decade has seen an unusual advancement 
in the general and professional training of 
secondary-school teachers, and the master's 
degree will soon be typical rather than ex- 
ceptional preparation. Increase in profes- 
sional efficiency and the growth of legal tenure 
for teachers will create a strength and pro- 
fessional consciousness that may insist upon 
recognizing group responsibility within a 
building. Until teaching is recognized as the 
most important task of the secondary school 
and administration is recognized as a coordina- 
tive facilitating purpose, there is little hope for 
ultimate improvement in the education pro- 
cess. The trend in graduate professional 
school student elections in administration also 
indicates that within a few years the diffusion 
of technical knowledge concerning both organ- 
ization and supervision will create greater 
understanding and skill in problems of group 
management. 


! Winston L. Roesch, The Theory and Practice of 
Senior High School Administration in Twelve Cities in 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana (Doctoral Dissertation, 
University of Michigan, Microfilm, 1948). 
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Adult Education 


Adult education exists in every complex culture. It appeared in this country in 
organized form after the War Between the States in evening schools, lyceums, and 
Chautauquas, but the specific classification of these programs as adult education did not 
come into general use until after 1924. Both voluntary and public adult education had 
already made great progress by the time it was “discovered” and labeled, but today, a 
quarter of a century later, most school systems conducting classes for adults continue to 
classify them as continuation or evening schools. Actually the adult education move- 
ment encompasses a much broader program than the conventional evening school. 


DEFINITION AND FUNCTION 


There have been few attempts to define 
adult education carefully, primarily in order 
to avoid conventionalizing it, but a general 
definition may be stated without limiting its 
possibilities. Adult education is any organized 
informal or formal plan of education for older 
adolescents and adults that is independent of the 
conventional school program as administered by 

iblic or voluntary agencies. The limitation of 
adult education to organized programs implies 
at least a general objective and a continuing 
purpose in planning. 

Although education plays a tremendous part 
in preparing the youth of a country for demo- 
cratic citizenship, it also has an important 
obligation to the adult population, who are 
already full citizens and need to be encouraged 
to act and to act wisely. Democratic action 
limps and falters if it is not nourished by the 
free flow of ideas. To flow freely, ideas must 
be expressed and heard, the citizens of a 
democracy must be both speakers and listen- 
ers; a true 2nd full interchange of ideas de- 
pends on full expression and full reception. 
And so democratic government is obliged to 
remove the obstacles in the way of such a full 
interchange, and education in a democracy, 
especially adult education, is obliged to en- 
courage a full and wise expression and re- 
ception of ideas. 
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ApuLT Epucation Purposes 


Socio-Civic Purposes 


The major socio-civic purposes are to in- 
crease knowledge so that the individual may 
become more aware of the nature of the 
economic, political, and social problems con- 
fronting him, and to provide for an under- 
standing of the inevitability of change as an 
orderly evolution of the social process. Socio- 
civic education extends from the first grade 
through the university. It includes eradicating 
illiteracy and provision for elementary civic 
information to immigrants and those who 
were deprived of opportunity in their early 
youth. It may include formal and informal 
instruction ranging from teaching the funda- 
mentals of English, to stimulating community 
and neighborhood forums for the discussion of 
problems confronting them. It may include 
parent education for an understanding of child- 
hood problems and the more immediate prob- 
lems in the education of their children. 

Discovery, invention, and experience con- 
stantly add so much to the cultural stockpile 
that it is impossible for the formal school to 
provide more than a limited sampling in the 
time at its disposal. After leaving school, one 
loses direct contact with information con- 
cerning social problems and change and 
acquires it only incidentally. The interpreta- 
tion and use of this vast accumulation of 
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knowledge has become one of the great prob- 
lems of democratic society. The scope and 
character of the training received by. the 
average person during his formal school life 
does not leave him really capable of intelligent 
discharge of his civic responsibilities. The 
rapidity of change necessitates constant ге- 
education of adults to current problems and 
conditions. Even in the learned professions, 
re-education is necessary to keep abreast of 
changing conditions. 


Vocational or Self-Improvement Purposes 


The general self-improvement purposes of 
adult education are for individual advance and 
adjustment. The fundamental American phi- 
losophy promotes the idea that each individual 
must be permitted to improve or advance 
himself according to inborn capacity and social 
welfare. The improvement urge is very 
strongly entrenched, as evening continuation 
and correspondence schools indicate. Pre- 
ferment, positions, and rewards must remain 
open to ability if democracy is to remain 
essentially classless and if each generation is 
to have an equal chance for the good things in 
life. Adequate education means are essential 
for satisfying this need. 

It has been estimated that the average per- 
son may be subjected to two or three major 
technological shocks during the course of his 
productive life. In addition, there are changes 
as a result of war and industrial accidents. At 
these crises the individual requires careful 
counseling to maintain his morale and opti- 
mism, and for vocational redirection into 
occupations where he may again become a 
valuable productive member of society. As 
age takes its toll, therc is also need for align- 
ment of occupations more suited to his declin- 


ing physical ability. A pitiful spectacle in the 
United States today is the inadequacy of 
vocational rehabilitation; the result is dis- 
integration of millions of people who might 
continue to make useful contributions to the 
culture under more favorable conditions.! 


Avocational or Cultural Purposes 


The increase of time for self-improvement 
and for physical, mental, social, and spiritual 
recreation is a phenomenon of the twentieth 
century in technological cultures. This in- 
crease of leisure time has created extensive 
education problems; and specialization in 
technological processes has made it necessary 
for workers to find a more satisfactory means 
of expressing themselves than is possible under 
a one-operation process. Vision and purpose 
may be regained through creative activities 
such as music, drama, painting, drawing, 
sculpture, metal and wood work, writing, 
gardening, and the study of art and literature. 
The avocational possibilities available to the 
adult for the constructive use of his leisure 
time are almost limitless. They encompass 
all the creative possibilities inherent in the 
most complex culture. The thrill of studying 
and working for the pure joy of the act itself, 
remote from any immediate utilitarian motive, 
is something which adults of this generation 
are beginning to experience. 

In addition, the increase in annuities or 
pensions which enable a person to retire at 
sixty-four has created an entirely new set of 
problems in geriatrics. These people, with 
mature experience and skills but nothing to 
do, migrate to the sunshine states when they 
can afford it or remain at home and travel 
periodically. While it is comforting to know 
that old age has generally been relieved of 


1 TABLE 14 
Ѕніғт or Occupations IN THE Unrrep Srates, 1880-1940 

Occupational к 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
Agricultural pursuits............ 44.3 37.7 35.7 35.0 28.2 23.4 18.5 
Domestic and personal.......... 19.7 18.6 19.4 10.4 8.8 10.6 9.8 
Manufacturing, mechanical....... 21.8 25.0 24.3 27.9 30.8 28.9 30.9 
Clerical, trade, transportation.... 10.7 14.6 16.3 22.2 27.0 30.4 32.0 
Professional services... .. ОЕ 4.1 4.3 4.5 5.2 6.7 7.3 

Total рег cent...... :..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 98.5* 


* Not reporting — 1.5. 
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many of its earlier disappointments and hard- 
ships, this general leisure has brought with it 
a big civic problem as well as others in 
medicine and in education. If the oldsters 
merely congregate in certain places to discuss 
their symptoms and economic inadequacies, 
they quickly become neurotic or develop 
narrow, selfish economic ideas. They may 
decide that much greater benefits should 
accrue to them as a group. One of the grave 
dangers confronting American democracy is 
the 11.9 per cent of the population over sixty 
no longer gainfully employed and isolated 
from generally productive social contribu- 
tions. Sensible provision for geriatric educa- 
tion can again make useful members of society 
in areas now neglected. The struggle during 
the depression years between the old people, 
education interests, and public services for a 
greater share of the tax income is illustrative 
of what may happen if their time is not con- 
structively employed. Under unscrupulous 
leadership this bloc can become so decisive in 
certain areas that eager politicians may decide 
то yield to their demands. 
Possibilities 

Two things must be kept in mind in ap- 
proaching the adult education problem; ability 
to learn and the need for continued learning. 
The ability of adults to profit from continued 


learning has been established by Thorndike’s 
experiments." He reported that 


. . „ће ability to learn increased from early child- 
hood to about age 25 and decreased gradually and 
slowly thereafter, about 1 per cent per year. Child- 
hood was found to be emphatically not the best age 
for learning in the sense of the age when the greatest 
returns per unit of time spent are received. The 
age for learning that is best in that sense is in the 
twenties and any age below 45 is better than ages 
10 to 14.... 

[It is] probable that the decline in ability to learn 
from age 45 to 70 is not much more rapid than this, 
so that a man of 65 may expect to learn at least half 
as much per hour as he could at 25 and more than 
he could at 8 ог 10. These results perform the use- 
ful service of assuring any adult (using the word 
here and later to mean a person aged 21 to 70) who 


1 Edward L. Thorndike, Adult Interests, p. 2. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1935. Reproduced by 
permission of the publishers. 


is not demented that he can learn most of what he 
needs to learn, and with little or no greater time cost 
than at age 15. 


Lorge maintains that the learning capacity 
of adults of eighty and children of twelve is 
approximately the same, with the peak in the 
twenties.2 On the basis of ability to learn 
and to profit from learning, the adult education 
problem includes age groups over twenty years 
of age, or 67 per cent of the population.? 
Even on the more restricted numerical basis, 
the adult problem is much larger than that of 
youth. 


Adult Enrollment 


The 1945-46 enrollment in adult classes 
under community control was 1,689,497, more 
than double that of a decade earlier. "These 
were chiefly classes providing for self-improve- 
ment and education upgrading. The total com- 
munity expenditures were $10,783,021 and the 
number of part-time teachers employed was 
21,153. In addition conservative estimate 
places the occasional adult classes (special 
lectures, institutes, etc.) conducted by colleges 
and universities at another million. Com- 
mercial correspondence study annually enrolls 
more than 5,000,000. This brief survey of 
enrollment indicates that the needs for adult 
education have scarcely been recognized. Тоо 
many public school systems have not yet 
raised their sights beyond the “night school" 
level and consider the development of socio- 
civic discussion groups fraught with possi- 
bilities of conflict.* 


METHODS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


The basis for all democratic adult education 
is the free flow of ideas and information with- 
out censorship or coloring by organized inter- 
ests or by government. The people cannot 
form sound opinions unless they know, weigh, 


2 Irving Lorge, “Never Too Late To Learn: Some 
Findings Concerning Interests and Attitudes in Adult 
Education,” Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 31:27-32 (October, 1937). 

* See Table 1, Chapter 4. 

4 The education division of the Works Progress 
Administration reported a total attendance of 2,020,310 
in various types of adult classes for March, 1937, 
alone. For detailed report see United States Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 2, pp. 56-62, 1937. 
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and consider the relative importance of 
different facts. It is for this reason that wide 
and authentic competition within the agencies 
that gather and disseminate news is so neces- 
sary. 

The second large adult education influence is 
that exercised by interest and pressure groups 
in attaining their ends. There is nothing 
wrong in organized groups competing with 
each other for public support provided it is 
done openly and without smear or economic 
reprisals. While American agriculture, eco- 
nomic, labor, political, professional, sectarian, 
and social interests operate many and varied 
programs for their own members, they also 
color or control some of the basic sources of 
communication. 

By far the largest amount of adult education 
is under the control of voluntary groups 
interested in advancing and improving their 
members through group economic, social, 
and education efforts. Labor organizations 
are gradually increasing the opportunity for 
the economic and political education of their 
members; women’s organizations feature ex- 
tensively organized programs of education 
designed for the particular interests of the 
members. 

Among the better organized and more pur- 
poseful programs are those sponsored by the 
Women’s Federation of Clubs, the American 
Association of University Women, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, the American Home 
Economie Association, the American Library 
Association, American Social Hygiene Associ- 
ation, the Grange, the Farm Bureau, Child 
Study Association of America, the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, National 
Education Association, and Jewish and Protes- 
tant groups. 

The luncheon clubs including Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Exchange, Lions, Optimists, and others 
provide weekly informal adult education 
“listening” programs in which various people 
present their information and points of view 
while the members receive these contributions 
passively. 


Formal Adult Programs 


Formal adult education is organized on com- 


munity, state, and national levels. Within 
the community, schools, libraries, art insti- 
tutes, lyceums, and public health agencies 
may cooperate in developing a unified pro- 
gram, or each may operate independently. 
At the state level, colleges and universities 
are beginning to accept their extra-mural re- 
sponsibilities for adult education leadership, 
although these activities are still organized as 
extension service. Land grant colleges with 
generous federal aid maintain county agri- 
cultural agents and provide many community 
institutes with longer short-term institutes at 
the college itself. Universities are considering 
the possibilities of providing education services 
for organized labor as they have long main- 
tained research facilities for industry and 
commerce. Much university sponsored adult 
education is still in-service training for teach- 
ers, correspondence classes for non-resident 
students and also, unfortunately, secondary 
education." 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


The general administrative problems in 
adult education require recognizing that the 
education process is much wider than those 
activities carried on in elementary and second- 
ary education, recognizing and understanding 
adult education, willingness to experiment 
with new and untried forms and practices, 
securing teachers, providing the plant and the 
finance essential for successful operation. The 
first two problems have been discussed earlier 
and are merely mentioned here to provide 
continuity. 


Experimental Programs 


So far major administrative emphasis has 
been placed on the self-improvement and 
avocational divisions, particularly recreation 
and music. 


Self-improvement. The elementary plant is 


1 The use of commercial and university согге- 
spondence courses by the marginal and sub-marginal 
secondary schools is helping materially to retard 
administrative structural reorganization by enabling 
many schools that should not be permitted to exist 
make the people believe they are offering youth rich 


opportunity. 
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used to teach English to illiterates whose edu- 
cational advantages have been inferior in 
quality and extent, and to teach civics to 
prospective citizens where there are large 
foreign populations. In the more progressive 
centers, neighborhood classes in parent-educa- 
tion have been established at elementary 
schools either as specially organized groups or 
more informally through weekly, bi-monthly, 
or monthly meetings of parent-teacher groups. 
These activities are a part of institutional 
interpretation, but little provision has been 
made to include them in the workload and 
teachers receive no recompense. 

Afternoon and evening vocational and recre- 
ational centers are an extension of secondary 
education. They use both the comprehensive 
and highly specialized vocational or technical 
schools, providing opportunities for personal 
improvement or readjustment to changing 
technological needs. The demand for self- 
improvement is steady; these schools operate 
for eight months from mid-September to mid- 
May, divided into fall, winter, and spring 
terms. Teachers are recruited from day 
school and teach two to four evenings a week. 
Such a schedule coupled with a full daily pro- 
gram makes it impossible for even the most 
capable teacher to render continued efficient 
service. As the demand for teachers of adult 
education becomes more stabilized, a teaching 
group may develop that will consider adult 
education a life career and not just an extra- 
pay activity. 


Avocational. The largest amount of avoca- 
tional work is in physical education, dancing, 
and recreation, which include basket ball, 
volley ball, soft ball, and badminton. А 
number of cities throughout the country have 
excellent music programs for bands, choruses, 
and orchestras. These community music 
groups first developed outside the school and 
were then invited to use the building, while in 
other cases an enthusiastic musician gathered 
amateurs and even professionals who sought 
another means for self-expression. Master 
teachers in shop and fine arts frequently find 
themselves surrounded in the evening by 
people with similar interests who want a 
place to express themselves and the sociability 


of these informal groups. Painting, sculpture, 
and ceramics have maintained groups for many 
years where inspired teachers sought to stimu- 
late creative urge and help develop skills. 


Socio-civic. More cautious experimentation 
is required in the socio-civic division than in 
the vocational and avocational fields. Al- 
though the public school has had little ex- 
perience in what appears on the surface to be a 
highly emotional area of conflicting interests, 
there is no reason why caution should smother 
social need. The neighborhood group must 
be rebuilt upon an improved and modern 
pattern of the New England town meeting. 
A little practice in managing open forums, 
panel discussions, or individual presentation 
of a problem followed by free audience ques- 
tioning helps to overcome administrative 
timidity. А condition necessary to this 
development is accepting the school as a 
classless, impartial, non-partisan, and non- 
sectarian agency where all children and adults 
may receive instruction in democratic values 
and processes. 

The best procedure appears to be the selec- 
tion of a capable and mature teacher whose 
major interest naturally lies in this type of 
work. He should be assigned to a school with 
a free lance commission to develop neighbor- 
hood discussion centers and to act as adviser to 
adult groups. It will probably be necessary to 
provide special training in sociological, eco- 
nomic, political, and psychological fields to 
supplement and buttress natural interest and 
general capacity. Technique in the socio- 
civic phase of adult education must be learned 
from actual practice, although training may be 
supplemented through the universities. 


Adult Education Teachers 


The public school has had considerable ex- 
perience with teaching adults in formal work, 
yet there is little knowledge concerning the 
specific qualities desired in teachers. Ob- 
viously, methods adapted to secondary adoles- 
cents will not satisfy adults. There is no 
compulsory attendance law to hold them in 
their seats if the teaching is dull and un- 
inspired or if the material does not fit their 
needs. The adult student will not only de- 
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termine what is taught but also to a large 
extent how it is taught. 

During the past generation public school 
teachers have gained considerable experience 
in organized classroom work with evening 
students. They have learned that teaching 
method must be flexible and that the relation- 
ship between adults and teacher must be that 
of companions in shared learning rather than 
the autocratic one of teacher and pupils. 
Adults expect the teacher to recognize that 
they may be as competent in their fields of 
specialization as the teacher is in his. The 
teacher in adult education can be successful 
to the extent that he is able to present his 
material by methods that appeal to adults and by 
selecting material applicable to adult interests. 

The first requirement of the teacher in adult 
education is a broad general education and an 
understanding and appreciation of democratic 
processes. Teaching in this division requires, 
above all, breadth and depth of knowledge. 
The second need is vitality. Low-energy 
personalities are not successful in working 
with grownups; this automatically precludes 
using teachers in adult education after they are 
already tired by the heavy work of the day. 
From the standpoint of vitality as well as 
specialized training, it is disastrous to consider 
this work as an extra-money activity for day 
school teachers. The third requirement is 
enthusiasm for the work. Unless this quality 
is present, the only result will be failure. It is 
therefore obvious that whatever the specific 
training of teachers in adult education, the 
young and inexperienced, and the older, easily 
fatigued teachers are automatically excluded 
from this program. The most effective per- 
sonnel will probably be chosen from people 
with at least ten years of successful teaching 
experience in schools for children. 

In the strictly vocational and technical 
courses the teachers must be chosen from the 
best in the school system since they will come 
into contact with exceptionally high degrees 
of vocational skill in fields collateral to their 
teaching. The avocational and cultural di- 
visions demand superior skill and the enthusi- 
astic interest of the confirmed hobbyist or 
collector, an interest so dominant that it 
brushes aside unusual obstacles. 


The teacher is the most significant factor in 
the success of an adult education program. 
Some institutions of advanced learning are be- 
ginning to organize graduate work for those 
who desire to teach adults. These programs 
are somewhat academic although valuable as 
general background. For a long experimental 
period it may be better practice for local 
school systems to select teachers for these 
programs for their general education, vitality, 
enthusiasm, and natural interest, and then 
stimulate them to secure more extended broad 
refresher training during the summer months. 


Adult Plant Facilities 


School plant facilities for adults are not 
much different from those required for second- 
ary school students. The vocational classes 
require shops, drawing rooms, and: com- 
mercial laboratories. The socio-civic division 
needs classrooms, large discussion and presen- 
tation centers similar to the school theater, and 
smaller instruction auditoriums. The avoca- 
tional and cultural group may require gym- 
nasiums, playfields, theaters, art studios, shops 
for hobby work, and small rooms for collector 
groups. All three divisions demand extensive 
and comfortable library facilities with a gen- 
erous supply of books adjusted to adult needs. 

These facilities already exist in the well- 
designed modern secondary school plant. The 
spacing of urban secondary schools makes 
lower and upper schools logical centers for 
adult programs. The elementary school plant 
has a limited adult use except for the common 
interests of parent and child education, the 
teaching of elementary English and civics, 
and neighborhood use of the school theater. 
Extra cleaning and heating cost is necessary, 
but the amount need not be high. 

Finance 

Up to the present adult education has been 
financed in large measure by charging enroll- 
ment and supply fees and providing only for 
general administrative expense through public 
appropriation. Under this policy classes were 
closed when they became too small to support 
the teacher’s salary. In most cases a course 
was allowed to run to the end of the term or, 
if not, the pro-rata fees of those remaining 
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were returned. Although partial refund may 
have been satisfactory in one sense, it certainly 
did not produce the desired result — con- 
tinued education opportunity for the adult. 
All adult education at university level is 
completely financed, except for general ad- 
ministrative expense, through the fee system. 

It has been the practice in the case of ex- 
perimental or perimeter education, when the 
board of education or the superintendent were 
not impressed with the need for extension or 
were too uncertain about its future, to es- 
tablish a long-term policy permitting the 
activity to finance itself through personal 
contributions or fees. Many high schools 
still charge fees for certain courses for supplies, 
equipment, etc., and practically all junior col- 
leges charge high tuition in addition to in- 
struction supply fees that cover the cost. In 
adult education more than in any other di- 
vision, the full burden has been placed upon 
the student. 

The importance of adult education makes it 
highly desirable for boards of education to 
provide for the entire division through the 
regular school budget. Some states have al- 
ready started. small appropriations for adult 
education that must be matched in whole or 
part by the district. Many superintendents 
and teachers are chary about public financing 
of adult education on two assumptions: first, 
that there is only a limited amount of support 
for elementary and secondary education and 
that extending the adult field will lessen the 
total amount available for teacher salaries; and 
second, that if a grownup wants more educa- 
tion, he should pay for it. Both assumptions 
dangerously ignore long-term social policy. 


TRENDS IN Арогт EDUCATION 


The most significant trend in adult educa- 
tion is recognition of its importance by the 
local school systems and community leaders. 
The combined efforts of the United States 
Office of Education, many state education au- 
thorities, The American Association for Adult 
Education, and other professional and lay in- 
terest groups, have promoted a growing 
interest in adult education that promises to 
develop into one of the most important edu- 
cational activities of the century. The older 
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assumption that education stopped with formal 
schooling is being supplanted by the functional 
concept that education in a democracy is co- 
extensive with the total life span. The some- 
what naive belief that social improvement 
depends on educating the children to changing 
conditions is being succeeded: by a better 
understanding of the total education process in 
which changes must first be appreciated and 
accepted by the adult before they can become 
effective with the immature. These attitudes 
are gradually producing a supporting public 
opinion that will demand institutional extension 
into the adult fields of interest'and need. 

The second significant trend is the increase 
in adult education programs in certain interest 
groups. Labor education within the unions, 
following the general lines of labor education 
that have been successful in England, has al- 
ready passed the experimental stage. Almost 
as large in scope and certainly of unusual 
importance is the increase of adult education 
within women's organizations. 

The third trend is the growing importance 
of adult education by radio. More radio time 
is being given to the presentation and discus- 
sion of social, economic, and civic problems of 
national, state, and local interest than ever 
before. All schools of thought and shades of 
opinion are given an opportunity to present 
their views. The increasing popularity of the 
radio forums, notably the Chicago Round 
Table and the Town Meeting of the Air, are 
significant indications of the vital interest 
these problems have for the thoughtful adult. 

A fourth trend has been the entrance of uni- 
versities into adult education and their recog- 
nition that it is one of the important university 
responsibilities. University effort may be 
used to stimulate and develop community pro- 

*grams as well as to provide special programs 
of its own through extra-mural activity and 
use of the university radio stations. 

A fifth possibility is the use of television, 
the newest of the electronic instruments for 
mass communication. ‘Television has almost 
unlimited adult education possibilities in art, 
drama, literature, music, science, and national 
and international events and politics. It has 
potentialities for creating greater international 
understanding and hence may be a means of 
furthering world peace. 
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Part Four 


The State Education Authority 


The education responsibility of the state is to maintain and improve the education 
function; to remove education inequalities due to economic, social, racial, organiza- 
tional, and educational causes; to provide education leadership; to improve the local 
operation of the education function by providing legal and financial means to assure 
an adequate education program. 

The function of the individual state in planning and appraising all public education 
activity comprises Part Four, through analysis of state responsibility, current organiza- 
tion, the larger state problems, advanced education, the place of the voluntary or protest 
school in the democratic education scheme, and trends in the development of the state 


education authority. 
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The State and Education 


Education in the United States is a state function, deriving its legal authority from a 
reservation of power in the federal Constitution, state constitutional provisions, statutory 
enactment, positive judicial interpretations, and continuous exercise of the function. 
Each state, however, has been at liberty to express this function in organization and 
practice according to its desires. As a result, there are large variations in structure 
and administrative procedure, although certain features are common to all states. 
With minor exceptions the local community is responsible for executing the elementary 
and secondary educational programs, while advanced education is administered by the 
state as a whole. Each state has provided for some type of state education authority 


and is partly responsible for financing elementary and secondary school programs. 


SrArE RESPONSIBILITY FOR EpucATION 


The first responsibility of the state is to 
provide mandatory statutes for the satisfaction 
of essential minimum education requirements 
applicable to all sections of the state. Since 
needs above the minimum vary in different 
parts of the state, and since freedom on the 
part of communities to experiment and to 
grow is desirable, the state should also provide 


broad legal powers that will enable communi- , 


ties to expand institutional efforts according 
to need. The democratic organization of 
public education permits the people of the 
state, through their legislatures, to enact 
general policies governing the conduct of edu- 
cation and to delegate the execution of these 
policies to the people of the several com- 
munities, through a popularly elected repre- 
sentative agency. 


Localism 


Diverse points of view are currently held 
on the responsibility of the state for public 
education. The first of these may be expressed 
as extreme localism which grew out of fron- 
tier individualism and clings to concepts that 
were reasonable and valid in a simple econ- 
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omy. It may be described as the tradition in 
which freedom from central authority under 
pioneer conditions seemed to be the safest 
procedure. It leans heavily upon the principle 
that the American public school is an extension 
of the home, and that close parental control 
over the processes of learning is essential. 
The proponents of extreme localism believe 
that the function of the state is to provide a 
statutory framework under which each com- 
munity is free to operate its own schools 
without interference. State financial aid 
should be limited to a distributive fund dis- 
pensed on a per capita basis without any 
strings or controls attached. Localists might 
grudgingly concede the right of the state to 
supervise the training and certification of 
teachers but hold that the local education au- 
thority can perform this work just as well as 
the state and at considerably less expense. 
They feel that there is little merit in a uniform 
state-wide curriculum if all the districts pro- 
vide for certain common curricular patterns 
such as the arts of communication. The 
organization of subject matter, the selection of 
text material, and methodology are considered 
to be matters of community and not state con- 
cern. These views are held not only by many 
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educators but also by a surprisingly large 
number of laymen. They may be found in 
prosperous urban communities just as often as 
in the smaller rural school districts. Localism 
exists most strongly in New England and in 
the prairie states. 


Centralism 


There is an increasing trend toward central- 
ization in education control which is favored 
by certain groups of educators. The tend- 
encies toward centralization of education au- 
thority in the state as opposed to the commu- 
nity during the past twenty-five years are in- 
dicative of this attitude. Strangely enough, the 
chief proponents of centralization may be 
found in the South and along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Changes in education structure and 
practice in recent years in Delaware, North 
Carolina, and Louisiana are in harmony with 
this trend. 

The beliefs of the centralists may be gen- 
eralized as follows: education is a state func- 
tion. The extremes in wealth or ability to 
support education in different sections of any 
state are so great that equality of opportunity 
is merely an empty phrase unless the wealth 
of the entire state can be directed and used to 
eliminate local differences. The variations in 
local attitude toward the need for education 
make it impossible for the local district to 
provide the proper program. Efficiency de- 
mands that the curriculum be uniform within 
the state and that the teaching personnel be 
relatively equal in training and quality. When 
local districts are permitted freedom to select 
texts, politics and the salesmanship of publish- 
ers’ representatives frequently take precedence 
over the quality of the book. Local popula- 
tions are very mobile, and desirable provision 
for universal transfer can be accomplished 
only if the state possesses the authority to 
make a uniform system of child accounting 
work. It is easier to secure a small number 
of capable leaders within the state education 
authority than by districts. Since power 
follows the purse it is easy for the state to 
insist upon a uniform standard of achievement 
and to eliminate the incapable submarginal 
districts without the bother of resorting to 
democratic methods. Centralism is the point 


of view of the specialist who is impatient with 
the slowness and, to him, the apparent inability 
of the people to make intelligent decisions. 

While extreme localism results in differen- 
tiation and growth according to community 
need, extreme centralization tends to produce 
uniformity in practice and restrains differenti- 
ation since desirable changes must be uniform 
and have to wait until they can be applied to 
the state as a whole. The highly desirable 
practice of local experimentation is strictly 
limited, and the partner concept of parent and 
school is discouraged. 


Functional View 


The functional principles presented in 
Chapters 5 and 6 were derived from the funda- 
mental purposes of education in a democratic 
government. ‘They presuppose that public 
education is essential to the satisfaction of a 
continuing cultural need and that this im- 
portant factor includes much more than furnish- 
ing institutional means for social reproduction. 
Cultural needs are complex and demand pro- 
vision not only for the children and youth but 
for adults as well. The ultimate possibilities 
of successful democratic organization are con- 
ditioned by the effectiveness with which the 
people within a community can manage their 
own affairs. If democratic processes are 
denied within the community, it is doubtful 
whether they can be maintained on a state or 
national level. If the community is inefficient, 
the remedy lies in educating it to its needs and 
teaching it the competence to meet them 
rather than removing the control to a more 
remote point. The functionalist holds the 
view that education exists to meet a social need 
and that efficiency is not an end in itself. The 
best method of meeting social requirements 
may not necessarily represent the most me- 
chanically efficient method, in which case 
efficiency must be subordinated to purpose. 
The functionalist does not believe that each 
community can be completely independent 
educationally of every other community, since 
there are certain education requirements 
within the nation as well as within the state to 
which each community must conform. 

Public education, while a state function, 15 
just as definitely a national concern, and the 
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nation cannot view with indifference danger- 
ously low levels of education practice in any 
section of the country. While there is great 
merit in community competence, it is also 
necessary to maintain a general state education 
policy with controls in those areas where the 
problems are beyond the community. The 
functionalist holds that the dangers of cen- 
tralizing education control in either the state 
or the nation are too great a risk because of 
the importance and power of the education 
process. He contends that the democratic 
process, for the sake of social safety, must 
provide for specific checks and balances and 
division of authority in more than one area. 
From the functional point of view it is ex- 
tremely important not only to maintain the 
partnership concept between the home and 
the school but to strengthen parental partici- 
pation in public education. To achieve this 
purpose democratic control over public edu- 
cation by the community is a protection against 
misuse by the state or national governments or 
by special voluntary interest groups. The 
democratic organization of public education 
permits the people of the state, through their 
legislature, to enact general policies governing 
the conduct of education and to delegate the 
execution of policies to the people of the local 
community, where they should be exercised 
through a representative body. Thus the local 
education authority acts as the agent of the 
state as well as of the community in putting 
the general education plan into operation, and 
as the agent of the people within the com- 
munity in enlarging and improving the basic 
state plan according to broad powers granted 
by legislation to meet community needs. The 
functional view of the organization of educa- 
tion is a middle road between extreme localism 
and extreme centralization. It is a recogni- 
tion of the multiple needs and factors of 
education with mechanics subordinated to a 
secondary position. 


EDUCATION AND STATE GOVERNMENT 


Political scientists and educators hold two 
points of view on the relation of public educa- 
tion to state and local governments. Within 
each of these fields of thought there are many 


variations ranging from strong centralization 
to mild coordination. 


Centralization 


The centralists, in general, favor a state 
government with a high degree of responsi- 
bility and authority vested in the governor. 
The weaknesses and deficiencies of a de- 
centralized and uncoordinated executive au- 
thority vested in a series of independent 
boards, commissions, and individuals, each 
elected by popular ballot without regard for 
technical qualifications, have long been ap- 
parent to the student of state government. 
These efforts to centralize the control of 
executive activities under a single responsi- 
bility have merit. Every state needs techni- 
cally competent executive personnel in the 
fields of finance, law, records, the service of 
supplies, and personnel administration, which 
are essentially staff activities. The centralists 
feel that a governor will be more capable of 
performing his duties efficiently if he has the 
authority to select his own staff and to control 
the agencies of government essential to the 
exercise of his office. However, there are 
many other types of administration dealing 
with highly technical problems in which a 
governor has no competence and which require 
a wide range of power for their successful 
operation. These activities include the special- 
ized fields of education, welfare, health, con- 
servation, agriculture, commerce, labor, public 
works and highways, and the regulatory divi- 
sions affecting communication, banking, insur- 
ance, transportation, and the public utilities. 

The legislative authority under which staff 
activities operate may be rigidly specific, but 
the satisfactory administration of the second 
group of field activities cannot work effectively 
under minutely specified authority. They 
require a certain degree of flexibility to make 
interpretations and adjustments in the exercise 
of their authority. No state legislature is 
competent to enact completely specific statutes 
that can be operated satisfactorily in the larger 
technical fields. The legislature is capable of 
developing a general social policy through 

1 Reform movements in both local and state govern- 


ment have been going on through constitutional and 
statutory form since the beginning of the century. 
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mandatory legislation and provision for broader 
permissive powers to meet unusual conditions 
and changing need through flexibility in ad- 
ministration. 

The interpretation of these general powers 
represents a quasi-legislative activity and 
should not be entrusted to a generalized execu- 
tive like the governor nor to a technical 
specialist who is employed as head of admin- 
istrative agencies. There is a definite need 
for lay participation in this process of inter- 
pretation, which may be satisfied by using 
state boards with overlapping terms appointed 
by the governor or elected by the legislature. 


High centralization. The proponents of ex- 
treme centralization of administrative author- 
ity in the governor consider every function of 
state government as a subdivision of the execu- 
tive activity and would make him completely 


1 For a well-balanced discussion of the types of de- 
partmental organization, see A. N. Holcombe, State 
Government in the United States, 3d ed., pp. 434—438. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1931. 
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responsible for its administration through the 
power to appoint and direct the work of com- 
missioners and other officials. This point of 
view is illustrated in Figure 58. 

Under this plan the people would elect only 
the legislature and the governor. The gov- 
ernor would appoint his staff officers in 
auditing, finance, service of supplies, records 
and archives, personnel, and justice. Не 
would also appoint his administrative commis- 
sioners for education, welfare, health, agri- 
culture, conservation, public works, public 
utilities, commerce, and labor. The number 
of commissioners might vary from ten to 
twenty depending upon the need of the state. 
The judiciary would be appointed by the 
governor subject to confirmation by the legis- 
lature. In the case of the executive agents, 
some hold that even legislative confirmation is 
unnecessary. 

The high centralists would provide for in- 
ternal efficiency and continuous routine policy 
through establishing a merit or civil-service 
system for technical personnel so that the 
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technical processes of government would be 
safe from personnel changes for political 
reasons. 

The fundamental assumption underlying the 
position of the extreme centralists appears to 
be mechanical efficiency. Deeply touched by 
the inefficiency of the traditional decentralized 
executive authority, they have moved to the 
other extreme apparently without considering 
that other factors besides efficiency are in- 
volved in democratic government. Their 
reasoning is based upon the analogy to busi- 
ness activity, and, carried away by blue-print 
glamour, they offer a highly centralized and 
autocratic solution for a democratic problem. 
The case against this point of view has been 
ably presented by Millspaugh! and Coker? 
The advocates of extreme centralization carry 


1 А. С. Millspaugh, “Democracy and Administra- 
tive Organization,” Essays in Political Science, pp. 65— 
66. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. 

? Francis W. Coker, “Dogmas of Administrative 
Reform,” American Political Science Review, 16:410, 
1922. 


their beliefs into local government, where they 
would eliminate the separate school district 
and the city board of education and make the 
mayor responsible for the education activity 
and the direct appointment of the superin- , 
tendent of schools as a member of the munici- 
pal cabinet. In the county, education would 
be merged with civil government and the 
superintendent appointed by the county au- 
thority. 


Coordination. A milder expression of the 
centralized point of view in the organization of 
state executive authority is that of coordina- 
tion.’ This point of view is generalized and 
illustrated in Figure 59. Careful distinction is 
made between staff and administrative activi- 
ties. Porter recommends that the governor 
appoint all members of the staff except the 
auditor, who would be responsible to the legis- 
lature as the appropriating body. Currently 

3 For an excellent argument for coordination see 


Kirk H. Porter, State Administration, Chapter 9. New 
York: Е. 5. Crofts and Со., 1938. 
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elected or appointive officials in finance, jus- 
tice, records, and service of supplies would be 
gubernatorially appointed. Control of the 
general administrative activities would be 
lodged in a series of boards or commissions, 
whose members, although appointed by the 
governor, would overlap so that the executive 
could not dominate the general policy by ap- 
pointing a majority of members. These agen- 
cies would exercise quasi-legislative powers in 
interpreting and applying the statutory power 
conferred by the legislature. The executive 
officer in each case would be appointed by the 
commission and would serve while rendering 
efficient service. He would be removed from 
the political scene and stand in the same rela- 
tion to the commission as the superintendent of 
schools does to the board of education. This 
plan of concentration of responsibility includes 
public education as one of the state adminis- 
trative agencies; the governor would appoint 
its members, but the commission would ap- 
point the state superintendent and make the 
policies under the statutes relating to education. 


Functional View 


The functionalist approaches the problem of 
the relation of education to state government 
from a different point of view. The im- 
portance of education in maintaining and im- 
proving a democratic culture demands that it 
be protected from interruption by the vagaries 
of sudden and frequent political change, or 
from the avoidable effects of temporary eco- 
nomic reverses. The parent’s interest in the 
education of his child immediately invites an 
active and direct interest in the process of 
education. The institutionalized expression of 
education activity is not competent to perform 
its varied responsibilities without parental 
cooperation, since in one sense the organized 
school is only a highly specialized extension 
of the home. Тһе potentialities of public 
education in affecting the lives of children and 
adults are so enormous that it is doubtful 
whether the people can safely entrust the 
operation of this agency of social propaganda 
to either local or state government, where it 
becomes merely one part of a large and 
complex whole. As long as the people main- 
tain direct control over public schools, electing 


representatives on state and local levels who 
have only a single responsibility, it is much 
easier to vote intelligently in their own and 
their children's interest than it is to vote for a 
governor who appoints officials who in turn 
appoint the state superintendent. It is obvious 
that including education as one of ten or 
twenty agencies of government will con- 
siderably reduce the possibility of an active 
and direct parental interest. The governor is 
not chosen because of his interest in education, 
but because he represents one of two or three 
general choices offered the people by an 
organized political party. 

In the midst of the general and sometimes 
dubious trends toward centralized local, state, 
and national governments, the people have 
proved through long and generally satisfactory 
practice that separating public education from 
civil government, except at certain basic 
points, has resulted in a greater general effi- 
ciency than exists in other areas of govern- 
ment. To assume that the people are not 
capable of selecting their education repre- 
sentatives directly is a denial of democratic 
competence. If incapable of selecting local 
and state education representatives in a non- 
partisan manner without the intrusion of party 
politics or extraneous issues, they would also 
be incapable of choosing a governor who is 
responsible for the wise direction of a sig- 
nificant social policy. With few exceptions 
the occupants of gubernatorial chairs have not 
yet demonstrated so much competence in other 
fields of government that enlargement of their 
responsibilities can be viewed with any en- 
thusiasm. In those states and communities 
where the people have given up direct selec- 
tion of their education representatives, the re- 
sults have not been encouraging. In fact, the 
worst examples of education administration 
and the greatest degree of partisan political 
control exist in those centers where the mayor 
or some other agent appoints school board 
members and the governor appoints the state 


board of education or the commissioner of 


education.! 


1 The history of Chicago, Jersey City, Newark, and 
Philadelphia, with appointive board members, is a 
striking example of the inferiority of appointment to 
election. 
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There is another significant difference be- 
tween the approach of the political scientist 
and the educator to certain governmental 
problems. Some political scientists would 
solve this problem by completely separating 
the urban and rural interests in government, 
even to the extent of creating separate and 
independent city states. The educator be- 
lieves that the urban-rural conflicts can be 
solved by creating some harmonizing agency 
which would serve as an impartial means of 
understanding, adjustment, and integration. 
To this end both educators and sociologists 
unite upon the reorganization of the conven- 
tional school district into a natural community 
center," in which there is a rational unity grow- 
ing out of social, economic, and education 
needs. Тһе organization of an improved 
school district around these concentrations of 
population, through which urban, suburban, 
and rural interests may be harmonized, is a 
sound means for the gradual solution of a diffi- 
cult problem. Since natural communities 
represent social and trading areas which tran- 
scend urban corporate boundaries and do not 
produce a school district whose boundaries are 
coterminous with the urban corporation, a 
community district may include several dis- 
tinct civil governments within its boundaries. 
This use of the independent community school 
district as a rational harmonizer ob urban- 
rural conflict has been overlooked by the cen- 
tralists. 

In the light of past experience, the splendid 
tradition of co-partnership, and the vitally im- 
portant nature of the education function itself, 
the functionalist contends that education 
should continue to be considered as a state 
function of the same relative importance and 
value as the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches of the government. The central 
thesis of the functionalist starts with this 
assumption. It holds that the education re- 
sponsibility of the state should be exercised 
through a state education authority that pro- 
vides a representative state board of education, 
for determining social policy under the legal 
plan provided through legislation, and for 
competent professional specialists selected on 
the basis of merit. The education function as 

! See Chapter 10. 


a fourth division of state government, drawing 
its authority directly from the people, is 
illustrated in Figure 60. 

The state education function should be a 
general constitutional rather than a statutory 
authority, expressing itself as a direct and 
continuing wish of the people through their 
major agency of delegation of authority. Asa 
constitutional agency, it possesses a psycho- 
logical as well as a practical advantage in being 
removed from legislative whim and in being 
responsible directly to the people. The state 
education authority may be called a board of 
education or a board of regents and may in- 
clude from seven to ten members. The con- 
ventional objection to an even-membered 
board is that it is difficult to secure majority 
vote in a split board. Since the adoption of a 
general policy or a change in policy may well 
wait until it can be passed by a larger margin 
than a single vote, this objection need not be 
considered too seriously. Members of the 
state board should be elected for terms of not 
less than four or more than ten years, with a 
preference for a six- or eight-year term. The 
tenure of membership should be staggered so 
that not more than two vacancies occur at the 
same time. Members should be nominated 
and elected at non-partisan elections? separate 
from the fall elections, which are always 
clouded by partisan issues. 


State Authority Function 


The state education authority will normally 
be a planning, appraising, and interpreting 
agency, with the execution of the education 
plan delegated to the school community or 
institution. It should possess little executive 
or coercive authority over local school dis- 
tricts but should operate through the influence 
of leadership. Except in certain special fields, 


2 Although many legislatures and governors agree 
with the theory of a popularly elected state education 
authority, they point out that the transformation since 
depression years of teachers’ professional organiza- 
tions from interest to pressure groups has created a 
situation that would place control of the state board 
under the State Education Associations within a short 
time, just as the Farm Bureau and Grange control the 
governing bodies of land-grant colleges. Realistic 
analysis of current practices indicates that this danger 
does exist. 
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Education as a Fourth Division of State Government 


the state education authority should not have 
much direct power over the community pro- 
gram. 

It is desirable that the state provide uniform 
child and fiscal accounting systems, be able to 
demand information and reports of various 
types, and have some authority in determining 
the reorganization of school districts, the need 
for additional physical facilities, and the certi- 
fication of all professional and non-professional 
personnel. Except for insistence upon includ- 
ing certain large divisions of instruction, the 
authority of the state over the detailed program 
of instruction should be distinctly limited. 

Since unity in developing general state 
government is desirable, the state legislature 
should remain the sole agency to enact general 
legal policy and provide finance. The state 


legal plan for education should include manda- 
tory statutes to satisfy minimum education 
requirements and broad legal powers to enable 
the local education authority to expand insti- 
tutional effort according to community needs, 
as well as to engage in desirable experimenta- 
tion in unexplored areas. The local education 
authority acts as the agent of the state and 
community in putting the general education 
plan into operation, and as the agent of the 
people within the community in enlarging and 
improving the basic plan according to broad 
powers granted by legislation to meet dis- 
tinctive community needs. 

The state education authority should act as 
a quasi-legislative body for public education 
under the constitutional provisions and statu- 
tory enactments, interpreting the law and 
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developing policies and procedures. The first 
interpretation of education statutes and policies 
should be lodged within this authority. Ap- 
peal from its decisions can be carried to an 
appellate rather than to a court of original 
jurisdiction. Preparation of the state budget 
for all education activity should rest with the 
state board of education, passing directly to 
the legislature for consideration and approval. 
There is no particular value in having the edu- 
cation authority submit its budget requests to 
the state fiscal office or to the governor’s 
budget director except for technical reasons, 
since only the state board is competent to de- 
termine education need. Desirable fiscal 
unity can be provided by holding the legisla- 
ture responsible for education as well as for 
other aspects of the state budget. Earmarking 
special revenues or establishing highly segre- 
gated funds either by constitution or statutory 
provision is undesirable. The education budget 
should be considered annually or biennially 
on its merits in terms of changing needs. 
Continuity of fiscal policy may be established 
by statute, but the amounts actually appropri- 
ated should be carefully reappraised whenever 
the legislature meets to consider the total state 
program. The functionalist considers educa- 
tion not as something sacred and apart from 
life, but more rationally as part of the total 
state program, subject to change like any 
other state policy. If the education authorities 
of both community and state are directly re- 
sponsible to the people and interpret their needs 
intelligently, there is little danger of neglect. 
Education's greatest power is a dynamic and 
intelligent public opinion rather than inelastic, 
automatic constitutional or statutory budgets. 
These are only a safeguard against sudden 
and undesirable change. It is an exceedingly 
sound and healthy social policy for public 
education to prove its case through factual 
presentation of need. It is just as possible to 
secure steady and adequate revenue and sen- 
sible protection of program through current 
reappraisal of a continuing state policy as it is 
through hard and fast appropriation require- 
ments. 


Tue State EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


Functional Activities 


The functional activities of the state educa- 
tion authority include planning for the im- 
provement of public education, conducting re- 
search, appraising education conditions and 
needs, interpreting these needs to the legisla- 
ture and to the people of the state, providing 
leadership of the teaching profession, and pro- 
viding the people with certain regulatory 
authority and administrative responsibilities. 


Planning. Since education is a state func- 
tion, the only agency capable of determining 
needs and making plans for their satisfaction 
is the state education authority. The technical 
work necessary for developing plans is the 
specific duty of the executive professional 
personnel, who act as civil technicians for the 
state education authority. The state superin- 
tendent, or commissioner of education, and his 
colleagues have the same relationship to the 
state board of education as the superintendent 
of schools has to the community board. ‘The 
recommendations of this executive should be 
considered carefully by the state board, and 
legislative requests made upon the basis of 
such recommendations. ‘This statement does 
not imply that the board should accept ipso 
facto all recommendations of the executive. As 
representative of the people, the state board is 
responsible for harmonizing the popular needs 
as it interprets them, with the technical needs 
as interpreted by the professional. If the 
professional possesses social as well as techni- 
cal competence, the chances are that the execu- 
tive recommendations will harmonize with 
practical possibilities. Executive planning 
should include long-range as well as immedi- 
ately desirable programs. 


Appraisal. Successful, sensible planning 
must be based upon the objective foundation of 
continuing research. One of the major activi- 
ties of the state authority is steady emphasis 
upon continuing research in all aspects of the 
operation of the education plan. These peri- 
odic reports on education conditions form the 
basis for executive appraisal, which in turn 
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furnishes the groundwork for executive and 
legal planning. 

While this activity has been neglected at 
the elementary level and delegated or shared 
at the secondary level with agencies for ad- 
vanced education and even voluntary accredit- 
ing groups, the state cannot evade legal re- 
sponsibility much longer. Whether these in- 
spections and appraisals are accomplished by 
specialized personnel, by all divisions, or by 
other methods is not of essential importance 
at this time when the purpose is merely to out- 
line and classify the larger responsibilities. 


Interpretation. The results of appraisal and 
the most intelligent types of planning have 
little value unless they are skillfully and con- 
tinuously interpreted to the legislature and to 
the people. The conventional annual or 
biennial department of public instruction re- 
ports were established to meet these require- 
ments, but this conventional reporting is now 
unsatisfactory. Interpretation appears, in- 
stead, to need steady and consistent reporting 
through every possible agency of communica- 
tion, including the radio, the press, special 
bulletins, group meetings, and speeches. 


Leadership. Under functional organization 
of education, the community is responsible for 
executing the plan. The state authority 
should possess little direct administrative 
power but should make itself felt through the 
influence of its leadership. The power of ap- 
praisal and interpretation makes it possible to 
keep the community boards fully informed on 
the general efficiency of operation and the 
efficiency of the community in relation to the 
state as a whole. Through discussion, con- 
ference, and special advisory services, it is 
possible to create in the local community a 
desire for improvement. The community 
should develop the will to improve through 
conviction rather than through coercion in 
order that the execution of the function may 
continue to operate democratically. As soon 
as the state authority assumes direct responsi- 
bility for any aspect of local functioning, the 
community tendency is to reduce its own 
responsibility with a resulting weakness in 
local operation. Cooperation on this level 


means that the state professional executives 
must be people of unusually high caliber and 
democratic competence so that their leader- 
ship is accepted by the community. The 
ability to attract outstanding leaders in the 
state authority is conditioned by the absence 
of partisan political influence, freedom from 
worry, adequate compensation, and continuing 
tenure during the rendering of efficient service. 


Regulatory authority. The control of li- 
censing education personnel should be vested 
in the state education authority. ‘There is 
also a tendency at present to centralize in this 
authority the licensing of other personnel, in- 
cluding doctors, engineers, architects, and 
nonprofessional agents such as morticians and 
barbers. The regulation of tenure, retirement 
annuities, and other phases of personnel work 
may also be considered in this category. 


Administration. The direction of special 
state education institutions for atypical chil- 
dren and juvenile delinquents represents a 
direct administrative control through the state 
office. In addition, the direction of state in- 
stitutions of advanced learning should be 
coordinated under the state board of educa- 
tion. Executive authority would rest in the 
chief institutional officials. As a group they 
would form a special executive committee 
under the chairmanship of the state superin- 
tendent with the state board acting as a 
policy-making and unifying agency. The 
internal control of institutions of advanced 
learning should rest with the faculties and 
officers of each institution. 


Administration of special agencies. The co- 
ordination and supervision of special state 
schools, state libraries, museums, and agencies 
of a similar nature differ from those previously 
discussed. They may be placed under the 
type of organization required by scope and 
size. 


Functional Organization. The state board of 
education might consist of eight members, 
each elected from the state at large directly 
by the people for an eight-year term with the 
tenure of not more than two members expiring 
at the same time, which would provide а 
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biennial election. The nature of this board 
would be quasi-legislative, with full responsi- 
bility for the development of education policies 
and procedures established by statutes. The 
board would be a constitutional authority 
responsible directly to the people for the 
conduct of the education function. Unity of 
legal and fiscal policy would be secured 
through the state legislature, which would be 
responsible for making all general statutes 
relating to education and for the state educa- 
tion budget. After the legislature had ap- 
proved the total budget it would be subject to 
administration by the state board according to 
the laws governing expenditures. The state 
treasurer would be custodian of all education 
funds. 

The state superintendent would be appointed 
for an indeterminate tenure during the period 
of satisfactory service by the state board of 
education and might well act as executive chair- 
man of a board with an even number of mem- 
bers. He would be the single responsible 
executive officer of the board, nominating all 
essential personnel, subject to approval by 
the board. These staff members could be 
classified under the general rules governing 
state civil service or under special tenure pro- 
visions applying to education personnel. 

The executive officers of state institutions of 
advanced learning would be appointed by the 
state board of education from a list of at least 
five recommendations, submitted by the 
faculty of the institution. Recommendations 
would normally be made upon the basis of 
general qualifications or specifications pre- 
pared by the state education authority. These 
executives would then form a committee, 
under the chairmanship of the state superin- 
tendent, responsible directly to the board of 
education, an organization that would develop 
a coordinated, economical, and sensible pro- 
gram of advanced education. 

Since it is possible that the range of executive 
activities at state level might become too 
heavy for one individual, alternate forms of 
executive organization might be considered. 
The state superintendent could be the general 
executive with the responsibility for elemen- 
tary and secondary education delegated to one 
deputy superintendent and advanced education 


to a second. Since this form of organization 
might not appeal to institutions for advanced 
education, it could also be expressed through 
a superintendent for elementary and secondary 
and a chancellor for advanced education. 

"The state superintendent's immediate office 
would be directed by an educationally qualified 
executive assistant. ‘The state library, mu- 
seums, and special agencies for delinquents 
and atypical children could be administered 
by a deputy superintendent, who would also 
act for the superintendent. in his absence or 
incapacity. 

The several activity divisions over which 
the state authority has general supervision 
should be considered as staff specializations 
without any administrative control over com- 
munities. The staff specialists would be 
responsible under the superintendent for all 
research within their fields of specialization, 
inspection of local practice, appraisal, experi- 
mentation, improvement, and special services 
requested by communities. The state execu- 
tive staff might include eight to twelve di- 
visions, depending upon the size and population 
of the state. The divisions illustrated here 
would provide for instruction, child account- 
ing, personnel, law, archives, records and 
publications, school plant, services of instruc- 
tion aids, and finance. Each of these will be 
considered in detail. 


Instruction. The instruction division would 
include curriculum specialists in elementary, 
secondary, adult, and advanced education. 
Each of these divisions would be subdivided 
into at least six instruction fields, including 
health and physical education, languages, 
social studies, exact sciences, fine arts, and 
vocations. Counseling as an activity should 
permeate all instruction. The staff specialists 
would be responsible for keeping abreast of 
trends and changes, being familiar with the 
best practices in their own and other states, 
providing leadership to the communities, and 
stimulating and observing the results of field 
experimentation. Experimental effort should 
be confined to the local communities and insti- 
tutions of advanced learning. The instruction 
division would be the largest and most detailed 
in terms of personnel. 
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Instruction aids. The service of instruction 
aids would include the study of conditions re- 
lating to textbooks, reference materials, li- 
brary books, instruction supplies, audio-visual 
aids, and other technical or mechanical prob- 
lems immediately related to instruction. The 
extent of this activity will be determined by 
the policy and organization of the state au- 
thority. Institution aids should normally be 
closely related administratively to instruction 
and may be placed within this division. 


Child accounting. The child accounting di- 
vision would be responsible for the state con- 
tinuing census, would determine the effective- 
ness of the compulsory attendance and child 
labor laws, do research in the holding power 
and adjustment of the school to the children, 
account for the transfer of children from one 
district to another, and develop uniform state 
procedure and records, 


Personnel. The personnel division would 
give all examinations to license different types 
of personnel for which the state education au- 
thority is responsible by law and would co- 
ordinate all special examination committees 
such as medicine, law, engineering, and archi- 
tecture. It would also prescribe and maintain 
all state personnel service records, administer 
retirement annuities, and act as a first agency 
of appeal in tenure disputes arising between 
the local education authority and its personnel. 


Organization, board of education and transpor- 
tation. The board of education and transporta- 
tion are activities directly and closely related, 
particularly during the extended period of 
structural reorganization that faces the great 
majority of states. Transportation is growing 
so rapidly and is being extended so broadly 
that its efficient organization and use demands 
consideration primarily in relation to reorgan- 
ized districts, instead of being permitted to 
extend in carefree and expensive fashion. The 
board of education, responsible for leadership 
and planning within the district, usually needs 
special services in developing both reorganiza- 
tion and transportation policies. 


Special services. School districts require 


special services of one type or another almost 
continuously. Since many of these are de- 
tailed research or examination of problems as 
they arise, they may be better accomplished 
through using specialists. There is no reason 
for building within the state authority a large 
enough staff of specialists for this purpose. 
If provision is made for the services, the 
state authority may cooperate with state 
agencies for advanced education and draw 
upon their resources for personnel. Relation- 
ships of this type will also be good for the 
state colleges and universities, since it gives 
the academic specialist opportunity to become 
acquainted with field problems, and it also 
offers professional graduate students a chance 
for experience outside of the classroom. Ad- 
ministration of special services might also be 
lodged directly under the deputy superin- 
tendent for unity and for assignment to the 
most interested divisions. 


Law. The division of law, in questions of 
executive interpretation of school law, would 
act as adviser to the superintendent, the state 
board, and upon request, the school districts. 
Drafting bills for the legislature according to 
state board recommendations might also be 
accomplished here, or this service might be 
furnished through the attorney-general’s office 
by detailing a specialist in school law to work 
with the state education authority. 


School plant. The supervision of designing 
and financing the school plant would be en- 
trusted to this division. Its scope would be 
confined chiefly to the education aspects of 
school buildings with respect to location, 
accommodations, and instruction need. 


Finance. The finance division would allocate 
state and federal subventions to the several 
districts, inspect and audit community edu- 
cational accounts, do research into the effect 
of state financing upon the several activities 
and districts, and prepare recommendations 
for changes in state financial procedures. 
Custody of education funds would be in the 
general treasurer of the state, and they would 
be disbursed upon properly executed orders 
from the state board of education. 


ee 
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Archives, records and publications. Current 
and archival records may be organized inde- 
pendently in a very large organization or 
combined with publications in the average 
sized authority. Publications should not be 
confused with interpretation which, as an 
activity, should permeate the entire organiza- 
tion and not be the responsibility of any di- 
vision. 


Cooperation. The state board of education, 
elected at large without regard to interest 
representation, would follow the American 
tradition, which assumes that the total educa- 


tion interest is superior to that of an individ- ` 


ualized or group interest. Under these 
conditions the board would be elected because 
of its primary education interests. From the 
standpoint of operation and interpretation it 
is desirable that the board cooperate directly 
with groups whose major interests are in 
education. They form agencies not only to 
interpret education needs but also for their 
active and aggressive support. Among these 
state agencies to be considered as advisory 
groups may be included the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the State Education ‘Association, 
the State Advisory Board, including repre- 
sentatives from the several major interests, 
and special advisory groups called into exist- 
ence from time to time;to assist in the solution 
of special problems. 


Functional Organization 


It is now possible to correlate all these ac- 
tivities and responsibilities into a functional 
organization based on the premise that the 
state education authority should be exercised 
through cooperation and the example of demo- 
cratic leadership. Only when communities 
are permitted the greatest possible freedom to 
grow, with state coercive responsibility limited 
to protecting the individual from exploitation 
and the state from gross inefficiency, will it be 
possible to improve the education process and 
re-establish community competence in direct- 
ing the schools, so diminished in some states 
by high centralization in the past two decades. 

Examination of state education authorities 
leads to the conclusion that whether civil serv- 
ice and merit have prevailed in selecting and 


promoting personnel, or whether they are 
chosen as a reward for political services 
rendered, there is little fundamental difference 
in organization. All state organization quickly 
tends to become compartmented, inelastic, and 
routine. With few exceptions state authorities 
are operated as staff-line or vertical bureau 
organization. 


Flexibility and fluidity. If the state authority 
is to operate democratically in conducting and 
improving community education, it will have 
to be organized to operate that way. Organi- 
zational flexibility can only be obtained when 
rigid lines, compartments, and bureaus are 
broken down. 

An organization of this character may be 
best described as a wheel instead of by con- 
ventional charting. It is illustrated graphically 
in Figure 61: the references here are to the 
circles in this figure. The state board of edu- 
cation as the policy making, interpreting, 
appraising and leadership agency is the hub 
(circle 1) revolving on the axle of popular 
responsibility. The state superintendent is 
the ring outside the hub (circle 2) as the pro- 
fessional leader of the board, the board’s execu- 
tive organization, and the schools of the state. 

Unity of aim and effort is secured by or- 
ganizing all executive staff members into a 
continuing conference group (circle 3) that 
meets weekly to discuss problems raised by 
the board, discovered in the field, or brought 
to the attention of the state office by some 
community organization, teacher or citizen. 
Staff members could take turns in acting as 
chairman. These meetings should be con- 
ducted with the idea that instruction is the 
most important activity of the schools and of 
the state authority, and that it is the basis for 
judging and solving all problems. From this 
discussion and executive conference planning 
would come generalized procedures and better 
understanding of each other’s problems. This 
type of planning would promote greater unity 
in the operation of a state authority than now 
seems possible without heavy bureaucratization. 

After discussion, planning and developing 
general policy, staff members would return 
to their own offices (circle 4, segments) 
where they act as executives in carrying out the 
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adopted procedures. Within these executive 
compartments, there should be provision for 
flexibility by periodically changing the execu- 
tives from one kind of position to another to 
prevent them from becoming too specialized. 
Each of these executives would also be re- 
sponsible for unified interpretation of the state 
authority, its policies and procedures. 
Cooperation with the field can be illustrated 
by two examples (nuclei): the need for im- 
proving instruction at some level or within 
some area becomes apparent. The planning 
conference would discuss the matter in all of its 
phases; if they decide to develop exploratory, 
stimulative, research, or experimental aspects, 
the executive in charge of instruction would 
organize a field planning team or a series of 
such teams depending on the nature of the 
study. This planning nucleus would include 
administrators, teachers, and specialists from 
institutions of advanced learning or from other 
states, and citizens who have competence or 
vital interest. Under the skillful but recessive 
leadership of the department specialist who 


might better be a secretary than chairman of 
these groups, it would be possible to improve 
instruction through continuing cooperative 
planning. 

If a problem in administrative structural re- 
organization arises, the state department would 
provide a general field planning team of board 
members, superintendents, teachers, parents, 
and lay groups to devise means for finding 
satisfactory solutions. Community planning 
specialists, sociologists, geographers, agrono- 
mists, and economists would comprise the 
specialists. 

To the confirmed bureaucrat who thinks 
that these ideas will not work in large organi- 
zation, the answer is that they certainly will 
not if they are not carefully and thoroughly 
tried. Since rigid education organization has 
had no experience with democratic operation, 
success cannot be achieved over night. How- 
ever, if careful and honest experimentation is 
tried, and there is an actual desire to be demo- 
cratic, there is no question about its practi- 


cality. 
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Current State Organization 


There are forty-eight state organizations for public education, and no two of them 
are exactly alike either in organization or detailed procedure. This is not unusual 
when all influences are considered. Tradition, the effects of pioneer leadership, the 
method of providing for state organization, and the influence of “spoils” politics have 
all played a part in developing these unusual differences. The wide variations in exist- 
ing organization between states must be greatly condensed to secure a clear-cut picture 


for the country; although shades of difference are undoubtedly lost, 
ments and variations stand out much more clearly. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Common Elements 


Every state has a chief state education execu- 
tive, usually known as the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, or the Commissioner of 
Education. Every state has some type of 
state board, although the responsibilities of 
these boards vary from complete supervisory 
control of all education activity to a very 
limited control over a very small part of edu- 
cation. 

Responsibility for the various aspects of the 
educational program is so often divided be- 
tween different boards and the chief state 
education officer that dual and multiple or- 
ganization is a typical rather than an unusual 
condition. Institutions of advanced learning 
are usually separate from elementary and 
secondary divisions, and special independent 
boards often control different aspects of ad- 
vanced education. 

While most state boards controlling some 
phase of public education are appointed by the 
governor, state superintendents are usually 
elected directly by the people, thus creating 
two types of control; the first, generally cover- 
ing elementary. and secondary education, 
comes directly from the people, and the second 
comes indirectly through appointment by an 
elected official. ` 
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general agree- 


Evolution 


New York. Even the early history of the 
state education authority shows considerable 
divergence. The first state board of education, 
known as the “Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York," was 
brought into existence in 1784. Its duties were 
confined to directing advanced education and 
King's College (Columbia University), its 
important institution. In 1812 New York 
created the first state superintendent of com- 
mon schools, but abandoned this office in 1821. 
For the next thirty-three years the secretary 
of state acted ex-officio as state superintendent 
of public instruction until the office was re- 
established in 1854, The state board of 
regents became a quasi-legislative body for all 
education in the state, and the superintendent of 
common schools became the executive officer 
of the board of regents in 1904. His title was 
changed to “President of the University of the 
State of New York and Commissioner of 
Education.” Using the pre-Revolutionary 
date as a base it took New York State 160 
years to establish a unit authority for super- 
vising and generally directing all education in 
the state. 


North Carolina. North Carolina became the 
second state to establish a state board of edu- 
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cation when it created the “President and 
Directors of the Literary Fund” in 1825. 
Until 1837 this ex-officio board was primarily 
responsible for managing the permanent state 
school fund known as the “Literary Fund." 
From 1837 until 1852, the board was ap- 
pointed and given supervisory control over 
the schools. The legislature divided the au- 
thority of the board with the state superin- 
tendent of common schools, who was first 
appointed in 1852, and thus created a dual 
system of state control. 

The dual control has gradually evolved into 
a multiple system, including the state super- 
intendent, the state board of education, the 
state school commission, and a board for vo- 
cational education, all of which have some 
control of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The University of North Carolina, the 
Women’s College, and the State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering of the University 
of North Carolina are directed by one board 
and one chancellor. Each of the teachers col- 
leges and normal schools has a separate board 
of trustees. The Negro agricultural and 
technical colleges and the school for the 
Cherokee Indians also have separate boards. 
In addition, there are the historical, library, 
and textbook commissions. While the state 
superintendent is elected by the people, all the 
other educational agencies are appointed by 
the governor except the governing boards of 
the University of North Carolina and the 
Negro colleges, which are elected by the legis- 
lature. Thus, in a state where control of ele- 
mentary and secondary finance and instruction 
is highly centralized, there exists the paradox 
of a highly decentralized and diffused state 
education authority. 


Michigan. The governor and judges of the 
territory of Michigan created the University 
of Michigania, or the Catholepistemiad, 
modeled after Napoleon’s University of 
France in 1817. Stripped of its pedantic 
language, this corporation had complete ad- 
ministrative control of education in the terri- 
tory including colleges, academic schools, 
libraries, botanic gardens, laboratories, athe- 
naeums, and literary and scientific institutions. 
The Reverend John Monteith was president 


and held seven professorships, while the 
Reverend Gabriel Richard, a Sulpician priest, 
was vice-president and responsible for six 
professorships. The organization was changed 
in 1821 by vesting control in a board of twenty 
appointed trustees and the governor. Under 
this act the former title of the university was 
changed to the University of Michigan and 
the teaching university was established in 
Detroit. The corporation was also empowered 
to establish colleges, academies, and schools 
as it might desire, and to appoint a president, 
instructors, and other officers when necessary. 

The constitution of 1835 contained five sec- 
tions relating to education and provided for a 
system of common schools, a university with 
branches, and township libraries. The author 
of these sections, General Isaac E. Crary, was 
much influenced by his friend John D. Pierce, 
who in turn had been influenced by reading 
Cousin's report to the French government 
(1831) on the Prussian school system. Pierce 
was appointed the first superintendent of 
public instruction in 1836 and was requested 
by the legislature to prepare a plan for organ- 
izing and supporting primary schools, a plan 
for a university and the disposition of the uni- 
versity and primary school lands. Не spent 
several months in the East studying school 
organization in New York, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut. The Pierce plan, with some 
modifications, was approved by the legislature 
and provided for a dual organization. The 
University of Michigan (established in Ann 
Arbor in 1837) was directed by a board of 
regents including five ex-officio members and 
twelve appointed by the legislature. The 
state superintendent of public instruction was 
given considerable authority over elementar 
and secondary education, although the ad- 
ministrative control of the academies was 
still vested in the university. 

The state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the regents of the university were 
later made elective officers. Despite the early 
influence of the French and German adminis- 
trative patterns, Michigan gradually developed 
a more diffused state authority, until at the 
present time the general supervision of ele- 
mentary and secondary education is vested 
in an elected superintendent of public instruc- 
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tion; the control of advanced education is 
divided between an elected board of regents, 
a board of agriculture, and a state board of 
education; and appointed boards of directors 
are in charge of the College of Mines and 
Technology and the Ferris Institute. In re- 
cent years there has been a legislative tendency 
to share some of the state superintendent’s 
supervisory authority, especially in certifica- 
tion, with the state board of education, which 
has control of the four teacher colleges and the 
state schools for the blind and deaf. Further 
cooperative relationships have been established 
by making the state superintendent executive 
officer of the state board of education and the 
board for vocational education. By constitu- 
tional mandate he is also ex-officio a member of 
all state education boards. Thus Michigan, 
which started in territorial days with as 
centralized a state authority as currently exists 
in New York, gradually developed almost as 
much administrative diffusion as North Caro- 
lina. 


Massachusetts. The organization of the state 
board of education in Massachusetts in 1837 
is illustrative of still another tendency in the 
development of state authority. Due prin- 
cipally to the efforts of Horace Mann, the 
legislature provided for a state board of edu- 
cation including the governor, lieutenant 
governor, and eight lay members who were 
appointed by the governor for overlapping 
terms of eight years, one retiring each year. 
This board was given the authority to appoint 
its secretary, who was to act as the executive 
officer and serve as commissioner of education 
for the state. The Massachusetts board of 
education was also unique in having little real 
power; it operated largely through its leader- 
ship. Although the term of office was only 
one year, the tradition of tenure established 
by re-electing Horace Mann for a succession 
of terms became so firmly implanted that in 
more than a century of its existence Massa- 
chusetts has had only 14 secretaries, now 
called commissioners of education. The 
original Massachusetts plan for a single state 
authority with an appointed professional execu- 
tive was an extremely sound plan and one 


which educationists currently favor, dividing 
only over the point of whether the board 
should be appointed or elected. At present 
the Massachusetts education authority is con- 
siderably diffused. The governor appoints 
both the advisory board of education (six 
members) and the commissioner of education, 
thus vitiating the earlier principle established 
by the Horace Mann tradition. There exist 
in addition nine independent boards, all of 
which are appointed by the governor. 


Connecticut. The example of Massachusetts 
was followed by other states. In 1839 Con- 
necticut provided for a similar board, of which 
Henry Barnard was secretary. It was abol- 
ished іп 1842 and пог re-established until 
1865. At the present time there are five 
boards, three of which are appointed by the 
governor. The state board of education ap- 
points the commissioner of education, who 
also acts as secretary of the board. The 
University of Connecticut and the education 
of the blind are controlled by separate boards. 

"These five developments are typical, in a 
general way, of the growth of state education 
authority. New York started as a dual au- 
thority and evolved into a unit organization in 
1904. North Carolina began with a single 
board and later divided the authority between 
the board and a state superintendent of public 
instruction. Michigan represented early cen- 
tralization and gradually evolved a very 
diffused plan for advanced education. Massa- 
chusetts produced a unified authority with an 
appointed commissioner as executive officer of 
the board and chief education officer for the 
state, and gradually developed multiple control. 
Connecticut, on the other hand, has retained 
a fairly well unified authority with the com- 
missioner of education selected by the state 
board. 


Tue State Волкр or EDUCATION 


Differences in duties as well as spread of 
responsibilities makes it somewhat difficult to 
classify state boards of education exactly. 


1 Other boards were created in Kentucky in 1838, 
Arkansas in 1843, Ohio in 1850, and Indiana in 1852. 
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Cocking and Gilmore,' admitting a somewhat 
arbitrary classification, list a total of three 
hundred and forty-eight boards of control 
which have education or quasi-education re- 
sponsibilities. Despite this large number of 
boards, nine states, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, have no boards 
that may be classified as general state boards 
responsible for elementary and secondary 
education. Eleven states have four boards 
each, and more than ten boards exist in ten 
states.? 


"Types of Boards 


These three hundred and forty-eight state 
boards may be divided by major types into 
state boards of education, boards for vocational 
education, boards for advanced education, 
boards of trustees for state retirement funds, 
library and art boards, and textbook com- 
missions. ‘Thirty-nine states now have an 
agency known as a state board of education. 
Independent boards in control of advanced 
education exist in forty-five states, while in the 
remaining three, the state board of education is 
responsible for advanced as well as elementary 
and secondary education. 

Independent library boards or commissions 
exist in thirty-eight states and may be re- 
sponsible for everything from general super- 
vision to purchasing books and material. In 
seventeen states providing for state uniformity 
of textbooks, special commissions have been 
created that are empowered to make periodic 


1Walter D. Cocking and Charles Н. Gilmore, 
Organization and Administration of Public Education, 
рр. 66-67, Staff Study No. 2. Advisory Committee 
on Education. Washington: U.S. Gov't. Printing ОЁ 
fice, 1938; see also Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, The Structure of State Departments of Educa- 
tion. Washington: U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, Misc. 
No. 10, 1950. 

2 The distribution of these boards by states as 
presented by Cocking and Gilmore (op. cit., p. 67) is: 


States Мо. of Boards States Мо. of Boards 
1 2 5 t 
4 3 3 8 
11 4 3 9 
3 5 2 10 
6 6 10 More than 10 


adoptions of textual material for all elementary 
and secondary education. 


Duties 


State boards of education in forty states 
have some supervisory responsibility for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, varying 
from complete authority in Maryland to shar- 
ing authority with the state superintendent of 
public instruction in Michigan. Eighteen 
states give the state board of education control 
over teachers colleges and normal schools, 
while in nine states this board also has control 
of state colleges other than normal schools. 
The control of the state university is within 
the jurisdiction of the general state board in 
only three states. In many of the states the 
board of education is almost as specialized in 
its duties as the typical board controlling insti- 
tutions of advanced learning.* 

Boards with broad powers exist in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New York, and Virginia. In 
Delaware the governor appoints the state 
board of education of six members, which in 
turn appoints the superintendent of public in- 
struction. The trustees control the State 
College for Colored Students and the Uni- 
versity of Delaware and are appointed by the 
governor, the latter approved by the state 
senate. The governor also appoints the state 
library commission and the state librarian. 

In Maryland the governor appoints the state 
board of seven members, which in turn ap- 
points the state superintendent of schools. 
The latter is an ex-officio member of the state 
board. The regents of the university, the 
public library advisory commission, and the 
state librarian are also appointed by the 
governor. 

The board of regents of the University of 
the State of New York is responsible for all 
education in the state, and the commissioner of 
education is its executive officer. The state 
board of education in Virginia is responsible 
for the interpretation and execution of all 


з For distribution of these boards, see Cocking and 
Gilmore (op. cit., p. 69). 

4 The Council of State Governments, The Forty- 
Eight State School Systems. Chicago: The Council of 
State Governments, 1949. See Table 10, р. 184. 
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statutes relating to education, but the superin- 
tendent of public instruction is appointed by 
the governor. The state board has general 
supervision over elementary and secondary 
education and over teacher training, acts as 
the state board for vocational training, ap- 
proves plans for apportioning educational 
funds, prescribes and regulates accounting 
systems for school districts, selects textbooks, 
approves building plans, prescribes the duties 
and responsibilities of division superintendents, 
and appoints the state library board. The 
governor appoints independent boards of di- 
rectors for all institutions of advanced learning. 

Boards with limited powers exist in Michi- 
gan and Missouri. The Michigan board’s chief 
responsibility is to direct the state teachers 
colleges and certify teachers, although it also 
has under its jurisdiction the state schools for 
the blind and deaf. The state superintendent 
of public instruction is a member with the 
office of secretary of this board, and he is 
responsible for general supervision of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

Although the laws of Missouri provide that 
the state board of education shall have general 
supervision over the state education interests, 
the creation of other boards and offices restricts 
this power considerably. The state superin- 
tendent, who is independent of the board, has 
many direct duties over supervising elemen- 
tary and secondary education, and separate 
boards are in charge of the university, the 
School of Mines, and teachers colleges. As а 
result, the responsibilities of the board of 
education are actually confined to jurisdiction 
over the permanent school funds, school lands, 
and vocational education. In West Virginia 
division of responsibility appears to have been 
carried even further by placing control of the 
education affairs of the state teachers colleges 
under the state board of education, and the 
control of financial and business affairs under 
the state board of control. The law is so 
phrased that much confusion exists about the 
division of power between these two agencies. 


Method of Selection 


The power to appoint all or a majority of 
members to state education boards has been 
given to the governor in twenty-four states. 


In Colorado, Louisiana, Michigan, Nevada, 
and Texas * the members аге elected directly 
by the people, while in one state, the legisla. 
ture is responsible. The Utah State Board is 
selected by regional conventions of local 
boards of education, while the УУ yoming 
board is appointed by the state superintendent 
and approved by the governor. In the remain- 
ing seven states the boards arc of the ex-officio 
type in part or in whole. The ex-officio type 
of board, composed largely of people who 
hold elective office in the state, is a relic from 
the early days of state boards, when the prin- 
cipal duty was the control over state school 
lands and funds.‘ It has no particular value as 
a quasi-legislative policy-making board for 
the exercise of the state education function. 
In some states this ex-officio and appointed 
board consists almost entirely of educators, 
while in others it is composed of laymen. 


Size 
The usual size of state boards is seven 


‚ members, with a range from three members in 


two states to nineteen members in one state. 
Eleven states have an even number of mem- 
bers.* 


ТА 1948 constitutional amendment provided for a 
popularly elected board which in turn will elect the 
state superintendent. 

* Texas has a state board of education of twenty-one 
members chosen from congressional districts which, in 
turn, selects the State Superintendent. 

* Most of these data were derived from The Council 
of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School 
Systems. Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 
1949. By permission. 

4 See Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
The Structure of State Departments of Education. Wash- 
се. US. Gov't. Printing Office, Misc. No. 10, 

. 2, 1950. , 

* Arizona: governor, state superintendent of public 
instruction, presidents of the University of Arizona 
and the Flagstaff and Tempe Teachers Colleges, а 
city and county superintendent of schools and a high 
school principal, ad lice of whom are appointed by 
the Дос 

* The distribution by size according to The Forty- 
Eight State School Systems, p. 185. 


States Members States Members 

2 3 4 8 
1 4 5 9 
2 5 5 10 
2 6 4 11 
9 7 1 12 

E] 13 

1 19 
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In nine states the governor can create an 
entirely new board during his first term of 
office, but in the remaining thirty states the 
terms of members are so staggered that con- 
tinuity of policy is assured whether the mem- 
bers are elected or appointed. As a rule, 
state board members are compensated only 
for their actual traveling expenses, although 
some states provide a special compensation 
on either a per diem or an annual basis. In 
Minnesota board members are reimbursed 
for all traveling expenses and receive ten 
dollars a day while in session. West Virginia 
provides an annual salary of $1000 per mem- 
ber. In North Dakota, where the state board 
actually exercises administrative duties and 
members are presumed to devote full time to 
its affairs, the annual compensation is $3000 
and expenses. А strong tradition favors un- 
paid service on state as well as local boards of 
education. 


Сиве STATE EDUCATION OFFICER 


Each of the forty-eight states has provided 
for a chief state education officer, most fre- 
quently called the state superintendent of 
public instruction, ог state commissioner of 
education. The office is an old one, and in 
some states preceded other state education 
agencies." In the early stages the state super- 
intendent was concerned chiefly with ad- 
ministering state school lands, permanent 
funds, and records. As education became 
increasingly complex, the responsibilities were 
enlarged. Authority for the office may be 
derived from the state constitution or statutory 
enactments. There are two types of constitu- 
tional provisions; the first not only specifies 
the detailed duties of the office," but also the 
compensation; ® the second merely establishes 
the office, with other details controlled by 


1 New York, 1812 and 1854; Maryland, 1826 and 
1868; Vermont, 1827 and 1845; Michigan, 1836; 
Massachusetts, 1837; Ohio, 1837 and 1853; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1857; Tennessee, 1867 and 1873. (Where 
two dates are given they indicate the first establish- 
ment and filling of the office and its revival after an 
interim period of an ex-officio or no incumbent.) 

2 Michigan. 

з South Dakota. 


statute. Where the power has been en- 
trusted to the legislature without constitutional 
restrictions, two types of legislation prevail. 
Under the first, the statutes establish the 
general duties of the office and delegate to 
other authority the selecting, compensating, 
and determining of specific responsibilities. 
The second statutory practice is provided spe- 
cifically for the method of selection, specific 
duties, compensation, or all three. 

Duties 

The position of the chief state education 
officer in relation to state boards of education 
varies greatly; he is an ex-officio member in 
twenty-two, secretary in twenty-two, ехеси- 
tive officer in thirty-five and chairman in nine 
states. In Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin, where no provision 
has been made for a general state board, he is 
the supreme education officer. In other states, 
like Pennsylvania, he also has wide authority, 
although certain relationships exist between 
this office and other state boards. California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Hampshire. New York, Texas, and Vermont 
provide for appointing the chief state school 
officer by the state board, and the chief officer 
then acts as the board's executive officer. Be- 
tween these extremes are other practices, in 
which the state superintendent is coordinate 
in power with the several state boards and is 
frequently an ex-officio member of them, as in 
the case of Michigan. It may be concluded 
that in general practice the state supcrin- 
tendent has become the most powerful of 
state education officials." 

The power assigned to the state superin- 
tendent by constitution, statute, ог action of 
the state board of education varies greatly. 
Delaware, New York, and Maryland are єх- 
amples of broad powers, although those exer- 


4 West Virginia. 

5 Vermont. 

6 Massachusetts and Tennessee. 

т For term, salary, qualifications, and other details 
of this office see The Council of State Governments, 
The Forty-Eight State School Systems, Tables 12 and 
13, pp- 186 and 187. 
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cised by the Maryland executive are more 
complete than those granted to the commis- 
sioner in New York. 


Selection 


The chief state education officer is popularly 
elected in twenty-nine states, appointed by 
the governor in seven states and by the state 
board of education in the remaining twelve 
states. Changes in the method of selecting 
this official show one minor trend since 1890. 
In that year five methods were employed for 
selecting the chief education official; election 
by the people in twenty-nine states, and ap- 
pointment by the governor, the state board, 
the legislature, and the supreme court їп 
fifteen states; there were only forty-four state 
officers in this year. The number of states 
selecting this official by popular election was 
still twenty-nine in 1948, and the number of 
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appointments by the state board of education 
had increased from three to twelve. The 
significant fact is that the people in twenty-nine 
states still insist on choosing their state educa- 
tion executive officer. This pronounced 
practice may be gradually superseded by 
choice of the state superintendent by a lay 
state board of education which has itself been 
popularly chosen. 


Qualifications 

Twenty-seven states have no academic re- 
quirements for the chief state school officer, 
eight states demand a college degree plus 
experience, and twenty states require either a 
college degree or certain types of state certi- 
fication. Only one state demands two years 
of graduate work plus seven years of teaching 
experience. It is possible in certain states 
to elect a chief educational officer whose 


1 TABLE 15 


METHOD OF SELECTING CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


ا ا ڪڪ 


Number of States, by Years 


Method of Selection —— 
1890 * 1910* | 1925* | 1937 + | 1948 + 

А ИН An Pr j — Se 

Е п. t4 | {47 48 | 48 | 48 
Election by popular vote....... 9 32 33 32 | 31 
Appointment by governor..... 8 110 6 8 7 
Appointment by State board... 3 4 9 8 10 
Appointment by legislature. ..... 3 1 
Appointment by supreme court 1 . 


* Data from Henry E. Schrammel, The Organization of State Departments of Education, p. 26. Columbus: Ohio 
State University Press, 1926. Two states in 1890 and one state in 1910 had no chief state educational officer. 


+ Data from Ward W. Keesecker, op. cit., рр. 7-11. 


1 Two territories included. $ One territory included. 


tt From The Forty-Eight State School Systems, Table 12, p. 186. 


? The distribution of educational requirements by states, quoted from Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. 


Gilmore (op. cit., p. 81), follows: 


TABLE 16 
Requirement Number of 
States 
inch ава dede i c eer M M ОЕ зала СТАЕ 48 
Two years of graduate work and seven years of teaching ехрегіепсе......... 1 
College degree — 
and three to five years of ехрегїепсе............... PW ВИА 6* 
and state certificate 1 
or state certificate. . 2 
State certificate опіу...................... 3 
Must have technical training and experience... 7 
No academic requirement 271 


* In Georgia five years’ supervisory experience may be substituted for college graduation. 
| In Tennessee the chief state school officer must be “qualified to teach in schools of highest standing over 


which he has authority . . .” 


~ «8 
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technical preparation is so low that he could 
not be employed in any first-class urban dis- 
trict. 


Term of Office 


Twenty-one chief state officers have a term 
of four years, while sixteen must be re-elected 
every two years. Only six states provide for 
continuing tenure.! The effect of relatively 
short terms, plus the elective system, is to in- 
crease the turnover and reduce the stability 
in office. 


Salaries 


A second factor which makes it difficult to 
secure capable personnel for this highly im- 
portant position is the low salary. The 1949 
range of salaries was from $3300 in North 
Dakota to $20,000 in New York, with a 
median of $7500 and a mode of $6000, which 
is still considerably lower than the salaries of 
presidents of state universities and separate 
land-grant colleges. With three exceptions, 
salaries paid the chief state officer are not com- 
mensurate with the importance of the office. 


THE STATE EDUCATION STAFF 


With few exceptions, the personnel of state 
departments of education are subject to all the 


1 The terms of office of state education officers by 
years follow: 
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disadvantages that exist within;the office itself. 
There is little security of tenure, the salaries 
paid are low for the quality of personnel re- 
quired, appointments are much too often made 
by the chief state officer upon the demand of 
the party patronage chief, and a new executive 
usually includes a complete change in ехеси- 
tive personnel. 


Size of Staff 

The number of staff members varies from 
less than two per 1000 teachers in six states 
(Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Texas) to more than twenty-two in 
the small states of Delaware and Rhode 
Island. The mode is four to six staff mem- 
bers with the approximate median at five. 

There is a great difference between non- 
vocational staffs and the federally stimulated 


2 The study of the character of state departments of 
education made by the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education indicated so low a general perma- 
nency and professional quality that one of the recom- 
mendations under which federal grants could be made 
to improve state departments included the following: 
“The grants to each state should be conditioned upon 
provision by state law that, aside from members of 
boards, elected officials and the chief state school 
officers, all appointments of personnel in the depart- 
ment of education of the state shall be based upon 
merit and efficiency and without regard to political 
considerations." (р. 204.) 

3 See Table 18 on page 346. 


TABLE 17 
Number of States, by Years 
Term of Office in Years 
1890 * 1910 * 1925 * 19371 | 1948 tt 
43 47 
2 1 
20 21 
5 3 
15 19 
B 1 


* Непгу Е. Schrammel, The Organization of State Departments of Education, p. 29. Columbus: Ohio State 


University Press, 1926. 


f Tabulated from Merritt M. Chambers, Some Features of State Educational-Administrative Organization. Wash- 


ington: American Council on Education, 1936, and revised to September 1, 1937. 
++ The Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School Systems. 


Governments, 1949. 


Chicago: The Council of State 
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and supported vocational staffs. The range of 
staff members per 1000 non-vocational teach- 
ers is from one in Illinois and Iowa to twenty 
in Rhode Island and twenty-three in Delaware, 
with a mode of less than two. The number 
of vocational staff members, including both 
separate and combined departments, ranges 
from 2.1 in Indiana to 44.9 in Oregon, 46.2 in 
Montana, 50.4 in North Carolina, 57.4 in 
Wyoming, 58.8 in Vermont, and 74.9 in 
Idaho. 

Certain states with highly centralized state 
authorities are high in both vocational and non- 
vocational staff members. Delaware has 23.3 
for non-vocational and 27.4 for vocational 
teachers; Louisiana 4.5 non-vocational to 
28.7 vocational; Rhode Island reports 20 for 
non-vocational and 30.3 vocational staff mem- 
bers. Ten states generally classified as not 
highly centralized show the following non- 
vocational to vocational staff member ratios: 
Arkansas 1.3 to 21.3; Georgia 3.2 to 21.2; 
Maine 8.0 to 38.8; Minnesota 1.3 to 29.6; 
Montana 2.2 to 46.2; Nevada 9.4 to 41.7; 
Oklahoma 1.9 to 32.4; Oregon 2.4 to 44.9; 
Vermont 5.8 to 58.8; and Wyoming 2.7 to 
57.4, In six states where the state authority 
is even less dominant, there is better propor- 
tional balance: Illinois reports a ratio of 1.0 
to 16.6; Iowa 1.0 to 13.3; Michigan 0.7 to 
15.2; New Jersey 1.3 to 21.7; New York 5.1 
to 13.4; and Ohio 0.8 to 7.6. 

The number of state staff members per 1000 
teachers depends on the type of state super- 
vision desired and on the degree of control 
maintained over community education pro- 
grams. In general the strongly centralized 


state authorities are high in total staff, but 
even in certain admittedly centralized states 
like Louisiana and North Carolina the non- 
vocational and vocational ratios appear to be 
in great imbalance. The significant conclusion 
to be drawn from these conditions is that 
federally aided and stimulated vocational edu- 
cation has introduced an entirely different 
type of state supervision than existed before 
World War I, and its highly organized lobby 
group, the American Vocational Association, 
has developed sufficient political pressure to 
Secure more than adequate funds for these 
control purposes. 


Salaries 
The lowest (1948) salary paid state staff 


members ranged from $2500 in Delaware to * 


$10,000 in New York. The median salaries 
varied from $3600 in Montana and $3750 in 
Idaho to more than $7000 in Florida, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New York, and Virginia, 
The highest salaries range from $3210 in 
Colorado and $3300 in North Dakota to 
$13,500 in New York. State staff salaries are 
still low compared to city school superin- 
tendents whose technical qualifications are no 
higher. 


TYPICAL STATE ORGANIZATIONS 
New York 


New York has developed one of the most 
centralized state education authorities in the 
United States. Since 1904 the department of 
education has been controlled by the Board 


TABLE 18 


DISTRIBUTION oF STATE STAFF MEMBERS PER 1000 TEACHERS * 


Number 


Under 2.0 
2.0-2.9 
3.0-3.9 
4.0-4.9 
5.0-5.9 
6.0-6.9 
7.0-7.9 


Number States f 


8.0-8.9 

9.0-9.9 
10.0-10.9 
11.0-11.9 
12.0-12.9 
22.8 
30.8 


————oo- 


* Data derived from The Forty-Eight State School Systems, Table 14, p. 188. 


1 Colorado not reported. 
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of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, which is an executive and not a 
teaching authority. The board consists of 
thirteen members, each one serving a term of 
thirteen years. They are appointed by joint 
session of the two houses of the Legislature. 
The Board of Regents, through the State 
Department of Education, has general control 
over all education activities in the state. 
Advanced education is organized as follows: 
there are six state colleges at private universi- 
ties; one each at Alfred (Ceramics) and 
Syracuse (Forestry) and four at Cornell 
(Agriculture, Veterinary Medicine, Home 
Economics, and the State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations). State control over 
these six colleges is exercised chiefly through 
the executive budget. In 1948 New York 
created a State University Board of fifteen 
members appointed by the Governor but 
under the general supervision of the Board 
of Regents. On April 1, 1949, executive 
control of all state colleges and institutes was 
transferred from the Regents to the State 
University Board. 

The Commissioner of Education, who is also 
president of the University of the State of 
New York, is appointed by the Board of 
Regents and serves at its pleasure. General 
executive power has been delegated to him by 
the Board of Regents, and, in addition, he re- 
tains certain executive and quasi-judicial statu- 
tory powers, exercised by the office before 
1904. There have been seven Commissioners 
from 1904 to 1951: Draper, Finley, Graves, 
Cole, Stoddard, Spaulding, and Wilson. The 
Department of education is organized for 
operation under а commissioner, deputy- 
commissioner, two associate and six assistant 
commissioners. "There are also four staff posi- 
tions, the assistant commissioner for research, 
the legal counsel, the Administrator of De- 
partment Personnel and Business. Manage- 
ment, and the Coordinator of Public Relations. 
All personnel are under civil service tenure 
except the commissioner. 

'The state librarian, director of the state 
museum, and the state historian are appointed 

1 The State University of New York as of July 1, 
1949, included thirty-one separate agencies dispersed 
throughout the state. 


in the same manner as other members of the 
professional staff of the department. The 
power of the state authority over public edu- 
cation is more extensive than that of any 
state except possibly, Delaware, Louisiana, 
Maryland, and North Carolina. The organ- 
ization is illustrated in Figure 62. 

Michigan 

The Michigan state education authority is 
diffused. The people elect the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction by partisan ballot 
at the spring election every two years. He 
has general supervision of all public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges, and universities, and all 
other education institutions, but he shares the 
control of vocational education with an ex- 
officio State Board of Control for Vocational 
Éducation composed of the president of the 
state university, the president of the land- 
grant college, the president of the state board 
of education, and the superintendent of public 
instruction. By law and according to the 
attorney general’s opinion, the state superin- 
tendent has the full powers of executive 
officer. 

He is also a member of five non-education 
state boards including the administrative 
board, Auditors, Canvassers, Escheats and 
the Board of Review, and the Police Pension 
Fund. He is an ex-officio member of the state 
board of education with the right to vote and, 
by agreement, its executive officer. He is 
also an ex-officio member of all state boards 
concerned with education including the Uni- 
versity Board of Regents, the State Board of 
Agriculture, the Board in Control of the State 
College of Mines and Technology, and the 
Board in Control of Ferris Institute. 

Responsibility for advanced education is 
divided between the Regents of the University 
of Michigan (eight members); the State Board 
of Agriculture (six members), which is re- 
sponsible for the land-grant college; the State 
Board of Education (four members) in charge 
of state colleges of education, teacher certi- 
fication, and the state schools for the deaf 
and blind children;? and the Board in Control 
of the Michigan College of Mining and 

2 With one exception this board has been com- 
posed of professional educators since 1912. 
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Technology. The 1949 legislature added an- 
other independent board of control (eight 
members) of the Ferris Institute. Тһе first 
three boards are elected at spring elections on 
partisan ballots; the fourth and fifth boards 
are appointed by the governor with the advice 
of the State Senate. The state superintendent 
is an ex-officio member of all boards. 

The legislature is responsible for legal de- 
velopment of .education policy and for the 
several financial programs, except for the 
three constitutional funds: the Primary School 
Interest Fund which is distributed on a school- 
census per capita basis; the similarly dis- 
tributed fund comprising one-sixth of the 
annual sales tax revenue; and the third fund 
which consists of 44.77 per cent of the sales 
tax revenues of the preceding year. The 
constitution requires the legislature to ap- 
propriate this amount to the school districts 
of the state for the following year. All de- 
partmental positions are filled through com- 
petitive examination by the State Civil Service 
Commission which also fixes the salary rate. 

The superintendent’s office includes a deputy 
superintendent, an associate superintendent, 
assistant superintendents and chief supervisors, 
and is organized according to the following 
activities: legal, finance and child accounting, 
instruction, school organization and transpor- 
tation, community school service program, 
administrative service, interscholastic athletics, 
vocational education and rehabilitation. The 
Michigan state authority is illustrated in 
Figure 63. 


Department of Public Instruction. The Michi- 
gan Department of Public Instruction is flexi- 
bly organized for planning and operating on 
the assumption that instruction is the supreme 
function and that all activities stemming from 
this basic purpose should be so oriented in 
planning and operation. Аз indicated in 
Figure 64, the entire organization operates 
around the larger concept of instruction. The 
segments represent executive activities. From 
time to time workers in these activity assign- 
ments convene, in small or large groups 
according to the nature of the problem, to 
consider and project necessary changes in 
policy. After completing this task, each one 


returns to his executive role, but when engaged 
in developing policy, all organizational titles 
and differences are ignored and there is com- 
plete equality of rank. 

"Through this means, unity of aim and effort 
are maintained and continuously improved, bu- 
reaucratic compartmentation is broken down 
and greater organizational flexibility is pos- 
sible. This truly functional organization of a 
state education authority is still in an experi- 
mental stage. Its success is contingent on the 
ability of the state superintendent to keep a 
group of specialized individuals from thinking 
too much of their own specialization and to 
imbue each of them with the broader concept 
of instruction. It is an organization that 
operates through the influence of leadership 
and develops broad cooperative relationships 
with every field group that has an interest in 
a particular problem. The Department of 
Public Instruction constantly uses lay, pro- 
fessional, and mixed commissions and com- 
mittees in developing field problems that have 
statewide implications. 


Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania department of public in- 
struction is representative of the appointive 
type. It is in large measure directly re- 
sponsible to the governor, who also appoints 
the members of the nineteen boards responsible 
for different aspects of the education function. 
The state council of education consists of the 
state superintendent and nine other members 
appointed by the governor. It is chiefly a 
planning and appraisal agency. The council is 
responsible for inspecting education insti- 
tutions supported wholly or in part by the 
state, promoting and encouraging vocational 
education, designating certificates and degrees 
granted by state teacher-training institutions, 
distributing state funds to the local districts, 
and recommending needed legislation to the 
legislature. The state superintendent is its 
president and chief executive officer. 

While the control of public education in 
Pennsylvania in a certain sense is even more 
decentralized than in Michigan, the fact that 
the governor has control over the appointment 
of all board members as well as the state 
superintendent, introduces a certain amount of 
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Figure 64. 
Operating Organization, Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


centralization through dictation of general 
policy through his office. The organization of 
the department of public instruction is illus- 
trated in Figure 65. 

The office itself is divided into five large 
bureaus, each of which is responsible for a 
series of related activities. The state superin- 
tendent has specific legal relations with other 
state boards and agencies. 

The state superintendent is appointed for a 
four-year term and is a member of the gover- 
nor's cabinet. The governor’s choice is usually 
based upon party considerations as well as 
professional qualifications, and in recent years 
a change in governor has also meant a change 
in the state superintendent. The governor 


usually appoints new boards in control of ad- 
vanced education at the same time he appoints 
anew superintendent. If party control changes 
at the end of four years, the directing education 
personnel also changes. 

When these major changes occur it is ex- 
pected that the incoming superintendent will 
also change the bureau and division chiefs. 
While the governor and patronage chiefs 
seldom insist upon a specific individual for a 
special position, the superintendent is expected 
to and generally does make his selection from 
an approved list of politically acceptable in- 
dividuals. Under strong leadership the Penn- 
sylvania state department has ‘in recent years 
shown significant development, but the possi- 
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bility of periodic shifts does not strengthen 
the organization nor does it always permit a 
continuing and consistent policy. 


Maryland 


Maryland is an example of a highly central- 
ized authority except for advanced education, 
which is under an independent board of re- 
gents. The governor appoints the seven 
member state board of education, which is also 
the state board for vocational education. This 
board appoints the State Superintendent of 
Schools, who in turn selects and recommends 
to this board for appointment all staff mem- 
bers. He is executive officer of the State 
Board of Education and also the State Board 
for Vocational Education. The State Board 
of Education and the State Superintendent act 
as a Board of Trustees for the four State 
Teachers Colleges. Since 1940 public li- 
braries and vocational education have been 
integrated within the state department of in- 
struction. An assistant superintendent for 
vocational education is superior in the organ- 
ization to the heads of other divisions who 
are classified as directors. The office of the 
state superintendent is organized in six di- 
visions, vocational education being coordinate 
in importance with the rest of the instruction 
program, showing the heavy influence of this 
federally dominated division. Except for ad- 
vanced education, Maryland is an example of 
a state authority constantly evolving toward 
unified responsibility. The organization is 
shown in Figure 66. 
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Iowa has no general state board of education. 
The people elect a state superintendent for a 
four-year term, and he has no relation to other 
state boards. His authority over elementary 
and secondary education is distinctly limited. 

The institutions of advanced learning, the 
state teachers college, and the schools for the 
blind and the deaf are controlled by a state 
board of education, appointed by the governor, 
consisting of nine members. This board ap- 
points a full-time paid finance committee con- 
sisting of three members. The State Library 
Trustees include as ex-officio members the 
Governor, the State Superintendent of Public 
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Instruction, and one of the justices of the 
State Supreme Court. The Iowa organization 
is shown in Figure 67. 


TRENDS IN STATE ORGANIZATION 


Although many surveys of the state educa- 
tion function have been made in recent years 
and specific recommendations have been pro- 
posed for improvement, few of these recom- 
mendations have been acted upon. The opin- 
ions of leaders in advanced and professional 
education have been frequently expressed, and 
attention has been called to the extravagance 
of a highly decentralized or diffused state or- 
ganization, but little has been done about it. 
Education leaders are generally alert to the 
need for serious reorganization of the state 
education authority to provide for greater 
unity and a reasonable degree of efficiency. 
But the rank and file of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers have shown relatively little 
concern over state education, except as it 
touches certain local instruction and financial 
problems. 

The trend of the past forty years may be 
described as a gradual increase in the power of 
the state education authority over the work of 
the local school districts, especially with re- 
spect to finance, certification, program, and 
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the direction of special services, without a 
similar trend in improving the structure of the 
state education authority itself. This trend 
toward greater centralization of education con. 
trol in the state instead of the community has 
taken place in all sections of the country, but 
particularly in the South, where the absence 
of a strong tradition of localism has resulted 
in extensive changes in the relations of the 
education community to the state. Delaware, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
Virginia are examples of this trend. 
Louisiana is the outstanding example of 
strong state control of public education since 
1928. Two strong state superintendents, 
James B. Aswell (1904-08) and Thomas Н. 
Harris (1908-40), and Governor Huey P. 
Long combined to produce what is probably 
the most highly centralized state system of 
education administration in the United States. 
The cultural tradition of Louisiana, influenced 
heavily by the French legal tradition during 
and since territorial days, has made it easier 
to concentrate authority at Baton Rouge. None 
of the other forty-seven states has ever under- 
gone Louisiana’s education experience from 
1904 to 1940. Despite certain improvements 
since 1936 in the worst statutes which had 
made political acceptance by the Long admin- 
istration the basis for teacher tenure, Louisiana 
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still remains the outstanding example of un- 
desirable concentration of power at state level, 
exercised primarily through veto power over 
parish budgets." 

The trend toward centralization will prob- 
ably increase as the state assumes greater 
responsibility for equalizing community pro- 
grams through increased financing. It can be 
stopped only when the people realize what in 
many cases represents undesirable control of 
local programs. 

In recent years, notably in Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, North Carolina, and Oregon, there has 
developed a control of advanced education un- 
der a single board to avoid inter-institutional 


1 For detailed history of growth of state control see 
Guy C. Mitchell, “Growth of State Control of Public 
Education in Louisiana." Unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, University of Michigan, 1942. 


competition and overlapping in furnishing 
highly expensive facilities. 

The apparent desire of the people to retain 
direct control of education through popular 
election of the state superintendent of public 
instruction has undoubtedly been stimulated 
by the desires of professional politicians who 
would like to retain patronage control over 
the state department of education. There is 
a slight trend toward creating a single elective 
or appointive state authority which would 
appoint the state superintendent as a profes- 
sional instead of a political executive. A 
large amount of continuous interpretation will 
be necessary before a sufficiently strong public 
opinion can be aroused to support any sweep- 
ing changes in state education authority or- 
ganization. 
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The State: Instruction 


The principles developed in Chapters 5 and 6 for functional organization of demo- 
cratic public education distinctly limit the responsibility of the state authority to the = 
maintenance and improvement of education in the state, to the equalization of educa- | 
tion opportunity, and to appraisal, interpretation, and leadership in developing legal 
and fiscal plans whereby public education may operate more effectively at community 
level. The responsibility for putting the general state education plan into effect should 
remain in the community. 

The state education authority should limit its responsibility for the instruction pro- 
gram itself to furnishing leadership and stimulation to the community, developing the 
broad general objectives of instruction, maintaining unity and balance between the 
several instruction divisions and special professional interests, maintaining freedom of 
teaching, and constantly appraising the effects of the mandatory minimum program 


established for the state. 


FuNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


'The desirable state organization for plan- 
ning and operating was developed in Chapter 
25. Certain aspects of that organization will 
be reconsidered here as they are related to 
instruction. Every state authority should be 
focused on instruction so far as philosophy 
of organization and operation are concerned, 
which means that every problem and activity 
must be approached, studied, and developed 
in the light of instruction needs. The special 
operating activities such as curriculum, child 
accounting, personnel, school plant, adminis- 
trative structure, services, laws, records, pub- 
lications, and appraisal derive their reason for 
existing from instruction objectives. They 
have no meaning as isolated activities. 

Organization is administered by people with 
specialized professional interests. The easiest 
way to assure primary consideration of all 
activity from the instruction view is to have 
an instruction specialist as general adminis- 
trator or deputy chief state officer. Other 
specializations like finance are already too 
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overpoweringly dominant to make their ele- 
vation to general administrative responsibility 
desirable. This instruction-centered plan is 
shown in Figure 68. 

Where the instruction division is not oper- 
ated by the general administrator or deputy, 
usually in larger organizations, it may be di- 
rected by an assistant superintendent. The 
primary responsibility of this division chief 
is to view the instruction process as a whole, 
to maintain unity of aim, effort, and balance 
between the curricular divisions, and to study 
and publicize the possibilities of improvement 
in the various types of districts in the state. 
It is his responsibility to see that general ob- 
jectives of the curriculum are recognized and 
provided for within the subject-matter sub- 
divisions through leadership influence. 

The source of power to grow is derived 
from knowledge, practice, and attitudes. State 
instruction practices that neglect this fact аге 
bound to get into difficulty sooner or later. 
Since knowledge is the sound base of every 
sensible curricular practice, and since knowl- 
edge is organized as subject matter, it 1$ 
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Figure 68. 
An Instruction-Centered State Education Authority 


desirable to subdivide instruction into at least 
six major divisions, including health and 
physical education, language instruction, exact 
sciences, social studies, fine arts and vocational 
education. Under this concept of organization, 
the present imbalance between yocational edu- 
cation and the rest of the curriculum can be 
avoided. Counseling is an instruction aspect 
that permeates all activity and is teacher- 
centered. 

The approach to the entire curriculum 
problem will determine the organization and 
selection. of subject matter through which 
general objectives are to be achieved and does 
not affect this suggested organization except 
as the efforts of the individuals concerned are 
pointed to achieve a specific purpose. The 
assistant superintendent in charge of the 
general instruction division acts as coordinator 
and integrator and is responsible for specifi- 
cally directing the more specialized personnel, 
while the directors perform the same task for 
the subject-matter division. It is essential in 


the state as well as in the community to recog- 
nize the fundamental unity of the instruction 
process and provide adequate organization 
instead of attempting to meet momentary рго- 
fessional fancies by swinging to extremes and 
organizing for highly publicized but probably 
extremely temporary practice. 

In the interests of maintaining unity of aim 
and effort throughout the instruction process, 
it is wise to have no special subdivision be- 
tween elementary, secondary, and adult edu- 
cation, although essential sub-specialization 
may ђе provided within each instruction 
division on a supervisory level. If the instruc- 
tion division is organized primarily in terms 
of elementary, secondary, and adult education, 
there will be a natural tendency toward sepa- 
rateness which a general coordinator might 
find difficult to overcome. Ву making or- 
ganizational divisions a sub-specialization, this 
danger is patently avoided. Lack of emphasis 
upon instruction divisions in major organiza- 
tion may not appeal immediately to either the 
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elementary or secondary field specialists and 
administrators, but it is eventually a safe and 
defensible functional procedure. 

If the state authority decides to exert its 
leadership in general curriculum revision, it 
has a division of specialists on whom to call 
who will have a large share in promoting and 
assisting such work. In general, direct ex- 
perimentation in new fields and practice may 
be carried on by the laboratories in institutions 
of advanced learning and community school 
systems, rather than by the state department. 
In providing for improvement and growth, it 
is better for the state to stimulate the com- 
munity so that the demand for improvement 
comes more directly from the people. Pro- 
cedures may be developed which will capi- 
talize the talent that exists in the public 
schools of every state and which will respond 
readily to state leadership. 

The type of state organization described 
here can adjust itself to any desired approach 
without stepping from the solid ground of 
basic subject-matter need. Subject matter can 
be emphasized or depressed as desired, but 
under this form of organization it will gradu- 
ally tend to assume its valid position in relation 
to learning. 


Instruction Balance 


One of the vital responsibilities of the state 
education authority is to maintain proper cur- 
ricular balance. The struggle between the 
academicians and vocationalists has produced 
curricular distortion in many states. It may 
be readily admitted that the academic second- 
ary school was far from understanding the 
practical needs of the great majority, whose 
education would not continue beyond the 
secondary years; sensible vocational education 
was long overdue at the end of World War I. 
But the vocationalists, through federal subven- 
tions (Smith-Hughes, George-Deen, George- 
Barden Acts) and backed by The American 
Vocational Association, a highly organized 
pressure lobby, not only made the same mis- 
takes as the academic group, but in their 
efforts to reach for power tried to destroy the 
unity of the democratic program of public 
education. They advocated an independent 
vocational education authority and separate 


vocational schools in each state. They were 
only prevented from carrying out this plan by 
the resistance of other educators, labor, and 
the common sense of the American people.! 

With generous federal support and the aid 
of the federal vocational administrator and the 
American Vocational Association, the voca- 
tionalists have developed an entirely different 
type of supervision at state level than is tradi- 
tional in most states, and they have produced 
great imbalance in state authority personnel as 
well as in salaries paid.* In some states their 
pressures for intermediate administrative units 
providing for too narrow vocational institutes 
for the thirteenth and fourteenth years have 
achieved some measure of success. 

The academic and vocational specialists 
have both overlooked the social nature of 
democratic public education. The school is a 
cooperative public venture and exists for and 
under the control of the people. It must not 
only develop aptitudes and skills, but ideals 
and attitudes as well. Above all, it must 
provide for democratic competence. The 
public secondary school is not the threshold to 
the factory or office as many economic pres- 
sure groups and vocationalists believe, nor is 
it merely a preliminary production line for 
university entrance and "amateur" athletes to 
feed the large collegiate stadiums. It must at 
all times remain a social agency for all demo- 
cratic needs, and so it requires constant 
curricular balance To maintain curricular 
balance and keep the individual-social objec- 
tives of public education constantly before the 
educators and the people is one of the more 
important responsibilities of the state educa- 
tion authority. 


Freedom of Teaching 


If an American elementary, secondary, ог 
advanced public school teacher must have his 


1 Independent vocational authority and independent 
vocational schools were established in Wisconsin. 

2 See Chapter 25. $ 

з The President's Advisory Committee was or- 
ganized in 1936 to study the conditions created by 
nineteen years of the Smith-Hughes Act and published 
its report in 1938. It was the consensus of most 
members that curricular imbalances created by fed- 
erally controlled subventions could only be eliminated 
by repeal of all special subsidy acts and provision for 
general appropriations only. 
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privacy invaded by dictaphones or police in- 
tervention; be subjected to investigations 
stemming from anonymous complaints of per- 
sonal enemies and people with a specific 
economic, social, or sectarian bias; be smeared 
for holding controversial views; have spies 
placed in classrooms to take notes on teaching 
for some outside provocateur agency; then 
the schools might as well close shop because 
it is impossible to teach intelligently under 
these conditions. Any control of the agencies 
of communication and teaching aids, such as 
constant censorship of textual, visual, and 
even recorded material by pressure groups 
operating as fronts for the larger economic 
and sectarian interests, is detrimental to 
teaching. 

Every state education authority should give 
continuous attention to its grave responsibility 
for interpreting to the people the conditions 
under which democratic teaching is possible 
and should build so dynamic a public opinion 
that the right to teach the truth will not be 
impaired. Twenty years ago both state edu- 
cation authorities and local school districts 
were exceedingly careful of pressure-group 
propaganda and advertising material used for 
teaching. But since 1936, individual corpora- 
tions or special interest groups have kept a 
steady flow of teaching material, which they 
have published, moving to teachers, profes- 
sors, administrators, board of education mem- 


1 See Elmer Rice, The Supreme Freedom. White- 
stone, New York: Graphics Group, 1949. Also, 
Chapters 2, 13 and 31. 

2 The 1949 ‘attempt by the Committee on un- 
American Activities to censor elementary, secondary, 
and advanced textbooks and instruction material in an 
effort to establish “thought control" failed only be- 
cause educators, social groups, and publishers pointed 
out its absurdities and dangers. This censorship 
drive has been spearheaded since 1940 by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers when it hired 
Dr. Ralph W. Robey, then assistant professor of 
banking at Columbia University. He published his 
list of $63 textbooks in February 1941 under N.A.M. 
sponsorship. When Representative John S. Wood of 
Georgia, speaking for the congressional committee 
(1949), announced that more than 107 colleges and 
universities had been asked to submit every regular 
and supplementary textbook for examination, he 
stated that the list used had been prepared earlier by 
Dr. Robey who is now chief economist for the 
N.A.M. 


bers, and trustees of advanced institutions of 
learning? Much of this information is or- 
ganized to suggest itself for easy classroom 
use to uncritical teachers. As a result, public 
education is today floating on a sea of special 
pressure group propaganda. "There is nothing 
wrong with presenting special points of view, 
but the danger in using propaganda is that it 
presents only a single and biased point of 
view without admitting actual source as a rule 
and so is dangerous to democratic education 
and freedom of teaching. 


Leadership 


The actual power of the state authority 
should be limited to appraisal, interpretation, 
and general planning. Its real strength in 
improving the education process should lie in 
its ability to make the community and state 
conscious of its problems and to suggest im- 
provements so effectively that the community 
itself develops the will to progress. The 
ability of the state authority to provide cre- 
ative leadership is naturally contingent upon 
the capacity of its staff. In view of an earlier 
discussion, it is obvious that before a state 
authority can operate on the leadership and 
stimulation principle, it must be staffed by 
capable specialists who can find in this di- 
vision the security in position, adequate re- 
wards, and good working conditions that 
attract superior talent. It is impossible to 
achieve this as long as the state authority is 
closely related to partisan politics and its per- 
sonnel appointments are controlled by the 
party in power. 


General Objectives 


The statement of general instruction objec- 
tives for all levels is a state responsibility. The 
state authority may determine the minimum 
essentials of the general instruction program, 
and these requirements should be mandatory 
in their nature. They will normally include 
such of the larger cultural divisions as the 
stage of development and the financial capacity 
of the state permit. The state minimum pro- 
gram may suggest materials and point out 
sources, indicate possible general methodolo- 

з See Educators Index of Free Material. Randolph, 
Wisconsin: Educator's Progress Service. 
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gies, and offer advice and direct help, when 
requested, in using these materials. At the 
same time the state authority should exercise 
great care that suggestions are not construed 
as commands. The freedom of the local dis- 
trict to attain these general objectives and to 
shape its program to meet its peculiar needs, 
including a provision for meeting the general 
objectives, needs to be stimulated rather than 
restricted. Such freedom may produce di- 
versity in program details, but these differences 
are evidence of healthy social growth and 
should be encouraged. While the idea of 
wide variations is abhorrent to the centralist, 
it is the essence of democracy. 


There need be little fear that the instruc- - 


tion independence of the community will pro- 
duce disorganization and instruction anarchy. 
In addition to custom and tradition, there is 
also a large number of integrative forces that 
strive for practical conformity. Teachers who 
are selected from specific training institutions 
within a state are already highly conditioned 
in point of view and methodology, and this 
makes for high unity. The influence of pro- 
fessional state and national meetings, the pub- 
lication of country-wide better practices in 
professional journals, the regional accrediting 
associations, the prestige and direct influence 
of institutions of advanced learning and of 
individual leaders, all combine to produce a 
degree of uniformity in education organiza- 
tion and practice which indicates that this 
centrifugal effect of social forces and agencies 
is already too strong. The power of a com- 
munity to grow and develop is also handi- 
capped in the states that provide for uniform 
textbooks. The urgent need is to develop 
greater variation and experimental practice 
by stimulating community leadership, instead 
of further formalizing procedure through in- 
creased executive power exercised by the 
state education authority. 


Equal Opportunity 

Since communities vary so widely in their 
conditions and needs, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that their education programs will also 
demand consideg:able variation іп details. 


Equality of education opportunity does not 
mean that every child or adult should be 


/ 
/ 


taught exactly the same thing in the same 
manner by the same type of teacher. While 
certain basic needs are constants in every 
community, there is still need for considerable 
curricular variation because of the greater 
complexity of life and general cultural de- 
mands in large urban population concentrations 
in contrast with the villages. 
uality of education opportunity means 
that each child will be given a fair chance to 
obtain a complete and well-rounded education 
by methods adjusted to his inborn capacity, 
If a particular community is incapable of pro- 
viding certain essential specialized types of 
service economically, the state should see that 
the individual requiring these services is given 
the opportunity in some district where his 
needs may be met. Adjustment of learning to 
individual capacity does not mean that inborn 
mental and emotional differences can be 
smoothed out and each child can start his post- 
school life from scratch. Rather it is adjust- 
ment of method and practices within the 
limits of ‘knowledge so that the essential 
differences between individuals will be com- 
pensated to the extent of institutional possi- 
bilities. It does not necessarily mean that 
the same amount of money will be spent on 
every individual, since it actually requires a 
larger expenditure to educate the physically 
or mentally handicapped than it does the 
normal or gifted. То equalize individual op- 
portunity within possible limits actually de- 
mands a highly differentiated and diversified 
rather than a uniform program of instruction. 
Education opportunity can be equalized at 
community level on an economical basis only 
after local administrative structure has been 
reorganized to make communities adequate. 
It is then reasonable to assume that each com- 
munity should include within its instruction 
program provision for the state, community, 
and national satisfaction of general cultural 
needs. Each school district should be capable 
of providing for health and physical education, 
language instruction, the sciences, socio-civic 
arts, fine arts, and vocational education. The 
breadth and depth of these programs will 
perforce vary with communities, particularly 
in fine arts and vocational education. Large 
industrial areas have more extensive auxiliary 
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facilities for teaching the fine arts in museums 
and art institutes, while the demands of an 
industrial area for types of vocational educa- 
tion will normally be much more extensive 
and specialized than in smaller communities. 
Each community should be free to determine 
the extent of its instruction program according 
to its need. 


Current Concerts IN STATE ORGANIZATION 


An organizational dichotomy has grown in 
some states since 1935, when the theory that 
instruction and administration should be co- 
ordinate organizational divisions began to be 
accepted. The inspiration for this organiza- 
tion probably grew from the curriculum 
revision movement which spread rapidly from 
urban school districts to state organization, 
particularly in those states where a strong 


centralizing tendency was already in effect. + 


In the state authorities, dually organized at 
sub-general-executive level, and in the more 
conventional and highly bureaucratized state 
authorities, there is little functional organiza- 
tion in which all activities facilitate instruction. 

There are two major concepts of method in 
state responsibility for developing the state 
program or curriculum. Taking their inspira- 
tion from organizational practice, they may be 
considered the autocratic and democratic ap- 
proaches. One school of thought believes 
that instruction plans and procedures should 
grow out of the creative efforts of selected 
leaders and be accepted gratefully by teachers 
as the best possible expression of aims and 
procedures. Reduced to its simplest terms 
this view divides administration and teaching 
into leaders and followers, with the teacher 
considered primarily as a capable technician 
but relatively incapable of high creative effort. 
It assumes that if highly capable specialists 
develop plans and procedures, the teacher may 
profitably follow them. It does not take into 
consideration the unexplored capacity and rich 
experience of the classroom teacher.. This 
concept was expressed by Caswell after com- 
pleting the Virginia State curriculum study: 


. .. The size of large unwieldy groups of teachers 
working in the final phases of a program has made 


impossible the production of courses of study of 
high quality... . 

The actual production of high-grade courses of 
study is a technical task which should be delegated 
to small groups of trained people.*.. . . it is neither 
feasible nor desirable to develop classroom teachers 
into specialists in curriculum procedures nor in the 
writing of courses of study. Rather, the effort 
should be so to increase the ability of teachers to 
employ the various sources of guidance available 
for their help in developing the curriculum. 


Considered from another point of view, this 
conclusion actually indicates that the fault lies 
with the practice of technical state curriculum- 


© making. This should be abandoned and de- 


centralized by communities, with the state 
acting only as the leader in establishing general 
principles and stimulating local effort. 

The democratic functional belief strongly 
supports the participation of teachers in all 
creative planning and on all levels of operation, 
with the qualified specialist stirring the imagi- 
nation and creating desire on the part of others 
to contribute to general plans and procedures 
to the extent of their capacity. The instruc- 
tion program cannot be considered as a hard 
and fast conventionalized plan but something 
definitely dynamic and elastic, which will vary 
in detail with the community and the method- 
ology of the individual teacher. The demo- 
cratic method acknowledges the importance of 
the leader and the specialist but would use 
that ability to stimulate individual acceptance 
growing out of conviction rather than imposi- 
tion. 

These two concepts are difficult to reconcile. 
Although both admit the value of the specialist, 
the basic philosophies underlying approach 
and attack are diametrically opposed. The 
attitude of any individual toward these prac- 
tices will be determined by his philosophy of 
life and his belief in the ultimate value of 
democratic processes. Both the autocratic 
and democratic concepts have existed side by 
side throughout the nation’s history, with the 
latter gradually gaining in strength and ac- 
ceptance: 


1H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum 
Development, р. 459. New York: American Book Co., 
1935. Reproduced by permission of publishers. 

2 Ibid., p. 470. 3 Ibid., p. 471. 
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CURRENT PRACTICE 


Where the instruction activity has been 
strongly developed at state level, it is not un- 
common to find from six to twelve inde- 
pendent and coordinate supervisory divisions 
without any unifying agency except the office 
of state superintendent. Since this division is 
generally understaffed and is usually also re- 
sponsible for many non-educational duties, it 
is difficult to see how it can find time to per- 
form the technical and continuing curricular 
task. There is little curricular unity in the 
typical state department of public instruction 
and not always even a fair degree of emphasis 
upon curricular balance. 

The typical state does not exercise any 
direct administrative control over the com- 
munity instruction program except in voca- 
tional education. Owing to the federal 
subventions for vocational education through 
the Smith-Hughes, George-Deen, and George- 
Barden Acts and to the degree of centralized 
administrative control prescribed by the 
United States Office of Education, vocational 
education is today, for all practical purposes, 
under the actual administrative control of the 
federal office which operates through the state 
department. According to the law, a special 
vocational authority has been provided at some 
point in the state organization, and although 
the state superintendent may be the actual 
director of the program, the administrative 
power is really lodged in the state director, 
who has been chosen with the approval of the 
federal office. This director submits detailed 
state plans to Washington for approval and 
exercises a degree of direct control over com- 
munity vocational programs out of proportion 
to the value of this single curricular activity 
and contrary to the general tradition of com- 
munity independence. He specifies the quali- 
fications and generally approves the personnel. 
He prescribes the curriculum, the size of class, 
the type of equipment, and in some instances 
even specific methodology, deriving his power 
from the fact that he approves the payment of 
federal-state contributions to the community 
vocational education budget. These controls 
have become so obnoxious and restrictive in 
many states that the more independent com- 


munities refuse to participate and prefer to 
conduct vocational education at their own ex- 
pense without federal or state interference. 

A secondary effect of special federal aids to 
vocational education is that this division is so 
heavily staffed in relation to the rest of the 
state department that the curriculum is en- 
tirely out of balance. The importance of vo- 
cational education should not be undervalued, 
but it does have the bad effects of centralized 
control and domination under joint federal- 
state protection in comparison to other just as 
important and vital aspects." 

State organization for instruction may be 
divided into independent subject-matter and 
organizational divisions, including elementary 
and secondary education, independent of the 
subject-matter divisions, health and physical 
education, agriculture, home economics, and 
industrial education. The other divisions, 
including languages, social studies, and fine 
arts, seldom boast of even a single supervisor. 
Few states adequately provide for instruction, 
and fewer show any degree of curricular bal- 
ance, owing to the abnormal development of 
the vocational education divisions. The state 
curriculum revision programs formed in Cali- 
fornia, Virginia, and other states during the 
1930's have gradually moved into full practice. 
The Michigan cooperative curriculum move- 
ment with primary emphasis on secondary 
education has also developed into a con- 
tinuing program. The principles on which it 
is based are of interest to any state in which 
the education authority is attempting to es- 
tablish only general objectives and procedures 
while insuring a maximum of freedom at com- 
munity level. 


1 The Suzzallo Report, Federal Relations to Edu- 
cation (1931), the President's Advisory Committee 
on Education (1938), the American Federation of 
Labor, and the C. I. O. have all pointed out the dangers 
of this still growing federal bureaucratic control, 
something that developed out of executive practice 
rather than the spirit of the acts. Up to the present 
the powerful pressures exerted by the American Vo- 
cational Association have prevented any corrective 
changes. 

? Eugene B. Elliott, The Michigan Curriculum Pro- 
gram. Third Report of Progress. Lansing, Michigan: 
Department of Public Instruction, Bulletin no. 311, 
1939, p. 6. 
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The State: Child Accounting 


The state’s responsibilities in child accounting are: to supervise the enforcement of 
compulsory attendance statutes by local districts, to know how well these laws operate, 
to appraise the manner in which the complete education program authorized in manda- 
tory or permissive form is working, to report education conditions to the state legis- 
lature and the people, and to recommend for improvement. The state is not interested 
in child accounting as an end in itself but rather as a means of measuring service rendered 
by the district in the light of legislative intent, and as a means of seeing that no child is 


deprived of his education birthright. 


FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


District child-accounting problems are: 1о- 
eating the children, enforcing compulsory 
attendance laws, maintaining all essential 
primary and derived records, and issuing 
working permits as prescribed by law.! 

The state education authority should pre- 
scribe a uniform state system and procedure, 
maintain a continuing school census for the 
entire state, provide for a state transfer agency 
or clearing house, keep essential records, pro- 
vide for research and appraisal, and interpret 
conditions and needs to the legislature and the 


people. 
Uniform Procedure 


Since education is a state function, the state 
education authority is responsible for pre- 
paring, developing, and using a uniform state 
child-accounting system, under which every 
district will be responsible for child accounting 
within its boundaries. "The method should be 
uniform for the entire state, so that com- 
parisons may be made and improvements in 
child-accounting service projected. The first 
requirement is for a uniform system of rules 
governing registration, membership, attend- 
ance, and transfers. These rules should make 

1 See Chapter 14. 
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honest accounting for each child a necessity, 
instead of operating according to convention 
to produce a good percentage of attendance. 
Because the child is more important than 
statistics, each building within a district must 
be held responsible for each registrant until 
he is enrolled in another. Without this 
responsibility it is too easy to lose children 
and thus reduce their opportunity to enjoy the 
educational advantages furnished by com- 
munity and state. А set of rules covering 
these needs might be expressed as follows: 


Registration. (К.) Registration shall designate 
the first entry of a child in a public or non-public 
school system during the current school year and 
shall be recorded at the first session the child is in 
school. Registration is an increasing number which 
cannot be diminished. 

Total registration. (Т. R.) Total registration 
shall include every child who has been in attendance 
at any time during the year, counted only in and for 
the school of original registration. 

Received by transfer. (R. T.) Pupils are to be re- 
ceived by transfer from any public and non-public 
school within the State. These transfers shall not 
be added to registration. 

Losses. (Transfers and Lefts.) (L.) This item 
shall include transfers and losses to other educa- 
tional institutions or permanent withdrawals from 
the school district. 

Permanent withdrawals shall include: (1) all 
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pupils discharged to institutions; (2) discharges by 
reason of employment permit; (3) discharges on 
account of marriage; (4) discharges on account of 
death; (5) all discharges of over and under compul- 
sory school age children; (6) discharges by high- 
school graduation; (7) discharges to another school 
corporation; (8) permanent expulsion of pupils ac- 
cording to law; or (9) exclusion for mental imcom- 
petence. 

A pupil must not be marked left until the date 
when he has actually been received in another school 
of the same district or a different school district. 

A pupil is to be considered a member of a school 
until he is known to have been permanently dis- 
charged by reason of death, removal from the dis- 
trict, or as a result of having fulfilled the require- 
ments of the compulsory education laws. It is 
understood there shall be no temporary withdraw- 
als. In the case of children of compulsory school 
age, the proof of permanent withdrawal for any of 
these causes shall be furnished by the superintendent 
or commissioner of the State. 

Membership. (M.) Membership shall be regis- 
tration. plus receipts by transfers minus losses. 
Membership in a school shall continue from the 
date of entrance until the close of a school year 
except as provided for under losses. 

Average membership. (Aver. M.) Average 
membership shall be the aggregate of the daily 
membership for the school year divided by the 
actual number of days school was in session. 


Aggregate Membership _ M 
No. days of school eser 


Average daily attendance. (Aver. A.) Average 
daily attendance shall be the aggregate of the daily 
attendance for the school year divided by the actual 
number of days school was in session. 


Aggregate Attendance 

No. days of school. 

Monthly per cent of attendance. (M. P. A.) This 
item shall be secured by dividing average attendance 


for any single month by the average membership 
for the same month. 


= Aver. A. 


Monthly Aver. A. 
2 === в МОЈА. 
Monthly Aver. М. 


Average annual per cent of attendance. (Aver. 
P. A.) This item shall be secured by dividing the 
average attendance for the entire year by the aver- 
age membership for the same time period. 


Aver. A. 


а ВИ ши BAS 
Aver. M. au 


Student hours. (S. Н.) A student hour may be 
defined as a pupil instructed for sixty minutes. lt 
may be secured in the following manner: Daily at- 
tendance times length of instruction period in clock 
hours. 

Daily A. x Clock Hours of Instruction = S. Н. 


Records 


The second requirement is uniform records 
— uniform in type rather than in the details of 
record keeping, because local needs vary. Any 
district that wants to improve the accuracy or 
extent of its information should be encouraged 
to experiment with new or augmented records. 
Uniform records should, therefore, include 
only those essential to the state as a whole. 
For example, while a uniform census record 
with respect to the total amount of information 
may be essential, the district should be per- 
mitted to choose for itself whether it will main- 
tain these records in a blind or some type of 
visible file. Complete uniformity is desirable 
in the actual attendance bookkeeping activities, 
in transcripts of records, and in notices of 
transfer both to the state and between dis- 
tricts. The character of child-accounting 
records by local and state agencies under a 
uniform state system is illustrated in Figure 
69. 


Census 


The purpose of a continuing state census is 
to determine the number of children in each 
age group from birth through twenty-one 
years of age as an index of the possible service 
to be rendered by the schools and of the extent 
of the legally mandatory problem raised by 
the requirements of the compulsory education 
laws, as a basis for planning physical, instruc- 
tion, and financial needs, and as a means for 
distributing state funds, in which the school 
census is used as a legal base for these alloca- 
tions. 

The state is a secondary and unifying agent 
in maintaining the school census. Fach local 
district is responsible for locating and main- 
taining records of the children within its juris- 
diction. A state census is started when the 
local districts send duplicates of their own 
records to the state authority, and since the 
local district is the responsible administrative 
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agency, the state keeps these census records 
by districts. Once a continuing census has 
been established, the local district need only 
report receipts and losses or migration into and 
from the community. The state department 
has no particular interest in internal transfers 
except when they are between different types 
of schools, such as a transfer from a non-public 
to a public institution. 


Appraisal Methods 


The state legislature, through the enactment 
of the compulsory attendance laws, creates a 
mandatory education program for the entire 
state. Within the limits of these mandatory 
attendance ages each district is responsible for 
furnishing instruction adjusted to the needs of 
the age groups involved. As the responsible 
appraisal agency, the state authority has a 
legal interest in observing the effectiveness 
with which the district enforces the attendance 
statutes. This may be done ineffectively by 
auditing the district’s census records, or 
efficiently by having the districts report con- 
tinuously by sending duplicate records to the 
state authority. The continuing state census 
is a more accurate basis for research into the 
operational effect of compulsory attendance 
legislation than are condensed secondary an- 
nual district reports. It permits the state 
authority to question slack enforcement and 
to insist upon better child accounting. Main- 
taining a continuing state census presents no 
technical or financial difficulties, but operating 
effectiveness will be limited by the type of 
local district organization. It is very difficult 
to secure efficiency in record-keeping in the 
one-room independent-teacher school districts. 
The teacher’s time is occupied with the mani- 
fold duties of an ungraded school, and his 
tenure is relatively brief. The district board 
as a rule is not very competent or interested 
in technical record-keeping. Where county, 
town, or community district organization pre- 
vails, efficient administration is more possible. 

The mobility of the population demands a 
continuing census if the state authority is to 
know where the children are and the amount 
of education service they receive. The auto- 
mobile has made living in the suburbs more 
attractive, and this shift to the edges of the 


city is creating many serious administrative 
and financial problems for the cities. Area 
differences in biological fertility determine 
the points from which this migration will take 
place. 

The major population shifts between 1920 
and 1930 were from the farm to the city in all 
states except Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and California, and from the South to the 
North. According to Edwards ! there was a 
net movement of 6,000,000 persons from farms 
to cities during this decade with the Southern 
States providing 60 per cent of the total. Dur- 
ing the decade of World War II, there was a 
steady migration to the West and the 1950 
census of this region revealed a 40.9 per cent 
increase in population over 1940, with Cali- 
fornia having the highest state increase in the 
nation. The South had an increase of 13.3 per 
cent over the same period, the North Central 
region 10.8 per cent and the Northeast, 9.7 
per cent; only four states, all predominantly 
rural, Arkansas, Mississippi, North Dakota, 
and Oklahoma had population losses. With 
this change of population between states as 
well as the movement within states, it is pos- 
sible to know the extent and locale of the 
education problem only through an accurate 
continuing state census. 


Transfer 


A state transfer system is essential to keep 
track of population movements to, from, and 
within each state, to see that local districts do 
not evade their responsibility for instruction 
service, and to make it possible for a child to 
move from the farm to the city or from city to 
farm without loss of standing. The urban 
school district may or may not know when a 
family moves from the farm to the city. 
Where the local census is conducted on an 
annual basis, children, unless their parents 
desire otherwise, may not attend school for at 
least a year. In the states where an annual 
migration of labor is necessary for certain 
types of specialized agriculture, children go 


from city to farm, where in the past they were 


exploited at least six months a year in orchards, 


1 Newton Edwards, Equal Educational Opportunity 
for Youth. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1939, p. 127. 
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sugar beet fields, and other specialized crop 
farms. The rural education authority has 
been more interested in seeing that the farmers 
received the benefits of cheap labor than in 
educating the children. This condition be- 
came so bad that the Jones Sugar Act of 1937 
contained a provision prohibiting the use of 
children under fourteen years of age in farm- 
ing or processing of beets. 

The only way to protect these children from 
exploitation and to insure an opportunity for 
education is through district reporting of 
“lefts” and “accessions” to the state authority 
so that negligent rural education officers are 
kept aware of their obligations. A state sys- 
tem of transfers is simple. Whenever a child 
changes from a public to a non-public school 
or leaves the district, the state department is 
immediately notified. Whenever a child is 
received from a non-public school or from 
outside the district, the state is also informed. 
Changes are immediately made in the state 
census records by shifting cards from one dis- 


Families 
entering 
or 
leaving 
school 


Permanent 


ACCOUNTING 
DEPARTMENT 


trict to another, and the local authorities in 
the new district are notified of their obligation. 
It is also desirable for the state department to 
prescribe a uniform transcript of education 
credit which, together with the continuing 
individual record, may be mailed to the new 
district. This procedure is illustrated in 
Figure 70. 


Interpretation 


The degree of effectiveness with which the 
compulsory attendance laws are administered 
cannot be accurately ascertained, because the 
state authority does not report these facts 
either to the legislature or to the people. In 
the states that make some type of official re- 
port, the time of publication is so far behind 
the end of the academic year and the records 
are generally so incomplete or inaccurate that 
these data have little more than archival value. 
There are two major reasons for this. State 
child-accounting departments and systems are 
not well enough organized to report rapidly 


Board 
of 
Education 


Reports to Schools 


Figure 70. 
State-wide Transfer System with State Education Authority as Clearing-House 
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and accurately. The administration of com- 
pulsory attendance laws is slack in most rural 
and some urban centers, but the state authority 
hesitates to incur the political displeasure of 
school organizations in poor enforcement areas. 
Few states enjoy being told of their short- 
comings, and since the majority of state edu- 
cation authorities are highly involved in state 
politics, publication of damaging facts is not 
considered good practice. It is also exceed- 
ingly difficult to locate children accurately 
owing to the weak organization of marginal 
districts and the lack of professional personnel. 
Yet, until the state authority does attempt to 
keep complete and honest records and to in- 
form both the people and the legislature 
regularly of existing conditions, there is little 
hope for general improvement in school at- 
tendance and in school service. Under current 
organization, the demand for accurate, ade- 
quate, and up-to-date information will prob- 
ably await lay pressure. 

Organization 

The child-accounting division of the state 
authority should be considered an activity 
with contact and supervisory relations to 
public and non-public schools in reporting 
accessions and withdrawals. Its major work 
is maintaining the continuing census with 
records and research and furnishing service 
upon call to the local school districts. It is 
not desirable for the state to employ enforce- 
ment officers. Execution of compulsory at- 
tendance laws is the responsibility of the local 
district; the state should be very careful not 
to weaken this responsibility by doing any 
of the work itself. 

"The state authority should have the right to 
inspect and audit, although cautious use of this 
power is recommended. It is not necessary 
for the state office to make detailed inspec- 
tions unless there are indications of inef- 
ficiency. It is possible, through consistent 
study of local records and reports, to de- 
termine the effectiveness with which local 
districts operate. If the state merely raises a 
question about certain conditions, the power 
of publicity and of penalty behind it will ordi- 
narily be enough to secure enforcement. Slack 
district enforcement may be caused by a lack 


of general responsibility to the state as much 
as it is by incompetence. To meet the latter 
condition the state department should be ready 
to offer services for advice and training. Asa 
general rule, it is better to have the request 
for help come from the district than for the 
state authority to force itself upon the district. 
A possible organization of a state child- 
accounting division is illustrated in Figure 71. 


Personnel 


The director of the child-accounting di- 
vision should be a capable specialist in child- 
accounting practices. Depending upon the 
size and population of the state, he may be 
assisted by one or more specialists in child- 
accounting method who are available upon 
call for service to the local districts. A di- 
rector of the census with sufficient clerical help 
is essential to maintain the largest of the 
child-accounting activities. Other divisional 
personnel may include record, filing, and 
statistical clerks. Тһе routine activities are 
relatively simple, demanding only accuracy 
and speed in their performance. Clerical 
personnel should have specific training and 
experience in child-accounting operations. 


Sreciric STATE CHILD-ACCOUNTING 
PROBLEMS 


School Holding Power 


Holding power is determining how many 
children who start in the first year finish the 
sixth, ninth, twelfth, or fourteenth years, as 
in theory all should. The mere fact that a 
legislature enacts education statutes, delegates 
the general responsibility for their implemen- 
tation to local school districts, and makes the 
state education authority responsible for their 
general enforcement and supervision, does not 
automatically mean that these extensive pro- 
grams become completely effective. Since 
the state authority seldom calls the attention 
of the legislature, the people, or the boards 
of education to the holding power of the 
schools, it is apparently assumed that all is 
well. However, except for an occasional 
survey report, there is no means of determin- 
ing absolute holding power because state 
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records are not compiled to show it. The 
biennial report of the United States Office of 
Education furnishes only a crude approxima- 
tion of holding power by listing the numbers 
registered within each grade in a succession 
of years. 

Of the 3,623,589 children who entered the 
first public school grade in 1934-35 only 
2,176,060 reached the sixth grade in 1939-40. 
This number was reduced to 1,897,750 in the 
ninth grade in 1942—43 and further reduced to 
1,032,420 in the twelfth grade in 1945—46, а 
loss of 71.6 per cent between the first and 
twelfth grades. A similar loss of up to 44 per 
cent for the four years of the senior high school 
was revealed by some Illinois schools for the 
1943—44 to 1946-47 period." Even allowing 
for death and transfers to non-public schools, a 


1 Нагоја C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947- 
1948 Basic Studies of the Illinois Secondary School Curric- 
ulum Program. Circular Series A, No. 51, ISSCP 
Bulletin No. 2. Springfield, Illinois: Vernon L. 
Nickells, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
May, 1949, pp. 12, 13. 


relatively small total, this mortality is appall- 
ingly significant. Мо exact enrollments by 
grades were reported for rural schools, but 
their mortality is much higher than for public 
schools as a whole. The condition is even 
more significant when the separate schools for 
Negroes in seventeen states and the District of 
Columbia are considered. In 1934—35 a total of 
765,033 Negro children entered the first grade; 
in 1939-40 only 198,234 had reached the sixth 
grade; and 101,939 had reached the ninth 
grade in 1942-43. At the end of the twelfth 
grade a mere 38,466 were left. The holding 
power for Negro schools was only 5 per cent. 

This is merely the story of those who en- 
rolled. Thousands of others never reached 
school at all. Until this significant child ac- 
counting problem is carefully studied and 
publicized in every state, rural or Negro 
children will not find equality of opportunity 
to attend schools adjusted to their needs. 
Complete neglect or refusal to examine con- 
ditions merely hides and does not solve these 
socially significant problems. 
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The Illiteracy Problem 


Elimination of illiteracy has been compli- 
cated by the need for educating not only 
native adults, especially Negroes, mountain 
whites, and rural dwellers who lacked educa- 
tion opportunity, but also the millions of 
emigrants. Most of the newcomers were 
literate in their own language but required 
instruction in the English language and also in 
an elementary understanding of American 
governmental concepts as a basis for naturali- 
zation. Despite the extent of this problem, 
commendable progress has been made in re- 
ducing illiteracy since 1870. In that year the 
total number of people over the age of ten 
years who were unable to read or write 
amounted to twenty per cent of the total 
population, while the 1930 census reported 
that the total illiteracy had been reduced to 
4.3 per cent.! 

In 1944 it was discovered that there were 
approximately 596,000 registrants who were 
mentally and educationally deficient. These 
registrants were 18 through 37 years of age. 
The elementary schooling of the 37 year olds 
presumably began in 1912 or 1913; that of the 
18 year olds in 1931. The period of elemen- 
tary schooling involved is therefore fixed be- 
tween 1912 and 1937, the dates of initial entry 
and of final completion of the sixth year of 
schooling. It was found that 16.5 per cent of 
the registrants who failed to meet minimum 
intelligence standards had no schooling at all. 
About one third had attended school from one 
to four years, and another third had gone to 
school from four to eight years. The grades 
completed do not necessarily correspond to 
the years of attendance. 


1 The per cent of illiteracy of children over ten 
years of age as reported by the United States Census: 
1870, 20.0; 1880, 17.0; 1890, 13.3; 1900, 10.7; 1910, 
7.7; 1920, 6.0; 1930, 4.3; estimated, 1940, less than 
3 per cent; estimated, 1950, approximately 2 per cent. 
The U.S. Census stopped reporting illiteracy on the 
original basis in 1930 and future reports will probably 
be in terms of functional illiteracy. It is impossible 
under current conditions to eliminate illiteracy entirely 
on a functional or use basis since 1.5 to 2 per cent of 
the population over ten years of age have a mental 
capacity that precludes success. А 

2 Major General Lewis В. Hershey, United States 
Director of Selective Service, “The Pursuit of Learn- 


It has been estimated that the current num- 
ber of functional illiterates is three to six 
millions. It has been put in other terms that 
among the population of ages fourteen and 
over in the United States, about 7.3 per cent 
are functional illiterates, i.e. they do not pos- 
sess so much as fourth-grade skill in reading, 
writing, and computation.’ Reduction of func- 
tional illiteracy has become one of the major 
objectives of adult education. One aspect 
of adult education was represented by the 
Army's special training program in its work 
with illiterates. This program was reported 
as an unqualified success, developing in months 
those academic skills which were not devel- 
oped in years of less effective training. It was 
added that the Army availed itself of all the 
“educational brains” needed and also that the 
Army had the money to buy and develop what- 
ever it needed in the way of equipment and 
training aids, “the sort of things that civilian 
schools too often can only dream of." 5 

The point has been made that about 42 per 
cent of the functional illiterates over 25 years 
of age are native born whites, about 31 per 
cent are foreign born whites, and the remaining 
27 per cent are those classified as non-whites.® 
In so far as segments of the country may be 
identified in terms of illiteracy, it seems that 
the greatest amount of illiteracy prevails in the 
Southern states. However, irrespective of the 
segment considered, there is also a great dis- 
parity in education attainment between rural 
and urban areas. Rural pressure-group politics 
have been able to deny equal education oppor- 
tunity to children on farms. Similarly, main- 


ing,” an NBC University of the Air feature, reported 
in Education for Victory, Vol. 3, No. 14, January, 1945, 


3J. C. Capt, Director of the United States Bureau of 
the Census, Ibid., p. 24. 

4 Professional interest was slow in developing. 
There was no literature available before 1911. Be- 
ginning in 1920, professional groups emphasized the 
eradication of illiteracy as one of the objectives in 
securing federal aid. Public opinion has developed 
slowly and laymen are just beginning to take interest 
in the problem and means for reducing it. 

$ Major General Walter L. Weible, Director of 
the Military Training Program for the Army Service 
Forces, Ibid., pp. 24, 25. 

5 John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, [bid., р. 25. 
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taining independent, submarginal, one-room, 
one-teacher schools has had a serious effect on 
the adult population. The 1940 proportion of 
adults of twenty-five years or older with less 
than five years of elementary school was 11.2 
per cent for the urban areas, 13.6 per cent for 
the rural nonfarm areas, and 20.4 per cent for 
the rural farm areas." Before 1940, the rural 
dweller had about one-half the chance for 
an elementary education and one-quarter the 
chance for completing college that the urban 
dweller had. It may also be added that the 
mobility of the population in the United States 
results in relatively high (as high as ten per 
cent) illiteracy rates in states which are 
wealthy and which have outstandingly excel- 
lent school systems.? 


Migrant Worker Children 


For many years the movements of the major 
migrant worker groups have been from south- 
ern Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and California 
north with the harvest season and then back 
for the southern and sub-tropical winter crops. 
Certain smaller regional movements also exist 
the better known of which are those from 
New Jersey to New York and parts of New 
England and back again. Many people along 
the East Coast live in boats and simply move 
from one state to another when annoyed by 
compulsory attendance officers or child labor 
inspectors.? 

"The American economy requires large num- 
bers of people to meet seasonal demands in 
agriculture, industry, and transportation. This 
demand, with more attractive wages than 
possible under settled conditions in certain 
sections of the country, has enticed many 
workers to follow the harvest season. Sea- 
sonal demand in industry has also drawn men 
from mountains, farms, and swamps as well 


1 U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

? John W. Studebaker, op. cit., p. 25. 

* As defined by the Federal Interagency Committee 
on Migrant Labor, “Migrant Labor refers to those 
workers who occasionally or habitually move, with 
or without their families, to seek or engage in seasonal 
or temporary employment, and who do not have the 
status of residents in the localities of expected job op- 
portunity or employment." Federal Interagency 
Committee on Migrant Labor, Migrant Labor, A 
Human Problem, р. у, 1948. 


as from city to city. This important but 
neglected group of American citizens con- 
stitutes the greatest underprivileged unit in 
the population. The flow of seasonal migra- 
tory farm labor is shown in Figure 72.4 

In its foreword to the 1948 “Report and 
Recommendations,” the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Migrant Labor, states: 5 


Estimates ranging from one to five million indi- 
viduals comprise America’s forgotten people of 
1947, agricultural and industrial migrants. . . . 

Unorganized, unprotected by workman's com- 
pensation laws in most States, ineligible for educa- 
tional, health, or welfare benefits while following 
the elusive dollar during seasonal employment 
shifts, migrants frequently find maintenance of суеп 
a minimum standard of living an impossibility. 


The economic, educational and social prob- 
lems created by neglect of migrant workers is 
the responsibility of community, state, and 
nation.. Northern school districts have been 
permitted to count migrant children in their 
school censuses and collect state aid for them, 
and at the same time they have been allowed 
to refuse education opportunity or vigorously 
discourage school attendance. Responsibility. 
to locate and recommend solutions for these 
education problems belongs to the state edu- 
cation authority. To diminish both the child 
labor and education handicaps, the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor 
recommended: 


Establishment in State laws of a minimum age of 
sixteen for employment in any occupation during 
school hours and fourteen for any occupation out- 
side school hours, except for children working for 
their parents on the home farm; limitation of hours 
of work of children fourteen to sixteen to not more 
than eight a day and forty a week when school is 
not in session and to not more than three a day on 
school days and eighteen a week when school 15 in 
session. 

Extension and enforcement of State school-at- 
tendance laws to require full-time school attendance 
to sixteen, and prohibit release of children under 
sixteen from school for employment in any occupa- 
tion, including agriculture. 

Extension of child-labor provisions of the Federal 


* Reproduced from Carey McWilliams, Ш Fares the 
Land. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1942. (By per 
mission of the publisher.) 

5 Migrant Labor, A Human Problem, p. v. 
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Figure 72. 
Flow of Seasonal Migratory Farm Labor in the United States 


Fair Labor Standards Act to cover children еп- 
ployed in agriculture (applicable only to production 
for interstate commerce) 1 


CHILD LABOR 


Child labor has been a severe handicap to 
the education of all children. As first recorded 
by the Census Bureau in 1870, 13.2 per cent 
of boys and girls under fifteen years of age 
were gainfully employed. Despite the enact- 
ment of compulsory attendance laws by forty- 
two states and the District of Columbia before 
1910, there were three decades when the total 
child employment never dropped below 18 
per cent. The next two decades saw a drop 
to 667,000 or 4.7 per cent of the ten to fifteen 
year age groups. The 1940 census did not 
collect complete data on child labor, but the 
1949 survey of the Bureau of the Census 
showed the total number employed between 
the ages of fourteen to seventeen years to be 
1,971,000 or 23.8 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, This was much higher numerically 


1 Ibid., p. 7. 


than in 1940 when 1,060,000 were employed 
and more than twice as high proportionately 
because of the effect of a declining population.? 
The yearly variations in child employment are 
shown in Figure 73. 

The large decline between 1910 and 1930 
was due to a combination of conditions: tech- 
nological change, employer liability insurance, 
the attitude of labor unions, and the increasing 
interest of the federal government in response 
to popular opinion. A Children’s Bureau was 
organized in the Department of Labor after 
an extensive survey of working conditions, 
and the Keating-Owen Act of 1916 prohibited _ 
the shipment of goods in interstate and foreign 
commerce by any industry that violated speci- 
fied age or working-conditions requirements. 
The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 sets 
minimum ages for employing minors producing 
goods for interstate shipment. The Jones 
Sugar Act of 1948 provides for paying benefits 
to growers of sugar beets and sugar cane who 
do not employ children under fourteen years 


2 See Table 19, p. 376. 
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and who limit the labor of children between 
fourteen and sixteen years to eight hours a 
day. 

Although the proposed child-labor amend- 
ment to the federal constitution was not ap- 
proved by the required number of states 
because of Commercial, rural, sectarian, and 
social pressure group opposition, it did have 
the psychological effect of focussing popular 
attention upon the problem. Congress is being 
urged to extend the provisions of The Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act to include children 
employed on farms. lt now applies only to 
production for interstate commerce. It is 
reasonable to assume that except for farmers 
who exploit their own children, those em- 
ployed by newspapers, and in certain types of 
retail outlets, child labor will decline because 
it is unprofitable, particularly in large-scale 
industry. ` This does not mean that it is harm- 


ful or undesirable for youth from fourteen to 
sixteen years old to engage in special work- 
projects of an education nature, to work on 
Saturdays or during vacation. In fact, much 
of this work under adequate safeguards iş 
highly desirable. But it does mean that the 
full time employment of youth as cheaper sub- 
stitutes for adults is not desirable. 


Compulsory Attendance and Child Labor 


Compulsory attendance and child labor laws 
are complementary, each of little use without 
the other. Yet until recent years, the teaching 
profession and lay groups interested in ex- 
tending education opportunity paid little at- 
tention to child labor laws while labor unions 
and child-study groups blithely proceeded to 
have child-labor legislation enacted with just 
as little regard for synchronizing it with 
compulsory attendance statutes. As a result 


TABLE 19 


VARIATIONS IN CHILD EMPLOYMENT, 14-17 Years 
A. Minors 14 through 17 Years of Age Employed in April 1949 * 
(Estimated) 


14 through 17 years 


14 and 15 years 


16 and 17 years 


Employed Employed 
Population 
Percent of Р |Percent of 
amber population Number | population 


Sex Employed i 
Population Number | Percent of Population 
umber | population 
Totals | 8,287,000 | 1,971,000 23.8 4,141,000 
Boys | 4,154,000 | 1,350,000 32.5 2,094,000 
Girls | 4,133,000 621,000 15.0 2,047,000 


619,000 15.0 
467,000 22.3 
152,000 74 


4,146,000 
2,060,000 
2,086,000 


1,352,000 32.6 

883,000 42.9 

469,000 22.5 
| 


* Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Series P-57, No. 82, Table 6. 


B. Minors 14 through 17 Years of Age Employed in April 1940* 


Employed (estimated) 


Sex Population Picea of 
population 
Totals 9,720,419 10.9 
4,902,896 15.9 
4,817,523 5.8 


*Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, Series Р-50, No. 14, Table 1. 


1 See U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Why Child Labor Laws?, Bulletin 96, 1948. 
* Nine states still permit children to be excused 


from school attendance if employed in agriculture. 
In 1936 these exemptions applied to twenty-one 
states. 
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Employed Minors 14-17 Years of Age, July, 1945-September, 1948 


there is still a wide gap between the two types 
of legislation. Further, child labor laws are 
administered by State Labor Departments and 
compulsory school attendance by local school 
districts with little cooperation between the 
two agencies except in larger cities. The re- 
sponsibility of integrating these two sets of 
laws belongs to the state education authority, 
while the local district must devise means for 
a better coordination of the enforcement of 
compulsory attendance and child labor laws. 

From the time that Massachusetts passed the 
first compulsory attendance act in 1852 until 
Mississippi approved the last in 1918 there 
has been a great change in the character of the 
legislation. Amendments are gradually en- 

1 The date of enactment of the first compulsory at- 
tendance laws in each state is as follows: 1852, Massa- 
chusetts; 1864, District of Columbia; 1867, Vermont; 
1871, New Hampshire, Michigan, and Washington; 
1872, Connecticut; 1873, Nevada; 1874, New York, 
Kansas, California; 1875, Maine, New Jersey; 
1876, Wyoming; 1877, Ohio; 1879, Wisconsin; 
1883, Rhode Island, Illinois, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, 
Montana; 1885, Minnesota; 1887, Nebraska, Idaho; 
1889, Colorado, Oregon; 1890, Utah; 1891, New 
Mexico; 1895, Pennsylvania; 1896, Kentucky; 1897, 
West Virginia, Indiana; 1899, Arizona; 1902, Iowa, 


larging and strengthening these statutes and 
reflect to a large extent the economic and social 
development of the individual states. Such 
laws have grown not only because of the peo- 
ple’s desire to give their children greater 
opportunities, but because the state economy 
made it possible to do so and the employment 
of immature youth was an immediate economic 
threat to the adult worker. 

Despite the fact that they have been de- 
veloped by forty-eight independent legisla- 
tures, these laws show a large degree of 
uniformity. As might be expected they may 
be divided into three classifications repre- 
senting conservative, modal, and progressive 
practice. Only four states have a maximum 
attendance age of less than sixteen years. 
These include Louisiana (7-15), Missouri and 
North Carolina (7-14), and Georgia (8-14). 
Thirty-six states and the District of Columbia 
have sixteen years as the upper compulsory age 


Maryland; 1905, Missouri, Tennessee; 1907, Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, Oklahoma; 1908, Virginia; 
1909, Arkansas; 1910, Louisiana; 1915, Alabama, 
Florida, South Carolina, Texas; 1916, Georgia; 1918, 
Mississippi. 
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limit, divided into three groups; three with six 
through sixteen years, twenty-four with seven 
through sixteen years and nine with eight 
through sixteen years.! The remaining eight 
states, representing the most advanced practice 
include two with an upper limit of seventeen 
years, and six with a con maximum of 
eighteen years. In the first group are Dela- 
ware and North Dakota (7-17); in the second 
group are Idaho, Pennsylvania, and Utah 
(8-18), Nevada and Oklahoma (7-18), and 
Ohio (6-18). Тһе advance in the span of 
compulsory attendance is in reasonable agree- 
ment with the needs of the several states. 
Legislation in this classification is fluid and 
responds quickly to a strong public opinion. 


Modifying factors. A number of modifying 
factors reduce the actual performance of com- 
pulsory laws. The inefficient district system 
of rural administration that still dominates 
more than half of the states makes full compli- 
ance with legal requirements impossible. 
Furthermore, inadequate finance not only con- 
ditions their administrative effectiveness but 
also prevents development of a complete pro- 
gram. While these statutes are uniform for 
an entire state, economic and financial differ- 
ences between sections of a state and various 
types of local districts have provided these 
laws with numerous exceptions. Interest 
groups such as farmers and the publishers of 
newspapers have also been uniformly successful 
in securing amendments or exceptions which 
result in the release of thousands of children 
from mandatory school attendance. In twenty- 
one states poverty and unreasonable distance 
from school are acceptable reasons for not 
attending and deprive thousands of children of 
education opportunity. Variations in the 
length of the school year result in greater 
differences than a casual examination of laws 
alone might indicate. 

Variations in compulsory attendance laws 
together with the minimum age for working 


1In June, 1950, the Indiana Supreme Court inter- 
reted the Indiana Compulsory School Attendance 
Lec which requires a child to attend school “between 
the ages of seven and fifteen years, inclusive," to mean 
that attendance was required only until the fifteenth 
birthday. 


permits are shown in Table 20.? The relation 
between the upper age of compulsory attend. 
ance and the minimum age for working 
permits is presented graphically in Figure 74. 
Study of this map indicates that much work is 
still needed to synchronize the two types of 
statutes. Some progress has been made by 
vesting discretionary power in the hands of 
permit-issuing authorities and by reducing 
exemptions for agricultural and domestic em- 
ployment. 
CunRENT ORGANIZATION 


Child accounting suffers from acute organ- , 
izational malnutrition in most state education 
authorities. The typical state procedure may 
be described somewhat as follows: There is no 
continuing census. Where fiscal distributions 
are made upon the basis of the school census, 
reports are received annually from the school 
districts and checked against previous reports. 
Where no financial problem is involved, little 
effort is made to maintain a meaningful state 
census except as the totals reported conven- 
tionally by the local district are tabulated into 
annual reports. Some of the states demand 
uniform registers and accounting rules, es- 
pecially where the distribution of state funds 
is on a membership or attendance basis. The 
primary purpose is not to measure the edu- 
cation service to the children of the state but 
to produce a record that may be used for fiscal 
subventions; thus the child becomes more 
important as a fiscal statistic than as a per- 
sonality. Where membership and attendance 
are not used, little attention is paid to the 
manner and accuracy with which local districts 
keep their records, State interest in child ac- 
counting is limited to securing, tabulating, 
summarizing, and publishing the annual re- 
ports required by law. 

Despite current deficiencies, however, а 
large improvement has been made in the state 
education authority's attitude toward the 
child-accounting activity if the long view is 
taken. California, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Néw York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin have been gradually placing much 
more emphasis on this activity and are making 


? See pp. 380-381. 
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some progress. The three following systems 
are typical procedures. 


lowa 


The lowa plan is adjusted to a state au- 
thority with limited powers. Census and 
transfer in this case are not administered by 
the state as a whole but by the county. The 
state authority’s responsibility is confined to 
collecting, analyzing, tabulating, and publish- 
ing reports received from local districts. 
Large improvements have been made in the 
rules governing accounting procedure. The 
success of this system depends almost entirely 
upon individual districts and upon the со- 
operativeness of county offices. The Iowa 
plan is the serious beginning of an ultimate 
state plan, not a complete procedure. 


Indiana 


The state child-accounting division in Indi- 
ana is representative of the centralized type 
of control? The enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance laws is considered a state 
responsibility, and the attendance officers 
operate under directions from the state de- 
partment except in the cities, which may 
maintain their own officers. The state pre- 
scribes child-accounting procedure, determines 
the types of records, and publishes occasional 
bulletins in which the effectiveness of enforce- 
ment and the degree of adjustment of the 
schools with respect to age-grade, placement, 
and holding power are described. 


1 Harry A. Greene and Committee, А Uniform Child 
Accounting System for the State of Iowa. Des Moines: 
Iowa State Teachers Association, 1927. 

? Blanche Merry, Child Accounting in Indiana. 
Indianapolis: Department of Public Instruction, 
Bulletin 85, 1926. 


Michigan 

The Michigan child-accounting plan was 
developed in 1924 and accepted by the state 
superintendent as the official procedure in the 


-same year) Owing to the personnel of the 


common-school districts, inadequate finance, 
and reporting limitations, the original plan 
has been considerably modified in practice,‘ 

Michigan child accounting emphasizes the 
school census, primarily because the head 
count is used as а base for a partial distribu- 
tion of state funds. The recording of regis- 
tration, membership, and attendance is uniform 
in practice, since membership is also used to 
determine state subventions. The relationship 
of the state to the local district is ‘largely 
supervisory and advisory, with the district 
forced to accept total responsibility for the 
organization and administration of its own 
child accounting. А minimum number of 
uniform state forms arc required, and urban 
districts have full authority to expand their 
record systems beyond these minimum re- 
quirements. Тһе efficiency of the Michigan 
system is definitely limited and handicapped 
by the fact that the common-school district 
still predominates and requires state relations 
with more than 5000 districts. 


3 Arthur В. Moehlman and Committee. А State 

System of Uniform Child Accounting. Lansing, 
Michigan: State Teachers Association, 1924, Bulletin 
no. 3. 
* The major plan as modified in 1928 is described 
in Michigan State System of Uniform Child Accounting. 
Lansing: State Department of Public Instruction, Bul- 
letin no. 80, 1928. Subsequent modifications, particu- 
larly for the rural districts, have made current practice 
vary somewhat from the 1928 procedure. The con- 
tinuing census, along with the reporting of transfers, 
was abolished in 1933 because of the inability to secure 
reports from the common-school districts. 
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The state education authority has a three-fold responsibility to teachers; maintaining 
an adequate supply of well educated and technically qualified teachers for the public 
schools, exercising certificatory and inspection control over non-public school teachers, 
and planning such general conditions as tenure and retirement to improve teaching, 
The actual selection and placement of teachers is a community responsibility, considered 
in Chapter 16. 

At no point in state authority organization is the functional viewpoint more essential 
than in the activities related to personnel. The general responsibilities may be divided 
into three groups: leadership in providing conditions conducive to good teaching, such 
as encouraging experiments in democratic administration in the classroom and in 
general organization, safeguarding freedom of teaching, and reporting violations to the 
people; maintaining continuing records on certification, supply and demand, teacher 
training and service, tenure appeals, placement and service, annuity records, and dis- 
bursements to retired personnel; continuing research and appraisal of conditions and 
needs and their constant popular interpretation. 


FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Supply and Demand 


Exact data on supply and demand are es- 
sential to any comprehensive planning program 
that takes into consideration all the factors 
essential to improving education and stabiliz- 
ing it as a profession. These records should 
be kept so accurately and completely up to 
date that the training agencies will be able to 
gauge their production by them and employ- 
ment agencies will have satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the number of certified teachers avail- 
able. Supply and demand records are of little 
value unless every change in teaching position 
is known to the state office within a week after 
it takes place. The procedure is simple, 
requiring only district reporting of change at 
the time of occurrence, usually the close of the 
school year. The probable annual replace- 


‘It may be difficult to carry out this procedure 
under a district system, a weakness already com- 
mented upon in Chapters 13 and 27. 
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ment for old age and other reasons may easily 
be calculated by the districts and the total 
probable demand for teachers determined for 
the certificating agency before the end of each 
academic year. The probable supply of teach- 
ers in the different certification categories 
may be reported by training agencies at 
quarterly or semester intervals. 


Certification and Service 


Every state needs complete and accurate 
personnel records which show the training, 
certification, and service history of every 
teacher and make it possible to determine the 
professional status of the teaching personnel 
at any time. The responsible agency would 
also record the legal actions of the state edu- 
cation authority concerning the type of certifi- 
cate granted in each case. Legal service 
records are essential to maintaining an ас- 
tuarially sound retirement system. In the 
past, too many service records were authenti- 
cated at retirement by having the individual 
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make an affidavit as to the service he had 
rendered. It is much easier to maintain an 
official continuing record of service. The 
process is not difficult since it requires only 
reporting separations by districts either on a 
daily basis or at the close of each school year. 


Tenure Appeals 


Tenure appeals from decisions of local 
boards of educatio may be made directly to 
the state authority and reviewed by the official 
in charge of personnel. If routed in this 
manner, appeals may be expedited so that, if 
unfavorable to the teacher, they may be 
completed in time to prevent impairing his 
civil rights through court review. 


Placement and Service 


The operation of a state placement agency 
does not mean that institutional efforts to 
place graduates should be eliminated. The 
state agency would simply act as a central 
clearinghouse in making available to employ- 
ment agencies the complete list of possible 
choices, thus saving the time used to travel 
from one agency to another and avoiding the 
use of commercial agencies to secure a wider 
range than a single institution has. The state 
agency would also provide a confidential 
means for transfer and promotion of teachers 
already in service who wish to move to an- 
other district. This idea may be further 
supplemented by professional supply bureaus 
in state education associations. The existence 
of a central state agency would make it pos- 
sible for employment agencies in other states 
to quickly find the talent desired and it would 
provide for a more extensive migration of 
teachers than is now possible with the com- 
mercial agencies. Teachers also desire an 
impartial non-institutional agency through 
which they may secure advice on professional 
problems. 


Retirement and Annuities 


Two practices have led many states to 
create tenure and annuity boards separate from 
the state authority. The lack of interest and 
leadership displayed by many of the politi- 
cally elected or appointed chief state officers, 


while the teachers were struggling for normal 
retirement benefits and job security, did not 
produce confidence among the teachers or 
aggressive interest by the state authority. As 
a result, much early tenure and retirement 
legislation provided for independent tenure 
appeal boards and boards of trustees for retire- 
ment funds. This stage has now been passed 
and these activities may be safely entrusted 
to unified professional administration within 
the state authority. While these independent 
boards may be desirable as trustees of retire- 
ment finance, the actual administration of the 
activity may be accomplished more satisfac- 
torily if made the legal responsibility of the 
state education authority. It is logically a part 
of the personnel activity and might well be ad- 
ministered by this division. Locating annuity 
records, collecting contributions, and disburs- 
ing annuity payments demand a type of record 
that is directly related to the training, certify- 
ing, and service records discussed earlier. By 
synchronizing these activities in a single per- 
sonnel division, it is possible to keep fewer 
and more accurate records than if an inde- 
pendent annuity agency duplicates them. 

Boards of trustees in charge of the custody 
and investment of these trust funds might be 
appointed in part by the state superintendent, 
subject to the approval of the state board. 
Such a board could include representatives of 
the prospective annuitants elected by the state 
education association in their annual assembly 
with finance, investment, and actuarial special- 
ists recommended for appointment by the state 
superintendent. A board of seven members, 
with overlapping terms of office, would pro- 
vide for continuous policy. 


Organization 

The operating aspect of these activities 
might be organized in the state education 
authority as the division of personnel under 
an assistant superintendent, who would also 
act as reviewing officer of tenure appeals. In 
the larger states he might be assisted by four 
directors, one in charge of each of the follow- 
ing bureaus: supply and demand, training, 
certification and service, placement and special 
service, and retirements and annuities. 
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SPECIFIC STATE PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Supply and Demand 


Ever since the War Between the States 
there has been an imbalance between supply 
and demand for teachers. There are many геа- 
sons for this imbalance, but most of it occurs 
simply because there is a lack of long range 


planning for early treatment of emerging : 


problems by the state education authority. 


Booms and inflation. Every major war has 
produced economic conditions that are more 
attractive to teachers than the generally in- 
adequate salaries they receive for the nine or 
ten month school year followed by a payless 
vacation. Even the technique of paying these 
small wages in twelve payments does not 
alter the facts. Men and women are drained 
into the armed services or receive attractive 
offers for their services in government or 
industry. The inflationary spiral starts mov- 
ing upward and teachers’ real wages are still 
further reduced. Without vision or daring 
to arrest this condition the average adminis- 
trator simply waits for things to happen. They 
do. Teacher organizations start drives for 
salary adjustments. Boards of education meet 
these early requests half-heartedly because 
they lack information, and usually two years 
pass before much is done. At the same time 


1 Pylman in studying “The Stability of the Teaching 
Profession” in 1946 among a selected group of 
Michigan teachers who completed their training in 
1920 tabulated returns from 1649 cases or 76.2 per 
cent of the total number certificated. There was no 
record that 14.6 per cent ever taught and by 1942 the 
total number still in service had diminished to 491 or 
29.8 per cent of the total. The average age of final 
Separation was only 25.25 years with marriage as the 
greatest single cause of teacher turnover. During 
this period studied “retention was low, job-constancy 
lacking, working conditions characterized by lack of 
satisfactory personal and social status, inadequate 
professional security and low financial rewards; the 
teaching profession in terms of the 1920 institutional 
product (in Michigan) is. relatively unstable." 

Jay L. Pylman, “The Stability of the Teaching Pro- 
fession.” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1946. 

2 [n 1948-49, after almost ten years of crisis, the 
elementary and secondary public school teachers’ sala- 
ries are still 30 per cent below 1938 in purchasing 
power, although the variation by states and within 
states is significantly large. 


enrollments decline in teacher training agencies 
because students who had planned to teach 
are called into government service or seek 
more lucrative specializations. 

At this point, local and state administrative 
agencies propose emergency measures, such 
as bringing retired and older married teachers 
back into service and even raising salaries, 
The problem has now reached crisis height 
and emotional recruiting &nd dynamic public 
opinion support the public schools. However, 
the crisis that has taken from five to eight 
years to develop cannot be solved overnight, 
since it requires at least four years of uni- 
versity work to produce a technically compe- 
tent but inexperienced teacher. Increased 
promotional emphasis plus the knowledge of 
higher salary rewards and greater job-security 
begin to have an effect on teacher training 
enrollments and gradually supply and demand 
are brought into reasonable balance. 


Depressions. In times of depression the 
cycle reverses itself. Business and industry 
feel the first shock while public schools and 
other governmental agencies enjoy a lag of 
approximately two years before their budgets 
are pared. Again, lack of long-range edu- 
cation and financial planning produces emer- 
gency cuts in the wrong places. All the 
newer and valuable activities and devices 
which the academic mind usually labels 
"extras," including pre-primary education, 
libraries, health and physical education, voca- 
tional activities, adult education, instruction 
aids, the school plant, and many others are 
ruthlessly reduced or eliminated. Salaries are 
badly cut, although the general administrator 
seldom suffers. Teachers are dismissed as 
services are reduced or eliminated. 

Meanwhile, teacher training agencies go 
blindly on with enrollment stimulation, al- 
though placement drops to the point where the 
placement specialist tells professional faculties 
that he can only place A and B grade teachers 
now. But marking scales are flexible and it 
is not difficult to produce teachers with those 
grades. In addition, teachers who left the 

з During the Sepe of the 1929-36 depression there 


was an oversupply of more than 200,000 new and 
experienced qualified teachers. 
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schools for more lucrative fields during the 
boom period find that the demand for their serv- 
ices has declined and they regain their interest 
in teaching. Since they have developed their 
political abilities during their extra-school life, 
they bring heavy pressures to bear on boards 
of education and superintendents. Large num- 
bers of capable technicians who are untrained 
as teachers also try to get teaching work. At 
the stage when everyone wants to teach, 
professional organizations again step into the 
breach because legal organization and adminis- 
trators generally fail to provide leadership." 
The professional groups start a counter- 
propaganda, enlist the support of organized 
parents and other civic and state leaders, and 
gradually build up a sufficiently strong public 
opinion to produce constructive change. 


Complicating factors. When the laissez-faire 
play of the supply and demand cycle is 
considered in relation to a series of other 
contributing factors, the problem becomes 
complicated. The United States has been 
faced with a declining population since before 
1930. While the post war birth rate has been 
high and its effects will be felt in the schools 
for some years, the total population is still 
moving toward a point of stabilization before 
the close of the century.? The United States 
Office of Education estimates an increase in the 
elementary (5-13) age group from 23,025,000 
in 1950 to a maximum of 27,859,000 in 1956 
after which the total will decline until it 
reaches a low of 19,922,000 in 1966. The 
estimated conventional secondary (14-17) 
population, which does not include the age- 
groups normally in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years, is estimated at 8,443,000 for 


1 The work of the National Education Association 
in 1933—34 in creating a public opinion among parents 
not only prevented further reductions in education 
services and opportunity during the 1934 legislative 
sessions but also marked the turning of the tide of 
reaction which used the depression-economy-motif as 
a shield behind which to carry on their operations. 

2 See Chapter 4, p. 42 for U.S. Bureau of Census 
population estimates. Е 

3 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46, p. 26, 
Table XVI. 


1950, increasing to a high of 13,472,000 in 
1964 and declining to 11,631,000 in 1966. 

Apart from the estimated population changes 
between 1950 and 1966, any further growth 
in public education must result from increased 
holding power, a very significant but yet un- 
explored factor; extension of services down- 
ward into pre-primary years and upward 
through the fourteenth year at community 
level; a decline in non-public school enroll- 
ment, with a proportional increase in uni- 
versities, professional and graduate schools; 
and extended adult education. The progres- 
sive reorganization of administrative structure 
in the twenty-six district states should be a 
factor in increasing education opportunity for 
rural youth and in increasing holding power, 
both of which affect teacher demand. 

Another important consideration is what 
constitutes a reasonable teaching load, the 
total amount of work under which a person 
can teach most effectively! If work-loads 
were reasonable in current urban organization, 
the number of elementary teachers would be 
at least 25 per cent larger and the number of 
secondary teachers increased at least 20 and 
possibly 25 per cent. There is at present a 
fair oversupply of secondary teachers, based 
on current work-load policies, and a large 
undersupply of well qualified elementary 
teachers. This divisional imbalance is caused 
in many districts by the position salary 
schedule which places a greater value on the 
secondary teacher. As a result, teachers 
naturally seek those places where rewards 
are greatest and social recognition highest. 
This condition could be corrected within a few 
years by changing from a position schedule 
to a preparation schedule under which ele- 
mentary-secondary work is given equal fiscal 
and organizational recognition. 

It is clear that if stare education authorities 
possessed sufficient information, they could, 
through cooperation with teachers, superin- 
tendents, teacher training agencies, and pro- 
fessional and civic organizations, provide for 
rational long-range planning that would cush- 
ion the worst shocks of boom-depression 

«М.Е.А., “Teaching Load in 1950." Research 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 1. Washington: N.E.A. 
(February, 1951). 
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supply and demand cycles and so improve 
teaching by stabilization. Neither the public 
nor the profession can afford to let the condi- 
tions of the past generation remain. 


Preparation 

The level of teacher preparation will be 
generally determined by cultural need, supply 
and demand, and the state certification stand- 
ards. Traditional administrators and boards 
of education have favored a much lower stand- 
ard of preparation for elementary than for 
secondary teachers. While elementary and 
secondary education are of relatively equal 
value, the elementary years are of the greatest 
absolute importance since success at secondary 
and advanced levels depends on the effective- 
ness of elementary teaching. It is doubtful 
whether good elementary teachers can be pro- 
duced in less than five years and certainly not 
in less than four years. Elementary teachers 
need: ! 


1. An understanding of human nature and child 
development that requires grounding in such sci- 
ences as biology and psychology. 

2. An insight into social institutions based on 
knowledge of sociological principles, with emphasis 
on family and community living. 

3. An understanding and appreciation of our free 
institutions founded on a knowledge of history. 

4. An appreciation of our cultural heritage and 
of the best being produced today in literature, music 
and art. 

5. An understanding of the role of science and 
technology in man’s continuing conquest of nature. 

6. A knowledge of the best procedures and of 
difficulties encountered in learning to read, use 
numbers, and express ideas through speech, writing 
and otherwise. 

7. A mastery of the skills of working with 


children so as to motivate their best efforts and 
develop their highest abilities. 


Despite the fundamental importance of ele- 
mentary teaching only seventeen states ге- 
quire four years of training beyond the twelfth 
ear. 

7 The preparation of 853,833 public school 
teachers in 1948 as reported by The Council of 
State Governments * shows that 59.1 per cent 
of all elementary and secondary teachers have 
four years of college or the bachelor’s degree 
and 14.4 per cent have advanced degrees. 
This level is a great improvement over 1930- 
31 when two-thirds of the public school teach- 
ers did not have the equivalent of a bachelor’s 
degree. The gross gain in preparation is 26.1 
per cent in 17 years. Higher certification 
standards and emphasis on improved training 
may eliminate the sub-marginal teacher en- 
tirely within the next fifteen years. 

Although the quantitative training has in- 
creased greatly, it is doubtful whether the 
qualitative gain has been anywhere near as 
great. About half of the teachers received 
their professional training in normal schools 
and teachers colleges under narrow curricu- 
lums in which emphasis on the mechanics of 
method was much greater than on education. 
Normal schools have produced good tech- 
nicians but not broadly educated teachers. 
The four-year teachers colleges are beginning 
to change this emphasis by devoting the 
thirteenth and fourteenth secondary years to 
general education and offering professional 
courses only at junior and senior levels. 

When the gross preparation figures are 
broken down, 51 per cent of the Iowa teach- 
ers have less than two years of college prepa- 
ration; Mississippi and South Dakota, 47.8 


! The Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School Systems, р. 68. Reproduced by permission 


of publishers. 


* TABLE 21 


Preparation ОЕ Ровис $сноог. TEACHERS, 1948 


No College 0.1-1.9 Yrs. | 2.0-2.9 Yrs. Bachelors’ Es Higher 

Preparation College College Degrees Dorset 
Number 27,426 82,853 239,382 239,382 122,968 
Percentage 3.2 9.7 28.0 44.7 14.4 


Ibid., p. 70, Table 2. Reproduced by permission of publishers. 
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per cent; North Dakota, 38.1; Nebraska, 36.3; 
Kansas, 33.5; Massachusetts, 31.5; Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Vermont, and Wyoming between 
20 and 30 per cent." Arizona, Delaware, 
Maryland, Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Okla- 
homa have fewer than 2.5 per cent, with less 
than two years of college preparation while 
only New Jersey and West Virginia do not 
have any teachers with less than two years, 
training. 

The current level of teacher preparation is 
the result of a series of closely related factors. 
As long as the demand for teachers greatly 
exceeds the supply, competition between dis- 
tricts makes it difficult to improve teacher 
preparation. When teacher supply is short 
the more prosperous districts are able to offer 
attractive salaries and working conditions, 
while the marginal and sub-marginal districts 
have little bargaining power; they can 
afford only cheap and poorly trained teachers. 
By exerting pressure on rural members of state 
legislatures, they are nearly always able to 
keep one- and two-year sub-marginal training 
centers alive (county training schools in some 
states) and to force the state education au- 
thority to “act reasonably.” Reasonableness is 
interpreted as lowering certificating standards. 
Instead of stimulating structural administra- 
tive reorganization that would eliminate mar- 
ginal and submarginal districts, they manage 
to maintain their small vested interests in eco- 
nomically incapable districts, either through 
hiring inadequately prepared teachers or 
through special state financial aid which enables 
them to manage a bare administrative exist- 
ence. 

Long periods of depression create over- 
supplies of teachers, and advances in teaching 
standards are then possible. The period from 
1930 to 1950 was the most productive in 
teacher improvement. The crisis produced by 
lack of planning for recent postwar conditions 
found every state lowering its teaching stand- 
ards. Washington went bravely ahead 
reorganizing its administrative structure into 
economically competent community districts 
which should be able to improve the general 


! Ibid., pp. 72-73. 


program and the quality of teachers within the 
next decade. 


Certification 


The first state control over preparing teach- 
ers is through certification. The licensing of 
teachers establishes a legal standard immedi- 
ately reflected in teacher training programs so 
that a secondary effect is produced on these 
agencies. The fundamental purpose of certi- 
fication is to protect both the children and the 
state against employing incompetent ог in- 
adequately trained teachers. Secondary pur- 
poses include protecting the qualified teacher 
against unfair competition and creating con- 
ditions under which the teacher in service 
finds it profitable to advance himself рго- 
fessionally. Since certification of teachers 
should be flexible and subject to change as 
new demands and increased knowledge indi- 
cate improvements, power should be granted 
by the legislature to the state education 
authority, under a broad general statute, to 
establish conditions and technical require- 
ments according to exact knowledge, thus 
providing for flexibility as well ds constant 
improvement. 

The states have already recognized this 
problem clearly. The number of state systems 
of certification increased from three in 1898 
to forty-seven in 1948. A number of states 
are demanding the same degree of competence 
in certifying teachers in non-public as in public 
schools, a tendency that represents, not so 
much a growing control over private agencies, 
as the states’ growing concern for the quality 
of the instruction provided by non-public agen- 
cies. 


Current certification levels. "The contrast 
between elementary and secondary education 
in state certification is striking. Only seven- 
teen states require a bachelor’s degree or the 
equivalent of four years of training, although 
specialists in elementary education believe it 
almost impossible to provide adequate prepara- 
tion in less than five years. ‘Thirty states 
require Jess than four years and one state stil) 


2 Ibid., Table 1, p. 70. See Table 22, p. 390. 
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permits the local district to issue certificates. 
In contrast, thirty-eight states require a bach- 
elor’s, and four states require a master’s 
degree for secondary teaching. This great 
difference between elementary and secondary 
requirements for the lowest type of certificate 
results from the traditional attitude toward 
the secondary school, and the pressures of 
universities and voluntary regional accrediting 
associations. 

Current opinion does not favor granting un- 
limited life certificates to people who have 
merely completed their institutional require- 
ments and have not proved their ability to 
teach. Even the talented teacher requires 
constant re-education, either on an institu- 
tional or self-directed basis. Teaching method- 
ologies change, and the dynamic character 
of the education process means that a teacher's 
efficiency, after six or seven years of experi- 
ence, will be seriously reduced unless supple- 
mented by extended or “refresher” training. 
It is therefore desirable to grant probationary 
certificates to beginning teachers and limited 
certificates to teachers in service, subject to 
cancellation at stated periods unless the in- 
dividual Сап show evidence of increased 
training. Teachers frequently leave the 
profession for more lucrative employment in 
business and industry. During periods of 
depression they try to return to teaching and 
are legally able to do so if they have life 


certificates. Some states have met this prob- 
lem by making all certificates invalid after а 
period of disuse unless the holder can show 
additional training to prove that his pro- 
fessional qualifications are increased by techni- 
cal attainments developed during absence. 

It is not essential for refresher training 
after the master’s degree to be in formal in- 
stitutional courses. The recent tendency in 
progressive districts is to provide noncredit 
workshops. Informal use of specialists out- 
side of university classrooms and rigidly 
organized credit courses has unusual possibili- 
ties.! Because of the unbalanced emphasis on 
research in most advanced degree programs, 
it is doubtful whether formal education beyond 
the master’s level should be recommended for 
either elementary or secondary education. 


Specialized certifications. There is also an 
increasing tendency toward specialized certifi- 
cates by which a teacher is legally qualified 
to teach in only a certain division of a school 
system and is further limited to subjects for 
which special preparation has been made. 
The purpose of the specialized certificate is to 
increase the efficiency of teaching by making 
certain that the people employed are able to 
teach in their special field: this tends to over- 
come the earlier practice of hiring a teacher 
for special reasons and then assigning him to 
a divisional or subject vacancy for which he 


TABLE 22 


MINIMUM STATE CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


College Required For 
Lowest Certificate 


и 


More than 4 years 
Bachelor's degree or 4 years 
2-3 years 

1 year or less 

No state certificate * 


Elementary High School 


—— bop 


* Massachusetts delegates certificatory power to the local school committee. 


1 The practice in many school districts of granting 
special salary increments for individual course credits 
emphasizes isolated courses and fractional learning 
instead of education. While the original purpose was 
to stimulate advanced preparation, the growth of a 
wrong concept of education is just as bad as no ad- 
vanced training. It would be more satisfactory to 


employ and pay teachers on a twelve month basis and 
provide opportunity for them to take essential ad- 
vanced work in accord with district policies; after 
meeting degree requirements in-service training could 
be given to meet the needs of the teacher and the 
school, 
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was completely unprepared. Some states de- 
mand special certificates for supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents. While cer- 
tain specializations such as elementary and 
secondary education and further sub-speciali- 
zation within a subject matter division may 
be justified, special certification for the prin- 
cipalship or the superintendency is highly 
debatable. From the functional view certifi- 
cates should be granted to teachers only in the 
interests of organizational flexibility. Careful 
analysis of education administrative activity 
makes it extremely difficult to justify com- 
partmentalizing special interests by state 
certification. This type of special license is 
required in certain states not from need but 
because administrators have been able to exert 
enough pressure on the state education au- 
thority or legislature. The state cannot afford 
to freeze any administrative specialization and 
so provide legal guarantees for special jobs or 
privileges. Certification and tenure should be 
limited to the position of teacher.? 


Non-professional certification. The state edu- 
cation authority also needs to give close 
attention to certification for non-professional 
public school personnel. Many of these ac- 
tivities are too important to child and school 
to permit the employment of unqualified 
custodians, lunchroom workers, matrons, and 
technical assistants. A certain level of edu- 
cation, physical health, and morality is re- 
quired. 


Standardization 


Voluntary accrediting agencies have con- 
tributed to the trend toward standardizing 
teacher training by their efforts to rate training 
institutions. The National Teacher Exami- 
nation contributes to the same trend by 
measuring and grading the level of competence 
achieved through training. There can be no 
quarrel with standardization in a general way 
if it deals with broad curricular content, years 
of training, and the proportion of schooling 


1 Benjamin W. Frazier, Development of State Pro- 
grams for the Certification of Teachers. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. 12, p. 145, 1938. Frazier strongly 
favors high certificate specialization. 

? See Chapters 7, 8, 21, 22. 


devoted to broad education and technical 
courses. Beyond this point standardization 
seems not only unnecessary but undesirable. 
A democratic culture should above all encour- 
age inventiveness and diversity in advanced 
education. It is not the function of teacher 
training agencies to produce robots that fit 
quietly into local school systems. The work 
of the master teacher is something more than 
can be determined by any test yet devised. 

There is as yet no means for testing ideals, 
inspiration, and the ability to meet those com- 
plex teaching problems constantly arising in 
every classroom. The artist cannot be meas- 
ured and indexed with any certainity; there is, 
indeed, some danger in the misuse of such tests. 
Sooner or later the educator begins to accept 
grades, letter ratings and test results as having 
a practical validity that he could not, on careful 
analysis, easily admit. If state accrediting 
agencies begin to use the National Teacher 
Tests extensively as a certificating instrument, 
as South Carolina now does, inexperienced 
teachers must be taught so that they can pass 
these tests. Their extensive use by state edu- 
cation authorities might easily develop an un- 
conscious but highly undesirable standardized 
teacher training pattern for the country as a 
whole. A much safer practice is for the state 
authority to accept the general recommenda- 
tions of its teacher training agencies, which 
are based on general competence, rather than 
attempt uniform testing or rigid standardiza- 
tion of course content. 


Recruitment of Teachers 


Recruiting new teachers has been almost as 
haphazard as long-range supply and demand 
planning. The laissez-faire assumption is that 
teaching should be sufficiently attractive to 
bring the required number of teachers to the 
training agencies. Others hold the opposite 
view, that high-pressure recruiting methods, 
similar to modern advertising techniques to 
sell gadgets, should be employed; they would 
build up a demand by keeping youth aware of 
the advantages of teaching without admitting 


з Edgar Dale, “The Profession of Teaching,” The 
News Letter 14:6:1-2 (March, 1949). Published by 
the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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that there might be disadvantages. A safer 
middle road is truthful information about its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages, the im- 
portance of teaching to the democratic life, and 
the creative possibilities inherent in teaching. 
Unless one has a genuine desire to teach, he 
can only be a mediocre teacher. Teachers in 
secondary schools and universities have an 
important task in fostering a desire to teach. 
Extreme care should be taken to discourage 
emotionally unstable or socially warped 
aspirants. Recruitment cannot be neglected, 
yet it should proceed continuously and by 
rational methods. 


Inbreeding and Mobility 


One of the great dangers of the forty-eight 
independent state school systems is that of 
inbreeding by reducing teacher mobility. In 
recent years state professional organizations, 
politicians, and the parents of young teachers 
have promoted the idea that public schools 
should only furnish jobs for state residents. 
In addition to professional certification, many 
States require state citizenship and residence 
and special courses in state history and school 
law as hiring prerequisites; and state teacher 
training placement bureaus, which are eager 
to place their product because placement süc- 
cess will attract more students, frown on jobs 
for outsiders. Further restrictions have been 
unconsciously placed on teacher mobility by 
state retirement plans that make it unprofitable 
for a teacher to move after building up a sub- 
stantial annuity reserve.! 


Increasing mobility. There are a number of 
possibilities for increasing inter-state teacher 
mobility. The Compact of New England 
States, New York, and New Jersey is the most 
comprehensive effort so far to develop effective 
reciprocity agreements.? Other movements 


1 John W. Lewis, “The Worm at the Core of Our 
Retirement Systems,” The Nation's Schools, 40 :4:20-21 
(October, 1947). 

John W. Lewis, “Deferred Retirement Benefits," 
School Business Affairs, 14:8:1-2, 6 (August, 1948). 

2 See T. М. Stinnett, Н. J. Bowers and Е. В. Robert, 
“Interstate Reciprocity in Teacher Certification,” The 
Journal of Teacher Education. N.E.A.: National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, 1:1:56-80 (March, 1950). 


include the Ohio Valley Association, the 
Central States Conferences and the Southern 
Association agreement. Broader interstate 
reciprocity agreements might be developed by 
the Council of Chief State School Officers with 
a new cooperative agreement on a pro quo 
basis established. Each state might agree to 
accept a proportional number of teachers 
trained in other states on matched preparation, 
Teacher training agencies might cooperate in 
establishing regional placement agencies to 
secure wider interstate distribution. People 
wanting to teach in their home state could 
easily take their preparation in other states 
and then secure certificates in the home state. 
Teacher retirement and annuity provisions 
could be made flexible enough to provide for 
fractional deferred annuities or to establish 
reciprocity with other states operating on an 
actuarial basis. Finally, provisions could be 
made for the annual exchange of teachers in 
large numbers between states. But, before 
the inbreeding becomes too firmly fixed, plan- 
ning at the national level is necessary. 


Placement 


This has usually been left to individual or 
institutional initiative, state education associ- 
ations, and commercial placement agencies. 
Opinion is still seriously divided concerning 
the state’s responsibility in this matter. Since 
the ability to place their graduates has a great 
deal to do with the number of students a 
college will have, they usually insist on keep- 
ing that responsibility for themselves. Insti- 
tutional placement agencies put more emphasis 
on locating inexperienced teachers, and there 
has been some dissatisfaction by teachers in 
service which has stimulated the commercial 
agencies and, more recently, has produced the 
professional state placement agency. The 
state will be forced in the near future to assume 
responsibility not only for certifying but also 
for placing teachers and providing a central 
bureau to which inexperienced teachers may 
turn for initial employment and through which 
experienced teachers, without cost, may be 
made aware of better positions. Placement 
represents a possible new venture for state 
education departments. It is not possible (0 
determine to what extent the partisan nature o 
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the state education authority has retarded 
recognition of the placement activity. Some 
chief state school officers consider it a danger- 
ous extension of activity in a field that may 
produce many administrative headaches, but 
this possibility does not appear to be a valid 
reason for refusing to consider and explore the 
problem. 


Rewards 


Teaching is still poorly rewarded except in 
a few isolated centers. Only nine states have 
10 per cent or more teachers receiving more 
than $4000 a year. More than half the 
teachers in eight states are paid $3000 or more 
а year? Less than 5 per cent receive salaries 
of $3000 or more in Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Vermont. 

In nine states more than one-quarter of the 
teachers receive salaries of less than $1500.* 
Most of the salaries under $1800 are paid to 
rural teachers in the independent one-room 
school districts. These districts are financially 
and instructionally incompetent and can only 
be kept alive by heavy state subsidy. They 
employ a marginal teacher who is forced to 
accept a marginal salary to teach a marginal 
program. 

There is little hope for improvement in 
salaries or quality of instruction until these 
twenty-five states reorganize their adminis- 
trative structure to provide a base for adequate 
elementary-secondary programs. 


State schedules. Until recent years the 
scheduling of teacher salaries has been con- 


1 These data are derived with the publishers’ per- 
mission from The Council of State Governments, The 
Forty-Eight State School Systems, pp. 77-84. Chicago: 
The Council of State Governments, 1949. 

The nine states included are: New York, 33.9%; 
California, 25%; Arizona, 20.8%; Michigan, 18%; 
Massachusetts, 15.1%; Indiana, 14.4%; New Jersey, 
12.3%; Connecticut, 12.0%; and Illinois, 10.5%. 

2 California, 71%; Arizona, 68.7%; Washington, 
66.2%; Rhode Island, 61.8%; Maryland, 60.7%; 
New York, 58.4%; Connecticut, 57.6%; and Massa- 
chusetts, 53.6%. 

? Mississippi, 72.9%; Kentucky, 54.29%; Arkansas, 
49.3%; Georgia, 46.6%; North Dakota, 42.7%; 
Tennessee, 37.3%; South Carolina, 37.0%; Nebraska, 
26.5%; and Alabama, 26.0%. 


sidered a community responsibility, and com- 
petition between school communities, in addi- 
tion to the stimulus furnished by professional 
organizations, produced relatively good results 
in fiscally and professionally competent school 
districts. Since 1925 there has been a distinct 
trend toward enacting state minimum salary 
laws and toward developing state statutory 
salary schedules. The first tendency has been 
fairly widespread, while the second has been 
confined to highly centralized states such as 
Delaware, North Carolina, and Louisiana, 
although New York has also enacted state 
schedules. There is a sharply divided pro- 
fessional and lay opinion concerning state- 
wide minimum salary laws. Some believe 
that the psychological effect is to make the 
minimum a maximum in popular thinking. In 
other states that suffered badly during the 
1930-1938 depression period, there is the 
contrary belief that teachers would have been 
much more poorly paid without this protection. 
The basic factor lies in the quality of education 
leadership. So long as superintendents con- 
sider themselves autocratic managers of teach- 
ers and prove their effectiveness to boards of 
education on how cheaply they can operate 
the schools, there will probably be justification 
for state minimum salary laws. However, if 
the teaching profession including adminis- 
trators is constantly alert to needs, trends, and 
the possibility of improvement through ade- 
quate interpretation, minimum laws would 
probably not be needed. 

The same arguments may be advanced for 
and against state salary schedules, although an 
additional factor enters here. When state 
aid increases to the point where the legislature 
is furnishing more than half of the support for 
local districts, there is a tendency toward 
centralizing fiscal control; this has been true 
in North Carolina, Louisiana and even New 
York. A strong governor not only dominates 
the legislature but also the state education 
authority. It is difficult to provide for all 
district differences through schedules classified 


‘National Education Association, “Analysis of 
Single Salary Schedules,” Research Bulletin, 25:3 
(October, 1947), and “Salaries and Salary Schedules 
of City-School Employees, 1948-49," Research Bulletin, 
27:2 (April, 1949). 
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by size of district. There are cultural, cli- 
matic, financial, and geographic disutilities in 
working in certain parts of many states, and 
local districts should be allowed freedom to 
meet these conditions by offering attractive 
salaries. The chief argument against state 
salary schedules is that they remove con- 
siderable control from the community and 
thus decrease community leadership responsi- 
bility. They may also freeze rewards and 
make experimentation more difficult Юг 
progressive centers. In finance especially, 
whether it be teachers’ salaries, transporta- 
tion, or the school plant, every time the state 
establishes a firm and uniform policy it in- 
creases the strong trend toward centralization 
and decreases district power. While some 
administrators and professional organizations 
believe it is easier to manipulate legislatures 
than communities, the destruction of com- 
munity responsibility to secure a quick result 
or greater ease for the administrators is a poor 
reason for increased centralization. 


Tenure 


Tenure may be defined as the legal method 
by which teachers are given security in position 
during efficient service. A rational tenure 
system is essential if public education and 
teaching are to be improved. It provides 
freedom from worry and makes teaching more 
attractive as a life career. Every member of 
the teaching profession is entitled to continuing 
tenure during efficient service, but there is no 
justification for tenure-status for administra- 
tive officers except as teachers. As executive 
officers of a board of education, superin- 
tendents are entitled to continuing tenure so 
long as they render efficient service and retain 
the confidence of the board and the community. 
When these conditions cease to prevail it is 
far better for the administrator to return to 
teaching or seek administrative work else- 
where.! 

The five types of tenure are day-to-day, 
monthly, annual, continuing, and permanent. 
Day-to-day tenure is usually enjoyed by in- 
experienced and substitute teachers in most 

1 Committee on Tenure, Tenure of School Adminis- 


trators. Washington: National Education Association, 
April, 1939. 


states in which there are no general tenure 
laws. Monthly and annual tenure frequently 
merge in practice. If annual contracts are 
issued with a thirty day mutual cancellation 
clause, they become monthly tenure in fact 
Under continuing tenure teachers are secure 
as long as they render satisfactory service, 
Standards of efficiency are determined by the 
employing district or by the state. Соп- 
tinuing tenure usually starts with a two or 
three year probationary period which is fol- 
lowed by an indeterminate contract. If, any 
time after the probationary period, the ef- 
ficiency of the teacher falls below the district 
standard, he may be returned to probationary 
status and given opportunity to improve him- 
self. At the end of a reasonable probationary 
period, usually one or two years, he may be 
returned to continuing tenure or dismissed 
from service. Under these plans the burden 
of proving inefficiency and the responsibility 
for restoring to efficient service are generally 
accepted by the board of education. Con- 
tinuing tenure has been developed in many 
progressive urban centers in the absence of a 
state tenure act in order to secure professional 
stability and security. Its development is 
evidence that specific tenure provisions have 


been found essential for improving teaching, 


efficiency and morale. 

Permanent tenure is provided under statu- 
tory enactment on a partial or state-wide 
basis. Teachers who have satisfactorily 
served a probationary period are granted 
permanent status and can be removed upon 
certain grounds only after presentation of legal 
evidence and official hearings before the local 
educational authority and a general or special 
state tenure authority, or they may seek civil 
damages in a court of law. 


Tenure factors. From the standpoint of the 
state, the purpose of tenure is to secure efficient 
service by protecting the teacher against arbi- 
trary acts of the community, the local au- 
thority, or even executive agents. From the 
standpoint of the teacher, tenure protects 
him against personal and organizational bias 
and makes continuation of employment de- 
pend on appraisal of professional service — 11 
other words, protects the teacher from ге 
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prisals for the rational exercise of his civil 
rights. From the standpoint of the people, 
teacher tenure protects children against in- 
efficient service by providing conditions under 
which efficient service is possible. Tenure 
programs must consider the interests of the 
people and the state as well as the teaching 
profession. 

Under a democratically organized and 
popularly controlled system of public educa- 
tion in which the state and community de- 
termine policy, other factors than mere teach- 
ing ability are important. Every teacher has 
three roles: first, as an individual citizen; 
second, as an agent of the state; and third, 
as a member of an organized profession. In 
practice, however, it is difficult for the peo- 
ple to separate these roles, for in the United 
States the elementary or secondary teacher is 
much more than just a teacher. He must also 
accept his responsibility as a youth leader and 
as a community agent, and the success of his 
teaching is determined in a large measure by 
the way it is interpreted and understood by the 
community. It is particularly difficult in small 
centers to disassociate the teacher as an indi- 
vidual from the teacher as an agent of the 
state and the community, and the people will 
not forego their right to select education 
agents whom they consider compatible to 
community ideals and practices. Discharge of 
teachers in small communities is just as fre- 
quently the result of social as teaching de- 
ficiencies. Intimate child-teacher relations 
make parents particularly sensitive to the 
teacher and principal. This surveillance is 
not as intense in large urban centers. If 
parent objections become serious, the offend- 
ing individual is quietly transferred to another 
attendance district and continues work under 
different conditions. Flexibility in transfer 
within large urban communities makes it 
possible to maintain continuing tenure even in 
the face of social protest. 

In states operating under general tenure 
laws, the next step is to consider the state as a 
single district so far as inter-district transfers 
are concerned. Then, when difficulties or con- 
flicts arise they could be settled without the 
publicity and community disorganization that 
now accompanies objections to certain teach- 


ers. If the entire state were recognized as a 
single transfer area, just as attendance units 
are within an urban district, it would even be 
possible to provide for continuing tenure with- 
out statutory enactment. 


Tenure practice. Statewide provisions gov- 
erning the dismissal of teachers exist in thirty- 
five states. Fourteen states report tenure laws 
that contain procedures for dismissal and in 
thirteen cases require legal proof of causes for 
dismissal. Five states have tenure laws apply- 
ing to certain sized districts. Continuing 
contracts or tenure in twenty-four states 
apply to all districts and to all certificated 
teachers. Tenure legislation varies greatly 
by states both in general approach and detail.? 


Retirement and Annuities 


Granting the right of the community and 
the state to establish maximum age-service 
limits, these rules are difficult to enforce with- 
out retirement allowances. Teachers’ salaries 
are never large, and the average educator 
reaches retirement age with only meager 
savings: efficient service requires some pro- 
vision for mandatory retirement. Retirement 
allowances for teachers may be considered as 
part of the price paid for continuing efficiency 
by renewing personnel. А certain percentage 
of teachers will become physically, mentally, 
or socially incapacitated before they retire, in 
which case, broad provisions must be made 
for retirement before the fixed separation age. 
Such retirement to maintain efficiency is a 
definite problem after age forty. 

Retirement allowances are provided in two 
ways: through joint state-individual contribu- 
tions, and through total state contributions. 
The first is the annuity plan and the second 


a straight pension. 


Retirement provisions. All states reported 
retirement plans in 1948, compared with only 
thirty-one state and territorial plans a decade 


1The Council of State Governments, The Forty- 
Eight State School Systems, Table 38, р. 211. 

2 Donald Du Shane and Committee, Critical Analysis 
of Teacher Tenure Legislation. Washington: National 
Education Association, January, 1939. 
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earlier." Arizona, New Mexico and Rhode 
Island have pension plans, but the remainder 
provide some form of annuity. Many of these 
programs are still based on the lower salaries 
of a decade or more ago and are not as valuable 
a retirement instrument as they appear on the 
surface. Unlike federal social security and 
the Railroad Retirement System, teacher an- 
nuities are subject to deductions for the federal 
income, which further reduces their potential, 


Federal social security. There has been in- 
termittent agitation for including public school 
teachers under the Federal Social Security Act. 
Both the National Education Association and 
State Retirement Fund Authorities are opposed 
on the grounds that it might hurt existing re- 
tirement provisions. They reason that state 
legislatures are not enthusiastic about con- 
tributing extensively to retirement funds; that 
if teachers are eligible for federal old age 
annuities, many states will gladly accept them 
and so limit their contributions; and that 
states may even decide to change over from 
current plans so far as new teachers are con- 
cerned. 

These arguments have the same tenor as 
corporation arguments against social security 
during 1933-34. No one knows what would 
happen if public school teachers were brought 
under federal social security, but for the 
country as a whole the result since 1935 has 
been a general increase in the purchase of 
insurance and also a large increase in special 
corporate retirement plans, many of them so 
generous, at least to executive officers, that 
they cannot afford to leave their companies. 
How much of this stimulus is an attempt to 
offset high income taxes is difficult to de- 


1 According to the United States Office of Education 
(1945-46), the total value of cash reserves and in- 
vestments of Teacher Retirement Funds as of June 30, 
1946 was $1,454,068,671. A total of $267,352,582 

` was added during the preceding year by states, dis- 
tricts, participants and from earnings on investments. 
The total disbursed during the year to annuitants and 
for expenses of operation was $127,789,297. 

2 See Е. УУ. Hubbard and M. К. Remmlein, “Will 
Congress Change Social Security?" The Nation's 
Schools, 41:20-21 (January, 1948); and J. M. Clifford, 
"Extending the Retirement Umbrella,” School Execu- 
tive, 67:83-84 (September, 1947). 


termine. Increased annuities and pensions for 
organized labor have also been part of many 
bargaining plans since 1940. 


Teacher-Training Agencies 


Colleges and universities gave little con. 
sideration to the problem of preparing teachers 
for elementary education in the carly history 
of the country; the normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges are a direct result of this neglect, 
Training teachers was accepted carly as a 
state responsibility, and in 1838 Massachusetts 
made the pioneer effort by establishing a 
training school at Lexington. The Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti was created 
by legislative act in 1849 and located in that 
city in 1852. 

Advanced institutions began to take a casual 
interest in the training of secondary-school 
teachers after 1870, and the University of 
Michigan established a chair in 1879 which 
has since developed into a school of education. 
Other universities followed, and at the turn 
of the century all state-supported and many 
voluntary institutions of advanced learning had 
established chairs in pedagogy, or departments, 
colleges, or schools of education. At first the 
universities specialized in secondary-school 
teacher training, but since 1920 the demar- 
cation has not been so clear-cut. The normal 
schools began to train high-school teachers also 
and to expand into teachers colleges, while 
some universities have established elementary 
laboratory schools for research and training 
for the pre-primary, primary, and post-pri- 
mary years. 

These special teacher-training agencies, 
comprising as they did in their early years one 
to two years of professional training after the 
twelfth year was completed, were not recog- 
nized in their true relationship to advanced 
education. Too frequently they were edu- 
cational stepchildren and denied the right to 
the prerogatives of advanced institutions. 
University indifference caused their control 
to be vested in special independent state boards. 
In some states, like Michigan, a single board 
was made responsible for all teacher-training 
institutions, while in others, like Pennsylvania, 
independent boards were developed for each 
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college. Teacher training has suffered se- 
verely from this neglect, which is reflected 
today in institutional competition and the lack 
of coordination growing out of decentralized 
control. Every state is confronted by the 
need for coordination of all public teacher- 
training agencies under a single authority to 
make unity of aim and effort economically 
possible. 

The teacher-training agency should logically 
be a part of advanced education. The need for 
improved training for elementary-school teach- 
ers does not allow a training differential be- 
tween elementary and secondary divisions. 
The improvement of teacher-training is going 
to be difficult and expensive unless this is 
recognized and control is coordinated. In- 
creasing certification is making more extensive 
demands on the general program of teacher 
preparation. Other problems facing the 
teacher-training institutions might be more 
easily solved through coordinating all institu- 
tions of advanced learning within each state. 

Improvements in teacher training programs 
should not be dictated arbitrarily by the state 
education authority, but should be developed 
cooperatively by the agencies that have a 
special interest in them, including the state, 
the teaching profession, the faculties of train- 
ing institutions, boards of education, super- 
intendents, and lay leaders. 


FREEDOM or TEACHING 


Reflecting the democratic state, the public 
schools must be classless, impartial, non- 
partisan, and non-sectarian at elementary, 
secondary, advanced, and adult levels. As an 
agent of the state, the public school teacher 
must teach so that his classroom work always 
reflects the school and its purposes. Public 
schools are not designed for presenting per- 
sonal bias, partial and false information, 
individual or group propagandas. The only 
indoctrination permitted is direct and con- 
tinuing indoctrination in the purposes and ways 
of democracy; as a self-repairing culture, 
democracy provides its own peaceful means 
for change. So long as the teacher conducts 
himself according to these fundamental poli- 


cies, he should not be penalized for any 
personal, political, economic, social, or sec- 
tarian views.! 

In times of strain individuals and groups 
tend to extremes, and the present cold war 
between the totalitarian forces of the left and 
right has caused many Americans to lose their 
sense of values. While state legislatures and 
the national Congress, through its Committee 
on un-American Activities, engage in witch- 
hunts on the left, the just as dangerous totali- 
tarianism of the right has been almost ignored. 
Fascism, nazism, phalangism,  clericalism, 
native intolerances and minority discrimina- 
tions of the right are just as dangerous to the 
democratic life as totalitarianism of the left. 

The teaching profession is divided on the 
subject. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association has 
declared for freedom of teaching but would 
not permit members of the Communist Party 
of the United States to be employed as 
teachers. This pronouncement was followed 
by the Representative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association resolution at its 
1949 meeting that 


Members of the Communist Party shall not be em- 
ployed in the American Schools. Such membership 
involves adherence to doctrines and discipline com- 
pletely inconsistent with the principles of freedom 
on which American education depends. Such mem- 
bership and the accompanying surrender of intel- 
lectual integrity render an individual unfit to dis- 
charge the duties of a teacher in this country? 


If the Educational Policies Commission and 
the Representative Assembly had applied the 
same restrictions to all forms of totalitarianism, 
which are equally dangerous, they would at 
least have been on more logical ground. 

A 1949 report of the American Association 
of University Professors declared, “So long 
as the Communist Party in the United States 


1 See American Civil Liberties Union, In the Shadow 
of Fear, p. 71, New York: American Civil Liberties 
Union, August, 1949. 

2 Educational Policies Commission, American Edu- 
cation and International Tensions. Washington: The 
National Education Association, 1949. 

? Resolution four, adopted at Boston, July 8, 1949, 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
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is a legal political party, affiliation with that 
party in and of itself should not be regarded as 
a justifiable reason for exclusion from the 
academic profession.” The university pro- 
fessors believe that if a teacher conducts him- 
self unprofessionally by using his classroom 
as a forum for communism or “if his thinking 
should show more than normal bias or be so 
uncritical as to evidence professional unfitness” 
he should be dismissed for these faults and not 
simply because ће is a communist. So long as 
the Communist party and similar organiza- 
tions are nel the legal right to exist by 
the government of the United States, it is 
dangerous to restrict the civil and economic 
rights of any member. The professors are on 
sounder pui by making their decisions 
rest on classroom bias and incompetent per- 
formance rather than on association. 

Never before in the history of American 
public education has freedom of teaching been 
so important. Its recognition and strong 
support is the grave responsibility of every 
state education authority, but during the past 
critical years there has been little if any pro- 
nouncement on the subject by chief state 
school officers. A few courageous university 
presidents and trustees, the United States 
Supreme Court, and numerous voluntary 
groups have insisted on its maintenance and 
protection.? 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Аз the country developed, teachers like 
other groups with related interests found it 
necessary to organize for improvement and 
mutual aid. Since 1930 mutual protection 
has also been one of their serious objectives.? 


1 American Association of University Professors Bul- 
letin, 35:1:57 (Spring, 1949); see also Harold 1n 
Laski, "Liberty on the American Campus," The Na- 
tion, 169:7 :149—51 and 169:8:181-82 (August 13 and 
20, 1949). 

2 Arnold J. Toynbee, the historian, expresses a 
similar point of view in “How to Turn the Tables on 
Russia," Woman's Home Companion, рр. 30-31, 92-93 
(August, 1949). See Chapters 2, 26, and 31. 

* The American Institute of Instruction was first 
organized in 1630. The National Teachers Associ- 
ation was established in 1857 when, due largely to the 
inspiration of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard and other 
New England educators, twenty-two state associations 


The National Education Association (1870) 
and its quasi-allied state education associationg 
were the principal teacher and administrator 
organizations from 1870 until the close of the 


century. 


American Federation of Teachers 


Approximately 500 Chicago teachers, prin- 
cipals and district superintendents organized 
the Chicago Teachers Club about 1895 to 
secure increased salaries.! The politically in- 
volved Chicago Board of Education decided 
to break the movement in 1897 by granting ` 
increases to administrators and refusing the 
teachers’ petition. As a result, the teachers 
withdrew from the club and formed the 
Chicago Teachers’ Federation, the first so- 
called teachers union. Leaders in this тоуе- 
ment for the betterment of teaching and 
teaching conditions were Margaret Haley and 
Catherine Coggin. Under the redoubtable 
Haley-Coggin combination the С chicago Feder- 
ation of Teachers decided to attack the validity 
of thirteen years of non-assessment of capital 
stock of many public utilities. This struggle 
also disclosed the fact that both The Chicago 
Tribune and The Daily News were profiting 
from property on school land. The corpora- 
tions naturally fought back at the legislative 
level and tried to destroy the teachers pension 
system. Asa result of the utilities-newspaper- 
board of education combination, the teachers 
needed allies, and not finding them in their 
own administrator-controlled organization, 
they joined the American Federation of Labor 
in 1908, just three months after the San 
Antonio, Texas teachers club, also organized 
against the arbitrary autocracy of school 
board and superintendent. There was na- 
tional discussion of this move because in 1908 


for professional improvement had already been or- 
quet The National Educational Association grew 
rom the National Teachers Association in 1870, 
bringing into one organization the older NTA, the 
normal department and the superintendents’ depart- 
ment. According to Sterling Spero, Government as 
Employer, pp. 296-97, New York: Remsen Press, 
1948, the object was to "improve the mind of the in- 
dividual teacher in conformity with the ideas of the 
controlling authorities.” p 

* David S. Ricker, “The School Teacher Unionized, 
Educational Review, Vol. 30, p. 352. (November, 
1905.) 
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few superintendents believed that labor had 
the right to organize, let alone teachers. Even 
today there is no realistic teaching of labor 
economics in the secondary schools of the 
country. 


Current Organizations 


The current professional organizations may 
be classified as follows: the majority of teach- 
ers and administrators at state and national 
levels belong to the National Education Asso- 
ciation and its numerous affiliated depart- 
ments, the most powerful and dominant of 
which, even to the extent of overshadowing 
the parent organization, is the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers and the СЛ. 
affiliate account for probably five per cent 
of the total membership, but these organiza- 
tions are confined generally to large industrial 
centers and the satellite communities where 
labor can offer them some protection. 


A.A.U.P. While the A.F.T. and the 
N.E.A. include elementary, secondary, and 
university teachers, the latter are organized 
principally in the American Association of 
University Professors, a professional group 
designed to protect freedom of teaching, to 
prevent unjust discharge from service by auto- 
cratic presidents or boards of trustees and, in 
a very mild academic way, to improve pro- 
fessional economic status. lt is decidedly an 
interest group and not a pressure group, or 
lobby, but it has unusual power through its 
effect on public opinion. 


American Vocational Association. Since the 
advent of federally supported vocational edu- 
cation, the American Vocational Association, 
primarily a pressure group to maintain and in- 
crease federal vocational appropriations, has 
been organized independent of all other or- 
ganizations. For all practical purposes mem- 
bership is mandatory for all vocational teach- 
ers. It generally operates as an indirect 


1 The American Vocational Association was studied 
by the President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
(1936-38) when the entire field of federal aid to 
education was studied. For Senate discussion see 75th 
Congress, Congressional Record, Senate June 28, 


lobby by using chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers, and agricultural groups to push 
its objectives. 

Another independent subject interest group 
is that of the health and physical education 
teachers, which is primarily an interest rather 
than a pressure group. 


Association of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. This organization is dominated by 
the presidents of land grant colleges and is 
potent as a quiet pressure group at congres- 
sional level for protecting and extending 
federal appropriations. Recently the teachers 
colleges have also formed their own group, 
again composed chiefly of heads of teacher 
training agencies, for mutual exchange of 
views and for safeguarding and advancing these 
institutional interests. 


American Council on Education. The Amer- 
ican Council on Education is a federation of 
many professional groups, organizations and 
interests. In recent years control of this 
organization has passed to the private school 
organizations. Although a number of public 
agencies also hold memberships, it is more 
representative of private than broad public in- 
terests. During World Wars I and II it was 
chiefly a clearing house between the educa- 
tion interests and the government. 


Interest groups. There are many purely in- 
terest groups in education including the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the National Research Council, the 
Social Science Research Council, the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and others 
too numerous to mention. 


Teaching as a Profession й 


With the exception of the scientific associ- 
ations, the A.A.U.P., and certain administra- 
tive organizations, members are generally re- 
cruited on a pressure basis. Both the state 
associations and the National Education 
Association depend primarily on the cooper- 
1937. Washington: U.S. Пери of Printing, 
1937, pt. 6, р. 6403 or John Dale Russell and Азвос!- 


ates, Vocational Education, (Г he Advisory Committee 
on Education) Staff Study No. 8, pp. 21-23. 
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ation of local administrators for members; 
every year the “100% Membership" slo- 
gans appear and administrators discuss the 
values of membership. In some districts, 
teachers who do not join are penalized several 
days’ pay when state meetings are in progress. 
In other places, membership in the A.F.T. is 
not frowned upon as a second affiliation.! 
More enlightened and progressive superin- 
tendents take the view that professional 
membership is a personal matter and not the 
concern of principal, superintendent or board 
of education. With the exception of a few 
learned societies and the A.A.U.P., member- 
ship applications are not studied for profes- 
sional qualifications, nor are members, unlike 
the American Medical Association or Ameri- 
can Bar Association, ever expelled for unpro- 
fessional conduct. The so-called professional 
ethics are largely an administrative product 
and have not been built by the teaching pro- 
fession itself. 

1 As late as 1940, members of the A.F.T. were dis- 
criminated against with respect to promotions in 
many urban systems. 


In recent years, most professional teacher 
organizations have become strong Pressure 
groups, discarding their skills as impartial 
teachers to create public opinion for better 
education; in imitation of the conventional 
pressure-lobbies they threaten political re. 
prisal through bloc voting within the States, 
While no one would question the right of 
teacher organizations to organize and proceed 
as they desire, public education and the teach- 


-er’s moral and economic position might be 


more quickly improved if they extended their 
teaching ability to the adult population as 
interpretative effort. While teachers are un- 
doubtedly justified in secking their economic 
advancement, it is debatable whether the 
teaching profession can be improved on this 
basis alone. In the long run the economic and 
social status of teachers depends on improve- 
ments in administrative Structure, program, 
quio of personnel, democratic organization 
rom the board of education to the classroom, 
freedom of teaching and a strong public opin- 
ion. 
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The State: School Plant 


While the school plant is usually considered a community problem, developments 
within the past two decades have also created a state responsibility that cannot be 
overlooked or minimized. The school plant problem, although large by itself, cannot 
be isolated except for study purposes. The school plant has no meaning apart from the 


instruction policies it translates into practice. 


The extent of instruction, the quality 


of instruction and the degree to which equality of education opportunity is desired all 
combine to affect administrative structural organization ? and the other problems of 


school plant administration. 


Tue GENERAL PROBLEM 


Community Relationships 


There are two points of view on state and 
community relationships to the school plant. 
Those favoring a highly centralized and power- 
ful state education authority believe that the 
only efficient administration has the state 
authority determine the character, form, and 
rate of reorganization, because under this 
narrow method local vision, community inertia, 
and rural-urban conflicts may be overcome by 
sweeping action with only a brief struggle. 
The reasoning underlying this attitude is that 
education is a function of the state, and that all 
community administrative authority is purely 
a delegation. Since the state will be obliged 
to contribute heavily to the cost of adminis- 
trative reorganization and operation, it should 
have a large share in determining the methods 
of change. 

The functional view holds that traditional 
American practice, where the state acts as а 
general planner, appraiser, interpreter, and 
leader while the community is responsible for 
executing the education plan, has many funda- 
mental values that should be carefully pre- 
served even under conditions demanding 


1 See Chapter 17, “The Executive Activity: School 
Plant." 
1 See Chapter 10. 
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radical changes in the technical character of 
the administrative district. The functional 
view assumes that the democratic process will 
work if the people are well enough educated 
to the needs growing out of radically changed 
land use and transportational changes; and it 
assumes that community recognition of need 
and willingness to make changes will ulti- 
mately produce more capable local administra- 
tion. The improvement of local competence 
is basic for the ultimate success of the demo- 
cratic method. While a decentralized pro- 
cedure depending on leadership and education 
will require more time, it will prove more 
valuable over a long period. Under this pro- 
cedure the state authority is still responsible 
for studying need and forming a general flexi- 
ble plan.. The difference lies only in the 
method of making the plan operative. 


Structural Reorganization 


Present administrative structure and re- 
organizational needs were fully considered in 
Chapter 10. The problem is reintroduced 
here in consideration of the total problem 
from the standpoint of the state. Until this 
basic reorganizational problem is solved by 
the majority of states still operating under 
the district system, it will be exceedingly 
difficult and of doubtful economy to proceed 
with any permanent equalization plans. The 
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exact form of administrative organization 
should be determined by the terrain, the 
density of population, the economy of each 
state and the wishes of the people. Whether 
the county or the community finally becomes 
the responsible local administrative authority 
will depend upon local tradition and current 
conditions. As long as the fundamental char- 
acter of a modern school district is given due 
consideration, the name given the administra- 
tive area, whether independent or administra- 
tively coterminous with the county, is a 
secondary factor. The results will probably 
be best if county political lines are ignored and 
the school district is established around natural 
concentrations of population and logical com- 
munity social and economic interests, with due 
regard to the school’s value as a means of 
developing understanding between urban and 
rural interests. 

The second problem is the method by which 
these structural changes should be made. Ac- 
cording to the democratic or decentralized 
plan, the responsibility of the state authority 
should normally be limited to research in the 
forms of reorganization, formation of a flexible 
general plan, translation of this proposed plan 
into permissive statutory form, and provisions 
of sufficient rewards to make change аг- 
tractive. A state may stimulate the process of 
administrative reorganization by offering suit- 

° able inducements in building aids, transpor- 
tation, and operating finance. This will give 
the state a greater direct interest in reorgani- 
zation practices, but it is possible, although not 
necessarily easy, for this increased interest to 
be exercised without destroying community 
initiative or independence. "When state or 
federal aid is offered, the temptation to ac- 
company it with central administrative con- 
trols is great, partly because it is easier апа 
quicker to proceed autocratically than by the 
more indirect method of providing leadership 
and long range plans based on research and 
appraisal. 


Physical Facilities 


The acts of reorganization create demands 
for increased and improved physical facilities. 
Larger sites must be purchased, buildings 
must be educationally and technically designed, 


financed, and constructed. Since buildings 
represent large outlays of money and are ex- 
pected to serve for at least half a century, it ig 
important to make as few mistakes as possible 
in determining needs and locating buildings, 
Planning school building needs and locations 
and preparing an education plan is highly 
technical; few administrators have even a 
reasonable understanding or control of it. 
"Technical problems require capable School 
plant planning specialists. Knowing the possi- 
bilities of mistakes and the danger of wasting 
money, state department school plant special- 
ists often overlook the deeper value of edu- 
cating community personnel to these problems 
and prefer to administer the program of 
reorganization directly. However, the state 
authority, in outlining general plans for im- 
provement, should permit the communities to 
make their own plans, subject to review, and 
according to the method best suited to each 
district. The community may call on the 
state authority for advice and technical serv- 
ices, or it may employ specialists from institu- 
tions of advanced learning or independent con- 
sultants, but the responsibility for making the 
plans and general decisions should remain with 
the community. Only in this manner can 
community competence be improved. 

The state authority probably should not 
exercise inspectorial control during construc- 
tion. The school community should be com- 
pletely responsible for executing its construc- 
tional problems with the state authority 
rendering service only upon call. ТЕ the 
people realize the importance of continuing 
inspection, they will provide for it under com- 
munity direction. The cost may also be 
prohibitive; if the state authority assumed full 
responsibility for inspection and provided full- 
time building inspectors, the cost would be 
approximately three per cent of the total 
construction program. 


Cooperation 


Since the state education authority is inter- 
ested primarily in instruction efficiency and 
the degree of health and physical safety pro- 
vided for children and teachers, the type of 
construction, save as it affects both these 
factors, may be left to the community. Many 
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states have adequately provided for safety in 
construction and operation through continuing 
inspection and appraisal of fire, health, and 
other hazards. Even in a highly centralized 
state education authority there is no reason 
why existing inspection agencies cannot be 
used to perform the services for school build- 
ings. In addition to spreading responsibility 
between several agencies, it is a more eco- 
nomical procedure in so far as it permits the 
state authority to operate its building division 
with a smaller technical staff than would 
otherwise be required. Some states provide 
for this type of inter-departmental coordina- 
tion by law, while others effect it through 
voluntary cooperation. 

It is also desirable for the school plant di- 
vision of the state education authority to co- 
operate closely with the state planning com- 
mission, the departments of land use and 
conservation, and other agencies involved in 
business or agriculture, so that all facts and 
trends may be given consideration in the 
reconstruction of school districts and location 
of buildings. The greater the cooperation 
between the school plant division and other 
state agencies, the more efficient the service to 
the community will be. 


Financing 

Supplying school buildings has been con- 
sidered a district obligation ever since the first 
schoolhouse was erected in Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. This tradition has developed a 
strength that retards the financing of the total 
education program. Since capital improve- 
ment is considered a district responsibility, it 
is practically impossible, because of the large 
sums required periodically for school plants, 
to meet capital needs; with a few notable 
exceptions, the general practice has been ex- 
tensive borrowing. The total indebtedness 
(1948) of school districts was $2,606,566,000.! 


1 Total school debt for 1932, $3,121,538,276; 1934, 
$3,020,511,250; and 1936, $3,043,125,380. The pro- 
gressive reduction of debt since 1932 and the conse- 
quent decline in payments for debt service are not due 
to a change in methods of financing capital improve- 
ment and extension, but are the effect of the depression 
and the war in retarding public school construction. 


See Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 


The total 1948 payments for retiring the 
principal of all types of outstanding loans 
amounted to $205,096,000, and sinking fund 
payments amounted to $16,254,000, to which 
must be added $76,331,000 for interest, mak- 
ing a grand total of $297,681,000 for interest 
and debt service. Under the conventional pro- 
cedure for financing school plants the final 
cost to the community in the past has averaged 
slightly more than two dollars for every dol- 
lar’s worth of building. The prevailing low 
interest rates since 1935 have made refunding 
possible at a much lower rate and have per- 
mitted the issuance of new low-interest bonds. 
Even under these favorable conditions the cost 
will be approximately $1.50 over a period 
of twenty-five years. The people and even 
boards of education seldom realize the high 
cost of borrowing because only the initial 
outlay receives full publicity, while the in- 
creases in total cost are simply considered as 
debt obligations without analysis. 

Since debt service is a primary legal obliga- 
tion on school revenue in most states, it is a 
double liability; first, because of the increase 
in building costs; and second, because it af- 
fects the instruction program most adversely 
during depressions. Under current fiscal prac- 
tice public school revenue has been heavily 
restricted during depression periods. The 
legal nature of debt service makes it necessary 
to meet these obligations first. They must 
be met during periods of low income, thus 
further restricting the much more important 
instruction services. While a certain propor- 
tion of debt may be sound procedure in com- 
mercial ventures where income from expand- 
ing business may carry this burden under 
accelerated growth conditions, the situation 
in public finance is different. Social activities 
provided cooperatively by the community do 
not produce an income or a money profit: 
they must be financed through taxation. 
Hence, any additional charge against a public 
activity is an added burden upon the taxpayer. 
Increasing the cost of publicly owned build- 
ings by borrowing for construction is not an 
economical procedure even in periods when 


Statistics of State School Systems 1945-46. Table 34, 


р. 79. 
2 Ibid., 1947-48, Table 30, p. 86. 
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low interest rates prevail. Local districts 
cannot be blamed for these conditions. School 
plants must be provided, and if the com- 
munity’s resources are not sufficient, recourse 
is normally made to borrowing. 

The only way to change this expensive 
borrowing practice is to change the present 
assumption and legal practice, except in 
eighteen states, that school plants must be 
financed by the local district. The use of a 
larger unit for financing will eliminate the 
need for borrowing. If the state is considered 
the financing unit for capital improvement, it 
would be possible to provide for all capital 
needs from current taxation, thus reducing 
the total amount of building costs consider- 
ably. Ifa total annual school plant program 
of $12,000,000 is assumed for a given state, 
it might be distributed between approximately 
thirty districts, ranging from $50,000 to 
$5,000,000, depending upon the size of the 
district. It is doubtful whether any local unit 
could provide for these capital needs without 
borrowing. If the state furnished the entire 
amount, it could do so out of current revenue, 
considering this amount as part of a total 
program of state aid to education. 

The total school plant needs for extending, 
replacing and improving existing facilities for 
the country as a whole have been estimated as 
$7,595,129,000 at 1948 construction costs for 
the next five years, or at the rate of $1,519,- 
025,800 annually." Construction needs vary 
from one and one-quarter billion dollars in 
California and New York to as low as 
$3,000,000 for North Dakota. This high 
requirement for elementary and secondary 
schools is due to the inability to finance con- 
struction during the depression and to legal 
restrictions on building during the war. 
Normally, the annual public school com- 
munity capital demands are approximately half 
a billion dollars. If this amount is raised by 
borrowing, it will continue to be reflected in 
an increase in total debt and a corresponding 
increase in the annual debt service payments, 
thus increasing the difficulties of operation 
over the long term. However, if the states 
furnished the amount necessary for school 


1The Council of State Governments, The Forty- 
Eight State School Systems, p. 212, Table 39. 


plant programs from current taxes, it would be 
possible to gradually reduce the annual pay- 
ments for debt service until they disappear 
completely at the end of twenty years, except 
for repayment of short-term loans made neces- 
sary by the lack of synchronization between 
the tax and academic years. 

Whether the state should assume full Te- 
sponsibility for capital financing depends upon 
the point of view. Some educators believe 
that the state should support the districts 
capable of raising extra sums for capital im- 
provement; in other words, they would apply 
the principle of equalization to capital as well 
as current expense. Others hold that this 
is a proper field for federal subventions either 
on a fifty-fifty basis or in total. The present 
need for more than a billion dollars each year 
might be spread among local, state, and federal 
governments, or it might be provided by 
either state or federal government if it is 
understood that the purpose is to eliminate 
expensive long-term borrowing by the local 
district. 

The legally authorized methods of financing 
school construction have improved consider- 
ably during the past decade. Twenty-five 
States now permit special local tax levies for 
partial pay-as-you-go plans and nineteen states 
provide state aid funds of various types, but 
all states still permit the district sale of bonds 
for financing construction While these 
initial changes in official attitude may be 
noted, state subventions for school plant con- 
structions are not yet adequate to provide 
much more than a modicum of relief except 
for wealthier districts. Neither has. there 
been sufficient fiscal encouragement for much 
needed administrative structural reorganiza- 
tion. 


State-Federal Grants 


Changes in the methods of financing school 
plant construction on a permanent basis and 
during emergency periods have raised a series 
of problems about the relation of the state 
to the administration of federal, federal-state, 
and state subventions. During the emergency 
period (1933-1938) the federal Works Prog- 


2 Ibid., p. 214, Table 41. 
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ress and Public Works Administrations 
maintained direct relations with the local 
school districts in which the state generally 
played only a minor part. Where state law 
provided for the approval of plans and speci- 
fications this practice was continued, but the 
federal grant was made directly to the district 
without the intervention of the state. In 
several instances the federal authority granted 
approval and direct grants-in-aid to projects 
that had been specifically disapproved by the 
state authority because of poor placement, lack 
of future need, and so on, but this practice 
was the exception rather than the rule. 
Federal inspectors exercised a direct super- 
vision over construction, and the P.W.A. 
provided for a strict auditing of construction 
accounts during the progress of the work. 
During World War II the federal govern- 
ment practically eliminated all school building 
except of the emergency type in communities 
whose populations were greatly increased by 
war production demands and in those com- 
munities where new plants were erected. 
These were chiefly federal projects over 
which the district had little if anything to say. 
They were often temporary in nature and 
soon outlived their usefulness. During and 
since the war the federal Public Works Ad- 
ministration has made loans and grants di- 
rectly to school districts to prepare building 
plans and specifications. The federal authority 
has exercised very reasonable controls in the 
majority of these cases. If the federal govern- 
ment contributes actively to the capital im- 
provement of the school plant on a permanent 
basis, it will be necessary to administer these 
grants through the state education authority 
to prevent poor placement, unnecessary and 
inadequate construction, and waste of money.! 
The chief state school officers have right- 
fully expressed strong opposition to direct 


1 This need was recognized by the President's Ad- 
visory Committee in its recommendation for federal 
subventions for buildings to stimulate structural re- 
organization. After studying emergency federal prac- 
tices carefully, the Advisory Committee concluded 
that all construction grants should be reviewed by the 
state authority subject to further extensive review by 
the United States Office of Education. These recom- 
mendations may be found in pages 202-203 of the 
Report of the Committee. 


federal relations with individual school dis- 
tricts which by-pass state responsibility, a 
practice developed during World War I. 
Where these interventions have taken place 
there has been not only unnecessary federal 
interference with local policies and procedures, 
but in some instances federal requirements 
have actually contravened state policies. 

Another problem in federal school plant aid 
is the position of the United States Office of 
Education. In the past, except for minor 
suggestions, the Office of Education has been 
given little consideration by other federal 
agencies working with schools. Recommen- 
dations have been made by various agencies 
since the report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education. There is some 
merit in having all requests for school plant 
aid pass from the State Education Authority 
to the Office of Education as a general clear- 
ing house, but there is no reason for assuming 
that this office or any federal agency is as 
able to determine need as the state authority. 
It is much more reasonable, and safer so far as 
federal controls are concerned, that each state 
should be considered competent to determine 
education needs and to audit construction costs 
where federal aids are concerned. To give 
the United States Office of Education the right 
to determine state need would extend to the 
school plant the same undesirable bureaucratic 
supervision now exercised over vocational 
education under the Smith-Hughes, George- 
Deen, and George-Barden Acts. Either the 
Office of Education or Public Works Ad- 
ministration could be authorized to make a 
post-construction audit to determine the actual 
use of funds. 


STUDENT TRANSPORTATION 


During the past decade the cost of student 
transportation has grown so rapidly that in 
1945-46 the public schools spent $129,756,375 
for it? Twenty-four states reported capital 
expenditures for new buses of $9,852,073. 
Twenty-one per cent of all students enrolled, 
5.056,966 children, were transported to and 

? Federal Security Agency, Statistics of State School 


Systems, 1945-46, p. 68, Table 27. 
3 Ibid, р. 72, Table 29. 
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from school every day during 1948.1 Since 
more than half of the students ultimately en- 
rolled will be in the rural and rural non-farm 
category, a continuation of current transpor- 
tation policies together with progressive re- 
organization of submarginal school districts 
in twenty-five states will probably result in an- 
nual expenditures of more than $250,000,000. 
Currently, transportation expenditures already 
exceed by more than $28,000,000 the total 
amount spent on upkeep of the school plant 
and promise to cost as much as its operation 
(now $270,280,008). The average per capita 
cost for current expense, interest and capital 
outlay is $144.62, of which transportation 
accounts for 17.6 per cent. 


State Policies 


According to the 1948 survey of the Council 
of State Governments: ? 


State policies relating to transportation are still 
far from uniform. Some states require that all chil- 
dren who live more than a certain distance from a 
school (usually two or three miles) be transported 
at public expense or that other satisfactory provi- 
sions be made for educating such children. Other 
states leave this matter entirely to local systems. 
Some states provide specific financial assistance for 
transportation; others provide general funds, some 
of which may be used for transportation; still others 
make no provision either directly or indirectly for 
state financial assistance for transportation. Some 
states specify that state funds can be used only for 
transporting children who live beyond certain dis- 
tances from the nearest appropriate school, while 
other states permit funds to be used for transport- 
ing any children the local system may desire to 
transport. Although considerable progress has 
been made in developing sound policies among the 
states for certain phases of transportation, still 
rther attention needs to be given to this problem. 


‘portation and Reorganization 


Schol transportation is so intimate a part 
of instrition policy, administrative structural 
reorganization, and school plant that it cannot 
be isolated asaq independent activity. Trans- 
portation also plays an increasing part in slowly 


п: (1943-44) $107,754,487 or 


1 Cost of transportati 
6), $129,756,374 or $25.66 


$23.96 per child; (1945 
per child. Ibid, р. 10. 
2 The Forty-Eight State Sc. Tes Systems, pp. 101-106. 
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developing travel education. In addition, 
transportation has rapidly grown into a strong 
vested interest, somewhat similar to the ath- 
letic championship cult. Any activity that 
spends as much money annually as public 
school transportation does, cannot escape the 
pressures of business interests so heavily 
concerned. Automobile manufacturers, oil 
and tire interests, repair garages and not the 
least, the entrance of spoils politics to get jobs 
for drivers and other personnel cannot be ig- 
nored. This activity has grown to such 
economic importance that appropriations can 
even be maintained during depression periods 
when instruction, the supreme purpose of the 

schools, is subjected to severe restrictions. 
"Transportation is the crux of any structural 
reorganization program. Just as soon as a 
central elementary-secondary school is estab- 
lished, every child living more than two or 
three miles from school gets a ride. In many 
states the promotion of the central school and 
the transportation of elementary and second- 
ary children has caused considerable opposition 
to structural reorganization. Whether it is 
actually physically harmful for children of 
pre-primary and primary age to spend so 
much time daily in buses cannot be stated, 
since no medical research has been attempted. 
But many rural mothers believe it is not good, 
and regardless of actual facts, this strong 
maternal opinion cannot be ignored. . From 
the sociological view, it is much more de- 
sirable to maintain neighborhood schools for 
pre-primary, primary, or post-primary groups 
within reasonable walking distance or to 
which they can be transported by parents 
during inclement weather. So long as the 
larger district has control of the instruction 
program, selection of teachers, and the extent 
of organization, there is nothing educationally 
unsound in providing elementary neighborhood 
centers and transporting only children of 
secondary school age? If organization and 
,' The Michigan Public Education Study Commis- 
sion recommended that: ©“... school districts should 
be so organized that if transportation is provided, no 
child of elem, school age should be on a school 
bus more ree im (30) minutes, and that no 
‘students should be on a bus more 


than 45 minutes.” The |, ic Edu- 
cation in Michigan, р. 252. bak eae ee 


teaching are democratically administered and 
if instruction 15 adjusted to the physical, 
mental, social, emotional, and ethical needs 
of the child, the mania for size in elementary 
school plant will no longer prevail. 
Three-year units in the better one or two 
room buildings might be helpful at pre-primary 
and primary levels provided at least twenty 
children could be collected at these rural 
neighborhood centers. It is entirely possible 
and highly desirable in community school dis- 
tricts to practically eliminate transportation 
for elementary children, at least below the 
fourth year. In many community districts, 
especially those with well populated outlying 
areas, it is possible by proper spacing of еје- 
mentary lower secondary schools (1-10) to 
eliminate the need for transportation through 
the tenth year, thus reserving this expensive 
activity for the upper years of secondary 
education. Urban children in the lower 
secondary grades have managed to get to 
school, one or two miles, without special 
- transportation. 

There are many other pressing problems 
that can only be solved by research at state 
level. One of these is centralized purchasing 
of buses, parts, tires, oil, and gasoline. The 
question of the extent and method of state 
support requires extensive study, so that what- 
ever state aid is granted can be equalized 
according to ability and not what economic or 
professional lobbies advocate. Reasonable 
progress has been made in standardizing buses 
and also in safety, although the variations in 
safety requirements and personnel qualifica- 
tions are great. Based on current and probable 
future expenditures alone, the problem of 
public school transportation needs careful re- 
search and study before it gets out of hand and 
determines the school program instead of de- 
pending on it. 


DESIRABLE STATE ORGANIZATION 


'The close integration at state level of ad- 
ministrative structural reorganization pro- 
grams, the school plant, and transportation 
activities was advocated earlier.” Such inte- 
gration would maintain unity of aim and effort 


1 See Chapter 25. 
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and eliminate the frequent practice of inde- 
pendent divisions each pursuing independent 
and sometimes divergent policies in advising 
local districts. This unity may be secured if 
the state authority is functionally organized 
with instruction policies dominant and perme- 
ating the entire organization. 

Normally the operating phase of adminis- 
trative structure, school plant, and transpor- 
tation would have a general planning division 
where all three activities would be logically 
integrated. The responsibility of the planning 
division would be to stimulate the local district 
to study its needs and the possible structural, 
plant, and transportation improvements that 
might be effected; to gather all possible in- 
formation from other state agencies that would 
have a direct bearing upon these problems; 
and to review community plans. This di- 
vision would also be responsible for furnishing 
planning aid and advice to local districts and 
informing them where such advice might be 
secured.. In general, the state should not 
undertake to conduct outside surveys for local 
districts but should stimulate the local au- 
thority to study its own problems. 

The school plant division would be respon- 
sible for reviewing the location of proposed 
plans and their suitability to the education 
program. Review of specifications should 
relate to education needs; general structural 
specifications are the responsibility of the 
general state ог urban building inspection 
bureaus. Where no such state authority 
exists, it may be desirable for the school plant 
to make the complete review. 

The recommendation that the state educa- 
tion authority confine its school plant activities 
to those areas which are distinctly educational 
in character, while cooperating fully with plan- 
ning, safety, construction inspection, land use, 
and conservation authorities, simplifies the 
state organization considerably. The per- 
sonnel requirements will vary with states; 
in the smaller or thinly populated states, it 
might be possible to provide all service through 
a single director of buildings, while in the 
larger or more heavily populated states it 
might require from three to six individuals, 
supplemented by a larger number of tech- 
nicians and clerks. The school plant division 
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should be organized as a staff activity directed 
by an assistant superintendent, and it should 
be equal in rank to other staff divisions. 


State Services 


Thirty-two state education authorities now 
have school plant services varying from one- 
quarter (Illinois and Vermont) to five (Penn- 
sylvania) and six (New York) full-time staff 
members. Sixteen states make no provision 
for school plant services in any form. 

Responsibility for surveys or studies rests 
with the state education authority in rwenty- 
eight states and with the Reorganization Com- 
missions in Illinois, North Dakota, and 
Wyoming, where active plans for adminis- 
trative structural reform are under way. Six 
states (Alabama, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Vermont) actually prepare school 
building plans. Twelve state authorities are 
responsible for approval of plans. 


Current SCHOOL PLANT CONDITIONS 


The 1948 reported value of all public 
property used for public school purposes was 
$9,212,746 for land, buildings, and equip- 
ment? The plant investment per-pupil was 
$441. The highest per capita outlay ranged 
from $841 for New York to $121 for Ala- 
bama. Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Illinois, Nevada, and the 
District of Columbia reported a per capita 
outlay above $600 while five states, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee, reported less than $200. Arkansas 
was only two dollars higher. 

Although the reported total looks impres- 
sive, it becomes much less so when broken 
down by construction age. Twenty-eight per 
cent of urban school buildings, admittedly 


1 The Council of State Governments, The Forty- 
Eight State School Systems, р. 219, Table 44. 

? Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1947-48, р. 90, 
Table 32. 

*Low per capita plant investments in southern 
states are due to two causes: (1) the submarginal 
Negro and rural white schools and (2) climatic factors 
which have always made it possible to build satis- 
factory schools at a much lower cost than in the 
northern states. 


much superior to village and rural schools as 
a group, were built before 1900, and fifty- 
seven per cent between 1900 and 1929. The 
effective life of a school building is estimated 
as fifty years. 

Apart from new school plant facilities to 
meet increased service demands on public edu- 
cation, there is the ever-present question of 
instruction and structural obsolescence. It is 
difficult to fit enriched and flexible elementary 
and secondary instruction programs into old 
inflexible buildings that lack specialized facili- 
ties. Because of the methods of old building 
construction it is just as difficult to provide 
adequate lighting, heating, and sanitary and 
fire resistant conditions, except at a cost dis- 
proportionate with the results. According to 
a survey by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association * in 1523 
cities and including 14,510 school buildings, 
15 per cent of all urban children are housed in 
buildings erected before 1900, and 60 per cent 
in schools built before 1930. 


Overcrowded Buildings 


Eighteen per cent of all children are in over- 
crowded buildings and 22 per cent in crowded 
schools. Almost three-quarters of the children 
in crowded buildings were of elementary age. 
City schools are carrying an overload of 31 
percent. In addition, many students, of whom 
three-quarters are generally in the elementary 
group, are housed in temporaries, rented 
quarters converted to school use, and in build- 
ings condemned as hazards to life. 


High Building Costs 


In addition to difficulties in securing funds 
for buildings, many of the less capable school 
districts have found it financially impossible 
to provide buildings at all because of inflated 
costs. Late 1948 building costs were 86.3 
per cent higher than in 1939, or almost twice 
the pre-war expense. Tax rates and bond 
issues are closely associated with land assess- 
ments, and the fiscal capacity of existing school 
districts has not changed much since 1939. 


* Data from National Education Association, “School 
Housing Needs in City-School Systems, 1947-48,” 
Research Bulletin, 26:4 (December, 1948). 
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The district power to erect schools has been 
cut practically one-half. Ways of financing 
school plants without borrowing must quickly 
be found. 


State Subventions 


There is no reason why the state legislature 
should not consider school plant construction 
as a continuing outlay in contrast with jails, 
courthouses and other more stable institutional 
construction. Even under normal conditions 
there is an annual construction demand for 
approximately one-half billion dollars. Once 
this is realized there is no reason why con- 
ventional bookkeeping practice should place 
current expense on à tax basis and capital 
improvement on à borrowing basis. Con- 
tinuing construction demands for public educa- 
tion require a more realistic policy of pay-as- 
you-build. 


State Practice 


The complete reorganization of the remain- 
ing twenty-five conventional district states 
into competent educational and financial dis- 
tricts will not provide uniformity in fiscal 
capacity. The quality of the land, the use it is 
put to and other economic conditions will still 
maintain large differentials within each state.” 
The only way to plan the school plant program 
successfully is for the state to apply the same 
principles of equalization to school plant needs 
as to operating expense; they are merely dif- 
ferent aspects of the same problem. Under 
sensible equalization plans it will be necessary 
for the state to pay all of the construction cost 
in some districts and part of it in others, 
ranging from 75 to 25 per cent according to 
district capacity. 


1 Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin 
considered State aid to building programs during the 
1950 legislative sessions. 

„3 The proposed reduction of more than 6700 school 
districts to approximately 250 community districts 
in Michigan (See Improvement of Public Education in 
Michigan, 1944) would still have left about опе- 
fourth of them unable to bear more than half of their 
total education expense. 


Changes in State Policy 


Certain changes in state attitude have been 
apparent since 1935. At present twenty-three 
states provide for certain aids to school plant 
either in emergencies or in regular appropri- 
ations. These states are Alabama, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Washington. In 1939 only seven states made 
such provisions. Still, state school plant aid is 
obviously not yet commensurate with need. 


Federal aid. Federal aid for school buildings 
is still an emergency policy with the stimula- 
tion of economic activity through public works 
as the primary purpose, and with improvement 
of school facilities merely as a socially de- 
fensible secondary result. The development 
of education programs by the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction, the National 
Advisory Council on School Building Prob- 
lems, and other groups resulted in special bills 
for aids to school buildings in the 1937, 1938, 
and 1939 sessions of Congress. During 1948 
and 1949 additional school plant aid bills were 
introduced without results. 

There are two principal views concerning 
federal school plant aid to states. The first is 
the policy gradually developed by the Public 
Works Administration during the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations, which considers 
all federal public works as emergency projects 
to be used for bolstering depressions or to 
meet special national defense conditions. The 
second, held by an increasing number of edu- 
cators, is that continuing direct aid for public 
school construction, apportioned to the states 
according to their need or population, is the 
safest way to secure federal aid to public 
education without the dangers of federal con- 
trol. The national government would un- 
doubtedly exercise at least as much control 
over appropriations for schoolhouse construc- 
tion as it did during the depression, but this 
control would end with the completion of a 
building and not carry over to influence or 
create imbalance in the instruction program. 
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The State: Finance 


The state is responsible for planning an adequate finance program for public educa- 
tion. Community or district responsibility for preparing the annual budget, and for 
receiving, spending, and accounting for its revenue under the legal method determined 
by the state was analyzed in Chapter 18. 


Current SCHOOL FINANCE 


Public clementary and secondary schools 
spent $3,794,702,000 in 1947-48, an increase 
of nearly three-quarter billion dollars over 
1945-46. ‘This revenue was derived by local, 
state, and federal units of government from 
the income of permanent state school funds, 
real property, sales taxes, and numerous spe- 
cial taxes." 


Local Sources 


The income derived from local sources 
dropped 11.5 per cent within a decade, indi- 
cating that the proportional burden on real 
property is steadily diminishing. Just before 
the depression period (1929-30) local sources 
accounted for 72.7 per cent of education 
revenues. Local revenue from county sources 
in both county and district states has dropped 
over one per cent in the 1940-50 decade. 


1 Source and percentage of public school revenue 
for 1939-40 and 1949—50: 


TABLE 23* 


Source 1939-40 1949-50 
сени diis 21А. 
Local 61.3 49.8 
County 6.7 5.6 
State 30.3 42.7 
Federal 1.7 1.9 
cb Em EA mu 

Totals 100.0 


* Finance Programs of the Forty-Eight States, Circular 
274, Office of Education, 1950, Table 1, р. 71. 


State Sources 


In 1929-30 the states contributed only 16.7 
per cent of the total public school revenue. 
This proportion has steadily increased, stand- 
ing at 42.7 per cent in 1949-50, an increase of 
26 Ds cent over 1929-30 and 12.4 per cent 
within the 1940-50 decade. The implications 
of this change in general financing are proba- 
bly not yet fully appreciated. Not only has 
the tax base for public school support been 
broadened with only 58.7 per cent supplied by 
the general property tax, but increased state 
financing has also increased tendencies toward 
centralization of education power at state level 
and in some instances has almost destroyed 
community initiative and responsibility. 

Sixteen states now furnish 25 per cent or 
less of the total education revenue; sixteen 
states provide from 25.1 to 50 per cent; twelve 
states range from 50.1 to 75 per cent; and four 
states, Alabama (77.6), Delaware (89.5), 
New Mexico (88.1), and North Carolina 
(78.2) are in the үк quartile. Thirty-two 
states appropriate less than half and sixteen 
states contribute more than half of the total 
education revenue. 


Federal Sources 


The reported federal revenue has remained 
practically constant during the past decade, 
but this accounting does not give the actual 
facts. Federal aid is now provided by many 
agencies in many forms, and it is difficult to 
secure a complete accounting because much of 
it does not pass through state channels. Dur- 
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ing World War II the federal government 
spent $123,358,887 for building, operating, and 
maintaining pre-primary and extended schools 
in war areas. Institutions of advanced learn- 
ing received another $100,000,000 for special 
services rendered to the national government 
ranging from physical conditioning to technical 
graduate instruction. 

The 1948-49 federal expenditures for edu- 
cation as reported by the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government (Hoover Committee) totalled 
$3,400,000,000, or more than the total ex- 
pended for elementary-secondary public edu- 
cation during 1945—46 and nearly 70 per cent 
of the total public school revenue for 1949-50. 
Veterans’ education (G.I. Bill of Rights) ex- 
pended $2,500,000,000; technical, military, 
and scientific research in colleges and universi- 
ties expended $740,000,000; the balance in- 
cluded regular federal appropriations for pub- 
lic education, and the uncoordinated overlap- 
ping and special departmental education pro- 
grams. In addition, millions have been 
granted in surplus equipment and stores. 


Broadened Tax Base 


The median percentage of total revenue de- 
rived from the property tax in 1949-50 was 
58.7 per cent with a range from 8.7 per cent in 
Delaware and 13.6 in North Carolina to 93.5 
per cent for Nebraska. Illinois (80.9), Iowa 
(80.8), Kansas (81.3), Nebraska (93.5), New 
Hampshire (92.6), Rhode Island (80.0), and 
South Dakota (80.7) depend on general prop- 
erty taxes for four-fifths or more of their edu- 
cation revenue. "This condition is easily un- 
derstandable in states whose economy is pre- 
dominantly rural, but it raises some interesting 
questions in highly industrialized states. 
Broadening the tax base, since only ten states 
derive education revenue from the general 
property tax, has increased revenue stability 
considerably. It still remains to be seen what 
times of prolonged depression will do to state 
programs built primarily on the sales tax. 


FUNCTIONAL Finance PLAN 


Education expenditures may be divided into 
three categories from the technical or account- 


ing standpoint; current operation, capital im- 
provement, and the liquidation of long term 
debt. The improvement of education oppor- 
tunity means first the organization of local 
communities with a large enough general 
property valuation and a sufficient number of 
children to make richer programs economically 
feasible. The school plant, equipment, books 
and instruction aids demand the same attention 
as teachers. Any efforts to increase education 
expenditures must be premised upon the need 
and possibility of improvement. Equalization 
programs that neglect this factor will merely 
produce a shift in the burden of support from 
one agency of the government to another 
without a corresponding improvement in public 
education itself. The problem is not merely to 
equalize the tax burden, important as that 
may be. 


Plan Characteristics 


The characteristics of a good public edu- 
cation finance plan are adequacy, balance, flexi- 
bility, and stability, to which local, state, and 
federal governments will contribute propor- 
tionately without decreasing community con- 
trol over policy. The criterion of adequacy 
varies with time and place. It is the point 
where professional and popular concepts of 
need are practically compromised. Education 
is always subject to change, and changes must 
be made as peacefully as possible to prevent 
disruption of delicate balances. An adequate 
general finance plan is expressed in the public 
school budget at both state and local levels. 

Balance cushions the effects of economic 
shocks by spreading responsibility between as 
many governmental or taxing units on as 
broad a tax base as possible. Community, 
state, and nation each have a large interest in 
the welfare of public education and should 
contribute according to this interest. Nor- 
mally the state and community will bear the 
greater share since education is a state function. 

Education needs change from year to year, 
and flexibility in a local-state-federal finance 
program can be secured economically only 
through a constantly recurring appraisal of 
need. Tax authorities, political scientists, 
and educationists are practically agreed that 
constitutional provisions for automatic fi- 
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nancing in terms of specifically: stated sums of 
money are undesirable since they produce 
inflexibility, not only by "freezing" revenue 
but also by making change difficult. Changing 
education needs may make automatic revenues 
Jess than sufficient in a growing program or 
may produce extravagance in a static or de- 
clining program. Statutory provision for edu- 
cation financing is considered far superior to 
constitutional enactment. Statutes are flexible 
enough to be amended at any meeting of the 
legislature. There is some difference of 
opinion about the form statutory provisions 
should take. One school of thought favors 
broad general powers, allowing the state 
authority to make specific interpretations in 
the interests of greater flexibility; others be- 
lieve that it is dangerous to grant discretionary 
powers to state Or national education authori- 
ties on the basis that where subventions are 
involved the pressures are so great that it is 
difficult for a general authority to resist them. 

Every good fiscal plan must be sufficiently 
stable to permit the schools to operate in times 
of depression as well as during prosperity with 
the least possible interruption or reduction in 
the instruction program. The total state edu- 
cation budget should be viewed in relation to 
economic cycles rather than as an annual or 
biennial problem. Stability may be attained 
through balanced contributions by the several 
governmental units, spread between different 
types of taxes and based on statutory enact- 
ment, and for these purposes general appropri- 
ations are better than earmarked funds. Credit 
may also be used to aid stability. 


Need and Productivity 


The total income available in the form of 
taxes for cooperative social enterprise depends 
upon both the economic ability and the willing- 
ness of the people to contribute. However, in 
practice there may be a wide spread between 
the theoretical ability to pay and the actual 
willingness of the people to sacrifice enjoy- 
ment of certain resources or to reduce savings. 
The practical fact is that there is a tax income 
ceiling under any given conditions. The po- 
tential tax resources available after satisfying 
the primary wants of food, clothing, shelter, 
medical care, and private transportation are 


finally contingent upon the total income or the 
economic productivity of the nation. The 
total funds available also depend on the com- 
peting social demands. If the country is 
prosperous, has a relatively small debt, and 
the competing demands are slight, a larger 
portion might be used for public education 
than would be used when the country is 
operating under a staggering debt in an un- 
stable political world with the demands for 
greater general security after the age of 65 
and for an extension of the many existing 
governmental services and the addition of new 
ones. 


Use of Credit 

Regardless of how well balanced the tax 
revenue program is, or how carefully it is 
spread among local, state, and federal govern- 
ments, it is necessary to recognize the effects 
of the economic cycle upon revenue. АП tax 
revenue will diminish sharply during depres- 
sion periods because of the decline in national 
income. A means of stabilizing revenue dur- 
ing periods of low productivity is to reserve 
credit for this purpose. Instead of following 
the conventional practice of going into debt 
to finance the school plant during periods of 
prosperity and attempting to repay during 
periods of reduced income, borrowing should 
be reserved to the state as a means of meeting 
emergency needs during low income periods 
and repaying during periods of prosperity. 
Piling up long-term indebtedness for capital 
improvement provides a heavy handicap dur- 
ing periods of depression which is neither 
economical nor efficient. If the state or federal 
governments, ог both, assume responsibility for 
capital extension, there is no occasion for dis- 
trict borrowing except to provide short-term 
funds for current expense owing to lack of 
synchronization of the tax and academic. years, 
and credit can be reserved as a depression 
stabilizer. During such periods the state edu- 
cation authority might estimate the decline in 
local, state, and federal education income and 
borrow at very low rates of interest the dif- 
ference between the need of the total program 
and the amount of shrinkage. If the general 
program has a well balanced tax method and 
agency of government, this shrinkage will be 
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somewhat lower than when programs de- 
pended heavily upon the general property tax. 


Revenue Needs 


Various estimates of public education reve- 
nue have been made for the ensuing decade. 
The range is from five to ten billion dollars. 
A fairly conservative estimate in 1948 dollars 
for current and capital expense follows: 


Elementary-Secondary Education $5,500,000,000 


Advanced Education 2,300,000,000 
Adult Education 200,000,000 
Scholarships 1,000,000,000 

"Total $9,000,000,000 


At first glance this amount may appear large, 
but an estimate of local, state, federal, and 
private expenditures for 1949-50 produces a 
total well over six and one-half billion dollars. 
The additional two and one-half billion dollars 
is not too large as a general 1960 objective. 
Proportional Responsibility 

Having determined the revenue needs, the 
next problem is to assign the proper propor- 
tion to local, state, and federal governments, 
always keeping in mind the fact that power 
will follow the purse. Legislation may be 
written which disclaims all desire to establish 
control, but within a decade the cumulative 
interpretations of bureaucratic executive per- 
sonnel will establish direct and indirect 
methods of expressing financial power. The 
separation of support from control is one of 
the most difficult organizational problems and 
requires constant vigilance. Many authorities 
believe that it is actually impossible to sepa- 
rate finance from control Others believe 
that since public education is a state and 
national concern, and a community responsi- 
bility, these three governmental levels must 
be represented and that each should have a 
proportional share in determining the total 
program, a condition already achieved in vo- 
cational education, despite the small contribu- 
tions of the federal government. On the other 
hand, it is frequently alleged that in land-grant 
colleges, for which current federal appropri- 
ations are greater than for vocational education, 
the amount of direct federal control is rela- 
tively small. 

1 Careful analysis of the control exercised over land- 


The degree of control exercised by the 
several aspects of government under a well- 
balanced joint plan based upon carefully pro- 
portioned contributions, will probably be 
conditioned by the strength of the school com- 
munity. A dynamic public opinion, growing 
from direct participation in education proc- 
esses by parents and other members of the 
community, plus strong community fiscal 
support, is the best means of preserving the 
unique community-centered character of the 
American public schools and at the same time 
providing for state and national interests. 


Community. Since democratic control over 
public education by the community is a pro- 
tection against misuse of the education function 
by the more remote state or national govern- 
ments, it is necessary for the community to 
bear enough of the burden to make retention of 
this control financially possible. The com- 
munity contribution should be determined by 
its capacity to pay. A reasonable capacity 
requires a valid school community, which may 
be accomplished through organizing school 
administrative districts around logical eco- 
nomic, educational, and social interests so that 
the average community tax base may carry at 
least half of the total current expense load. 

In recent years some opinion has developed 
among educators that it would be easier to 
finance the total program through larger state 
and smaller community contributions. А iw 
decades of strong state control and зиррстт, 
with the natural decline in community inter- 
pretation, would produce a similar decline in 
popular attitude making it easier for pressure 
groups to force their will upon the legislature, 
while the strength of local interest would 
diminish to the point of ineffectiveness. 


State. Increased state contributions are 
justified because the state’s education responsi- 
bility is to maintain and improve the education 
function and to equalize educational, economic, 
social, racial, and organizational inequalities. 
The state’s responsibility should start after 


gu colleges indicates that it does exist despite both 
ederal and institutional denials. The Department of 
Agriculture is simply more tactful and astute in its 
"suggestions" than are other federal agencies in their 
"demands." 
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the share of the community’s support has been 
determined. The state may stimulate com- 
munity effort through special rewards for the 
performance of special activities. These aids 
should not be permanent but only for such 
periods as stimulation is desirable. The out- 
come of stimulation should be gradual in- 
corporation of these practices into the com- 
munity program. 

While it is possible to make these divisions 
of responsibility between the community and 


the state in the elementary and secondary ` 


divisions of public education, the state retains 
responsibility for the encouragement and 
support of advanced education except as it 
shares this task with the federal government. 
The importance of this responsibility is too 
often overlooked in discussions of ways and 
means of financing education, partly because 
it appears to be so completely a state problem 
and partly because of the small outlay required 
їп terms of total need, Any state education 
finance plan that does not give full consider- 
ation to the needs of advanced education is 
seriously deficient. 


Federal. The federal government's support 
of public education should be confined to 
equalizing economic inequalities among the 
states and among individuals. A logical plan 
of the joint support of the education function 
by local, state, and federal governments de- 
mands that the states first provide efficient 
community organization and balance in state 
fiscal programs. Even after this has been 
accomplished, great inequalities will still re- 
main between the states. The equalization of 
these differences is logically a federal responsi- 
bility. 

After the proportional financial responsi- 
bility of the federal government has been de- 
termined, these subventions should be secured 
for purposes as remote as possible from any 
opportunity to control instruction. Federal 
grants should be general in character, instead 
of allocated to a specific detail of the program. 
Grants for land, buildings, equipment, and 
scholarships for public education might be 
desirable, but grants for special aspects such 
as vocational education, tend to overempha- 
size and distort one instruction activity at the 


expense of others and lead inevitably to 
imbalance in the instruction program.’ 

Considering the capacity of local and state 
governments, it is difficult to establish a need 
for federal finance beyond one-fifth of the 
entire program. It is possible under sensible 
local organization for the average community 
to contribute about half of the total cost, al- 
though intercommunity capacity within any 
state may vary greatly. It is also possible for 
the state to carry thirty per cent of the total 
program, thus keeping eighty per cent of the 
cost of public education within the state.? 
Ultimately the federal contribution will ap- 
proximate twenty per cent. 

Just as state aid must provide for improve- 
ment of operation, so federal aid must secure 
the best results from the expenditure of federal 
moneys. The federal government should not 
give large sums for state education purposes 
without inquiring into their use. Such pro- 
cedure would be contrary to sound ad- 
ministration. Yet federal interest may be 
theoretically confined to developing general 
objectives and making post-expenditure audits 
to appraise the use of these funds. The inevi- 
table controls that grow out of bureaucracy 
will dictate instruction policy within a brief 


‘time, as the administration of the vocational 


education acts proved. While it may be 
theoretically possible for the state to maintain 
control through proportionate expenditures, 
in practice the federal contribution of twenty 
per cent will be so necessary a part of the total 
program that the states will not be able to 
refuse federal suggestions without jeopardiz- 
ing the entire program. Since federal aid is 
essential to a national program of equalization 
and since federal control will inevitably follow 
these expenditures, the practical solution is to 
direct federal aid into those activities which 
involve the least control or only temporary 
control. 

This is possible if the federal government 
confines its efforts to the equalization of edu- 
cation opportunity in two fields: capital im- 
provement — an extension of the already 
established roads and public improvements 

1 See Chapter 35. 

2 Thirty-one states already provide more than 30 
per cent of the elementary-secondary expenditures. 
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policy, and personal aid for economically 
handicapped youth. After a building has been 
erected with federal or federal-state funds, it 
is used by the community, and the control of 
use is of supreme importance. The adminis- 
tration of student aids need not involve in- 
struction control. It is further desirable that 
the federal government stimulate the im- 
provement of the education function by fur- 
nishing information, leadership, and aid for 
valid research activities through which prog- 
ress may be possible. 


Local — state — federal plan. ‘The financial 
responsibility should be divided among the 
several agencies of government as follows: 
Community State Federal 

(50) (30) (20) 
Current op- Current operation Capital expense 
eration Capital expense Individual aids 


Individual aids Research 
Stimulation Advanced edu- 
Special state schools cation 


Advanced education Stimulation 
State education au- 
thority 

The community would depend chiefly upon 
the property tax; state revenue would be de- 
rived from the proceeds of sales and income 
taxes, inheritances and escheats; while the in- 
come and internal revenue taxes would prob- 
ably be the chief sources of the federal 
revenue. 

Equality of individual opportunity means 
that a highly differentiated education plan is 
necessary to provide each individual with 
equal institutional opportunities. Unequal 
amounts will necessarily be spent upon indi- 
viduals in accord with their capacities and 
needs. Тһе attempt to establish equality of 
education opportunity can be construed finan- 
cially not as the expenditure of equal sums on 
every individual, but exactly the reverse. The 
most satisfactory fiscal plan will be one that 
meets current needs and plans consciously for 
emerging needs on a basis of adequacy, bal- 
ance, flexibility and stability. 


Geographic 
Geographic inequalities are those of favored 


and unfavored location in relation to education 
facilities. The terrain is an important factor 


here, as it also is in- determining density of 
population and the relative economy of pro- 
viding education programs, complicated by 
mountains, deserts, or forests. Geographic 
factors may be controlled either by providing 
instruction facilities within reach of the people 
or by bringing isolated individuals to a center 
where schools can be operated economically, 


Economic 


The economic problem is related to the total 
education program as well as to the individual. 
After the basic education needs have been 
determined, it is necessary to secure finance 
to meet them. Since sections of any state 
vary greatly in fundamental economic capacity, 
the question of joint local and state contribu- 
tions arises. Since the states also vary in 
potential and actual wealth, the problem of 
equalizing these inequalities raises the question 
of supplemental federal contributions to adjust 
these interstate differences. The states would 
be able to equalize opportunity without federal 
aid if the federal government since 1916 had 
not tapped individual incomes as the broad 
base for its tax program. The result has 
been an unusual increase in federal revenue 
and a consequent diminishing of resources left 
for the states. At state level, communities are 
confronted with the same problem. Large 
community needs have outgrown the property 
tax but find that other sources of revenue 
have been appropriated by the state. As a 
result, the equalization of tax burden is usually 
emphasized to the serious neglect of other 
factors. 

Until recently it was assumed ‘that if the 
community and state furnished an education 
program, it was the individual’s responsibility 
to use these advantages. It is now admitted 
that personal economic capacities vary so 
widely that, if left completely to individual 
effort, a substantial number of children will 
be deprived of their education birthright. 
Whether these deficiencies result from low 

ersonal economic capacity or from living 
in submarginal areas is beside the point in 
equalizing education opportunity. In the in- 
terests of the individual as well as the state, 
it is necessary for everyone to be able to 
participate. Both individual and state lose 
through neglect of this problem: the individual 
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is prevented from desirable self-development 
and the state suffers from the resulting de- 
crease in individual contributions. If equaliza- 
tion of education opportunity is a fundamental 
democratic social policy, it becomes just as 
important for the state to recognize personal 
economic inability as to provide for economic 
differences between communities and states. 
Whether economic aids to permit continued 
school attendance should take the form of out- 
right grants or work grants is secondary. 

The growth of the student fee system at 
secondary and advanced levels has made public 
education something less than free for all 
individuals. All secondary school fees through 
the fourteenth year should be discontinued as 
soon as possible; fees in public advanced in- 
stitutions of learning should be eliminated, at 
least for state residents. Inter-state reci- 
procity could establish uniform, outstate fees 
so reasonable that inter-state student migration 
would be encouraged and overloading of a 
single school because of low fees avoided. 


Education 


Equalization of education programs must 
consider social and individual need. Social 
need determines the extent and breadth of 
offerings, while individual need conditions the 
degree of differentiation. Extent, breadth, 
and operating efficiency involve a number of 
closely related problems, including adminis- 
trative structure, the character and extent of 
physical facilities, the ability, preparation, 
and profesional skill of essential personnel, 
the character of the selected cultural patterns 
composing the curriculum, and the quality of 
instruction aids, including library and refer- 
ence books, visual aids, supplies, and equip- 
ments. Since program improvements do not 
automatically follow improved financial plans, 
it is obvious that state or federal insistence 
upon improvement as a condition of increased 
aid indicates the possibility of a large degree 
of central control. If this control ended when 
the objective was achieved it would not be 
Serious, but even temporary governmental 
controls, once established, have a habit of 
persisting. 


Social 


Social inequalities may grow out of cultural, 


racial, or religious differences, but practically 
all have their roots in fear of economic com- 
petition. Cultural, racial, and religious dif- 
ferences produce traits and beliefs that result 
in cultural cleavage and group conflict. Since 
these inequalities usually have a highly emo- 
tional basis, they present a delicate problem. 
Their appearance in education is not so much 
due to financial or organizational reasons as it 
is the expression of cultural attitudes. They 
vary in different sections of the country. 
Wherever a minority group, representing a 
marginal type of economic competition, ap- 
pears in sufficient numbers, these conflicts 
tend to arise, and out of them grow social 
discriminations. This difficulty is not con- 
fined to differences in color, but is also indi- 
cated by sectarian difficulties whenever au- 
thoritarian sectarianism refuses to compromise 
and cooperate democratically, and instead 
seeks to establish special privileges and secure 
public support for sectarian enterprises. 


EXISTING INEQUALITIES 


Equal education opportunity is an ideal to 
be achieved gradually. Although education 
leaders have advocated it for more than a 
generation, they are unable or unwilling to 
recognize the problems presented in the pre- 
ceding section, and this has frequently resulted 
in equalizing tax burdens without producing a 
corresponding equalization of education op- 
portunity. Only casual study is required to 
indicate the gross and dangerous inequalities 
that still exist.! 


Urban-Rural 


Inadequate local administrative organization 
is the primary cause of inequalities between 
urban and rural education opportunities, and 
these have stimulated the whole urban-rural 
conflict, so disturbing to political scientists 
and sociologists. "These differences can only 
be equalized by creating community districts 
in which urban, suburban, and rural interests 
are brought together and harmonized through 
an improved system of schools, resting upon 
an adequate economic base and providing for 
satisfactory physical and matériel facilities, 


1 See Chapter 4 for more detailed presentation of 
existing inequalities and institutional weaknesses. 
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broader and better adapted education pro- 
grams, and more capable personnel. Hundreds 
of thousands of rural youth find their educa- 
tional horizon restricted, drop out of school 
even before they complete their elementary 
years, and are frequently deprived of the ad- 
vantages of secondary training available to 
the urban boy and girl. 


Variation by States 


States vary in wealth just as the districts 
within a state do. The ratio of the income 
of the people of the state per child attending 
public schools in 1947-48 was from $15,739 
in New York to $3030 in Mississippi." The 
total amount of local and state revenue 
allocated to the kindergarten and the first 
twelve grades does not correlate very closely 
with income per enrolled child. Тһе five 
states with the highest per capita income 
budget small amounts relative to their ca- 
pacity: New York (23.5 per cent), Con- 
necticut (27.0 per cent), Rhode Island (17.0 
per cent), Illinois (20.1 per cent), and Massa- 
chusetts (17.2 per cent)? 


The State Education Authority 


The state with the highest proportion of 
local and state income spent for public edu- 
cation in 1941-42 was Texas with 28.3 per 
cent, and the two lowest were Vermont and 
West Virginia with 16.9 per cent.? A number 
of states show marked increases between 
1941-42 and 1947-48 *: Georgia moved from 
19 to 35.6 per cent, Kentucky from 20.9 to 
44.6 per cent, Louisiana from 18.8 to 38 per 
cent, Maryland from 19.2 to 29.2 per cent, 
Michigan from 19.7 to 31 per cent, Montana 
from 27.1 to 31.6 per cent, Missouri from 
23.6 to 37.8 per cent, and Wisconsin from 
16.9 to 25 per cent. These changes were 
indicated earlier by the large increase in state 
appropriations for public education during the 
past decade. 


Per Capita Variations 


New Jersey spent most per child in 1947-48 
with a $260.84 per capita outlay, while 
Mississippi was lowest with only $66.54. 
'The range between the highest and lowest 
per capita expenditure was $194.30.5 


1 The five states with the highest income per child attending public school, and the five with the lowest in 


1947-48, were: 


TABLE 24 * 
High Low 
1. New York $15,739 44. North Carolina $4434 
2. Connecticut 14,257 45. Alabama 4298 
3. Rhode Island 13,950 46. South Carolina 4043 
4. Illinois 13,903 47. Arkansas 3942 
5. Massachusetts 12,894 48. Mississippi 3030 
* Data derived from The Forty-Eight State School Systems, Table 2, p. 176. Washington: The Council of 


State Governments, 1949. 
? Data for 1947-48 for New York and Connecticut. 


3 The five highest and буе lowest states in proportion of з and state income devoted to public education 


in 1941-42 were: 


TABLE 25 * 
High Low 
1. Texas 28.3 44. Massachusetts 17.2 
2. North Dakota 28.0 45. Nebraska 17.2 
3. Montana 27.1 46. Rhode Island 17.0 
4. South Carolina 26.8 47. Vermont 16.9 
5. Arizona 24.5 48. West Virginia 16.9 


* Data derived from The Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School Systems, Table 3, p. 177. 


* The Forty-Eight State School Systems, 
ë Highway funds are not included in 


. 177, Table 3. 
ee total local and state revenue. 


8 See Table 26, page 419. 
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Biological Differential 

The imbalance in population due to urban- 
rural and geographic differences in biologi- 
cal reproduction rates is startling. For the 
United States as a whole the net repro- 
duction rate from 1935 to 1940 was 978, 
which means that the population was not 
reproducing itself. The rural rate is more 
than twice as high as the urban rate. The 
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for rural youth, discussed in Chapter 4, is 
large in every state but particularly so in the 
South where the rural ratio is more than 2.6. 

Most of the wealth in any state is concen- 
trated in urban industrial areas, and unless 
that wealth is more evenly distributed 
throughout the state, it is difficult to equalize 
urban-rural education opportunity. Education 
difficulties arising from this fact should first 
be attacked within each state. The solution 
lies in a better balanced combination of 


problem of providing education opportunity 


The five highest and five lowest states in per capita expenditures for 1947—48: 


TABLE 26* 
High Low 
1. New Jersey $260.80 44. Tennessee $105.69 
2. Montana 255.11 45. Alabama 99.06 
3. New York 250.75 46. Arkansas 85.32 
4, Washington 229.30 47. Georgia 80.79 
5. California 223.45 48. Mississippi 66.54 


2s o Еп a сысы р 
* Data derived from The Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight State School Systems, p. 178, Table 4. 
1 Gross and Net Reproduction Rate by Regions (arban and rural) : 

TABLE 27 


(A net reproduction rate of 1000 means that each generation would just replace itself, if birth and death rates 
of specified period were to continue indefinitely, in the absence of net immigration. A rate of above 1000 im- 
plies a potentially gaining population and below 1000 a potentially declining population. A gross reproduction 
rate of 1000 means that if al women born at beginning of a generation were to live through their reproductive 
period and continue the birth rate existing at the time of their birth, they would barely reproduce them- 


selves.) 
Net Reproduction Gross Reproduction 
Rate Rate 
Area 1935-40 1935-40 
United States 978 1101 
Urban 726 815 
Rural non-farm 1150 1294 
Rural farm 1661 1878 
* Northeastern States 794 881 
Urban 715 791 
Rural non-farm 1035 1147 
Rural farm 1406 1563 
** North Central States 944 1045 
Urban 753 831 
Rural non-farm 1146 1266 
Rural farm 1452 1609 
*** The South 1182 1363 
Urban 712 836 
Rural non-farm 1211 1375 
Rural farm 1812 2071 
**** The West 941 1057 
Urban 726 806 
Urban non-farm 1174 1331 
Rural farm 1559 1773 
** East and West North Central 


* New England and Middle Atlantic 


*** South Atlantic and East and West South Central **** Mountain and Pacific 
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urban, rural-non-farm, and rural-farm interests 
in a sensible community structure already ex- 
tensively discussed." Until administrative 
structure has been reorganized to provide 
elementary-secondary education for all chil- 
dren, it is difficult to equalize education op- 
portunity no matter how much money is 
appropriated. This immediately makes federal 
aid questionable unless it is accompanied by 
programs for improvement. Insistence on 
improvement which the states themselves 
neglect will naturally produce a considerable 
amount of federal control, something that 
could be avoided if the states would accept 
their own responsibility.” 

One of the great difficulties in improving 
education is to overcome the opposition of 
civil and educational politicians and agri- 
cultural pressure groups who do not want to 
eliminate the economic-social conflicts that 
have made it possible for them to control 
state legislatures even in industrial states by 
gerrymandering clection districts. 

Inter-state comparisons reveal current con- 
ditions and not potentialities. Potentially the 
southern states are just as wealthy as the 
northern states. It is therefore argued that in 
time many of these differences will correct 
themselves as the internal economy of the 
states changes. But the children in depressed 
areas cannot wait, and because of extensive 
migration, the inadequacies of education in the 
depressed regions will lower the general 
cultural level of other states. Educationally 
and socially submarginal people have already 
created serious social and economic problems 
in cities of the North. · Апу method of meas- 
uring differences in education ability and pro- 
gram tends only to confirm the results. The 
inevitable conclusion is that inequalities be- 
tween states are bound to have profound 
effects upon the nation as a whole. The only 
point of agreement between those who believe 
that inter-state differences are temporary and 


1 See Chapters 9 and 10. 

? Washington is the only district-state that has 
completed its reorganization. Plans have been made 
or are in the process of being made in Colorado, 
Illinois, Michigan, New York, North Dakota and 
Wyoming. "Twenty states have published no plans 
or improvement programs. 


those who believe that early corrective efforts 
are necessary is a belief that federal aid should 
be reviewed and changed every decade as new 
information becomes available. 


STATE EQUALIZATION EFFORTS 


For nearly half a century many states, 
recognizing some of the problems growing out 
of education inequality, have tried to reorgan- 
ize their finance systems. From a very small 
amount at the turn of the century, state con- 
tributions grew until they formed 39.8 per 
cent of the total education revenue in 1948. 
But despite such attempts, the gap between 
urban and rural education programs has 
steadily widened in the majority of states. 
The chief effect of the equalization movement 
has been to make the public conscious of the 
discrepancies in education opportunity and to 
distribute the burden of school support more 
evenly, eliminating many of the gross differ- 
ences between ability and effort but without 
providing for true equalization of program. 
Until improvement in the total program 
is specifically planned on an economical 
basis through structural reorganization, the 
state subventions will not improve education 
greatly. Such changes for the better as have 
taken place may be more truthfully ascribed 
to the effect of economic and social changes 
rather than to state equalization plans. These 
plans have generally assumed that if in- 
equalities in capacity were reduced, improve- 
ment would automatically take place. If there 
is any value in this point of view, it has to do 
with very gradual results, requiring probably 
a generation or longer to become. effective. 
Mere increase in expenditures for plant, pro- 
gram, and personnel will not result in gen- 
eral improvement unless definitely stimulated 
through structural reorganization. 

No state has made a valid survey of eco- 
nomic inability to attend public school. The 
fragmentary picture presented by various 
studies of the relation between secondary- 
school attendance in rural and urban areas 
furnishes a clue to this problem. No program 
contemplating the equalization of education 
opportunity can be considered satisfactory 
unless it includes provision for eliminating 
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the economic inequalities that make it im- 
possible for hundreds of thousands of children 
to use their opportunities. 

Structural reorganization plans must con- 
sider the inclusion of all youth in secondary 
education through the fourteenth year. Рго- 
vision should be made to include all land, 
whether of desirable or undesirable economic 
character, within some community or regional 
district. The only exceptions are state and 
federal lands which are not considered avail- 
able to community settlement.’ 

‘After the cost of the program and the com- 
munity share of the burden are determined, the 
state’s financial responsibility may be trans- 
lated into general and special state aids. 
While the school census is not a completely 
desirable criterion for general support in a 
district system since it is not always indicative 
of actual service rendered, it will be more 
valuable after local districts have been re- 
organized. Another objection to the use of 
the census is that it favors the districts where 
non-public schools are operated. While the 
state permits the organization of protest 
schools and may even encourage their exist- 
ence, they should not be given too much con- 
sideration in a comprehensive long-term public 
program. They exist voluntarily, and the 
state has no assurance of their continued 
existence. The state can afford to ignore 
their existence in establishing distributive 
procedures. 

The use of school membership has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. It does tend to 
measi:e community service more adequately 
than the school census, but it unduly empha- 
sizes child-accounting bookkeeping, and errors 
in computation are much more expensive for 
the state to discover. While average daily 
attendance is an even more exact base for 
measuring service, it places an emphasis upon 
attendance often to the serious neglect of 
child health and conditions for instruction. 
There are many times when children should 
be in bed instead of in school. As long as 
each day’s attendance produces revenue and 
administrative pressure 15 employed to secure 
the largest possible amount of income per 

1 See Chapter 34 for more detailed consideration of 
this problem. 


child, the child’s interests tend to be subordi- 
nated to revenue needs. Census, membership, 
or attendance may be used as a general 
distributive base, but equalization programs 
superimposed upon community-state general 
contributions ought to be determined by using 
a specific measure representing either an 
assumed quality in terms of a total expendi- 
ture, or a formula derived from the weighing 
of desirable education practices related to 
curriculum, plant, holding power, breadth of 
program, quality of personnel, and general 
organization.” 


Srate FINANCE ORGANIZATION ® 


Under a unified state education authority 
the finance problems are those relating to the 
internal finances of the department of public 
instruction and special state institutions, the 
problems of institutions of advanced learning, 
the activities involved in determining and dis- 
bursing state subventions to community dis- 
tricts, and inspecting or auditing. All four 
groups of activities require uniform finance 
methods, research, and continuing appraisal. 
None of these divisions should have any 
responsibility for directing actual expenditure 
of money; they are instead concerned with 
state relationships to communities and insti- 
tutions, and with problems created by these 
interrelations. General responsibility includes 
making plans, preparing budgets for presenta- 
tion to the legislature, and the activities 
essential to appraisal. Finance procedures 
should provide the greatest degree of intra- 
community and intra-institutional freedom in 
using state funds so long as these expenditures 
are within the general purpose and intent of 
statutory and departmental interpretations. 
Use may be determined by continuing post- 
expenditure audit. Community districts and 
state institutions often have special trust funds 
in their own legal right. Except for inspection 
to assure honesty in administration and in ob- 
serving trust requirements, the state authority 
has no further interest in them. The assump- 


2 The Forty-Eight State School Systems, Chapter УП. 
3 Arvid J. Burke, Financing Public Schools in the 
United States. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
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tion of institutional and district competence 
should be considered a basic principle in 
operating state education finance. Where in- 
competence exists, it is a state departmental 
responsibility to point it out and to advise 
some kind of improvement. In the case of 
dishonesty in administration, recourse may be 
had through the courts. 

The power of finance is so great that com- 
munity and institutional independence from 
state control cannot be established completely 
through organization or rules. It must also 
exist as a fundamental philosophy practiced by 
those entrusted with responsibility. The 
temptation to dictate and control because it is 
simpler and easier should be assiduously 
avoided. In general every fiscal action by the 
state education authority should be an act to 
increase rather than to diminish community 
and institutional freedom of action. If a 
different policy is pursued, it will be only a 
short time before the state is interfering with 
instruction policies and practices. In the 
operation of the state finance program it may 
be better practice to allow more rather than 
less freedom and to give communities and in- 
stitutions the benefit of a reasonable doubt. 

As the local districts and the state educa- 
tion authority scramble for money, they lose 


sight of the important reason for the school: 
the child and his instruction. Where some 
form of quantitative service measurement is 
used, the child becomes merely a fiscal divisor 
to whom the state pays very little attention. 
Not a single state authority publishes an annual 
appraisal of the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance and child labor laws; no state au- 
thority conducts continuing research into the 
efficiency of child accounting. This is the 
ever-present danger in finance, so desirable a 
servant and so dangerous a master. 

The only way for the state authority to keep 
finance a servant is to be organized so that 
instruction dominates all other activity and 
particularly finance. Since instruction is con- 
cerned with the child, the child-accounting 
activity will also receive more attention under 
these conditions. The director of finance 
should be a man of broad education and con- 
siderable field experience in public schools, 
supplemented by special training in public and 
education finance. · Competence in taxation is 
also desirable since he is responsible for recom- 
mending improvements in technical revenue 
and expenditure plans. No state finance plan 
is ever complete; continuing research for im- 
provement is always necessary. 
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Advanced Education 


Advanced education is generally defined as the post-adolescent period of learning, 
beginning with the fifteenth or junior year of college and extending through the pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. American advanced education agencies have usually 
been combined with secondary education, so that the average four year college 
contains the last two years of secondary education and the first two years of 
advanced education. Although the American college drew its early inspiration 
from European sources, it rapidly developed a unique character of its own, unlike 
any other national system. Some colleges and universities still maintain prepara- 
tory departments including the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years. The easiest clas- 
sification is by colleges (13-14: 15-16), and college-universities (13-14: 15-16: 
17-20). The rapidly evolving community college (11-14) is torn between two inter- 
ests. In some states the universities are attempting to secure control over this popular 
agency, but in others it has already been included in the community public school 
organization? The community will undoubtedly be successful in establishing control 
over the thirteenth and fourteenth years because at least three-quarters of the enroll- 
ment will be in terminal courses, but the process of complete separation at state level 
will probably take а long time. It may even be safely predicted that regardless of the 
trend to locate control of secondary education completely at community level, the 
college-university organization will continue to persist indefinitely in modified form 
because of tradition. For economic and education reasons most first and second 
year students will complete their work in the community college. This chapter will 
be generally confined to public advanced education, though recognizing the secondary- 
advanced mixture in existing organizations. 


RELATION то STATE ORGANIZATION of general uniformity in legal structure, 
methods of control, executive organization, 


and curricular practice. 


All the public and non-public advanced edu- 
cation agencies in the United States are 
organized under state laws, and they enjoy 
unusual freedom from state control, although 
the same pressures observed at community 
levels exercise a strong if more subtle influence 
over colleges and universities. Despite the 
decentralized legal nature of advanced edu- 
cation, these institutions display a large amount 


Basis For Public Support 


The purposes and extent of education essen- 
tial to democratic life and equality of education 
opportunity are the philosophical base for 
public support and encouragement of advanced 
learning, not as a luxury but rather as an 
essential to social well-being and improvement. 


1 See 1940 edition of School Administration, рр. 768- 
69, for a history of colleges and universities. 
2 See Chapter 22. 
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On the legal side, popularly supported and 
operated advanced education has been made a 
state function on the grounds that it is among 
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the powers reserved directly to the states in 
the United States Constitution. Advanced 
public education is essentially a social enter- 
prise in which the interests of the people, the 
students, the state and the faculty must be 
given proportional consideration. The gov- 
erning board is the representative of the state 
as well as of the institution itself. The direct- 
ing board and its executive officers, the facul- 
ties and all other personnel are valuable as they 
recognize and carry out this joint popular 
responsibility. Private universities, illus- 
trating the right of the individual or group to 
differ with state-promoted activities, may 
pursue whatever aims they desire, but the 
state supported public agency has an obligation 
to democracy and to the people. According 
to Ruthven,” 


A state university has many functions and oppor- 
tunities. Not only does it provide offerings for the 
youth who wish to add to their knowledge and ex- 
tend their horizons, but it also serves all of the 
people of the state and countless others beyond the 
boundaries of its campus. Through its broad educa- 
tional and training programs, through its research 
and public services, it furthers the well-being of 
people of all lands. 


Relation to Public Education 


Although it is impossible to overlook the 
strength of tradition in the growth and control 
of state institutions of advanced learning, it 
is also necessary to consider their functional 
relationship to public education. The Ameri- 
can education plan has been conceived as an 
open, single system of schools in which ability 
to profit from participation rather than birth, 
economic, racial, or social status, determines 
participation at later secondary and advanced 
education levels. The essential classlessness 
of this plan can only be maintained by a геаѕоп- 


able unification in concept and operation of 


state education policy. 


1 David D. Henry, “Notes on Free Enterprise and 
Public Education." School and Society, 70:150-52 
(September 3, 1949). 

_ 1 A. С. Ruthven, President, University of Michigan, 
in welcoming the people of the state to visit the 
campus, 1949. 


Unit State Control 


There is no reason why all state education 
activities should not be under the general di- 
rection of a single authority to maintain unity 
of education policy, to provide balance in 
institutional specialization, to secure economy 
in operation by preventing overlapping and 
institutional competition, and to provide for 
adequate institutional financing through a 
single state budget for advanced education. 
The same education authority would be re- 
sponsible for the general planning, appraising, 
and interpreting of elementary and secondary 
education according to the functional concept 
of state organization considered in Chapter 25. 
It is possible through unified control to plan 
educationally for the state as a whole, giving 
every aspect of the system due weight in 
relation to need, and eliminating the need for 
individual institutions to engage in politics 
and maintain legislative lobbies to insure the 
passage of budgets. Unity in control would 
make it possible to offset the unbalanced 
preparation in teaching and other professional 
activities. Long-range general plans might 
be laid to meet the alternate social needs of a 
rapidly stabilizing population instead of letting 
growth develop from institutional desire for 
size and increase in orbit of influence. Unity 
in control would make it possible to minimize 
the extreme competition between state uni- 
versities and independent land-grant colleges 
which now follows and accentuates the urban- 
rural political conflicts in many state legisla- 
tures. Under these conditions the education 
institutions are sooner or later drawn into the 
politics of clashing interests. It would also 
be possible to make adequate provision for 
quality іп teacher-training institutions by 
recognizing them as important advanced edu- 
cation agencies instead of treating them as 
educational step-children, ап attitude that 
grew out of university neglect of elementary 
education and the subsequent development of 
the independent normal school and later the 
teachers college to provide for better teacher 
training. 

The rise of urban universities has created 
another problem in controlling advanced edu- 
cation. Because of the forces and demands 
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that brought them into existence, they are 
more flexible instructionally and better adapted 
to adult needs than the older institutions. 
Their present status under a city board of 
education as in Detroit, or under independent 
boards as in Akron, Cincinnati, and Toledo, 
is probably temporary. Ultimately the urban 
university will be a part of the total state 
system of advanced education. 


Practical difficulties. There are many prac- 
tical difficulties in the path of reorganizing 
the control of advanced education in those 
states where traditional separateness is strong. 
College and university administrators point to 
the fact that many of the great state institu- 
tions in this country developed under inde- 
pendent boards and that coordination or 
unification might handicap the individual 
institution; they maintain that competition 
between institutions forces an alertness to 
changing needs which unified control might 
destroy. The alumni have been so conditioned 
and organized that each considers his alma 
mater to be the best of all possible institutions 
whose interests must be forever upheld. In 
those states where the land-grant colleges have 
been established as independent agencies, rural 
pressure interests do not wish to see their 
power or their separateness diminished. Аза 
result they support the ambitions of presidents 
and alumni with the ultimate purpose of over- 
shadowing even the state university. 
Reorganization Possibilities 

There are three methods of achieving de- 
sirable unity in education policy at state level. 
One is a single comprehensive state authority 
including all education effort such as libraries 
and museums as well as schools. The second 
is a single state authority with two coordinate 
divisions, one the superintendent of instruction 
with general supervisory direction of elemen- 
tary-secondary education, and the other the 
superintendent or chancellor in charge of all 
advanced education. A third is the unification 
of all advanced education under a single board 
whose executive officer, the chancellor, is 
responsible for coordination. Any of these 
plans would be preferable to the present con- 
fusion of complete independence and decen- 


tralization, which reaches an apex where every 
teachers college, land-grant college, and other 
state agency of advanced education has an 
independent board to promote inter-budgetary 
competition and institutional politics in the 
legislature. 


Complete unit control. In New York the 
education function has been conceived as a 
unity, with general direction and control 
placed in the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. This 
organization has general supervision over 
elementary, secondary, and advanced education 
and is empowered to issue charters and to 
provide regulation for private education effort. 
The executive officer holds the dual position of 
President of the University and Commissioner 
of Education. New York has recently pro- 
vided for a state university system under a 
separate board and the administrative au- 
thority of the University of the State of 
New York.! Although this separate board for 
advanced education under the general direction 
of the Board of Regents represents an unusual 
change, it has not changed the central unity 
of the organization. This board, through its 
executive officer, will unify and direct all 
current and future organization for public 
advanced education. The New York policy 
is significant in two respects: the unification 
of education control in one state authority, 
and the existence of public activities in private 
institutions. 

Florida and Montana offer some degree of 
unification of control on all levels. All public 
education in Florida is under the control of the 
state board of education which has two 
coordinate executive officers, one for elemen- 
tary-secondary education and the other for 
advanced education. The state board of edu- 
cation in Montana is responsible for the entire 
state education system. The state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in these states is 
not selected by the state education authority, 


1 See Chapter 25 for detailed description of the New 
York organization. As of July 1, 1949, the State 
University of New York included thirty-one different 
agencies: seven professional colleges, eleven teachers 
colleges, six agricultural and technical institutions, 
five institutes of applied arts and sciences, and two 
associated colleges of upper New York. 
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as in New York, but is chosen by popular 
election, which complicates the relationships 
of these boards and the executive officer. 


Unit control of advanced education. Unit 
control over state institutions of advanced 
learning was established in South Dakota in 
1896; Тола, 1909; and Kansas, 1913. More 
recently, similar changes in the control of 
advanced education have been made in North 
Carolina, Oregon, Georgia, and Mississippi. 
South Dakota placed all state institutions under 
the regents of education in 1896. The state 
board of education in Тома has no relation to 
elementary and secondary education but does 
control the University of Iowa, the lowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, the Iowa State Teachers College, and 
the state schools for deaf and blind children. 
The five institutions of advanced learning in 
Kansas were directed by the state board of 
administration from 1913 to 1925, when the 
law was amended to provide for a state board 
of regents. During this period the same board 
also administered penal institutions. 

Oregon -created a state board of higher 
education in 1929 and placed the five state 
institutions under its control. This board 
selects a chancellor, who is the executive 
officer of the board and the institutions. 
Georgia developed the board of regents of the 
university system of Georgia in 1931, abol- 
ished all other institutional boards, and placed 
all existing institutions under unified direction. 
Mississippi organized a dual control in 1913 
by placing the university and colleges under 
one board, and the teachers colleges under 
independent control. This procedure was 
changed in 1932 by the creation of a single 
board known as the Board of Trustees of 
State Institutions of Higher Learning under 
which universities, colleges, and teachers col- 
leges operate. 

‘A somewhat different procedure occurred 
in North Carolina in 1931 when the University 
of North Carolina, the State College for 
Women, and the State College of Agriculture 
and Engineering were consolidated into the 
University of North Carolina. The three in- 
dependent boards were consolidated into a 
single 100-member board of trustees whose 


members are appointed by the legislature. 
Whenever advanced education is coordinated, 
another executive officer, usually called the 
chancellor, is necessary to act as executive 
officer of the board for advanced education. 
He works directly with the presidents of the 
individual institutions. 


Dual control of advanced education. Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee, North Dakota, and West 
Virginia have developed a unified control for 
all institutions of advanced learning except 
the university, thus producing a system of dual 
control. 

All institutions concerned with advanced 
education in North Dakota were placed under 
the control of a single board of regents in 1915, 
and since 1919 this board has also been re- 
sponsible for all penal, correctional, and 
eleemosynary institutions as well as colleges 
and universities. In November, 1938, North 
Dakota changed, by constitutional enactment, 
from unit to dual control, by creating a board 
of higher education, with a membership of 
seven. The governor appoints each member 
from a list of three submitted by the chief 
justice, the state superintendent, and the 
President of the North Dakota Educational 
Association. 

Thirty-three other states have placed the 
control of teacher-training institutions under 
a single board which may be designed specifi- 
cally for that purpose or may also be the state 
board of education with some control over 
elementary and secondary education. In 
Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Oregon, 
and South Dakota the governing board has no 
relationship to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Nebraska, Texas, and 
Wisconsin have several teachers colleges or 
normal schools governed by a single board 
other than the state board of education. 


Decentralized control of advanced education. 
Thirteen states have a separate board for each 
of their institutions of advanced learning. 
These include Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Missouri, New Mexico, Nevada, 

1 See Chapter 25 for description of Michigan or- 
ganization. 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. Since Wyoming 
and Nevada operate only one state institution, 
their classification in this group is purely 
technical. 

Coordinating Agencies 

As a first step in developing some degree of 
integration in these decentralized systems, 
some states have tried to provide for planning 
or coordinating agencies. Utah and Wash- 
ington experimented with a coordinating 
board but gave it up after a trial period. 
Pennsylvania has a state council of education 
which is expected to exercise certain power 
over the fourteen teacher-training institutions. 
Kentucky provides for coordination through a 
council of teachers-college presidents. New 
Jersey, Oregon, and California have created 
permanent planning boards. The New Jersey 
agency (1928) is known as the State Board of 
Regents and is responsible for planning for 
the state’s requirements for advanced educa- 
tion. 

There is a slow tendency to unify the highly 
decentralized state control of advanced learn- 
ing. Some degree of centralized control has 
already been established in twelve states, and 
the development of state coordinating and 
planning boards is an indication of attempts in 
five states to improve through an evolutionary 
process. 


ADVANCED EDUCATION Purposes 


The broad purposes of advanced education 
in democracy have been summarized as: 


Education for the fuller realization of democracy 
in every phase of living. 

Education directly and explicitly for international 
understanding and cooperation. 

Education for the application of creative imagina- 
tion and trained intelligence to the solution of social 
problems and to the administration of public affairs.* 


These objectives can only be achieved in 
an institution that considers instruction in its 


1 Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. 1, 
Chapter 1, p. 8. 

3 See Elmo Roper, “Higher Education.” 
September Supplement, 1949. 

3 Compare with Principle 5, Chapter 5. 


Fortune, 


most comprehensive sense the supreme pur- 
pose for its existence and which acknowledges 
a fundamental responsibility to the people. 
Nowhere in public education is there so much 
moral obligation to accept leadership: it must 
be truly representative of all the people and 
not a tool for special vested interests of any 
sort.’ State universities must be free to search, 
to discover, and to teach their discoveries to 
students and adults alike. Democracy can 
only be successful as public education is free 
to seek and teach the truth wherever it may 
lead. This condition can only be achieved 
when state universities conduct their business 
openly and constantly interpret their purposes, 
values, conditions and needs to all the people. 

The acceptance of these general purposes 
and the broad function of instruction implies 
the active cooperation of the people, the 
governing board, the faculties and executive 
officers, and the students. It means that every 
institution of advanced learning must change 
its traditionally autocratic methods of oper- 
ation and become truly democratic in spirit and 
in organizational practice. 

The broad definition of instruction as the 
search for, and teaching of the truth means 
that pushing back the frontiers of knowledge 
is one of the significant activities of the teacher. 
It also means that discovery and invention 
should be used for all the people, and not for 
specially privileged groups. University teach- 
ing must extend much farther than the limits of 
the conventionalized classroom. The uni- 
versity teacher in his true stature is constantly 
growing through his steady search for new 
and better ways or deeper knowledge, but he 


*For the point of view of pressure groups, see 
B. P. КЫШ, “The Unused Ally,” “Labor Has Its 
Own Program for Public Education," and ‘Farmers’ 
Hopes and Complaints about Schools," The Nation's 
Schools 42:6:24-27 (Юес., 1948), 43:1:22-25 (Jan., 
1949) and 43:2:28-31 (Feb., 1949). 

This danger has been clearly demonstrated in recent 
years by the propaganda of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers that each has a “special stake" in public edu- 
cation. It is no defense to say that corporations have a 
stake in education because they pay taxes. These 
taxes are a legally levied contribution which is included 
in the cost of the product and passed on to the con- 
sumer. Men engaged in business pay no more in taxes 
proportionately than do other individuals. 
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is also committed to translating that knowledge 
to students and the adult population. This 
functional concept of teaching also connotes 
responsibility for furnishing types of service 
to the people, which will make better govern- 
ment possible and improve the means of 
making a living and raising the general cultural 
level of the state, The state university so 
conceived and operated is one of the few 
impartial popular agencies which is capable of 
broad education leadership of the state and 
community public education organizations. 

The application of these purposes immedi- 
ately defines the scope of university activity, 
which is for the physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and ethical education of regular 
students and also for a very extensive program 
of adult education which will reach every 
interested individual through resident-centers, 
special lectures, conferences, short-courses, 
radio programs, study-groups, and even more 
formal correspondence courses. 

As an integral part of the North American 
public education organization, the state uni- 
versity is responsible for equalizing education 
opportunity by removing all geographic, 
economic, racial, social, and sectarian barriers 
that now prevent youth from participating in 
general cultural and professional public edu- 
cation programs. 


Freedom of Teaching 


Freedom of teaching means just that — the 
right of a teacher competent in his specializa- 
tion to pursue inquiry without fear of restric- 
tions or punitive inquisition on his work, his 
private life, or his family. Restrictions on 
freedom of teaching and of learning are the 
first steps toward a police state, the vestibule 
of totalitarianism.! 

The basic need in democracy for freedom 
of teaching was well described by the late 
A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard 
University, himself a staunch conservative: 


‚ First, a professor is free to conduct inquiries into 
his field and to publish his findings and conceptions 
of his subject. 

Second, the professor, as a citizen, has a right to 
be engaged in those activities which are lawfully 
open to other citizens. 


! See Chapter 2. 


As a corollary, the university is under obligations 
to protect the professor against outside attacks 
which transgress these principles. 


A second corollary of freedom of teaching and 
learning is freedom of communication, the 
first freedom guaranteed the people under the 
American Constitution. The mass media of 
communication developed by our technology 
have given a tremendous power to corporate, 
social and sectarian pressure groups, who have 
used it through their control of advertising 
to produce propaganda instead of truth. This 
condition today is one of the big stumbling 
blocks in the path of freedom of teaching and 
learning? 

Freedom of teaching implies responsible 
teaching. No teacher should be penalized for 
his personal political, economic, social, or re- 
ligious views provided he conducts his teach- 
ing in a manner that preserves the impartial, 
classless, non-partisan and non-sectarian char- 
acter of a state university. This does not pre- 
clude the free exercise of his full civil rights as 
an individual or as a member of a group. To 
deny the American public university teacher 
the right of action or association within the 
democratic framework is dangerous and un- 
democratic. The fundamental reason for at- 
tacks on freedom of teaching and freedom of 
learning is fear. After a lifetime of experience 
with pressures on education, Porter Sargent 
concluded that the basic cause is fear on the 
part of those with rights and privileges that 
ideas dangerous to their own security might 
be promulgated by the schools. Fear, greed, 
and the desire for power dispose men and in- 
stitutions to protect their positions by prop- 
aganda. In the struggle between democratic 
and toralitarian concepts of government, both 
communism and the totalitarianisms of the 


* Max Ascoli, The Power of Freedom. New York: 
Farrar, Strauss and Co., 1949, and Morris L. Ernst, 
The First Freedom. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1946. 

3 See standing policy on academic freedom of the 
American Association of University Professors. 

4 American Civil Liberties Union, In the Shadow of 
Fear. New York: American Civil Liberties Union, 
1949. 

5 Porter Sargent, The Continuing Battle for the Control 
of the Mind of Youth, 1945; Mad or Muddled, 1947; 
and Dangerous Trends, 1948. Boston: Porter Sargent. 
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right have sometimes been made a bogey by 
those who would maintain the status quo, and 
the cry to “save democracy” has been made а 
shield for many undemocratic purposes. The 
struggle is one of ideas and practices,! and to- 
talitarianism is nurtured rather than destroyed 
by forced conformity in opposition to it. 


Direct restrictions. Direct restrictions on 
freedom of learning and teaching are not so 
easy to find in public institutions of advanced 
learning. Governing boards and presidents 
are chary of expressing such policies in writ- 
ing. But every public and private institution 

: has its unwritten taboos, which are quietly 
made known by those who translate the 
unwritten administrative policy. The great- 
est pressures against freedom of teaching and 
learning, however, are in the form of threats 
of government investigation,? reduction of ap- 
propriations by legislatures,‘ demands of big- 
agriculture, threats of big business through 


1 Fred Rodell, “Freedom for Speech We Loathe,” 
The Progressive, 13:9:9-11 (July, 1949), and David 
Lilienthal, The Spirit of Democracy, commencement 
speech at Michigan State College, 1949. 

*One exception was the Olivet College case 
(August, 1948 to June, 1949) well covered by the 
Associated Press. See also Milton Mayer, “The 
Professor’s Beret,” The Nation, 167:22:605-06 (No- 
vember 27, 1948). 

3 The Committee on un-American Activities’ at- 
оре during July, 1949 to investigate all of the гехг- 
books and collateral reading in colleges and universities, 
stopped by the immediate general disapproval; the 
work of the Jack B. Tenney Committee (Little Dies 
Committee) in California since 1940; the Maryland 
State Commission headed by Frank B. Ober, and the 
шна it produced; the Canwall Committee in 

ashington; the Feinberg Law in New York, later 
declared unconstitutional; the interference of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation (The Harvard Crimson, 
June 4, 1949) with an appointment to the Yale faculty; 
legislature investigation (1949) by the Illinois legisla- 
ture of University professors; and parallel but not so 
heavily publicized “investigations” in other states. 
See also Bernard De Voto, “Due Notice to the F.B.I.” 
Harpers 199:1193:65-68 (October, 1949). 

‘Discussions with many colleges, university and 
state officials over two decades have revealed that the 
cause of most threats by individual legislative members 
to reduce ПИР Нер is their fear of what they ге- 
gard as “radical” ideas. Actually the country should 
worry more because university professors are so gen- 
erally and fundamentally conservative. 

5 Some land-grant colleges find it difficult to teach 


ublicity and fear of possible reprisals at 
р» level the attitude of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association toward teaching the 
truth about the British public health program 
and President Truman’s national health in- 
surance program,’ and threats of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy against anything with 
which the Vatican disagrees, either legisla- 
tion, institutions of advaiwed learning 5 ог 
individuals.? 


Indirect pressures. Practically every state 
institution of advanced learning either solicits 
directly or is not averse to maintaining con- 
ditions attractive to large individual and cor- 
porate donors. It is not unusual for deans to 
call in professors and tell them that their 
teaching is embarrassing, but a more frequent 
action is to withhold promotions in rank and 
salary, which sometimes makes faculty wives 


economic or scientific facts which are contrary to the 
Farm Bureau’s political and operating program for 
protecting the interests of big agriculture. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1940, Dr. Theodore W. Schultz resigned as 
Professor of Economics and Sociology at Iowa State 
College because of the conflict created by his publica- 
tion of facts on the relative merits of oleomargarine and 
butter. On September 24, 1943, Dr. Schultz discussed 
the conflict in a signed article in the Des Moines Reg- 
ister. He was soon called to the University of Chicago 
where he is currently head of the Department of Eco- 
nomics. 

* Witness the General Motors executive who not 
only criticized an extensive workers education po 
gram, organized by President A. G. Ruthven of the 
University of Michigan and in operation for some 
years, in the public press, but also appeared before the 
Congress in June 1948 to speak against workers edu- 
cation. Both the University teaching program and the 
Federal workers education bill were stopped. 

* Congressional Record from January through June, 
1949. 

Every university president has been visited by 
representatives of the Ка Catholic Hierarchy who 
complain that certain teachers are destroying Catholic 
students’ faith by teaching anthropology, biology, 
philosophy and sociology. Some presidents are very 
Sensitive to these complaints, others insist on maintain- 
ing freedom of teaching. 

° Cardinal Spellman's attacks (June 19, 1949, at 
Fordham University) against Representative Gra- 
ham A. Barden for supporting a bill (H.R. 4643) which 
legally denied aid to the parochial protest schools and 
his intemperate attack on Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(A.P., July 23, 1949) because she vigorously sup- 
ported the American principle of undivided ‘school 
Support in her newspaper columns. 
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passive supporters of whatever the adminis- 
trator wants. Trustees often have business 
and political connections whose favor they 
must retain, and they talk to the president; the 
military, which is now highly influential in 
policy making in a number of institutions, 
works behind the scenes, and government 
grants for scientific research greatly restrict 
freedom in this field. Faculty members in 
engineering colleges and schools of business 
are often consultants to utilities and other 
corporations, and may retard discussions 
which might hurt their sponsors. In some 
institutions representatives of conservator 
groups send students to take stenographic 
notes of lectures in economics and sociology, 
and having determined in their mind what is 
right or wrong, make periodic visits to the 
president to call his attention to these “radical, 
un-American teachings.” 

From time to time strong presidents speak 
out against restrictions on freedom of investi- 
gation and teaching. Day of Cornell, Hutch- 
ins of Chicago, Brown of Hobart, and Ruthven 
of Michigan have protested vigorously against 
restrictions on academic freedom. In 1948 
William 5. Carlson of the University of Ver- 
mont struck out boldly for freedom of inquiry 
as the only means of solving world problems in 
his commencement speech, “Knowledge for 
What?” delivered at the University of Minne- 
sota. Harvard has taken a vigorous stand 
against snooping, informing and witch-hunt- 
ing. Grenville Clark, a New York attorney 
who is senior member of the Harvard Cor- 
poration, summarized Harvard’s attitude on 
freedom of teaching: ! 


(1) Harvard believes in the “free trade in ideas” 
of Justice Holmes — a graduate of 1861 — which is 
no more than saying that she believes in the prin- 
ciples of Milton’s Areopagitica (1644), of Jefferson’s 
First Inaugural (1801), and of Mill's Essay on 
Liberty (1859). She thinks that repression is not 
wise or workable under our system, that wide lati- 
tude for conflicting views affords the best chance 


1 Exchange of letters with Frank B. Ober, Chairman 
of the State Commission and promoter of the anti- 
subversive law enacted by the Maryland legislature 
in 1949. Published in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
under the title “Freedom at Harvard,” pp. 730-36, 
(June 25, 1949). 


for good government, and that in suppression usu- 
ally lies the greater peril. Harvard is not afraid of 
freedom, and believes adherence to this principle 
to be fundamental for our universities and for the 
integrity of our institutions. 

(2) She believes that the members of the faculties, 
in their capacity as citizens, have the same rights to 
express themselves as other citizens, and that those 
rights should not be restricted by the University by 
trying to keep а "watch" on professors or other- 
wise. 

(3) She believes that wide limits for free expres- 
sion by professors are in the interest of her students 
as well as the teachers. The teachers have rights 
as citizens to speak and write as men of independ- 
ence; the students also have their rights to be 
taught by men of independent mind. 

(4) Harvard, like any great privately supported 
university, badly needs money; but Harvard will 
accept no gift on the condition, express or implied, 
that it shall compromise its tradition of freedom. . . . 
Equalization of Opportunity 

The state is just as responsible for equalizing 
education opportunity at advanced levels as at 
elementary and secondary levels through the 
fourteenth year.? 

Except for depression subventions, the С. 1. 
benefit bill, and the federal government's 
complete support of students attending West 
Point, Annapolis, and air schools, little attempt 
has been made to recognize or to eliminate 
these inequalities. Unless equal opportunity 
is offered at advanced levels, not only will 
many capable individuals be deprived of their 
democratic birthright, but the nation will be 
deprived of their contributions. Neglect is 
a double loss. 


Economic. The first large group of inequali- 
ties spring from individual economic capacity. 
The average minimum annual cost of attend- 
ance at institutions requiring the student to 
live away from home is $1500. It has been 
assumed that a family of four requires a 
minimum of $4000 annual income to be capable 


2 [t has been estimated by the President's Commis- 
sion on Higher Education that “at least 32 per cent of 
our population has the mental ability to complete an 
advanced liberal or specialized professional education.” 
(Vol. 1, Chapter Il, p. 41.) his is a minimum not a 
maximum estimate and is based on certain institutional 
inefficiencies that could be improved. 
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of paying even part of the expenses of two 
children attending institutions of advanced 
learning. But 73 per cent of families living in 
metropolitan areas, 84 per cent of families 
living in other urban areas, and 88 per cent of 
families living in rural areas earn less than 
$4000, which complicates the problem of at- 
tendance. Again, the rural dweller is much 
less favored than his metropolitan neighbor. 

One solution is the rapid development of 
community colleges (11—14) so that individ- 
uals may live at home while they complete the 
upper years of their secondary school work. 
Even then at least 80 per cent of the one-third 
who should go on into advanced education will 
still face the same economic hurdles. The old 
theory that an individual can work his way 
through a university or be cared for by 
scholarships is woefully outdated. It may 
have been true before World War I but 
scholarships for undergraduates, except for 
tuition, have always been scarce at state uni- 
versities, which reserve their endowment and 
other aid for advanced students and also pay 
wages considerably under the prevailing rate 
for part-time student labor. 

Either the state, the federal government, or 
both should make provision for undergraduate 
scholarships and graduate fellowships, ranging 
from $1000 to $2000 annually, depending on 
status and need, to be paid through the institu- 
tion to students attending only public institu- 
tions of advanced learning. Only through 
these subventions can equality of. opportunity 
be maintained. 


Racial and religious inequalities. The Negroes 
are badly discriminated against in seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia, where 
separate and generally inferior schools are 
maintained for them. The low status of 
Negro education at elementary-secondary lev- 
els was discussed earlier: it is just as bad at 
advanced levels. Negroes and other colored 
minorities are also discriminated against in 
many states where discouragement in class- 


1 According to the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1946. 

? See Virgil A. Clift, “Patterns of Discrimination 
In Public Higher Education.” School and Society, 
72:1868:225—28 (October 7, 1950). 


rooms, in poor housing and eating facilities, 
quotas, and in social isolation take the place of 
segregation through a dual-school system.’ Re- 
ligious discrimination against Jews is practiced 
in professional schools of state and private 
universities. Here pressure groups like the 
American Medical Association and the Amer- 
ican Dental Association combine with re- 
stricted institutional capacity to quietly estab- 
lish quotas and other bars. 


Sex. Few institutions of advanced learning 
are adjusted to the basic needs of women. 
Despite their specialized function in life as 
homemakers and mothers, women are given, 
with almost no variation, the same program 
as men. Again, the force of tradition rules. 
Colleges and universities were originally de- 
signed for men and when the women came 
they simply had to fit into the male program. 
There is probably no reason why this uni- 
formity should not be maintained in the pro- 
fessions, but every institution of advanced 
learning should offer an organized program of 
work that would better fit women for their life. 


CRITIQUE ог ADVANCED EDUCATION 


Undemocratic Tendencies 


Criticism of advanced learning ranges from 
miseducation of alumni and unhealthy cham- 
pionship athletics to autocracy in administra- 
tion and blindness to social need.* 


Championship athletics. In the course of the 
past fifty years football and other collegiate 
athletics have become so highly commercial- 


3 The Western Conference composed of state 
Supported universities does not permit Negroes to be 
members of varsity wrestling or basket ball teams. 

“Henry F. and Katherine Pringle, The Color Line in 
Medicine. New York: The Committee of 1000, 
20 West 40th Street, 1948. 

Elmo Roper, Factors Affecting the Admission of 
High School Seniors to College. Washington: The 
American Council on Education, p. xiii, 1949. 

% See Upton Sinclair, The Goose-Step; Porter Sargent, 
Education: A Realistic Appraisal; Robert M. Hutchins, 
The Higher Learning in America; Hubert Beck, The 
Men Who Control Our Universities; John R. Tunis, Was 
College Worth While?; Colliers and The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post critiques for more than a generation. 
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ized that the term "amateur" is now some- 
times used with a smile. Coaches urge the 
need to maintain the spirit of amateurism, yet 
they are forced by the system and the need to 
fill huge stadiums to develop an alumni-uni- 
versity scouting and procurement system 
which is often far from amateur. Whether 
they directly subsidize or not, many uni- 
versities have alumni who bear the cost. 
Practically every college of physical education 
turns out secondary school coaches one of 
whose jobs is to discover and develop talent 
and thus perpetuate the system. It may be 
that frank subsidizing is the best solution to 
this problem. 


Discrimination. Мапу state universities 
practice some racial and religious discrimina- 
tion, and only the urban universities of the 
North appear to be free of it, though condi- 
tions are slowly changing in a few larger pub- 
lic institutions." Beyond this, the fraternity- 
sorority system, the high cost of social and 
athletic activities, and general indifference to 
equalizing education opportunity make for 
undemocratic conditions. The С. I. Bill of 
Rights has made some institutions conscious 
of these problems and of their obligation as 
peoples' universities to make their resources 
available to all, regardless of economic status. 
It would still be hard to consider state uni- 
versities classless, though postwar student 
attitudes have produced more real campus 
democracy than ever existed before. 


Economic influences. As stated earlier, col- 
leges and universities, even the public ones, 
are sensitive to economic interests. It has 
been said that in their economic and social 
teaching, few institutions are impartial over 
the conflicting interests of capital, labor, and 
management? A committee of the American 
Council on Education in 1948 found that uni- 
versity investments were reaching into more 

1See С. И’. McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education, Board of Regents of University of 
Oklahoma, et al. No. 34 — October Term, 1949 [June 
5, 1950], and Sweatt у. Painter, et al. No. 44 — October 
Term, 1949 [June 5, 1950]. 

? Lotus D. Coffman, Higher Education and Society: 
А Symposium, p. 312. Norman: The University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1936. 


and more business fields while remaining 
strong in real estate, long a favorite,? and that 
institutions of advanced learning, with a cap- 
ital investment of almost a billion dollars. 
reported a 1947 net profit of $4,859,159.96. 
Kenneth I. Brown, President of Denison Uni- 
versity, in his presidential address before the 
Association of American Colleges in January, 
1949, pointed out that the influence of business 
and the corporate form of management had 
been far-reaching in our colleges, not only in 
the separation of administration from teaching, 
but in the emphasis on endowment, buildings, 
and material prosperity at the expense of 
teaching and the development of students who 
will become effective citizens.! Partly as a 
result of these tendencies, the well-knit and 
very personal college or university community 
where student and teacher worked together 
on integrated and balanced programs is fast 
being replaced by an imitation of the corporate 
form of organization. This, coupled with 
size and a trend toward technical efficiency in 
order to handle large classes, tends to produce 
mechanized teaching and fractionalized educa- 
tion. 


The faculty. Since in most universities there 
is a central executive staff with administrative 
officers more or less detached from the faculty 
and responsible for all administration, the 
faculty has a markedly reduced part in the 
total picture. This organizational depreci- 
ation, plus unobtrusive but firm administrative 
controls over freedom of teaching through 
salaries and promotions, has decreased the 
stature of many state colleges and universities 
during the last thirty years. Stress on reward 
for administrative work and research as against 
teaching and counseling has further beer 
the place of the faculty. Moreover, the train- 
ing of teachers emphasizes research and the 
Ph.D. degree, and little or no thought is given 
to the technical aspects of teaching or to an 
understanding of Ше individual to be taught 


3 Carter Davidson (Union College) and Committee, 
Report of Committee on Tax Exemption. Washington: 
The American Council on Education, December, 1948. 

1 “American Education and a Mirror," Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, 35:1:5—24 (March, 
1949). 
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and the culture to be maintained. Prospective 
teachers are given little or no training in the 
art of democratic administration, cooperation, 
and the broad function of advanced education. 
In addition to being fractionalized by the 
credit system, advanced education is too 
highly compartmentalized by subject matter 
disciplines. In the past decade some institu- 
tions have tried to cut across these rigid 
department and college lines by developing 
broader divisions and institutes, notably in the 
social studies. Nevertheless, as a result of 
training, habit, and managerial executive or- 
ganization, the typical college or university 
faculty is no more competent than the typical 
secondary school faculty to act democratically 
within organization — thanks to the organiza- 
tional system, not to faculty incompetence. 


Social Controls 


Foreign critics of American secondary and 
advanced education, even before World War 
I, often said that our education controls 
stress immaturity. American critics also have 
commented extensively on this fact. No care- 
ful observer of either secondary schools, col- 
leges, or universities can fail to be impressed 
by the large organizational provisions for 
student controls. Women students in par- 
ticular are supervised through an organization 
pattern that in some institutions extends right 
into the graduate school. 

Faculty reactions to this criticism are that 
students are too immature to manage their own 
affairs, and that parents demand complete 
supervision in publicly supported institutions. 
The first statement is undoubtedly true: North 
American college students are immature, but 
only because at the secondary level they are 
given little chance to practice independence. 
Again, this condition stems as much from the 
administrative pattern as from parental de- 
mands, 


FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The organization of a state university is not 
fundamentally different from that of any other 
part of a public school system.! Like the 

1 While a privately soppari university might im- 
prove its operation by following these general rules for 


elementary-secondary divisions it must be 
classless, impartial, non-partisan, and non- 
sectarian. It should include general provision 
for immediate and long-range democratic 
planning, for intelligent execution of the total 
university program, for continuing appraisal 
of operation, and finally, for continuous state- 
wide interpretation of purpose, value, condi- 
tions, and needs directly to the people, as well 
as to other governmental agencies. 

Five large interests should be recognized in 
functional organization: the people, the gov- 
erning board, the president, the faculty, and 
the students. 


The People 


Only in so far as the people understand and 
have confidence in their advanced education 
agencies will it be possible over a long period 
to secure intelligently adequate support. The 

ople will determine general policy concern- 
ing institutional operation and support through 
the strength of their opinion at the legislative 
level. Interpretation to develop this response 
is a legal and moral responsibility of the 
governing board. 


Governing Board 


In advanced education the people act through 
their constitution or through statutory enact- 
ment. They establish a corporation or a quasi- 
corporation and delegate to an elective or 
appointive governing board full responsibility 
under the law for both operation and improve- 
ment. The governing board is responsible to 
the people for its conduct of the institution 
and should be constantly responsive to the 
desires of the people. 

The best method of selecting the governing 
body of a state university is directly by the 
people on a non-partisan ballot. An even- 
numbered board possibly has a slight advan- 
tage over an odd-numbered board. Regardless 
of this consideration, members should be 
elected for long enough overlapping terms (six 
to eight years) to develop and maintain rela- 
tively stable and long-term policies.2, Members 


organization, it is completely free to create any form 
of organization its governing body desires. 

2 Less desirable variations of this plan might be 
popular election either on a bi-partisan or partisan 
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of governing boards should only be paid actual 
expenses incurred in connection with meetings 
or while on specific university business. No 
board member should receive a salary. 

The responsibilities of the governing body 
are: (1) to develop (in cooperation with the 
president and the faculty), approve and imple- 
ment long-term general social and education 
policies, (2) to appoint its chief executive 
officer, (3) to provide means for appraising or 
evaluating the results of its policies, (4) to 
provide adequate finance through interpreting 
institutional purpose and need to the people 
and the legislature, and (5) to interpret the 
purpose, value, conditions, and needs of the 
university to the people of the state.’ 

The governing body should organize and 
conduct its meetings so that all business will 
be done in public instead of in executive ses- 
sions. The press should be freely admitted 
to every meeting and provisions made for the 
people of the state to attend and present any 
petition or declaration at regular meetings. 
If the subjects under discussion are at times 
too delicate for public consumption, the board 
may meet in executive session, but the pur- 
poses and results of these infrequent meetings 
should be presented in confidence to repre- 
sentatives of the public press. 

The governing body should meet as a com- 
mittec-of-the-whole to discuss problems of 
policy, receive reports and petitions, consider 
methods or means of appraisal and, as a board, 
to take legal action upon any question before it. 
Until a board can agree with a certain amount 
of unanimity upon any important policy, 
general discussion should be continued. The 
democratic process may be much slower than 
autocratic procedure but it has an inherent 
strength that is itself valuable. Long-range 
planning should bring emerging problems into 
the foreground early enough for thorough dis- 
cussion and consideration. Long-range poli- 
cies should usually be determined by a greater 
margin of safety than a single vote, but perfect 


ballot. If a governing board is appointed by the 
governor, no political consideration ld intervene 
but emphasis dodi be placed on securing the services 
of the most outstanding men and women. f 

1 Its technical corporate responsibility may be dis- 
charged through its officers. 


agreement among individuals of diverse back- 
grounds and beliefs can only be achieved in 
the tomb. Healthy differences in opinion 
are the life-blood of democracy. 


The President 


The president of the university should not 
only be executive officer of the governing 
board, he should be first among the teachers 
as well, and he should be responsible to the 
people, since state universities are a democratic 
venture? While primarily the general admin- 
istrator and coordinator, he is also responsible 
to the governing board and faculty for leader- 
ship in discovering and presenting education 
problems as well as for maintaining the dynam- 
ics of organization. In the larger sense, his 
moral responsibility to the state transcends his 
technical organizational relationship with the 
governing body and the faculty. A state uni- 
versity president should be a qualified educator 
of professorial status. He may be selected 
by the governing board from joint lists pre- 
pared by the governing board and the faculty 
acting together or from independently pre- 
pared lists. The president should hold office 
so long as he enjoys the confidence of the 
people, the governing board, the faculty and 
the students. This does not mean that the 
faculty will necessarily vote periodically, as 
does the British Parliament, on their executive 
officer, but that the governing body will 
determine when lack of confidence interferes 
with general university effectiveness. 

In general, all staff officers should be faculty 
members, selected because of their interests or 
special abilities for limited terms. "Through 
regular rotation in office, many people could 
be given these special experiences which would 
make them more competent as faculty mem- 
bers in viewing the university problems as a 
whole. Since their rewards would depend on 
their faculty status there would be no reason 
to exert pressure to stay in office. It is healthy 
and desirable for all staff and administrative 


? The position of president and secretary of the gov- 
erning board may be effectively combined. Other 
technical officers that the board may require, such as 
treasurer, auditor, and recording secretary, should be 
professional staff members without administrative 
authority. 
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officers to return to their teaching duties and 
so not lose touch with the supreme university 
function.! 

While it may be organizationally assumed 
that the president speaks for and interprets 
the faculty, the teaching body either through 
its regular senate or representative council, 
or as individuals, should have the right to 
attend meetings of the governing board and to 
be heard on any subject affecting the uni- 
versity. The views of an individual, so often 
stifled by the majority in large organizations, 
may be valuable to the governing board or to 
the people. Recognition of these rights by 
providing official channels for hearing and 
review may be vital in maintaining organiza- 
tional dynamics and preventing injustices. By 
this method the governing board, particularly 
in large institutions, may become intimately 
acquainted with teaching as well as adminis- 
trative problems and may always learn the 
faculty point of view. 


Rewards 


Every university should adopt written salary 
policies that specifically provide for appoint- 
ments, promotions, and salary increases. The 
salary schedule should be based on merit and 
so devised that it will stimulate and reward 
growth in teaching, counseling, and research. 
At the same time, there should be ways to 
determine and eliminate incompetence, since 
improvement depends on doing this as well as 
on rewarding the able. Provision for con- 
tinuing appraisal of faculty members by col- 
leagues, students, and administrative officers 
should be developed jointly by the faculty 
members and the administrative officers. Ap- 
praisal should stimulate growth and never be 
used as a punitive instrument by administra- 
tion: secret appraisals should never be con- 
doned. Recommendations for promotions and 
salary increases should be made by each 
school through its dean and administrative 


! Training and experience are important to adminis- 
trative competence, but since they can be acquired by 
those interested, there is no reason why organizational 
flexibility should be endangered by entrusting it to 
permanent officers. Functional organization contem- 
plates the training of many individuals to provide for a 
logical chain of experience. 


committee and at university level through a 
small personnel committee including the 
president, a dean, and a faculty representative. 


The Faculty 


Since instruction is the supreme purpose of 
the university, the faculty immediately be- 
comes the most important part of the institu- 
tion. All complementary non-instruction and 
technical services essential to the central pur- 
pose should be viewed as facilitating activities 
and judged by their contribution to the 
instruction program. The only way in which 
instruction can become dominant and admin- 
istration recessive is to place the highest 
rewards on teaching, counseling, and research, 
and to offer no special recompense for 
administrative services. The highest and 
most honorable functional university title is 
that of professor, which should be synonymous 
with a deep interest in the students and their 
welfare as well as with outstanding teaching, 
scholarship, and research. 

The faculty should be organized for three 
functions: planning, executing, and apprais- 
ing. In planning, the faculty of each school 
is responsible for solving its own special 
problems within the framework of total uni- 
versity policy, which would be determined by 
the governing board, the president, and the 
university senate, working as a unit or through 
committees.? 

The faculties of the various schools and of 
the university should permit student repre- 
sentatives, chosen through their own govern- 
ing body, to participate in planning and 
appraising in order to secure the best co- 
operation from everyone interested in institu- 
tional problems. 

Functional analysis of administrative activi- 
ties within colleges and schools does not indi- 
cate a degree of complexity that demands a 
faculty manager. In operation every faculty 
member becomes a part of the executive ac- 


2 The senate would include the entire faculty in a 
small institution and probably a representative body, 
chosen by colleges and schools, in large institutions. 
The president would normally act as presiding officer 
and choose any essential committees with the advice 
of the senate executive committee, which would be 
elected by the senate itself. 
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tivity as he carries into effect university and 
school policies in addition to his own instruc- 
tion responsibilities. He is teacher and 
counselor, in and out of the classroom, is 
engaged in research and eventually in scholarly 
contributions to knowledge. The deans’ 
work consists largely of coordination in exe- 
cuting the adopted faculty policies: technical 
activities are generally at secretarial level. 

The usual practice of having the dean 
selected by the governing body on recom- 
mendation of the president makes him their 
representative as well as the executive officer 
of a faculty. It drives a wedge between the 
faculty and the governing body in policy 
making and appraising, and produces a highly 
bureaucratic organization in which a dean, by 
the manipulation of appointments, promotions, 
and teaching schedules, and the reservation 
to himself of “channels” to the president and 
his office, can become powerful far beyond 
the intended limits of organization. This kind 
of deanship receives major faculty criticism 
in most large state and private universities. 
Functional organization demands that а ге- 
sponsible school faculty should have direct 
contact with the president’s office and the 
governing board. 


Specialized Services 


Specialized services and the use of specialists 
in health, psychological diagnosis and ге- 
medial work, environmental education through 
residence halls, student self-government and 
social organization, and student publication 
are highly desirable. 

Student discipline would normally be under 
faculty supervision although provision for 
coordination at university level is desirable to 
maintain procedural uniformity. The same 
would apply to placement of graduates. Pro- 
fessional placement is accomplished largely 
through faculty members in whom individuals 
or corporations have confidence and with 
whom they maintain contact. 

Specialized counseling service, chiefly psy- 
chological, can be supplied by the university, 
but faculty members should not delegate their 
general responsibilities to the central counsel- 
ing service. The specialist should be used to 
assist and пог supplant the teacher. 


Students 


University students are usually adult citi- 
zens and should have an important part in 
general policy making. Since American uni- 
versities should be agencies for the education 
of mature individuals, there should be a 
minimum of bureaucratic red tape and controls. 
If a student is not mature enough to benefit 
from university education and not willing to 
accept his responsibilities, university edu- 
cation will be of little value to him until he 
reaches maturity. The major rules of a state 
university should be that students must con- 
duct themselves as ladies and gentlemen and 
that they must maintain a serious and effective 
(passing grade) attitude toward their general 
education or professional work." 

The object of university education is not 
only to provide for social and professional 
skills, but also to develop democratic com- 
petence, to stimulate active participation in 
the democratic life, and to develop a sense of 
social responsibility or conscience in the use 
of professional skills. Democracy means that 
students must have full access to all sources 
of information, be privileged to discuss on 
their campus all political ideas, listen to every 
individual regardless of race, color, creed, or 
politics, and develop reasoned conclusions 
after hearing all opinions and evidence. 

As part of their education they should be 
encouraged, and means should be provided 
through their social units (houses, residence 
halls, etc.), to form their basic social and dis- 
cussion groups and to elect representatives 
to a central student legislature which should 
be something more than a debating society or 
a school for ward-heeler politicians. They 
should be permitted to meet with their faculty 
and discuss their welfare. Students are en- 


1 Та this connection it should be remembered that 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years (freshman and soph- 
omore, generally including ages nineteen to twenty- 
one) properly belong to secondary education where 
they are placed in every other country. As community 
colleges develop, these two years within the university 
will diminish in size and importance. So long as they 
exist they should be separated into a college instead of 
being mixed with university education. Within thirty 
years, the typical state university may more closely 
resemble Johns Hopkins and the University of Chi- 
cago than the typical state university of the present. 
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titled to rate their teachers as one of many 
factors in determining teaching efficiency. The 
student legislative body should have the right 


to be present and to be heard at meetings of 


the governing board when their interests are 
involved. This means that students would 
participate in the development of regulations 
governing their institutional relations and have 
some part in the development of curriculums. 


Alumni 


The functional status of the alumni is that 
of any other citizens. As former students 
they will naturally take a greater interest in 
the university than most other persons, but 
their will cannot be permitted to. dominate 
a popular institution. As citizens they al- 
ready dominate the membership of many 
governing boards. The exceptional status 
granted to alumni in the United States grows 
from their emotional attachment to alma mater, 
their organization and exploitation as a basic 
institutional device to secure appropriations 
and donors to endowment funds, and their 
usefulness in forming a special interpretive 
group. The concept of the alumni as inter- 
preters and donors is practically unknown in 
foreign universities. 


Extent of Program 


The program of a state or people’s univer- 
sity is much wider than conventionally con- 
ceived by governing boards, executives, or 
even most faculties. The university is not 
only responsible for instruction to full- or 
part-time campus students, but also for 
leadership in continuing the education of the 
adult. In 1947 the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education found that 40 per cent 
of adults would like to continue both formal 
and informal education if convenient oppor- 
tunities were offered. So, unlike the dictum 
of some university presidents after World 
War I that everyone who wanted advanced 
education must come to the campus, the con- 
temporary university must not only expand 
and improve its campus teaching but move 
into the state wherever the demand exists 
and bring education opportunity to the people. 
Urban universities have grown rapidly because 
they were conveniently situated to meet adult 


demands for continuing formal education. The 
state university will be responsible for the 
informal as well as the more technical work. 
These demands have been partially recognized 
by institutions of advanced learning and an 
estimated million individuals participated in 
extension work, informal lectures, conferences, 
and workshops during 1948–49. The adult 
or extra-mural program should quickly be- 
come as important as the campus program, 
and the universities need to give serious con- 
sideration to two major efforts, intra-mural 
and extra-mural, the second including not 
only adult education but also broad services 
to the state in all campus specializations. 
Every state university has exceptional social, 
technical, professional, and scientific talent to 
which state, local, and school governments 
should have full and constant access. This 
does not preclude special services to individuals 
or corporations, provided these services are 
given for improving agriculture, commerce, 
industry, and general living and not as a privi- 
lege to special interests regardless of whether 
they pay the bill. 


The University Community 


Functional organization should balance 
teaching and learning, and faculty, student, and 
popular interests. Administration is demo- 
cratically conceived and operated except for 
the office of president. Since it is distinctly a 
service activity, there is little merit in the 
corporate managerial concept, which subordi- 
nates teaching to organization and produces 
high bureaucracy. The dynamic fluidity of 
function should dominate all organization pur- 
pose and practice. Again, it may require 
some time to develop faculty competence, ad- 
ministrative vision, and student maturity to 


1 See Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. 
Il, Chapter V, “Equalizing Opportunity Through 
Adult Education.” 

* If the college-university enrollments are broken 
down and the two upper years of secondary education 
segregated, current institutional (500,000) and non- 
institutional adult enrollments indicate that mere lifting 
of the administrative sights in colleges and universities 
could produce this condition within a decade. Urban 
universities, although organized largely on the formal 
basis, now show more than half their enrollment to be 
in the adult field. 
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achieve this proposed organization; but ac- 
ceptance of the functional concept and bold 
experimentation may hasten it. Functional 
organization emphasizes the ideals and spirit 
behind form, but form in organization is also 
important and should not be underestimated. 
Two gericralized diagrams are given in Figures 
75 and 76. 


ADVANCED Epucation FINANCE 


Public and private agencies for advanced 
education reported a total revenue of $1,281,- 
230,559 and total expenditures of $820,326,- 
296 for education and general expenditures in 
1945-46. In addition $339,497,922 was ex- 
pended for auxiliary agencies and activities, 
non-education expenditures, and capital out- 
lay." 

Publicly controlled institutions derived 68.3 
per cent of all revenue from public sources, 
19.1 per cent from student fees, 4.1 per cent 
from gifts and endowments, and 8.5 per cent 
from miscellaneous sources. In contrast, over 
half of the revenue of privately supported 
agencies (52.9 per cent) was derived from 
student fees and 36.2 per cent from philan- 
thropy, while public sources furnished 7.2 per 
cent. 

University accounting leaves much to be 
desired and it is difficult on the basis of re- 
ported distributions of expense to draw many 
conclusions regarding intra-budgetary balance. 
Two facts stand out strongly: the low propor- 
tion of the total current budget spent for di- 
rect instruction, research and libraries (45 per 
cent in 1945—46) and the high proportion spent 
for administrative service? General adminis- 
trative expense increased from $62,826,835 
in 1940 to $104,808,424 in 1946. When 
administrative expenses in public education 
agencies of any great size are much more than 
five per cent of their operating budget for 
general administration, a question is raised 
that deserves careful research. With the ex- 
ception of urban universities which operate on 
a twelve or fourteen hour day, advanced 
education plants have always shown poor use 

1 See Table 28 on page 440. 

2 U.S. Office of Education definition of intra-budget- 
ary items. 


on an eight clock-hour day and they consume 
a relatively large amount of current expense.’ 
"The expense of activities related to instruction, 
which presumably include student services and 
the dean of students office, has more than 
doubled since 1940. The smallest proportional 
increase is the amount devoted to instruction, 
the institution’s chief reason for existence. 

The relatively large amounts of revenue 
secured from student fees in public agencies 
indicates the increasing cost to students as well 
as the further contraction in education oppor- 
tunity. It might be expected that privately 
supported agencies would find it necessary to 
resort to financing through fees in large meas- 
ure, but there is little excuse for a similar 
condition in publicly supported education. 
Fees are an easy way of securing additional 
revenue, particularly when failure of con- 
tinuing interpretation makes it difficult to 
secure adequate financing from legislatures. 
There is little validity in the time-worn excuse 
that legislatures do not want to finance col- 
leges and universities adequately. Much 
more often it is the university 's long-standing 
neglect to establish its needs in a manner con- 
vincing to the people that has produced failure 
at legislative level. Those state institutions 
that charge no fees to resident students 
apparently have no difficulty securing a suffi- 
cient operating and capital budget.’ 


CURRENT ORGANIZATION 


Institutions of advanced learning are con- 
trolled by governing boards that exercise the 
same relation to general policy-making and 
fiscal control as the community board of edu- 
cation. In private institutions these boards 


3 There is little existing data on actual plant use. 
University administrators are not prone to release 
them where they do exist. А little data received in 
confidence, plus a decade of observation indicate that 
35 per cent use of instruction facilities on an eight 
clock-hour basis, except in urban universities with a 
large adult education enrollment, is high. Comparable 
information for many carefully measured upper second- 
ary schools shows а daily capacity-use ratio of over 
eighty. Extensive research in college and university 
plant use is desirable. 

* Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. M, 
Chapter 11, p. A 


Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Statistical Summary of Education, 1945-46. Table 18, р. 23. 
TABLE 28. REVENUE AND Expenprtures ror ADVANCED EDUCATION, 1945—46 


Item 1939-40 1945-46 
A. Receipts: ! 
Number reporting receipts................... 1,609 1,768 
Receipts specifically designated for additions to: 
PE ical рЫ ore IPS ААН: D $66,208,774 $121,836,778 
Endowment funds... у-у; +. aa 38,688,220 (2) 
Annuity funds...... T 2,305,870 (3) 
Student loan funds Ж 1,043,057 () 
Other nonexpendable funds 2,480,537 (5 
Educational and general*.................... 571,288,116 $924,958,233 
Student fees Fe faa ИЛИМА... CET 200,896,617 214,344,194 
Endowment earnings. . 71,304,241 89,762,843 
Federal Government. . 38,859,955 197,250,216 
State governments. 151,222,535 225,161,280 
County, city, and district governments. 24,392,256 31,004,711 
Private gifts and grants............. 40,452,846 77,572,200 
Sales and services of organized activities... 32,776,630 67,083,673 
Miscellaneous and unitemized sources......, 11,383,036 22,779,116 
Auxiliary enterprises and activities............ 143,923,145 $244,435 548 
B. Expenditures: 
Number reporting expenditures............... 1,609 1,768 
Educational and general: у 
Administration and general схрепзе......... $62,826,835 $104,808 424 
Resident instruction....................... 280,247,703 375,121,798 
Organized гезеагсћ,... Жж, „мд 27,266,103 86,811,655 
Libraries 19,487,079 26,560,332 
Physical plant operation and maintenance. . . . 69,611,807 110,947,104 
Organized activities related to instruction. . . 27,224,769 60,603,890 
Subtotal 486,664,296 $764,853,203 
Extension 35,325,461 55,473,093 
Total educational and general expenditures. 521,989,757 $820,326,296 
Auxiliary enterprises and activities............ 124,184,299 242,027,526 
Other noneducational expenditures. . vie 28,514,329 26,067,866 
83,764,961 71,402,530 
C. Property: 
Number reporting ргорегсу................... 1,440 (3) 
А —_—Ҥҥ= аа 
Косар "Shen foe RUNS а $4,518,383,918 £) 
Endowment funds *.............. S 1,686,282,767 (3) 
Annuity випдв...,.......... + 49,536,799 (3) 
Student loan funds.................... М» 28,784,189 (3) 
Grounds, buildings, and improvements °........ 2,303,302,488 (3) 
Equipment. . . > 450,477,675 (3) 


1 This total represents all of the moneys received during the year indicated. Since many of these sources of 
income represent earmarked trust funds and some others are endowment accretions of which only the future in- 
come can be used, the grand total is more than current income, 2 Excluding receipts specially designated for phys- 
ical plant and nonexpendable funds. ° Information not available. + Inctuding funds temporarily functioning as 
endowments. $ Including unexpended plant funds. 
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are generally known as boards of trustees, and 
in public institutions more frequently as 
boards of regents. 

"These boards vary in size from three mem- 
bers at Marquette University to 257 at Morris 
Brown University. The general size of state 
institutional boards is seven to twelve mem- 
bers, and four to thirty for denominational 
schools. Several state boards in control of 
teachers colleges have only three, although 
the North Carolina University board has 100 
members. "There is a tendency for non-public 
institutions to increase the size of their gov- 
erning boards, while public institutions tend 
toward reduction. 

The internal executive organization of a 
college or university follows a fairly conven- 
tional pattern, which bears the imprint of the 
strength of academic tradition as well as the 
influence of expanded size and purposes. These 
variations may be generalized into four types 
of organization. 


Small College 


The small college includes a faculty and a 
president, who may act as financial agent as 
well as registrar. However, many boards of 
trustees also employ a full-time secretary who 
is directly responsible to the board for fi- 
nancing, operating, and keeping up the physical 
plant. In general, the registrar's duties are 
more often exercised by the older members of 
the faculty, in addition to their teaching duties, 
for the sake of the added titular prestige, a 
small addition to income, or because they form 
the basis of experiences that may eventually 
lead to promotions. In this organization the 
entire faculty usually acts as a college council 
or senate, It is not large enough to necessitate 
the organization of departments. 


Larger College 


The somewhat larger college usually has a 
more extensive staff. The president has been 
relieved of detail to devote his attention to 
more important matters, the principal one 
being to make contacts with possible donors, 
in the case of private institutions, and with 
appropriating bodies in public institutions. 
Record keeping and admissions are directed 
by a registrar, who may double as dean of men 


or teach part time, while internal administra- 
tion is directed by the dean of the college, 
who is also known as dean of administration. 
This official frequently has charge of instruc- 
tion as well as administration and may act as 
dean of men. If the institution is coeducational 
or is available only to women, provision is 
made for a part- or full-time dean of women. 
Financial and business affairs are directed by 
the secretary, who may be under the general 
administrative direction of the president but 
is more often responsible directly to the 
governing board. 

The faculty has grown large enough for de- 
partmentalization by disciplines to follow con- 
ventional practice. Each department is under 
the supervisory direction of a head or a chair- 
man, who may or may not receive extra 
compensation for this title and the extra work 
that it presumably entails. The faculty is 
usually organized into a college council or 
senate, which meets either as a listening body 
or as an instructional organization to which 
certain responsibilities for curriculum, teach- 
ing, counseling, and discipline have been dele- 
gated. Where the institution is old and the 
academic tradition strong, the faculty may be 
the actual governing body, but much more 
frequently it bears the same relationship to 
the president and deans that secondary-school 
teachers bear to superintendent and principal. 


Professional College 


In the specialized or professional college, a 
large increase in staff activities occurs. In 
addition to the secretary and business manager, 
the deans of men and women, the dean of 
instruction, the dean of administration, and the 
registrar, many health, social, and vocational 
adjustive services may be offered. These 
activities may be organized independently or 
coordinated under a dean of personnel or other 
title. 

The general education program may be 
classified as a division or a department, while 
the professional work is similarly organized 
under the title of professional work. There 
is also a tendency to organize curricular in- 
stead of more purely conventional divisions. 
Whether the curricular or subject-matter 
classification is used, the subject-matter or- 
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ganizations noted in the larger college organi- 
zation still prevail tenaciously. 
University Organization 

A college may be considered either a general 
or liberal arts college, a liberal arts college and 
a single professional school, or a merging of 
the two. The preferred definition of a uni- 
versity is a larger institution, including a col- 
lege of liberal arts and professional colleges 
and schools of agriculture, commerce, den- 
tistry, education, engineering, fine arts, for- 
estry, a graduate school, home economics, 
journalism, law, medicine, pharmacy, the- 
ology, or any grouping of them. Many 
universities are essentially colleges by this 
definition, and many colleges are universities 
in everything but name. 

'The larger university is a much more com- 
plex organization. On the executive and staff 
side it provides a larger specialized non-teach- 
ing staff, the number varying with institutional 
services rendered. Some institutions insist 
that all staff members, except in finance, 
service of supplies, and buildings and grounds, 
have faculty rank and teach one or two classes. 
"The administrative divisions are generally col- 
leges and schools organized around a specific 
curriculum, but in many institutions the ad- 
ministration of instruction still rests with the 
conventional subject-matter organization or 
the departments within these schools and 
colleges. 

"The dean or director of these schools and 
colleges is the principal internal administrative 
officer. Sometimes he is recommended by 
the college faculty, but more often he is 
chosen by the president and confirmed by the 
governing board. He may occupy a dual posi- 
tion as chairman of the college faculty and 
executive representative of the governing 
board through the president. He may serve 
at the pleasure of faculty or president or may 
be removed from office only by the process of 
demotion. 

Deans may be assisted in their administra- 
tive duties by department heads or chairmen 
of subject-matter groupings, or by executive 

1 A professional school presumably starts at univer- 
sity level, i.e., the fifteenth year, while a college com- 
bines the secondary and university years. 


councils elected specifically for that purpose 
by the college faculty. Where these advisory 
councils exist in one form or another they 
usually represent attempts to curb the auto- 
cratic power of this secondary administrative 
position. The power of university deans 
varies considerably. In some institutions they 
have complete power of appointment, promo- 
tion, rewards, and dismissal. In others, their 
authority is limited to executing policies ap- 
proved by the faculty and making recom- 
mendations for personnel and instruction to 
the president and his advisory staff. Та 
general, the dean is still a very powerful 
officer, and neither the efforts of the faculties 
nor the desire of presidents to circumscribe 
his authority have been completely successful. 
He occupies generally the same relationship 
to the president that the powerful and well- 
entrenched secondary school urban principals 
do to the superintendent. 

However, there are numerous exceptions to 
the foregoing generalization. Many deans 
give constructive leadership, particularly in 
the early years of their term of office. With 
advancing years, initiative and vision generally 
grow dim and are replaced by bureaucratic 
routine. As stated earlier, continuing instead 
of term tenure for deans may be the greatest 
weakness: the others are mental and physical 
aging. The weakness of the bureaucratic or 
managerial executive pattern of administration 
is that it does not produce strong faculties. 

University faculties are generally organized 
into councils or senates that may have limited 
or extensive powers over instruction, disci- 
pline, and general institutional policies. As 
universities grow in size these faculty councils 
become unwieldy and decline in importance, 
while the individual schools become stronger. 
One of the current characteristics of university 
organization is that institutional unity is ex- 
pressed through the cooperation of schools 
and colleges rather than from the university as 
a whole to its administrative and teaching sub- 
divisions. Some experiments in creating sub- 
ject-matter divisions out of the narrower 
departments to secure greater unity in aim and 
effort have been tried but as yet without 
sufficient success to call them more than ex- 
perimental. The tenacity of academic de- 
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partmental organization, while of value to a 
certain degree, is one of the factors that makes 
for inflexibility in university organization. 


Generalized organization. Institutional prac- 
tices vary so greatly that it is difficult to 
present organizational procedures without 
great generalization which is open to criticism, 
particularly in the sensitive field of advanced 
education administration. An attempt has 
been made to present two generalized transi- 
tional organizations by indicating evolution 
of better current practices. 

The first diagrammatic presentation, illus- 
trated by Figure 77 is the form of traditional 
or classic organization. The operating activi- 
tics include undergraduate colleges, graduate 
school, libraries, museums, service, and ex- 
tension activity. The executive or staff 
activities may or may not have been unified 
but are shown in two groups for simplicity. 
This organization is managerial in form and 
shows the sharp demarcation between in- 
struction and administration discussed earlier. 
Study of salary differentials for teaching and 
for executive or administrative work also 
demonstrates the relative institutional value 
of teaching and administration. 


Figure 78 illustrates a newer trend where 
the whole institution has been organized to 
form coordinate divisions of student services, 
finance and plant operation, instruction and 
research, and institutional development. Effort 
has been made to bring together in better 
functional relationship those activities which 
should be services for improving instruction 
by coordinating specialists. As diagrammat- 
ically shown, this is an activity rather than 
an organizational chart and should be so 
interpreted. While providing greater order 
and logic in organization it is also of the 
corporate-managerial, or hierarchical type and 
has not yet recognized research, teaching and 
counseling as of greater importance than 
finance and institutional development. lt does 
overcome some of the organizational anarchy 
now so obvious in many universities. Both 
of these presentations, compared with the 
1940 generalized condition," show а distinct 
improvement in organization except that. all 
of these efforts still follow the corporate 
managerial form that appeared after 1920. 


1 See Arthur B. Moehlmar, School Administration, 
1940 edition, Chapter 33. 
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The Non-Public or Protest School 


Private education started as a protest against the lack of education opportunity in 
colonial times, and despite the later growth of public education at all levels, privately 


supported schools have survived with unexpected tenacity. 


The state can insist that 


every child receive an education of certain length and quality, but the parent's right 


to select a protest school or private tutors instead of a public 


school is a highly valuable 


right and one that should not be lightly considered. 


FUNCTION or THE Ркотеѕт SCHOOL 


The democratic state does not need and 
should never be permitted to have a monopoly 
over the education function. Safety in educa- 
tion lies in a series of diffusions; first, program 
and administrative control by the people at 
community level; second, maintaining forty- 
eight independent state public school systems; 
third, freedom from governmental propaganda 
which indoctrinates for a temporary partisan 
policy; and fourth, the right of protest by 
organization and operation of protest schools 
at private expense.' 

The classification of non-public schools as 
agencies of protest does not imply that the 
points of difference are always sharp or that 
open conflict exists. The public school repre- 
sents the general community effort. Indi- 
viduals who are not satisfied with that effort 
may exercise their legal rights to send their 
children to a school that meets their needs. 
Patrons of private schools may be strong 
supporters of public education and still choose 
to differ with it. The classification of inde- 
pendent institutions as protest schools is de- 
termined by their basic purpose for existence 
and not by the degree of conflict involved. 
United States Supreme 


and in “State 
New York: 


1 See the decision of the 
Court in the Oregon Case, Chapter 3, 
Aid for Parochial Schools.” Rochester, 
The Christopher Press, Inc., 1948. X 

з Many independent schools operate upon 3 tradition 
that has lost its significant protest background and has 
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Competition and F reedom 


Competition and freedom are fundamental 
to a dynamic democratic state. A public 
agency differs from a voluntary one in so far 
as it possesses, by virtue of its social nature, a 
much greater life and power than that associ- 
ated with private effort. A public school is 
essentially a popular cooperative enterprise. 
"The state is represented by the school govern- 
ment, which includes a popular quasi-legisla- 
tive body — the board of education — and a 
professionalized executive personnel.to deal 
with technical problems. This executive 
personnel has an organization and interests of 
its own that are presumably in full agreement 
with popular interests, but which may also 
differ to some extent. The professionals in 
control of the executive process and devoting 
full time to the activity are in a more advan- 
tageous position than the parents, who can 
only devote a small portion of time to obser- 
vation of the education process. Their re- 
action to the school is conditioned by the 
confidence they feel for it, which depends 
ultimately upon’ the integrity and effectiveness 
of institutional functioning and the results as 
observed in their children. 

There are possibilities of keeping power 


become a habit. Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth are 
good examples. Harvard College was founded in 
1636 as a protest against an illiterate clergy and Yale as à 
protest against the liberalism of Harvard. 
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from being used for selfish ends. The first 
is to maintain popular control over education 
policy within each community and state. The 
second is for the teaching profession to:develop 
a dynamic ethic which, coupled with an under- 
standing of democratic policies and processes, 
will help them to keep the people informed con- 
cerning purpose, value, conditions, and needs, 
and to work unselfishly in close partnership 
with the people to achieve the broad social pur- 
poses. A third way is to maintain the freedom 
of the individual, not only to protest directly 
but to furnish competing agencies to the state- 
supported schools. Thus the non-public or 
voluntary school serves a dual functional 
purpose; first in permitting individual vari- 


ation from the possible disutilities of a group . 


program, and second in furnishing competition 
to the state by providing more flexible agencies 
subject to small-group control. 


Types of Protest. Just as there is a wide 
variety in public opinion, there may also be a 
number of reasons for individual and group 
disagreements with the conduct of public edu- 
cation. These differences may be classified 
as protests with respect to methodologies, 
curricular content, administration, economic, 
religious, and social beliefs. One group may 
consider technical teaching methods too radical 
or too reactionary. Others may feel strongly 
the lack of religious (sectarian) teaching which 
is difficult and dangerous to provide because 
of the impartial, non-sectarian concept of a 
democratic social agency. On the other hand, 
certain public schools may actually be engaged 
in sectarian indoctrination. Those who be- 
lieve the school is irreligious may provide 
special schools through which their children 
may be indoctrinated with specific sectarian 
beliefs, while those who feel that the public 
school is sectarian may discover or devise a 
school where anthropomorphic beliefs are 
supplanted by some form of ethical culture or 
humanism. 

Some parents believe that the administrative 
and disciplinary controls of the public school 
are soft and sentimental, while others think 
the same practices are harsh and crude. The 
first group may express its beliefs through a 
type of discipline such as the military school, 
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while others may establish an agency founded 
upon the belief that self-discipline, although it 
may require more time and patience, may be 


` attained through intrinsic methods. 


Protest schools may be classified as day, 
boarding, and mixed schools. The elementary 
schools are chiefly day schools, while the 
secondary units, apart from sectarian schools 
in urban centers, are largely boarding schools. 
They may also be classified according to pur- 
pose. Certain schools specialize in preparation 
for college entrance examinations and attract 
midwestern and southern students away from 
public secondary schools where the demand 
for eastern college and university entrance is 
so light that it is difficult to offer adequate 
tutoring for them. Others specialize т 
terminal or “finishing” courses; they offer 
gentle intellectual effort and. proceed vigor- 
ously in the acquisition of social and athletic 
skills. In recent years there has also been a 
significant increase in schools specializing in 
fine arts. Others, more practically inclined, 
offer technical and mechanical training in 
business, agriculture, and mechanics, while 
still others offer special custodial and educa- 
tion services for physical, mental and social 
deviates. Some schools offer the benefits of 
mountain, desert, salt or fresh water climates, 
the stimulating North in spring and autumn, 
and the softer South during the winter 
months. The "climate schools" are generally 
small, and their instruction programs are 
flexible to meet diverse individual needs. 

Private schools range from extreme instruc- 
tional conservatism to the social progressivism 
of the Ethical Culture schools. Certain sec- 
tarian and military schools are intelligently 
progressive in their instruction methods, while 
many supposedly advanced schools are merely 
good examples of memoriter and catechismic 
learning. Progressive and conventionally aca- 
demic practices may be found within practi- 
cally every classification. 

The reasons for establishing protest insti- 
tutions are numerous and have probably all 
expressed themselves at one time or another 
in the organization of dissenting institutional 
ventures. Some of these have developed 
sufficient vitality to maintain themselves for 
long periods of time, while others have wilted 
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and passed away as the specific minor reason 
for protest disappeared. In some instances 
changes within the public schools have de- 
creased the strength of certain forms of pro- 
tests, and in others the same changes have 
added considerable strength. 

As long as there are radical differences in 
belief and as long as there is freedom to ex- 
press. these differences, there will continue 
to be individual and group protests against 
this public agency which reflects middle-of- 
the-road control, and these protests will prob- 
ably continue to express themselves through 
the establishment and operation of non-public 
schools. Theoretically, the number of in- 
dependent or protest schools representing 
radical and progressive tendencies should be 
as numerous as those representing reactionary 
and conservative beliefs. 


RELATION TO THE STATE 


Protest agencies exist through charters 
granted by the state. The non-public schools 
have several relationships to the state; the first 
is legal, the second is their protection against 
majority intolerance; and the third is in the 
area of control. 


State Attitude 


The state is interested in the quality and 
amount of instruction given children in non- 
public schools and in their safety while attend- 
ing them. This interest is expressed when 
the state inspects non-public school buildings 
for safe construction, certifies teachers as an 
indication of competence, and investigates the 
education program to see that it meets 
minimum state standards. The state may also 
be reasonably concerned to see that protest 
teachings are not inimical to its safety and 
welfare, and it is normally expected to pro- 
hibit the teaching of anti-social doctrine, im- 
morality, or the advocation of a fascist, 
clerical-fascist, or communist government by 
revolution. Apart from such limitations essen- 
tial to maintain social unity and protect the 
state, the exercise of broad controls is not 
desirable because it weakens the value of the 
protest agency and inhibits the benefits of 
education differentiation. The state. should 


encourage and protect but not control the 
non-public schools. The encouragement of 
non-public schools in all forty-eight states is 
evidenced by the indirect aid given to them 
when they are exempted from tax on property 
and equipment used directly for non-profit 
education purposes, which amounts, in many 
instances, to a substantial subsidy. 

Although it may perform a valuable service, 
a non-public school cannot be considered a 
partner of the state; it is an agency of protest, 
a competitor of the state. The state recognizes 
individual rights and the value of competition 
and protest against a dominant and powerful 
public agency, and it wisely furnishes legal 
means for protest. If accepted into partner- 
ship or subject to complete control by the 
state, the independent schools lose their func- 
tional value, which is the only valid reason 
for encouraging them." 

The state recognizes the parent's right to 
protest by providing schools at his own ex- 
pense more suited to his point of view. Some 
believe that this limits the possibility of protest 
to the wealthy. While there is some basis 
for this view, the state may feel that it need 
not consider a protest unless it is strong enough 
to endure real sacrifice. The plea that people 
who send their children to non-public schools 
are required to carry an extra education burden 
is true, but this is a personal choice. To 
support non-public schools would distribute 
funds so widely among protest agencies that 
it might invalidate the common program, 
which is the first line of defense for preserving 
and improving democracy.” 


1 Federal support of parochial schools was asked in a 
resolution adopted at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association in Philadelphia 
in April, 1950. “Federal aid,” it declared, “should be 
granted equitably to all schools which serve the public 
° otherwise the very survival of private and church- 
related education will be imperiled by the favored posi- 
tion and virtual monopoly of public education . . . such 
a development would tend to destroy that. freedom of 
education which is fundamental to the individual's 
right to attend a school of his own or his parents’ 
choice." 

2 See Arch К. Everson v. Board of Education of the 
Township of Ewing, et al. Supreme Court of the 
United States, No. 52 — October Term, 1946. (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1947); and People of the State of Illinois 


ex rel. Vashti McCollum v. Board of Education of School 
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Constitutional Restrictions 


Forty-five state constitutions place definite 
restrictions upon the use of public moneys for 
non-public schools, whether private or sec- 
tarian in character. 


Tax Exemption 


The greatest amount of indirect aid granted 
to protest schools is exemption from taxes 
upon all property used directly for education 
purposes.! Some states even exempt certain 
properties only used indirectly for instruction 
purposes, such as houses, dormitories, and 
certain income-bearing properties. Direct aids 
to non-public education are also encouraged 
by the government when it provides exemp- 
tions in personal income taxes for gifts and 
bequests. 


Transportation 


Statutes relating to the transportation of 
pupils attending public and non-public schools 
exist in twenty states. 


Textbooks and Supplies 


Indiana, Louisiana, and New Mexico pro- 
vide free textbooks for all school children. 
Louisiana also provides free school supplies. 
New Mexico furnishes free textbooks through 
the eighth grade. In Indiana a petition signed 
by 51 per cent of the qualified electors in any 
district is required to establish a school library 
containing elementary-secondary textbooks for 
all pupils through the eighth grade. 

The legal tendency has been to restrict aids 
to non-public schools from public funds. In 
the early history of this country many aids 
were given to private schools, but these were 
gradually restricted with the separation of 
church and state and the expansion of public 
education. Congress since 1867 has insisted 
that the constitution of every territory seek- 
District No. 71, Champaign County, Illinois et аі. Su- 
preme Court of the United States, No. 90 — October 
‘Term, 1947. (March 8, 1948.) 

1 For interesting legal interpretation of non-profit in 
education see the Abington-Ogontz decision, Township 
and School District of Abington у. Board for Assessment 
and Revision of Taxes for садна the Ogontz School 
from Taxation. Supreme urt of Pennsylvania, 


No. 14 and 15, January Term, 1949. The court re- 
fused tax exemption because the school made a profit. 
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ing statehood contain a clause providing for 
complete separation of church and state and 
prohibitions against using public moneys for 
sectarian purposes.’ Similar prohibitions were 
provided in the Organic Acts relating to terri- 
tories acquired from Spain at the turn of the 
century. The recent approval of special aids 
to protest schools represents an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view. The provision of free 
textbooks and supplies in Louisiana and of 
transportation in other states has been es- 
tablished by United States Supreme Court 
opinion as aid to the child and not the insti- 
tution. 


Exrent or Non-Pusiic EDUCATION 


In 1945-46 non-public schools enrolled 
4,033,124 students in elementary, secondary, 
advanced, and special schools, or 14.1 per 
cent of the total school enrollment. Roman 
Catholic elementary and secondary schools 
accounted for slightly more than 91 per cent 
of the non-public school enrollment.’ 


Elementary 


The total non-public elementary 1945—46 
enrollment was 2,140,840, of which 2,013,390 
or 94 per cent of the total were in 8,077 
Catholic schools. The remaining six per 
cent, or 137,160 children, were divided be- 
tween all other sects and non-sectarian 
agencies. 


Secondary 


The influence of the non-sectarian boarding 
school and the private day academy is stronger 
at the secondary level but even here Catholic 
secondary enrollment of 467,039, housed in 
2,111 buildings, was 81.5 per cent of the total 
non-public attendance. 


2 See Chapter 3 for extensive legal argument con- 
cerning the protest school and Chapter 5 for discussion 
of general principle. 

* According to Monsignor Е. С. Hochwalt, director, 
Department of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Catholic education has increased 50 per 
cent in the last 25 years. The 1948-49 announced 
enrollments: elementary, 2,151,000; secondary, 475,- 
000; and advanced education, 265,000; a total of 
2,891,000. 
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Advanced Education 


The total number of students in non-public 
business schools, technical schools, colleges 
and universities was 843,048, which is slightly 
more than half of the 1,676,851 advanced en- 
rollment in 1945-46. The majority of non- 
public advanced enrollment, or 578,048, is in 
non-sectarian schools. 


Adult Education 


Although no definite registration figures are 
available, the largest amount of independent 
education activity is in the adult field. Practi- 
cally all true interest groups provide for their 
own education programs. These are usually 
well organized and complete within the range 
of group interest, although they are sometimes 
merely listening programs to which social- 
minded adults expose themselves as a quick 
means of receiving different points of view. 


Protest Schools 


It should normally be expected that enroll- 
ments in protest schools should range between 
5 and 10 per cent of the total for elementary, 
secondary, and advanced institutions. It is 
therefore. significant that this figure has now 
risen to 14.1 per cent, and that Catholic 
schools account for 91 and 81.5 per cent of 
elementary and secondary protest enrollments. 
At present approximately 50 per cent of the 


children of Catholic parents in this country , 


attend parochial schools. Spokesmen for the 
Catholic church have from time to time ех- 
pressed the view that these schools should re- 
ceive a proportional share of state and federal 
support, and perhaps the most clear-cut state- 
ment of this policy was made by the Reverend 
William Е. McManus to the Catholic Press 
Association on May 21, 1948, at Cleveland.! 
His plea for public support of parochial 
schools was based on an argument for “dis- 
tributive justice,” that families which pre- 
ferred that their children receive a Catholic 
education be granted this privilege at the 


! The complete text of this statement, State Aid for 
Parochial Schools, was published by the Christopher 
Press, Inc., 35 Scio Street, Rochester, New York, 
and is distributed by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, DC: 


public expense. American tradition and law, 
however, and particularly the First Amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution, favor the 
separation of church and state and are against 
the public support of religious schools of any 
denomination. 

Another interesting manifestation of protest 
education appeared in the state of New York, 
which for many years was deprived of a public 
university because of the organized opposition 
of large private universities and smaller sec- 
tarian colleges. The current plan for public 
advanced education is a compromise between 
competing public and private interests. In 
northern New England the strongly entrenched 
private academy, a narrow academic school 
unsuited to present education needs and under 
the control of self-perpetuating boards of 
trustees, has dominated public secondary edu- 
cation in the smaller towns of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. In Maine, an 
official of the state education authority wrote 
in 1947 ?: 


...in Maine we are definitely faced with a situa- 
tion, not а theory, which is that the private schools : 
have for years exerted a very great influence on pub- 
lic school legislation. . . . {Any public statement] 
would definitely alienate any support which we 
might get from this extremely powerful lobby. . . . 
We have passed no legislation of any importance 
for many years other than such legislation as this 
private school lobby will support. Unquestionably 
there must come a time when the academy situation 
will be fought out to a showdown on the floors of 
the legislature. . . . 


FINANCE 


Private schools reported a total 1945-46 ex- 
penditure of $880,864,600 or 19.7 per cent of 
total education expenditures, divided almost 
equally between elementary-secondary and 
advanced education) The low cost of ele- 
mentary-secondary education ($408,648,660) 
reflects the subsistence salaries paid to the 
religious teachers in Catholic schools. 

Private schools are financed through tuition, 


2 Letter in author's files. 

3 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Statistical Summary of Education, 1945-46, Chapter 1, 
Table 33, p. 33. 
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fees, and endowments. Many of the schools 
started with endowments that provided for the 
initial plant. Some have earned the entire 
plant and current endowment reserves through 
good management in the early days of the 
institution. Others are subsidized by indi- 
viduals, churches, or other agencies. 

Boarding school fees are high enough to re- 
strict attendance to the wealthy. It is doubt- 
ful whether a family with two children, with- 
out the aid of scholarships, can attend these 
special service schools with an income of less 
than $10,000 a year. Attendance at the most 
expensive schools presupposes an income of 
at least $15,000. This eliminates all but those 
whose income is in the upper two per cent. 

Since income and intellectual capacity do not 
correlate, most private schools make special 
inducements to attract students of superior 
talents. Some have large endowments to use 
for scholarships. Others provide scholarships 
to some students by adding this cost to the 
fees paid by those capable of paying. Some 
schools offer opportunities to work for board 
and room and other tasks around the school. 
A small number of these schools are demo- 
cratically organized, but most of them are 
master-centered. Special talents such as 
musical ability and athletic skill are often 
subsidized. Certain schools offer generous 
competitive scholarships, which may run as 
high as $1500 annually for three or four years. 
From the proportion of scholarships and sub- 
sidies openly and covertly offered, it is 
obvious that these private schools feel the need 
for leavening the intellectual loaf. 

The trend in private schools at all Jevels is 
toward an increase in buildings, grounds, and 
equipment; that is, in fixed plant. As a protest 
against mass education methods in the public 
schools, they have maintained exceptionally 
small classes, amounting in many cases to 
almost pure tutorial practices. Since private 
school teachers, particularly in boarding 
schools, have many supervisory and activity 
duties not common to public school teachers, it 
has been necessary to reduce the weekly 
teaching load to ten or twenty hours of class- 
room preparation. There are many private 
schools, and the competition for students is 
keen. The cost of promotion for securing 


new students may range from $25 to $500 per 
capita. 


EvALUATION 


As an agency of friendly protest against the 
program and practices of public education, 
the non-public schools should be evenly di- 
vided between conservative and progressive 
points of view. The progressive experimental 
efforts ought to stimulate more conventional 
public school effort, while the conservative 
reaction tends to make the public institution 
examine its program carefully. However, ex- 
cept for experimental schools attached to 
institutions of advanced learning and a few 
elementary and secondary schools specifically 
listed as progressive," the typical non-public 
school leans more to conservatism than does 
the public school. It has been true that new 
schools of protest may start as progressive 
expressions, but as they acquire extensive 
plants and prestige, their expenses increase to 
such a point that their clientele is drawn from 
wealthier families with conservative beliefs. 
The only common feature of all non-sectarian 
voluntary schools is the relative small class 
size! 


Accomplishments 


Private schools in specific fields of speciali- 
zation such as business or the fine arts do a 
reasonably effective type of work. ther 
types of schools seem to provide the social 
training and athletic skills which the parents 
desire to be emphasized. The apparent su- 
periority of private over public schools in 
preparation for college may be because many 
of these institutions select their students much 
more carefully with respect to prospective col- 
lege attendance than is possible in public 
secondary schools and also because they have 
devised a more effective system of college and 
university placement of graduates. 

Many of the eastern universities, including 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, have discovered 
that the graduates of non-public schools are 
not superior in achievement to public school 
graduates. When comparative studies have 


1 See Porter Sargent, Dangerous Trends, pp. 15-28. 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 1948. 
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been made in which students from public and 
non-public secondary schools are matched in 
“capacity, economic status, and home back- 
ground, there is practically no difference in 
achievement. Non-public schools are not in- 


structionally superior to public schools, but 
they do supply certain social, disciplinary, and 
academic services which some parents prefer 
to those offered by public schools. 
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Part Five 


The Federal Government 
and Education 


Public education in the United States is a community administrative responsibility, a 
legal function of the individual states, and a continuing concern of the federal govern- 
ment. Democratic control over public education by the community is a protection 
against the possible misuse of the education function. The education responsibility of 
each state consists of maintaining and improving the education function, equalizing 
opportunity, providing leadership, and improving local operation of the education func- 
tion through legal and financial means. The federal government’s responsibility should 
be confined to equalizing education inequalities among the states and among individu- 

lishing information on conditions and needs; to conducting 


als; to gathering and pu 
cooperative research; and to furnishing constructive leadership in the development 


and improvement of education effort. 
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Federal Interest in Public Education 


Federal interest in public education began with the establishment of the United 
States soon after the Treaty of Paris in 1783. Since that time there have been three 
significant changes in federal policy with respect to the type and manner of education 
grants, each of which has successively brought with it a larger amount of federal 
control. 

Means were provided for gathering information after the War Between the States 
when a special Department, and later an Office of Education were created, whose 
chief responsibilities up to 1933 were to collect and publish educational statistics and 
furnish leadership. The need for equalizing education opportunity between states 


and among individuals received scant attention from the federal government before 


1934. 


First PHASE: UNCONDITIONAL 
LAND GRANTS 


The federal policy of making land grants to 
the states for education probably had its in- 
spiration and precedent in colonial practice in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New York, 
where the towns reserved certain lands for 
school purposes. When Colonel Timothy 
Pickering made specific proposals to Congress 
for the settlement of a new state (Ohio) in the 
western domain, Article 7 of this memorandum 
stated: 


These rights being secured, all the surplus lands 
shall be the common property of the State, and be 
disposed of for the common good; as for laying 
out roads, building bridges, creating public build- 
ings, establishing schools and academies, defraying 
the expenses of government, and other public uses. 


The Ordinance of 1785 made the Pickering 
proposal more specific by stating that “there 
shall be reserved the Lot No. 16 of every 
township for the maintenance of public schools, 
within said township.” The famous Ordi- 
nance of 1787 established a policy without 
implementation for the Northwest Territory 
by declaring that 


religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 


Inauguration of the federal Constitution on 
April 30, 1789, gave the new government full 
control over the national domain. Vermont 
(1791), Kentucky (1792), and ‘Tennessee 
(1796) were admitted to the Union as new 
states before a definite land-grant policy with 
respect to education was fully established and 
did not receive any land for common-school 


purposes. 
The Ohio Plan 


When Ohio was admitted as a state in 1802, 
there was an agreement whereby the state was 
to receive Section 16 of each township for 
“the inhabitants thereof” for schools. In addi- 
tion, certain other lands were dedicated to the 
state and 5 per cent of the proceeds of the 
sale of federal lands was to be allocated for 
state purposes provided that the state would 
exempt all public lands from taxation for a 
period of five years after the date of sale. 
‘Although the New England men who were 
interested in western settlements had a definite 
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feeling for public education, Congress, in de- 
veloping this policy, was probably actuated 
less by an active interest in public education 
than in the stimulation of land sales. The 
first granting of lands for school purposes may 
be considered primarily as a land sale stimu- 
lant, and the insistence upon tax exemption 
for public lands during a five-year post-sale 
period seems to confirm this belief. 

A significant step in recognizing the states’ 
education authority occurred in 1803, when 
Congress passed an act confirming all previous 
school Јапа grants, gave another township to 
the state for seminary purposes, provided that 
the grants were to be “for schools and for no 
other use, intent or purpose whatever,” and 
vested the control of the school lands in the 
state legislature. 

The provisions of the Ohio Act were ex- 
tended in 1803 to the national domain south 
of Tennessee, and in 1821 to the Louisiana 
territory. The grants made to Indiana (1816), 
Mississippi (1817), Illinois (1818), and Ala- 
bama (1819) were on the basis of the Ohio Act 
of 1802, and also included the state's promise 
to exempt public lands from taxation for five 
years after the date of sale. Only three states 
admitted after 1802 have not received land 
grants for public schools. Maine (1820) was 
not a part of the national domain but of Massa- 
chusetts, and the federal government had no 
title to any of its territory. Texas was a 
sovereign state when admitted in 1854 by 
the process of annexation, and West Virginia 
(1863) seceded from Virginia during the War 
Between the States. 


Michigan Plan 


The national policy in granting public lands 
passed through three phases before Congress 
finally established a permanent policy. Under 
the Ohio plan, which was also used in Ala- 
bama, Indiana, and Mississippi, these lands 
were “granted to the inhabitants of each 
township to use for schools." Тһе Illinois 
agreement in 1818 granted these lands “to the 
State, for the use of the inhabitants of such 
townships, for the use of schools." Arkansas 
and Missouri followed the Illinois plan. The 
weaknesses of the Ohio and Illinois plans in 


attempting to administer these school lands 
and the funds resulting from their sale were 
remedied by the Michigan enabling act of 
1836, in which Congress accepted the petition 
of the territorial convention to grant the 
sixteenth township “to the State for the use of 
schools." The Michigan plan became the 
standard method of making school land grants 
to all states admitted after this time. 

It was assumed at the beginning that these 
grants were to be held in trust and hence could 
only be leased, not sold by the states. Since 
the lease system had little attraction as long 
as large amounts of free land were available, 
Ohio petitioned Congress for permission to 
sell the school lands and was granted this right 
in 1826. Similar petitions were approved for 
Alabama in 1827; Indiana in 1828; and Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Louisiana, and Tennessee in 
1843. These acts of Congress established the 
state’s full authority over its school lands. 


Oregon Plan, 1850-96 


States admitted before 1850, with the ex- 
ceptions noted, received the sixteenth section 
of the township for education purposes. The 
instrument which provided for the government 
of the Oregon Territory in 1848 reserved the 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections for schools 
in the future states to be carved from this 
territory. California was the first state 
(1850) to receive the benefits of this grant, 
which affected all states admitted between 
1860 and 1896. 


Utah Plan, 1896-1912 


Utah was granted four sections (2-16-32- 
36) in each township for educational purposes 
in 1896, a grant shared by Arizona and New 
Mexico in 1912. 


Oklahoma Plan, 1907 


Upon admission to the Union in 1907 Okla- 
homa received the sixteenth and thirty-sixth 
sections in each township, and five million 
dollars in gold to compensate for exempted 
land in the Indian Territory. The thirteenth 
section was reserved equally for normal 
schools, agricultural colleges, and the uni- 
versity, while the thirty-third section was 


| 
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dedicated to charitable and penal institutions 
and public buildings. 


Older States Protest 


Non-public land states excluded from these 
distributions included the original thirteen 
states as well as Kentucky, Maine, Texas, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. Maryland pro- 
tested against this unequal distribution as early 
as 1821. Connecticut, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont endorsed the Maryland 
petition. The petition was denied by Con- 
gress, and subsequent attempts to equalize 
these grants were rejected. Kentucky’s at- 
tempt to share in these grants in 1896 was 
buried in committee. 


Extent of Grants 


The first phase of federal policy in encourag- 
ing public education probably had its origin in 
the desire to stimulate land sales, but subse- 
quent acts, beginning with the Michigan plan 
in 1837 and continuing through the admission 
of the forty-eighth state to the Union, indi- 
cated a more specific interest not only. in 
education generally but also in the recognition 
of public education as a function of individual 
states. This first or land-grant phase of federal 
support for public education, was general in 
character and provided no controls. The 
state received the land and was then considered 
competent to establish its own policies. In 
the older states much of this splendid inheri- 
tance was squandered, or its exploitation by 
selfish individual and corporate interests was 
permitted. The newer states have admin- 
istered their share much more wisely, and its 
value is still growing. 

The grand total of land gifts to the states 
has been estimated by Swift as 73,155,075 
acres, or 114,304.8 square miles.’ According 
to Cubberley, the estimated value of this land 
gift is slightly more than half a billion dollars.* 
Under the more intelligent plans for admin- 


1 Fletcher Harper Swift, Federal Aid to Public 
Schools. Washington: Office of Education Bulletin, 
1922, No. 47, p. 10. See Table 29, р. 4622. — 

2 Ellwood Р. Cubberley, State School Administration, 
p. 27. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. See 
Table 30, p. 462. 
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istering these lands in the western states and 
because of their potential values in oil and 
minerals, it is more than likely that the ulti- 
mate value will be far in excess of half a 
billion dollars. 


Special Grants 


In addition to the regular land grants, special 
grants were also made by the Congress during 
this period. The Ohio grant contained certain 
saline lands, and when these were sold the 
proceeds were added to the state school fund. 
When Indiana applied for permission to dis- 
pose of its saline grants, Congress insisted 
that the proceeds be placed in the school fund. 
Instead of giving specific saline lands to states 
admitted later, Congress offered an alterna- 
tive of the total saline land equivalent of two 
full townships. The total saline grants 
amount to $34,235 acres, of which the pro- 
ceeds of approximately 600,000 acres were 
used for education purposes.’ 

Beginning with the Ohio grants, 5 per cent 
of the total proceeds from the sale of national 
lands was granted to all public land states for 
internal improvements. Since 1860 the pro- 
ceeds derived from federal land sales have 
been placed in the permanent school fund by 
congressional action. 

Under an act of 1849 Louisiana and later 
other public land states were granted title to 
all swamp land. This policy was continued 
until 1866 and added a large area to earlier 
grants. The proceeds from the sale of these 
lands were used to some extent for internal 
improvement, but approximately 40,000,000 
acres were added to the permanent school 
fund at an estimated value of $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000.* 

By an act of Congress in 1908, 25 per cent 
of the income derived from federal forests is 
paid each year to the states in which these 
forests are located and may be used for public 
roads and public schools in the counties where 
the forests exist. This policy was extended 
in 1920 to include non-metallic mineral de- 
posits, and 3734 per cent of all moneys re- 


3 Ibid., p. 31. 
4 Ibid., p. 38. 
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ceived by the federal government from leases 
and royalties is returned to the states for 
public roads and public schools. 


Grants for Advanced Education 


The federal government also made a grant 
of two townships of land for a university, 
beginning with the Ohio grants in 1787. Ohio 
received a third township in connection with 
the Symmes purchase in 1788. Tennessee 
received 100,000 acres for advanced education 
in the settlement of 1806, and Indiana was 
granted two townships in 1816 for a “seminary 
of learning." All public land states admitted 
after this date have received two townships, 
and some have been given more land, making 
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a total grant of 3,500,000 acres for advanced 
education. Except that in some cases this land 
was allotted to a specific purpose, such as 
university, normal school, or college of mines, 
these grants to advanced education followed 
the policy established in 1802, and were out- 
right gifts, the use of which was not reviewed 
by the federal government. 


Surplus Revenue 


By the 1836 act “го regulate the Deposit of 
Public Money,” the rapidly accruing federal 
treasury surplus was distributed to the states, 
technically as a deposit or loan, actually as a 
grant. These payments, totaling $28,171,453, 
were distributed to the state, but, owing to the 


Taste 29. FEDERAL LAND Grants IN Атр or EDUCATION 
GROUP 1. States RECEIVING Section No. 16 
Acres Acres 
Alabama....... Рао DO. езй 911,627 Гошаіапа.......... 807,271 
Arkansas... eet ВЕРСКА Е 933,778 Michigan... 1,021,867 
Florida..... КЕ 975,307 Mississippi. . 824,213 
Illinois... . 966,320 Missouri... . 1,221,813 
Indiana. 668,578 — Ohio....... 724,260 
Пау РАДА ВИА 988,196 Wisconsin 982,329 
GROUP 2. Srates RECEIVING Sections Nos. 16 AND 36 
3.534293 Мы. eere rnt манан. 2,061,967 
3,685,618 North Dakota. 2,495,396 
2,963,698 — Oklahoma..... 1,375,000 
1 2,007,520 Oregon... 3,399,360 
Мипезога............. НЕ SUE ‚ 2,874,951 South Пакога...... OTe KAD NI ie o 2,733,081 
Montana.... reale а Washington........ skani tas 125376;399. 
хыл е AEE O РОС SOPA ..... 3,470,004 
Group 3. STATES RECEIVING Sections Nos. 2, 16, 32, AND 36 

у РА ere NET НИ А Ware NN BOOB TSG: БОТЫ Ioui RS 5,844,196 

INSWIMexICOS В eb eie eR qs 4,355,662 ` > 


Total (not including Alaska), 73,155,075 acres, or 114,304.8 square miles. 
Alaska reservations (Sections 16 and 36), 21,009,209 acres, or 32,826.8 square miles. 
Grand total, 94,164,284 acres, or 147,131.6 square miles. 


Taste 30. Estimarep VALUE or FEDERAL LAND Grants 


Acres Rec'd Approx. Fund | Approx. Value 
Groups in School Derived from | of Unsold Lands 
Section Grants Sale of Land 

10 States admitted before 1825...... 6,465,382 $15,250,000 $13,000,000 * 
6 States admitted 1825-1850. . 4,726,153 8,750,000 1,250,000 
8 States admitted 1850-1889.......| 26,223,353 35,500,000 95,750,000 
10 States admitted 1889-1912....... 43,371,076 43,500,000 300,000,000 
"Totals... sia: «cc аа 80,785,964 $103,000,000 $410,000,000 


* 'Two fifths of this sum is land belonging in the City of Chicago. 
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depression of 1837, no further payments were 
made. 
amount exists today, but the rest was “lost” 
or squandered by the states. Eight states have 
assumed а total obligation for “lost funds,” 
amounting to $6,405,837, upon which they 
pay interest to permanent state school funds. 

The federal policy of making outright gifts 
of land to the states for common schools and 
advanced education started in 1787 and con- 
tinued through 1912. The policy of recog- 
nizing the state as responsible for the control 
of public education was firmly established by 
the Michigan grant of 1837, and subsequent 
changes such as were developed under the 
Oregon, Utah, and Oklahoma grants were 
merely more generous extensions of the initial 


policy. 


SECOND PHASE: CONDITIONAL GRANTS 


A demand for agricultural, mechanical (en- 
gineering), and scientific education developed 
_as carly as 1838. Although certain state 
universities had been established and were in 
operation, their programs were almost com- 
pletely academic, and their major attention 
was given to professional training in the arts 
and sciences, medicine, and law. The organi- 
zation of state agricultural societies was 
followed by the development of education 
programs for the stimulation of agricultural 
education; in 1846 this problem was brought 
tothe attention of the Congress, who appointed 
a committee to study the question. Michigan 
in 1850, and Illinois in 1851, petitioned Соп- 
gress for the support of an agricultural college. 
Pennsylvania organized a state agricultural 
college in 1854, followed by Michigan in 1855. 
In 1856 Massachusetts petitioned Congress to 
make a grant for a national normal and agri- 
cultural college, which would be the civil 
school for rural needs, analogous to West 
Point in the military field. Senator Morrill of 
Vermont in the same year raised the question 
of the desirability of establishing one or more 
national agricultural colleges equivalent to 
West Point and Annapolis. However, the 
idea of establishing federal agricultural colleges 
did not receive much support, and when а bill 
was passed by Congress in 1859, it provided 


Approximately $7,500,000 of this - 


instead for grants to each state in the Union 
of 20,000 acres of public lands for each senator 
and representative in Congress for the estab- 
lishment of a state college in agriculture and 
mechanics. Because of the opposition of the 
southern states and denominational colleges, 
President Buchanan vetoed the act, declaring 
that these proposed institutions would only 
offer unnecessary competition to already es- 
tablished institutions, that the grant of such 
large amounts of public lands would upset the 
land market, and that Congress had no 
authority to make such a grant. 


The First Morrill Act 


During the War Between the States a similar 
bill, with land appropriation increased to 
30,000 acres for every senator and representa- 
tive in Congress, was passed by both houses. 
In addition to specifying instruction in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, it also provided 
for teaching military science and tactics. This 
was called the Morrill Act and was signed by 
President Lincoln. Although discussed to 
some extent as emergency legislation, it was 
not possible to start these colleges as quickly 
as first intended; the dates for acceptance 
were later set forward to 1869 and for opening 
the schools to 1874. New states as well as all 
existing states were eligible to participate. 
A total of 11,315,665 acres was allotted to 
the states under this act. 

To those states which had no federal land 
within their borders Congress granted land 
scrip. The rush of the states east of the 
Mississippi to dispose of their scrip led to a 
heavy depreciation in public-land values, and 
as a result much of this land sold for thirty or 
forty cents an acre. Despite the unintelligence 
with which many states handled these land 
gifts, the Morrill Act greatly stimulated the 
development. of advanced education, particu- 
larly in scientific agriculture and the practical 
and engineering arts. Where the land-grant 
colleges were incorporated in the state uni- 
versity, they gradually democratized that 
agency by bringing it closer to the people. 
Where they developed as independent agen- 
cies, they were much more in harmony with 
popular needs than the independent universities 
have been until very recent times. The sig- 
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nificant historical fact is that the federal 
government began a new policy when it 
specified a purpose (agriculture and the 
mechanic arts), insisted on including military 
science and tactics in the curriculum, and re- 
quired an annual report to the federal govern- 
ment. The more specific relations between 
the states and the federal government in land- 
grant college ventures grew in part out of the 
reaction of Congress against the squandering 
of the early land grants for common schools; 
the new method demanded an annual account- 


ing. 
The Second Morrill Act 


The second Morrill Act, passed in 1890, 
provided for an annual appropriation to each 
land-grant college starting at $15,000 and 
increasing to $25,000. The Nelson amend- 
ment in 1907 raised this amount, and it reached 
the new maximum of $50,000 per year in 
1911-12 and continued at this figure until 
1935, when the Bankhead-Jones Act raised the 
appropriation to a flat grant of $20,000 for 
each institution and $1,500,000 to be appor- 
tioned according to population. ‘The total 
amount of money appropriated under the 
second Morrill Act, the Nelson Amendment, 
and the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 for 
resident instruction in land-grant colleges 
amounted to $5,030,000 in 1945—46. 


Agricultural Research 


In 1887, aid to the land-grant colleges was 
extended by the Hatch Act, which established 
agricultural experiment stations in conjunc- 
tion with these colleges and financed them by 
special appropriations of $15,000 а year. 
This subvention was steadily increased by 
amendments until it reached $18,533,000 in 
1945-46. 

A further change in federal policy should 
be noted under this act, since it created addi- 
tional federal controls. The United States 
Department of Agriculture is responsible for 
administering these funds, for co-ordinating 
research, and for giving advice concerning 
desirable research. Each institution must 
report annually to both the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the Treasury 
and must also prepare and publish special 


reports at regular intervals. The specialists 
paid from these funds cannot teach on experi- 
ment station time but must devote themselves 
fully to research and investigation of agri- 
cultural problems. In many of the land-grant 
colleges the time of a portion of its faculty has 
been divided between the college and experi- 
ment station payrolls, so that their experience 
may also be used in the classroom. Further 
controls were established in that the federal 
government did not pay out money under the 
Hatch and subsequent acts until after the 
expense had actually been incurred and the 
accounts approved by the federal government. 


Agricultural Extension 


President "Theodore Roosevelt, disturbed 
by agricultural conditions, appointed a Country 
Life Commission to investigate living condi- 
tions in rural areas and to make suggestions 
for their improvement. Out of recom- 
mendations of this committee grew the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914, which provided aid for 
“the diffusion among the people of useful and 
practical information on subjects relating to 
agriculture and home economics, and to en- 
courage the application of the same." It 
provided generously for agricultural extension 
work under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture and under the control of the 
land-grant colleges, through teaching, demon- 
stration, and publication. The federal sums 
appropriated under this act totaled $6,891,154 
in 1925, and as a result of the supplementary 
cooperative fund and the increases provided 
by the Clark-McNary Act of 1924, the 
Capper-Kitchener Act of 1928, and the 
Bankhead-Jones Act, the 1940 agricultural 
extension appropriations amounted to $18,- 
373,000. The total 1945-46 federal appropri- 
ations for agricultural extension service were 
$23,394,063. The Smith-Lever Act intro- 
duced a new factor into federal legislation by 
providing that the states match dollar for 
dollar of the federal appropriations. The 
federal grants are not made until after the ex- 
penditures have actually been incurred. The 
total amount of federal subventions for agri- 
cultural education under all acts for resident 

1 Report of the Country Life Commission. Washing- 
ton: Gov't Printing Office, 1909. d 
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jnstruction, agricultural research, and extension 
service was $35,630,271 in 1945-46. 


THIRD Prase: CONDITIONAL GRANTS FOR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The rapid industrialization of the country 
after 1900 created a demand for skilled work- 
ers, which had been met earlier by the immi- 
gration of foreign-trained craftsmen and by 
the apprentice system in factories and craft 
unions. The manual training movement, 
which began in this country about 1880, had 
come under academic influence and gave little 
real promise of meeting the need for more 
practical vocational education. Secondary 
schools began cautious expansion of their 
commercial education divisions after 1905, 
but trade and industrial education was neg- 
lected. Trade schools were legalized in New 
York in 1909, and by 1915 trade or technical 
schools were in operation in many of the 
larger cities. Massachusetts and Wisconsin 
had well established state plans for vocational 
education before 1917, actually creating à 
dual educational authority in W isconsin which 
separated so-called general and vocational 
education under independent boards. 

The work of bringing the importance of vo- 
cational education before the people and thus 
forcing some action from the academic public 
secondary schools was skillfully carried on by 
a determined group of vocationalists. They 
felt that secondary-school teachers were dis- 
interested in the need for vocational education, 
and in their desire to accelerate the establish- 
ment of trade and industrial education, they 
sought federal aid. The Davis Bill of 1907 and 
the Page Bill of 1912 were inspired by the 
vocationalists and would have established a 
federal system of vocational schools inde- 
pendent of the community secondary schools, 
the first step in establishing a two-way school 
system.! Fortunately neither of these bills 
passed, but as a result of the agitation, Con- 
gress approved a presidential commission in 
1913 to investigate the problem. The Com- 
mission's recommendations, aided by exploit- 

1 The similarity between the Davis and Page Bills 
and Senator Morrill’s ideas in the 1859 Act which 
President Buchanan vetoed, are noteworthy. 


ing the conditions at the time of World 
War I, were at once put into a bill which, 
passed by Congress and approved by President 
Woodrow Wilson on February 23, 1917, 
became the Smith-Hughes Act. 


Smith-Hughes Act 


The Smith-Hughes Act provided for a 
Federal Board for Vocational Education,” 
state acceptance of the provisions of the law, 
the even matching of federal appropriations 
for teachers’ salaries, federal supervision of 
plans, work, and expenditures, the creation of 
a special state authority to be known as the 
State Board for Vocational Education, and for 
research and investigations in agriculture, 
home economics, industry, trade, commerce, 
and curriculums. The teaching was to be 
carried on in the public schools for students not 
less than fourteen years of age. The full-time 
and part-time work was to be of less than 
college grade. The aid extended under this 
act was divided into four funds: 


1. For the purpose of co-operating with the 
states in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of agricultural subjects, to be allotted 
to the states in the proportion which their rural 
population bears to the total rural population of the 
United States. 

2. For the purpose of co-operating with the 
states in paying the salaries of teachers of trades, 
home economics, and industrial subjects, to be 
allotted to the states in the proportion which their 
urban population bears to the total urban population 
of the United States. 

3. For the purpose of co-operating with the 
states in preparing teachers, supervisors, directors 
of agricultural subjects, and teachers of trade and 
industrial and home economics subjects, to be 
allotted to the states in the proportion which their 

pulation bears to the total population of the 
United States. 

4, For making or co-operating in studies, in- 
vestigations, and reports as to needs and courses in 
agriculture, home economics, trades, industries, 
and commerce. 


2 The Board was composed of seven members, of 
whom the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and the Commis- 
sioner of Education were ex-officio. members. The 
remaining three were appointed by the President, 
subject to ар roval by the Senate, one each repre- 
senting agriculture, industry, and labor. 
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The appropriations were started at $1,700,- 
000 and rose to $7,200,000 in 1925-26. An 
act passed in 1924 extended Smith-Hughes aid 
to the territories. The George-Reed Act of 
1929 authorized additional supplemental appro- 
priations beginning at $500,000 and increasing 
to $2,500,000. Since the George-Reed Act 
carried no authorization for continuing ap- 
propriations beyond 1934, Congress was 
stimulated in 1934 to pass the George-Ellzey 
Act, which provided $3,000,000 annually for 
three years. ' 


George-Deen Act 


The George-Deen Act, passed by Congress 
in 1937 after a heavy pressure campaign con- 
ducted by the American Vocational Associ- 
ation, authorized additional appropriations of 
$14,483,000, which raised the total appropri- 
ations for vocational education to $21,785,000.1 
The service was extended to include the dis- 
tributive occupations and vocational guidance 
and provided some recognition for public 
service occupations. It also carried a specific 
provision that these funds could not be used in 
industrial plants unless they provided bona fide 
vocational training. The even matching clause 
was abrogated during the early years of the 
act. 


Growth of Federal Control 


It is doubtful whether Congress expected 
to develop a system of nationally controlled 
vocational education. The George-Deen Act 
provides for “cooperation” between the states 
and the federal authority. However, it was 
the strong belief of certain vocational leaders 
that the only safe way to maintain and promote 
vocational education was through direct fed- 
eral control. This idea, which had been 
noticeable in the Davis and Page bills, was 
gradually carried over into the administration 
of the Smith-Hughes, George-Deen, and 
George-Barden Acts. Executive interpreta- 
tion of the provisions for the operation of these 
acts required 73 pages, exclusive of intro- 
ductory material and appendices, in the revised 
1948 edition of policies. (Bulletin No. 1.) 
The power of the federal authority has been 


1 Actual 1945—46 regular appropriations for voca- 
tional education were $21,768,122. 


greatly enhanced by the development of a 
significant pressure lobby called the American 
Vocational Association. The power of the 
federal authority over programs, eligible 
students, class size, equipment, subjects taught, 
methods used, personnel employed, and even 
teacher training, increased greatly between 
1917 and 1937. 

Because of the dissatisfaction of labor or- 
ganizations and many educators with the 
operation of the Act, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt took advantage of the power 
granted under the economy act of 1933 and 
transferred the functions of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to the Department 
of the Interior on June 10, 1933. The Federal 
Board became an advisory instead of an active 
body. On October 10, 1933, the Secretary 
of the Interior assigned the administration of 
vocational education to the Commissioner of 
Education, and the executive of the board 
became an assistant commissioner, in the 
Office of Education. 


Investigation 


Further dissatisfaction of labor? with the 
operation of the Act and the depression exploi- 
tation of vocational students ? took definite 
form when the President appointed the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education on September 
19, 1936, to make a study of the experience 
under existing programs of federal aid to 
vocational education, the relation of such 
training to general education and to prevailing 
economic and social conditions, and the extent 
of the need for an expanded program of federal 
aid to vocational education. 

The Advisory Committee on Education 
delegated the investigation of the operation of 
the Smith-Hughes Act to Dr. John D. Russell 
and a competent staff.“ After carefully view- 
ing the evidence submitted by its research 
staff, the Advisory Committee on Education 


2 The George-Deen Act was being considered by 
Congress at this time. 

3 See Walter Davenport, “With Labor Thrown In,” 
Collier's, November 27, 1937. 

* John D. Russell, and associates, Vocational Educa- 
tion, pp. 286-89. Staff Study No. 8. Prepared for 
the Advisory Committee on Education, Washington: 
Gov't. Printing Office, 1938. 
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made the following recommendations con- 
cerning vocational education: * 


1. The basic statutes providing federal aid for 
vocational education should receive comprehensive 
revision in order to overcome fundamental weak- 
nesses. The specific provisions interfering with 
local school administration should be repealed and 
other changes should be made. 

2. All special federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion of less than senior college grade should be con- 
solidated into one fund. With few limitations, the 
amended statutes should make this fund available 
to the States for all desirable types of occupational 
preparation, including home economics. If the 
various existing funds are not consolidated, how- 
ever, the States should be authorized, subject to 
the approval of the Office of Education, to make 
transfers between the various funds for vocational 
education. 

3. In the revision of the statutes, the determina- 
tion of the educational activities to be deemed voca- 
tional should be transferred entirely to the States. 
It should be made clear, however, that vocational 
guidance, general instruction with respect to уоса- 
tions, vocational retraining, and placement and 
follow-up. activities in co-operation with public 
employment offices may all properly be regarded 
as within the scope of vocational education. Federal 
funds available for any type of vocational education 
should be available for all of these activities; it is 
especially important that the funds be made avail- 
able for vocational guidance. Funds available for 
vocational education in agriculture and homemak- 
ing should be available for co-operation with the Co- 
operative Agricultural Extension Service in club 
work for rural boys and girls, regardless of their 
age or academic status. 

4. The provision of the George-Deen Act with 
respect to plant-training programs should be con- 
tinued and extended to apply to all federal aid avail- 
able for vocational education. The grants for 
vocational education should be conditioned by law 
upon the inclusion in the joint plans of provisions 
with respect to the maintenance of adequate pro- 
tection against the industrial and commercial ex- 
ploitation of children and youth in connection with 
vocational education for gainful employment, and 
in connection with employment in business or 
industry as a part of public vocational education. 
Such provisions should be required to be prepared 
in co-operation with the Departments of Labor of 
the various States and of the United States, and to 
be agreed to by them. The plans should also be 
required to include provisions for the use of State 


1 Ibid., pp. 206-07. 
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and local advisory committees with adequate and 
equal representation of employers and labor. 

5. Specific statutory action should be taken to 
require a just and equitable distribution of the 
federal funds for vocational education in States 
maintaining separate schools for Negroes. 

6. The present minimum age of 14 for pupils 
should be retained as a general provision in connec- 
tion with special federal aid for vocational educa- 
tion, although an exemption from any minimum age 
limit should be provided in connection with club 
work for rural boys and girls. А special minimum 
age of 17 should be established for instruction 
designed to prepare for a specific trade or industrial 
occupation. 


Evaluation 


А review of the operation of federally sup- 
ported vocational education indicates that 
many favorable results have been secured. 
The country was made conscious of the need 
for vocational education more quickly than if 
this program had been left to the individual 
states. It is reasonable to assume that voca- 
tional education programs should be offered to 
at least 75 per cent of the upper secondary- 
school enrollment, but since federally sup- 
ported courses provide for much less than this 
proportion, growth has not kept pace with 


need. 

Federally subsidized vocational programs 
have undoubtedly stimulated interest in adult 
vocational and retraining problems: new in- 
struction material and methods have been de- 
veloped; federal insistence upon satisfactory 
equipment in shops and laboratories has forced 
considerable attention to be given to improv- 
ing physical facilities; insistence upon teacher 
training for the work to be performed has 
improved the quality of teachers; the original 
act encouraged long-range planning, and by 
providing reasonably good salaries in state 
departments of public instruction it has im- 
proved state personnel. 

Many unfavorable results may also be 
credited to this federally-dominated activity. 
Although the original Act provided for the 
wide interpretation of a vocational program, 
those in charge held a narrow concept, with 
insufficient emphasis on broad social education. 
Instead of attempting to maintain the concept 
of a single school, the vocationalists, by re- 
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striction of class enrollments and by the 
methods of centralized state supervision, have 
created a control pattern that, unless checked, 
may produce a dual system of public education 
in this country. The early stimulation of 
completely separate systems of vocational 
schools, as in Wisconsin, represents the 
farthest advancement of this movement. 

In teacher-training programs there is still 
too much tendency to segregate vocational 
from academic teachers by insistence on sepa- 
rate classes. The interference of federal and 
state vocational authorities with геасћег- 
training programs does not augur well for 
sound teacher training or even for the inde- 
pendence and integrity of institutions of 
advanced learning. 

The attitude of separateness has been 
carried into the local school systems in the 
distinctions created between community voca- 
tional education and federally aided vocational 
education. The minute controls established 
over local districts have been so onerous in 
many instances that community school systems 
have refused to participate in Smith-Hughes 
work because of the loss of independence of 
action and the annoyance of inspectorial re- 
quirements. The payment of higher salaries 
to vocational teachers and state vocational 
supervisors has increased the idea of separate- 
ness rather than producing better integration 
with the rest of the program. Extensive state 
supervision has created great imbalance in 
state departments and produced an undesirable 
policy of centralized supervision and control 
that reduces community independence and in- 
itiative. 

No provision for occupational outlook and 
opportunity was established by the vocational 
division of the Office of Education until the 
Department of Labor, acting on the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on 
Education, established this service.! 

The United States Office of Education's de- 
velopment of extensive and minute plans for 
state programs, federal domination of the state 
vocational director, constant interference with 
the selection of personnel within the states, 

! Established by the Department of Labor on July 1, 


1939. See Arthur B. Moehlman, “Occupational Out- 
look," The Nation's Schools, 24:2, 13 (August, 1939). 


and the organization of a special pressure 
lobby — the American Vocational Associ- 
ation ? — through which to increase its control 
over vocational education, are some of the 
unfavorable results of federal domination. 
'The contention of certain groups of edu- 
cators that this undesirable control was due to 
the influence of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and that a great change would 
be seen when the direction of vocational edu- 
cation was placed under the United States 
Commissioner of Education, has not been 
borne out. The power of the federal bureauc- 
racy over state programs and community 
practice has actually been increased since the 
change in control in 1933, leading to the con- 
clusion that bureaucratic control is inherent in 
any elaborate system of subventions such as 
has been developed under these Acts.* 
Taking the long view, the question may be 
raised whether the ultimate education results 
would not have been better if the federal 
government had proceeded through the exer- 
cise of leadership and general appropriations, 
instead of through a system of controlled 
subventions. When the background of this 
movement has been analyzed, the fact stands 
out that the Act was projected, supported, and 
developed by a small group of men who actu- 
ally favored not only a system of federally 
controlled secondary schools but also separate 
and independent vocational schools, and that it 
is now being maintained by a pressure lobby 
composed entirely of vocational teachers. 
Federal appropriations for public education 
will increase greatly in the future. One of the 
worst outcomes of federally-dominated voca- 
tional education is that since the teaching 
profession has gradually adjusted to these 
conditions, new federal executive controls 
patterned on the vocational pattern will be 
extended to other areas of elementary-second- 
ary education, and the integrity of public 


* See Chapter 35 for a more complete description. 

* Organized labor's reaction to many of the unde- 
sirable developments of federal control and practices 
under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts was 
expressed during the 1939 session of Congress by the 
introduction of the George-Larrabee bills which 
proposed extensive amendments to both acts. Neither 
bill was reported during the session. 
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В H а . . 
education as a state function will be seriously 
imperiled. 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


The approval of the Smith-Sears Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act on June 27, 1918, provided 
for medical aid, vocational adjustment, and 
rehabilitation of the returned sailors and 
soldiers. This act ran until 1926-27 and cost 
a total of $591,494,000, a per capita expendi- 
ture of $6300. Although the individual 
expenditure was unusually high, there is 
probably no federally supported educational 
activity that produced better social results. 
Mental and physical cripples were restored 
to economic and social competence instead of 
living as misfits and failures. 

The example set by the Smith-Sears Act was 
followed on June 2, 1920, by the Smith- 
Bankhead Act, better known as the Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, which was to 
provide for the vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise and 
their return to civil employment through 
federal aid matched dollar for dollar by state 
appropriations. It provided for a special 
vocational rehabilitation board in each state 
and an executive director in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the Act. Since July 1, 1939, 
the director of vocational rehabilitation re- 
ports directly to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Vocational rehabilitation 
appropriations were greatly increased by 
World War II; the 1945-46 appropriation was 
$11,672,112. 


EMERGENCY Arps то Ровис EDUCATION 


Aid to Rural Schools 


The general effects of the 1929-36 depres- 
sion, the breakdown of unbalanced tax pro- 
grams, the difficulties encountered by urban 
school budgets that carried too heavy a debt 
load, and the weaknesses of traditional district 
organization, caused a severe breakdown of 
education services in submarginal districts and 
a definite curtailment in the urban centers of 
most states. During 1934-35, as part of its 
emergency program, the federal government 


provided approximately $22,000,000 for aid 
to submarginal rural districts. 


Individual Aids 


The National Youth Administration, or- 
ganized within the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, was developed to provide aid for needy 
secondary, college, and university students so 
that they might continue their education during 
the depression. This measure was the first 
national recognition given to the need for 
equalizing individual education opportunity 
within the states. During the eight years of its 
existence the National Youth Administration 
expended $167,000,000 for scholarships for 
1,500,000 secondary students and 620,000 
college and university students. There was 
no question of controlling or dictating the 
program since these were simply aids to per- 
mit students to continue their education. The 
funds were administered and the work assigned 
by the schools in which these services were 
used. The federal government accepted the 
institutional statements of service rendered 
and disbursed the checks through the state 
youth office. 

The out-of-school work program conducted 
by the National Youth Administration pro- 
vided work experience, health services, apti- 
tude testing, guidance and opportunity to 
produce useful work. Approximately 2,700,- 
000 youth were assisted or rehabilitated and 
$467,600,000 was spent in wages for this pur- 
pose. Public schools cooperated in some of 
the related class instruction and about 10 per 
cent were housed in resident centers. 


GEG: 


The Civilian Conservation Corps was the 
first of the emergency agencies created in 1933 
for the “relief of unemployment through the 
performance of useful public work." Educa- 
tion programs were gradually introduced into 
these camps which were under the adminis- 
trative control of the army, and the work 
projects were jointly supervised by the De- 
partments of Agriculture and the Interior. 
Between 1933 and 1941 the corps enrolled 
3,190,000 people and cost $2,969,000,000 plus 
an additional $662,895,000 allotted to de- 
pendents of corps members. The Civilian 
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Conservation Corps planted more than a bil- 
lion and a quarter trees, built 126,000 miles 
of trails and minor roads, spent almost six 
and a half million hours in fighting fires, built 
innumerable dams to prevent soil erosion, and 
controlled 21,000,000 acres for plant and tree 
diseases. 


W.P.A. Education Activities 


Among its many diversified activities, the 
Works Progress Administration provided for 
education programs designed to meet special 
needs. A list of the education activities under 
this program includes nursery schools; hot 
lunches for children; literacy classes; corre- 
spondence instruction on secondary and college 
levels; college instruction; adult education, 
including workers’ education, public affairs 
education, parent education, homemaking, 
vocational education, avocational and leisure- 
time activities; and general education. In 
March, 1938, a total of 1,586,211 people were 
enrolled, of whom only 44,190 were young 
children; they were cared for by. 6,544 teach- 
ers. In addition, special programs and 
lectures attracted an attendance of 903,912. 
The total. cost of all W.P.A. programs 
amounted to $13,000,000,000 when the agency 
was abolished in 1943. 


Funds for Buildings 


Funds for school buildings were provided 
from the Works Progress Administration and 
the Federal Emergency Administration. of 
Public Works. "These allotments varied from 
year to year. Funds from the first-named 
emergency authority were used primarily for 
rehabilitating and extending existing buildings, 
while W.P.A. grants and loans financed new 
construction. Grants for non-federal school 
and library buildings amounted to $120,169,- 
087 during 1937-38. | 


Critique of Federal Activities 


The Educational Policies Commission se- 
verely criticized federal emergency agencies 
in 1941. While admitting the need and 


1 Educational Policies Commission, The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, 
and the Public Schools. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1941. 


value of the emergency services, the Com- 
mission heartily condemned the federal gov- 
ernment for establishing vocational and general 
education programs that were in direct 
competition with state and community public 
education. The recommendations of this re- 
port are significant: 


1. That federal funds for student aid should be 
continued and hereafter should be appropriated to 
the U.S. Office of Education, rather than to the 
NYA, for distribution to schools, colleges, and 
universities through the appropriate educational 
agencies of the several states. 

2. That as soon as they have completed their 
present emergency assignment of training workers 
for the national defense production program, the 
National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps should be discontinued as sepa- 
rate youth agencies; that their functions as agencies 
of vocational training, general education, and guid- 
ance should be continued but should be transferred 
to state-and-local educational agencies; and that 
their functions as public works agencies should be 
continued but should be located with the general 
agency or agencies of public works. 

3. That federal financial aid should be provided 
for state-and-local educational agencies, to equalize 
educational opportunities between the states and to 
establish new educational services required to meet 
nationwide needs; and that this aid should be ade- 
quate to support a comprehensive effort to meet the 
educational needs of youth. 

4. That the federal government should supply 
leadership to the state-and-local educational agen- 
cies, through research, conference, experimentation, 
demonstration, and publication; and that the gov- 
ernment should center its educational leadership in 
the U.S. Office of Education. 


The Lanham Act 


While the recommendations of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission were valuable in 
establishing markers for a future federal-state 
education policy, it is doubtful whether they 
had any influence on the termination of de- 
pression created programs. As World War II 
drew near and the tempo of military prepara- 
tions increased, the need for these emergency 
agencies diminished; they were succeeded by 
new emergency aids to expanding and new 
communities. 

The Lanham Act was passed during 1941 
with generous appropriations for public works 
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including the construction, maintenance and 
operation of child care centers, schools, and 
recreation centers. Appropriations under this 
Act up to 1949 were approximately two billion 
dollars, more than one-third of which was for 
public works administered by the Federal 
Works Agency, upon direct approval by the 
president." Many temporary schools were 
erected in temporary federal housing projects 
and a few permanent schools were built. As 
in the case of earlier emergency agencies, the 
federal authority continued its policy of by- 
passing the state education authority and 
carried on building and operating activities 
without much regard for state or local policies 
and practices. Although the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction and the American 
Council on Education strongly recommended 
that education plans should first be approved 
by state and community authorities, nothing 
was done about the suggestions by the 
F.W.A. nor were they incorporated into the 
Lanham Act. 


Defense Programs 


The United States Office of Education was 
given direct administrative control of a series 
of programs as early as 1940 for training war 
plant workers. A total of 6,850,000 war 
workers were given intensive short-term 
training at secondary level between 1940 and 
1944; 3,315,000 more workers were trained 
in food production. The first program was 
carried on chiefly through cooperation with 
industry while the second was accomplished 
primarily through the schools. In addition, 
short-term courses in the sciences, in engi- 
neering, and in production supervision were 
carried on in 200 colleges and universities. 
Almost two million part-time enrollees were 
given training at college level. 


School Lunches 


As a means of using food surpluses after the 
great war demand diminished, the federal 
government provided funds for school lunches. 
The Department of Agriculture is responsible 

1 Total expenditures by purpose are not yet available 
since the federal government is still conducting many 
projects under the Lanham Act. The 1945-46 ex- 
penditures total $12-888.384. 


for administering the program and, regardless 
of its original purpose, it has received so much 
popular approval that it is now a reasonably 
permanent part of the federal government’s 
health education program. The 1945-46 ex- 
penditure for this purpose was $57,500,000. 


The Service Acts 


The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 (Public Law 346), better known as the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, and Public Law 16 Юг 
vocational rehabilitation of veterans, provided 
educational opportunities for all servicemen 
whose education had been interrupted and 
those who required re-education because of 
injuries received in service. "These acts pay 
up to $500 a year for tuition and books and $75 
a month for subsistence if single with addi- 
tional allowances for a wife and child. The 
program will run until 1952 and has cost ap- 
proximately $11,000,000,000 through 1950. 
Under this plan the veteran is allowed to attend 
the school of his choice. One of the apparent 
weaknesses in its administration has been the 
difficulty in preventing many inadequate and 
incompetent agencies from attracting and 
“fleecing” veterans, particularly for vocational 
work. 


1950 Legislation 


Public Laws 874 and 815. Public Law 874 
provides federal funds for current maintenance 
and expense to school systems overburdened 
by federal government activities and is to be in 
effect four years. Public Law 815 provides 
federal funds for school construction in similar 
districts, and also authorizes a nation-wide sur- 
vey of existing and needed school facilities; 
the period for construction aid is three years. 

At present these laws affect approximately 
410 school districts but the federal defense 
effort will be increased tremendously during 
the immediate future and more districts will 
soon be involved. Both measures will be ad- 
ministered by the Office of Education and it 
will provide consultative assistance to the 
States during the survey period.’ 


2 See Earl J. McGrath, “Education and the National 
Defense," School Life, 33:2:18-23 (Nov., 1950). 
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Evaluation of Federal Policy 


There can be no question of the value of edu- 
cation activities provided by the federal gov- 
ernment from 1933 until the close of the war. 
But while admitting value, it is still desirable 
to criticize both policy and operation. If 
politics could have been eliminated and the 
appropriations for C.C.C., N.Y.A., W.P.A. 
and P.W.A. granted to the state education 
authorities under specific demands for im- 
proved programs of education, the great need 
for funds during the depression period might 
have stimulated administrative structural re- 
form at community level, the first step in 
improved education. These large sums would 
also have enabled the states to improve teacher 
education and consequently would have raised 
the level of instruction while increasing cur- 
ricular breadth. One of the worst features of 
federal emergency programs during two wars 
and an extended depression is that they have 
created an easily repeated pattern whereby 
the federal authority can step into a state and 
carry on education programs regardless of the 
fact that education is legally a state function. 
The speed and arbitrary rules under which all 
federal agencies including even the United 
States Office’ of Education operated leaves the 
impression that federal aid to public education 
will undoubtedly mean federal control of public 
education unless it is channeled into scholar- 
ships and school plant. 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 


During 1945-46 the federal government 
appropriated for public education in the states, 
territories, and the District of Columbia a 
total of $165,458,656 in emergency and non- 
emergency grants exclusive of payments under 


the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act. According 
to reports compiled by the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, the estimated total of all federal 
expenditures for education during 1948-49 
was $3,400,000,000, divided as follows: 
veterans’ education, $2,500,000,000; technical, 
scientific and military research in colleges and 
universities, $160,000,000; and $740,000,000, 
spent by other governmental agencies for 
many kinds of education programs and aids in- 
cluding the continuing and emergency pro- 
grams. 

Although direct federal aid to the states for 
public education has been in operation since 
1785, there are still some questions regarding 
its constitutionality in the minds of many 
people. "This doubt has been raised by several 
United States Supreme Court decisions be- 
ginning in 1824, when Chief Justice Marshall 
ruled that! “Congress is not empowered to 
tax for purposes which are within the ex- 
clusive province of the States.” However, 
all of the direct money education aids to the 
States were made under the second Morrill 
Act long after the Marshall decision and have 
never been seriously questioned. Up to the 
present, the United States Supreme Court has 
not passed directly on the constitutionality of 
any federal appropriations to the states for 
public education. In the light of the long 
history of federal interest and active aid as a 
part of national policy, and until a specifically 
adverse decision is rendered, it may be 
assumed that the federal government is em- 
powered to make grants to public education, 
presuming that they do not diminish the rights 
of the states in their exercise of the education 
function. 


1 Gibbons v. Ogden, 9WI 199. 
States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1, 69, p. 77. 
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Federal Education Practice 


In addition to its interest in public education under the control of the states, the fed- 
eral government conducts and promotes numerous education programs of purely federal 
interest such as departmental schools and schools in the territories and outlying posses- 
sions over which it exercises full jurisdiction. These activities are so extensive that 
they are sometimes described as a system of public schools parallel to the state- 


controlled public schools. 


Tue Orrice or Epucation 


History 


‘On March 2, 1867, President Andrew 
Johnson approved an act of Congress which 
provided: 1 


That there shall be established at the city of 
Washington, a Department of Education, for the 

se of collecting such statistics and facts as 
shall show thé condition and progress of education 
in the several States and Territories, and of diffus- 
ing such information respecting the organization 
and management of schools and school systems and 
methods of teaching as shall aid the. people of the 
United States in the establisliment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the country. 


Congress modified its action in creating a 
Department of Education in 1869 when the 
title was changed to “Office of Education” 
and the following year to “Bureau of Educa- 
tion." It was placed under the administrative 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
continuing as a bureau until 1929 when the 
title was again changed to “Office of Educa- 
tion." 

On July 1, 1939, the Office of Education 
was transferred from the Interior Depart- 
ment to the newly established Federal Security 
Agency, which includes education, health, and 


1 Thirty-Ninth Congress, 2d session, 14 Stat. L., р. 
434. 
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social welfare activities. From 1939 through 
1949 there was considerable opposition to 
transfer by some professional education groups 
who are opposed to the association of social 
welfare with education, and who desire an 
independent Department of Education with 
full cabinet status.* 

"The Council of Chief State School Officers 
has advocated an alignment of the Office of 
Education under an independent federal board 
of education. As expressed by Thurston in a 
letter to a member of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government: 4 


The National Council of Chief State School Of- 


ficers ... has adopted a resolution proposing that ‘ 


the U.S. Office of Education be organized in a 
manner similar to the form prevailing in nearly all 
of the city school systems in the United States. 
Their proposal would create a National Board of 
Education, whose membership, with staggered 
terms of service, would be appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate. This 
board, presumably composed of laymen, would 
have the power of appointing a U.S. Commissioner 


* The United States Senate by a vote of 60 to 32 re- 
jected President Truman’s recommendation that the 
Federal Security Agency be given cabinet status. 

3 See resolutions in the Proceedings of the National 
Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators, beginning in 1918. 

* Lee M. Thurston, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Michigan to Dr. James K. Pollock, 
January 9, 1949. 
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of Education, who would serve as its principal ex- 
ecutive officer. We realize, of course, that con- 
stitutionally speaking education is a function 
reserved to the states, and federal effort through 
the Office of Education must accordingly be of 
a non-coercive character, but we feel that the 
federal structure and administrative relationships 
... should follow the conventional design that has 
been so thoroughly tested and proved in community 
education. ... 


The Task Force Report on Public Welfare 
also recommended the creation of an inde- 
pendent National Board of Education." These 
recommendations were rejected by the Hoover 
Commission and the Office of Education is still 
located within the Federal Security Agency. 

The federal government’s experience with 
the independent Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion created under the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917 was not pleasant enough to lead to 
optimism about the creation of а national 
board of education. President Roosevelt 
finally transferred responsibility for vocational 
education under the economy act of 1933 to 
the Office of Education where it now rests. 
There is little analogy between the com- 
munity, the state, and the proposed national 
board of education. Local and state boards 
have specific planning, executing, appraising, 
and interpretative powers, and through their 
executive officers exercise wide administrative 
authority. If public education is to remain a 
function of the several states and an adminis- 
trative responsibility of the community — а 
highly desirable decentralization — there ap- 
pears to be little reason for a national board of 
education except as a matter of professional 
prestige. It may be wiser not to worry too 
much about prestige, but instead to guard 
more zealously any invasion of public educa- 
tion by the federal government. This state- 
ment is made in full realization that appropri- 
ations without control are difficult. Only 
certain types of federal appropriations are 
therefore advocated. 


Purposes 
The purposes of the United States Office of 


1 The Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, Task Force Report on 
Public Welfare, January, 1949, Chapter V, рр. 370-373. 


‚ Education are clearly stated in the Act of 


1867 which brought it into existence: collect- 
ing and publishing information concerning the 
state of public education, an interpretative 
activity; improving the education function 
through diffusion of knowledge relating to 
organization and methods of teaching; and 
promoting the cause of education in the 
country as a whole. The act contemplated no 
administrative authority over public education 
conducted by the states nor even the control 
of education activity as carried on by the 
federal government. 

The increasing importance of federal aid to 
land-grant colleges and the requirements of 
the acts supplementing and enlarging the first 
Morrill Act have given the Office of Education 
a considerable degree of general control over 
land-grant colleges. The executive order of 
June 10, 1933, transferring the administration | 
of federal aid for vocational education to the 
Office of Education further enlarged its ad- 
ministrative authority. Through the assistant 
commissioner in charge of vocational educa- 
tion, the Office of Education now exercises 
direct control ovet the training of vocational 
teachers, over detailed state plans for voca- 
tional education, and over the selection of 
state directors and supervisors, who consider 
themselves federal employees. All this power 
results from the executive interpretation of 
vocational education acts and the control of 
federal aid by the assistant commissioner’s 
office. The emergency administrative activi- 
ties of the Office of Education during World 
War Il were discussed in the preceding 
chapter. 


Relation to Government 


The Office of Education has a small collec- 
tion of responsibilities compared to the huge 
federal executive departments. Its personnel 
are chosen through competitive civil tests, 
and tenure is maintained during efficient 
service, well protected from political or per- 
sonal reprisals. "The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is a political appointee of the President, 
and serves for a four-year term. While the 
Commissioner of Education, because of the 
prestige of the office in the education world, 
has strong support from the professional field, 
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the degree of his independence has varied 
greatly with the person holding office. Some 
presidents have allowed political considerations 
and party affiliations to influence the appoint- 
ment, but the appointment has also been filled 
on the basis of merit. Merit, however, is 
frequently determined by the strength of 
recommendations from senators, congressmen, 
and cabinet secretaries. 

The titular secretaries do not always exer- 
cise full control over the divisions, bureaus, 
and offices within their huge departments; the 
civil service executive personnel have de- 
veloped a strength and solidarity of their own 
that frequently resists change through mere 
inertia. In addition, secretaries remain only 
eight years at the most, while civil service 
employees retire at the age of sixty-five. 
While civil service laws have gone far in pro- 

_tecting the people against the incompetence 
of political change, they have also developed 
a strongly entrenched bureaucracy that wields 
a quiet power out of all proportion to its 
technical position. Since the federal authority 
is remote from the people and requires an un- 
usually strong public opinion to produce 
significant policy changes, the strength of the 
civil executive personnel increases. 
Responsibilities 

The Congress has added successive responsi- 
bilities to the original status of the Office of 
Education so that three large groups of re- 
sponsibilities have developed. The first 
group, in existence since 1867, includes col- 
lecting statistics and facts to show the condi- 
tion and progress of education, and diffusing 
information concerning the organization and 
management of the school systems. This is 
its broadest responsibility, and since education 
is a state function, the consensus is that this 
should remain the principal responsibility of 
the federal office. 

Second, Congress has given the Office of 
Education responsibility for administering a 
number of programs. The Office and educa- 
tion centralists favor increasing its responsi- 
bility to administer all programs in which the 
federal government has a direct interest. The 
chief programs now delegated to the Office are 
vocational education at secondary and ad- 


vanced levels and the land-grant colleges. 
Those who believe that American public edu- 
cation should remain a state function and close 
to the people instead of being an "instrument 
of national policy" (which means ultimate 
degeneration into a governmental propaganda 
agency different only in degree from that 
imposed by totalitarian governments), do not 
have confidence in the Office of Education as 
administrator. Experience with the rigid 
controls of vocational education discourages 
more extensive administrative responsibility. 
Wherever the Office of Education has been 
entrusted with such responsibility, whether in 
vocational education or in emergency projects, 
it has voiced its disapproval of dictation and 
control while actually promoting it. 

Third, the Office has gradually become a 
professional service agency to other federal 
agencies and departments. The extent of this 
third responsibility is not yet clear. The 
Office of Education cooperates with the 
executive departments by collecting, inter- 
preting, and disseminating educational and 
other pertinent information collected by these 
departments. According to its own state- 
ment: ! 


The activities of these (State, Treasury, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and Independent 
Establishments) and other governmental agencies 
are directed toward certain national goals, in the 
achievement of which the education of the people 
plays an important part. Through its consultative 
services, publications, administrative responsibili- 
ties, and other means, the Office of Education 
reflects and promotes these national purposes, thus 
furthering through organized education the aims 
of the governmental structure of which it is a part. 


Again, those favoring centralized control be- 
lieve that the Office should be the spokesman 
for all education matters between the federal 
government and the state education authorities. 
Those who disapprove of increasing federal 
power over public education believe there is 
little to be gained by concentrating all federal 
education controls in the Office. Other de- 
partments that zealously guard their individual 
contacts with state governments strongly dis- 
approve of this trend since it might curtail 
their own orbits of influence: fourteen federal 
1 School Life, 23:6:174, February, 1938. 
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departments of independent agencies now 
work directly with various community dis- 


tricts on programs. 


Organization 

The United States Office of Education oper- 
ates through a commissioner, one deputy com- 
missioner, one associate commissioner and five 
secretaries. In June, 1950 a Council of Ad- 
visors, composed of twenty-five educators was 
created. The group will function as advisor to 
the Commissioner on how the Office can better 
serve the schools and will aid in interpreting 
the Office to the profession. The general 
office is organized in eight divisions: ! 


Division of Central Services includes research 
as a specialized activity, statistical service, 
information, publications, library, adminis- 
trative management and services. The Li- 
brary and Publications were withdrawn from 
the Office by the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency in 1948 and relocated in the 
over-all information and service section of the 
Agency. 


Division of Elementary Education includes the 
subdivisions of elementary school organization 
and supervision, teacher education, instruction 
problems, and exceptional children. 


Division of Secondary Education includes 
three subdivisions, secondary-school organiza- 
tion and supervision, teacher education, and 
instruction problems. 


Division of Vocational Education is responsi- 
ble for the five sub-divisions of agricultural 
education, trade and industrial education, 
home economics education, business education, 
and occupation information and guidance. 
This division employs more than half of the 
professional personnel in the Office and is the 
largest of the professional divisions. Ad- 


1 Annual Report of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation For the Fiscal Year, 1944. Washington: 
Federal Security Agency, 1945. 

2 The responsibility for auditing the use of federal 
vocational fonds was removed from this division in 
1948 and placed in the Federal Security Agency 


сев. 


ministration and supervision of the federally 
subsidized vocational education programs show 
the same imbalance that its methods of ad- 
ministering these funds and supervising the 
vocational programs show within the state 
education authority. It requires more per- 
sonnel for one-sixth of the secondary cur- 
ricular activity than does the entire division 
of secondary education. Many consider it a 
foreshadowing of what may happen in other 
areas of public education if the vocational type 
of subvention should be extended to other 
instruction areas. Within his division, the 
assistant commissioner in charge of vocational 
education, backed by the American Voca- 
tional Association lobby, has long been con- 
sidered more powerful than the commisioner 
himself. 


Division of Higher Education includes the 
three sub-divisions of organization and ad- 
ministration, professional education, and arts 
and sciences. It is designed to work with 
colleges and universities. 


Division of School Administration has under 
its direction general administration, finance, 
legislation, housing and education business 
administration. It represents the functionally 
obsolete dichotomy mentioned in the discus- 
sion of state education authority organiza- 
tion in which the two coordinate major 
sub-divisions are instruction and administra- 
tion. In the Office of Education the curricular 
imbalance developed by vocational education 
subventions has produced four organizational 
divisions devoted to instruction problems and 
one major independent administrative division 
without apparent relation to instruction. 


Division of Auxiliary Services includes li- 
brary services, administration of school and 
college health services, community recreation, 
school lunch problems,“ use of radio in educa- 
tion, and visual education. 


International Education. Relations includes the 
activities which interpret the United States 

3 See Chapter 25. 

4 The program is administered by the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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through foreign agencies and assist Americans 
in understanding the cultures of other countries. 

Some of the organization problems of the 
Office of Education arise from imbalances cre- 
ated by vocational subventions supplemented 
by a professional pressure group, but others 
stem from a non-functional concept of public 
school organization widely accepted in the 
nineteen-twenties. The Task Force offered 
this general criticism: + 


Possibly agreement on a more clear-cut role for 
the Office of Education would enhance its oppor- 
tunities for better internal organization. If its 
historical role is to remain predominant, it is 
believed that a number of changes should be made. 
Actually, the child progresses by. continuous 
growth through his school experience. Our most 
advanced school systems of the country have at- 
tempted to set up their administrative and super- 
visory services to encourage rather than to impede 
consideration of this continuous-growth process. 
To this end they have organized their top admin- 
istrative offices so that curriculum, for instance, is 
planned as a whole for both elementary and 
secondary schools. If we are to have articulation 
between levels of the school system, it is essential 
that research and advisement not be arbitrarily 
split. А form of organization based on more 
functional aspects might be preferable to one 
which duplicates and separates school organization 
and supervision, teacher education, and instruc- 
tional problems into a Division of Elementary 
Education and a Division of Secondary Education. 

A number of other questions should be raised 
relative to this organization, of which the following 
are illustrative. 

Is it desirable for the Division of Secondary 
Education to have separate specialists in organiza- 
tion for large high schools and for small rural high 
schools? Is it necessary, for instance, to have 
“reimbursable” home economics (with Federal 
vocational education assistance) problems referred 
to the Division of Vocational Education while “поп 
reimbursable" (supported entirely from state and 
local sources) home economics problems are 
referred to the Division of Secondary Education? 
Why should the Division of School Administration 
deal with certain administrative problems, while 
others go to subgroups for School Organization 
and Supervision in the Division of Elementary and 
of Secondary Education? Is it necessary or desir- 

1'The Commission on Organization of the Execu- 


tive Branch of the Government, Task Force Report on 
Public Welfare, p. 318, January, 1949. 


able to have specialists in school health problems 
located in three divisions of the Office? 


Staff 


The Office of Education has always been 
understaffed due to salary limitations, limited 
budgets, and poor working conditions. The 
Office has periodically attracted first class 
men but has seldom been able to hold them for 
any considerable time. The reasons have not 
been fiscal alone but also include the peculiar 
education bureaucracy which makes it difficult 
for an inventive individual to find satisfaction 
in his work. Until both conditions have been 
changed, budgetary increases can not solve 
the problem. Men of high professional ability 
need freedom in their work, freedom from 
petty office politics and freedom to advance 
beyond conventional limitations on effort and 
ideas. 


DEPARTMENTAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


The education activities of the, executive 
departments of the federal government pri- 
marily intend to train public personnel and to 
improve them on the job. These services in 
some form or other affect more than one 
million civil employees, an educational ac- 
tivity of considerable magnitude. 


Executive DEPARTMENTS 


` Department of State. Under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1931, the foreign service school 
provides for the instruction of newly appointed 
diplomatic and consular officers. 


The Treasury Department. The Treasury 
Department maintains a training school for 
coast guard service, a stenographic school for 
| пасу employees, and correspondence 
schools for the internal revenue bureau through 
which personnel may qualify for higher ratings. 
Under its direction the Public Health Service 
and National Institute of Health provide for 
training in dietetics, physiotherapy, post-grad- 
uate medical training, the Customs Officers’ 
Academy, medical and dental internships, and 
short courses in aspects of public health ad- 
ministration. 
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Department of National Defense. The better- 
known schools in the Department of National 
Defense are the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, the War College, the 
Command and General Staff School, and 
nearly fifty other specialized types ranging 
from vocational schools for enlisted men, 
training for the 265 different trades required 
by the army, to special officers’, medical, and 
chaplain training schools. A large service cor- 
respondence school, the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, under a civilian director 
since January, 1950, is also operated, and 
there are Reserve Officers’ Training Schools 
at colleges and universities. The Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, the War College, the 
Aviation Schools, the Marine Training School, 
the Post-Graduate Medical School, and the 
Post-Graduate College are the better known 
naval education activities. These schools, 
including also every type of vocational speciali- 
zation and officers’ schools, total nearly one 
hundred different organizations. The Depart- 
ment also cooperates with public and voluntary 
military schools, land-grant colleges, and uni- 
versities in providing personnel for reserve 
officers’ training programs, 


Department of the Interior. Apart from the 
Indian schools, which will be discussed later, 
this department conducts schools for nursing, 
bath attendants, natural history for park guides, 
and field training for other personnel. 


Department of Commerce. The Patent Office 
operates a training school for new employees. 


Department of Justice. This department 
maintains a well-publicized training school for 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Post Office Department. Correspondence 
schools are maintained for advanced training 
of post office personnel, particularly railway 
mail clerks. 


Government Printing Office. This huge es- 
tablishment maintains its own courses for 
training apprentices in the printing trades. 


Social Security. The Social Security Board 


operates a highly technical in-service per- 
sonnel training school to meet its specific 
needs. 


Tue District or COLUMBIA 


The District of Columbia, under federal 
jurisdiction, contains public land, govern- 


mental buildings, and also a considerable 


amount of private property. It has often been 
called a federal satrapy because the inhabitants 
have no vote in national elections unless they 
have maintained an official residence in one of 
the states. The 1948 estimated population 
was 861,000, of which almost one-third are 
Negroes. 

The government of the District is under the 
control of three commissioners appointed by 
the President for three years. One of these 
commissioners must be an army engineer. In 
addition, numerous federal agencies and com- 
missions have independent jurisdiction іп 
certain fields and apparent joint jurisdiction 
in others. Congress is the legislative body 
for the District of Columbia, responsible for 
all its laws. Congress also makes all of the 
appropriations which include revenues raised 
by District taxation and an appropriation from 
the federal treasury. 


School Organization 


The public schools operate under the Or- 
ganic Act of 1906, modified by later amend- 
ments. The District schools are affected by 
general congressional legislation and by “rider 
legislation" attached to annual appropriation 
bills. Most of these "riders" are concerned 
with minute problems of administration that 
are generally left to the discretion of boards of 
education in community districts within the 
states. Congressional control is further exer- 
cised by a small sub-committee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. While the 


1 Almost thirty "riders" affecting the schools were 
attached to District appropriation acts between 1926 
and 1937. They served to regulate the appointment 
of teachers, fix the hours the school doors shall be 
opened before and after school, authorize the exchange 
or renewal of damaged textbooks, он teaching 
partisan politics, rohibit teachers from soliciting or 
selling materials, forbid the receiving of gifts, and the 
teaching or advocating of communism. 
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general legislation represents sound practice, 
the tendency of Congress to interfere with 
detailed educational practice through budget- 
ary control does not produce good results. It 
is apparently difficult for even the federal 
Congress to distinguish between policy and 
procedure when certain political interests are 
involved. 


Board of Education 


Under the Act of 1906 the board of educa- 
tion consists of nine members who are ap- 
pointed for a term of three years by the justices 
of the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia. Members must 
have been District residents for at least five 
years prior to appointment and are eligible to 
reappointment. The membership must include 
three women and it has also been customary to 
appoint three Negroes to membership. The 
board of education is dependent fiscally upon 
the Congress and shares its other powers with 
the District commissioners. This division of 
authority is as follows: 


Волвр or EDUCATION 


1. “Determine all questions of general policy re- 
lating to the schools.” 


2. Appoint a secretary. 
3. Appoint a superintendent of schools. 


4. Appoint executive officers, teachers, and other 
employees; define their duties; provide for 
their promotion and removal. 

5. Transmit to the Commissioners an estimate of 
the amount of money required for public 
schools for the ensuing year. 


6. Govern school expenditures under the direction 
and control of the commissioners. 
7. Supervise expenditures for the instruction of 
deaf-mutes and the blind. 
8. Classify academic and scientific subjects in 
high schools into departments. 
9. Classify teachers into salary groups. 
10. Consult with the commissioners on building 
plans. 
11. License degree-conferring institutions. 


CoMMISSIONERS 
1. Revise the annual estimates of the Board of 


Education and submit them to the Bureau of 
the Budget with recommendations. 
. Control expenditures. 
. Disburse, account for, and audit expenditures, 
. Select and purchase school sites. 


© wh 


5. Prepare and approve plans and specifications 
for school buildings, contract for the erection 
and supervise the construction of school build- 
ings, and name and repair school buildings. 

6. Purchase school equipment and supplies. 


7. Make contracts for the instruction of deaf- 
mutes and the blind. 
8. Appoint the health officer and staff, including 
nurses, in schools. 
9. Establish and maintain dental clinics. 
10. Have custody of the teachers' retirement fund. 


Executive Organization 


"The board of education appoints a superin- 
tendent of schools, staff and administrative 
officers, teachers and other employees, defines 
their duties and provides for their promotion 
and removal. The schools are operated as a 
dual system, segregating white and colored 
children. During 1948-49 there were 123 
elementary schools, eighteen junior high 
schools, one junior-senior high school, ten 
senior high schools, five vocational schools 
and two teachers colleges. The enrollment is 
47,801 white and 43,264 colored children, a 
total of 91,065. During 1948-49 a total of 
$25,102,683 was spent for operating expense, 
capital outlay and the cost of a survey of the 
entire system. 

The quality of the education program is 
probably neither worse nor better than that in 
the average city of its size. The District 
schools are not noted for their progressiveness 
nor do they engage in much experimental 
effort. Handicapped by the division of au- 
thority among Congress, the commissioners, 
and the board of education, and removed from 
direct popular control, they are not flexible or 
creative. The fault lies in the executive 
organization growing out of these peculiar 
controls. 


"TERRITORIES AND OUTLYING Possessions 
The United States has recognized Alaska 
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and Hawaii as territories and Puerto Rico as an 
outlying possession with a territorial form of 
government. Their inhabitants are citizens 
of the United States. They are under the 
general direction of the Division of Territories 
and Outlying Possessions organized by execu- 
tive order in 1934 within the Department of 
the Interior. The Virgin Islands and Samoa 
are legally “outlying possessions,” the first 
controlled by the Department of the Interior 
and the second directed by the Navy since 
their annexation. 


Unorganized Possessions 


Guam and Samoa are unorganized posses- 
sions and the Congress has not yet defined the 
civil or political rights of their inhabitants.’ 
They have been administered by the Navy, 
and repeated attempts during the last half 
century to have them placed under civilian 
control have been unsuccessful until President 
Truman appointed the first civilian governor 
of Guam in August, 1949, and placed the in- 
habitants under civil instead of naval control. 


Trust Territories 


Under an international agreement through 
the United Nations, the United States was 
given trusteeship for the former Japanese 
mandated islands including the Carolines, 
Marshalls and Marianas. Under this charter 
the United States is obligated: 


to promote to the utmost . . . the well being of the 
inhabitants of these territories . . . to develop self- 
government, to take due account of the political 
aspirations of the people, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free political in- 
stitutions, according to the particular circumstances 
of each territory and its peoples and their varying 
stages of advancement. . . . 


The President assigned the administration 
of the trust territories to the United States 
Navy “on an interim basis.” The Hoover 
Commission made certain strong recommenda- 


1 Since 1867 in the case of Alaska, the Organic Act 
of 1900 for Hawaii, and 1927 for Puerto Rico. 

2 The inhabitants of Guam and Samoa are not citi- 
zens but nationals of the United States, which affords 
them international privileges under the diplomatic 
protection of the Federal Government. 


tions concerning their government as well as 
that of Guam and Samoa: 


... the principal government functions of these areas 
are in the field of education, public health, social 
welfare, agriculture, and economic development . . . 
not to mention the more fundamental problem of 
working out the most fruitful relationship between 
advanced and backward people. These responsi- 
bilities do not fall within the special competence of 
the Navy Department or its personnel. The policy 
of rotating officer personnel every eighteen months 
is not conducive to progressive, consistent, and 
stable administration. 


Alaska 


'The territory of Alaska comprises an area 
of 586,400 square miles, somewhat larger than 
Texas, California, and Montana. lt reported 
a population of 72,524 in 1940: 39,170 whites, 
32,458 Indians and Eskimos, and 896 of other 
races. There are only seven towns with a 
population of more than 1000. 


Government. The territory is governed 
under the Organic Act of 1912, and has nine 
executive officers and a territorial legislature 
consisting of a senate with eight members and 
a house of representatives with sixteen mem- 
bers, elected by popular vote. The governor 
and secretary are appointed by the President; 
the attorney-general, auditor, treasurer, and 
highway engineer are popularly elected. 

The legislature has the power to enact laws 
consistent with the Organic Act and the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
governor exercises a suspensive veto power 
and all legislative acts may be disapproved by 
Congress, in which case they are null and void. 
The governor acts as executive for the terri- 
tory and also as the federal director of govern- 
ment-owned lands, which constitute 99 per 
cent of the total area. The 1947-48 total 
expenditures for public education were $1,- 
391,444. 

Since 1940 Alaska has assumed greater 
significance in the general national defense 
program and will probably receive much more 
constructive attention from the federal govern- 
ment. 


3 The Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, Over-Seas Adminis- 
tration, Federal-State Relations and Federal Research, р. 8. 
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Education. Public education has been pro- 
vided through a series of acts beginning in 
1900, when provision was made for incor- 
porating communities of 300 or more perma- 
nent population. They were authorized to 
establish school districts and to provide for 
boards of education. These schools are 
supported by 50 per cent of the money col- 
lected within the municipal corporation for 
trade and business licenses, and by a general 
property tax not in excess of two per cent of 
the assessed valuation. Under the Nelson 
Act of 1907 Congress created the Alaska 
Fund for all moneys derived from liquor 
licenses and trade licenses outside the munici- 
palities. One-fourth of this fund is devoted 
to public education in school districts (outside 
incorporated towns) of not more than forty 
square miles and with no fewer than twenty 
children. The Nelson Act also provided 
public schools for Eskimos and Indians, to be 
supported by the federal government and 
under the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior. Two independent school systems 
have been operated since 1905: a territorial 
system supported by territorial and local tax- 
ation directed by territorial officials; and the 
territorial system for natives supported and 
controlled by the federal government. 

The territorial legislature in 1917, under a 
congressional enabling act, passed a uniform 
school act and established a territorial land- 
grant college at Fairbanks. The University 
of Alaska, established in 1935, includes the 
land-grant college, and completes the system 
of public schools extending from kindergarten 
to university. This system is directed by a 
territorial board of education of five members 
appointed by the governor. Since 1933 this 
board has selected the commissioner of edu- 
cation for terms of four years. The commis- 
sioner is the executive officer of the board. 
Town school districts are provided for by the 
town council, but are under the general di- 
rection of a popularly elected board of three 
members. Incorporated school districts out- 
side the incorporated towns and independent 
districts are under the direction of a board of 
five members. 

"The schools for the Eskimos and Indians are 
under the direction of a superintendent of edu- 


cation who is responsible through the general 
superintendent of the Alaska service to the 
Office of Indian Affairs in the Department of 
the Interior. 


Enrollment. The territory requires school 
attendance of children between the ages of 
seven and sixteen years, but only 43.5 per 
cent were enrolled during 1945-46. The 
length of the school year (1947—48) was 180 
days. Fifteen cities maintain four-year second- 
ary schools, twelve of which are accredited 
by the Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools. The total 1947—48 en- 
rollment was 8,050. 


Personnel. The elementary teachers are 
required to have three years of training beyond 
high school, and secondary teachers are subject 
to rules governing similar positions in the 
United States. The total number of teachers 
employed during 1947-48 was 351. Since 
1935 it has been the policy to employ residents 
of the territory instead of depending upon 
teachers from the states. 


University. The University of Alaska at 
Fairbanks is directed by a board of regents, 
whose eight members are appointed by the 
governor. The regular enrollment includes 
289 students, and more than 600 are registered 
in part-time or extension courses. Of the 
$232,473 university budget, the territory 
contributed $68,720 in 1943-44, the Federal 
Government $113,702, and $5,156 came from 
student fees, with the balance derived from 
other sources. 

The territorial schools also participated in 
regular federal aids to public education through 
the land-grant acts and the George-Deen Act. 
The value of buildings and grounds was 
$2,247,703 in 1944. 


Non-public schools. In addition to the public 
schools, there are a few private and denomi- 
national schools, enrolling less than 1000 
children. Most of these voluntary agencies 
for native children are maintained by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Teachers in these 
schools are subject to the same certification 
requirements as public school teachers and the 
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private institutions are required to report 
regularly to the commissioner of education. 


Hawaii 

The eight inhabited Hawaiian Islands have 
a total area of 6406 square miles. The total 
1940 population was 423,330. Only two 
cities, Honolulu and Hilo, have more than 
10,000 population. The population composi- 
tion includes: Japanese, 35 per cent; Cau- 
casians, 25 per cent; Filipinos, 15 per cent; 
Hawaiian blood, 15 per cent; Chinese, 7 per 
cent; other groups, 3 per cent. At the present 
rate of intermarriage, the future population 
will be a blended race with a goodly proportion 
of Hawaiian strain. 

The economy of the territory is agricultural, 
with sugar and pineapples the principal crops, 
and stock raising and coffee production as 
minor activities. Agriculture is organized and 
financed on a large corporate scale. Of the 
6000 farms reported in the islands, 96 per cent 
of the total acreage is in 119 farms of 1000 or 
more acres each. Sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions may be as large as 20,000 acres. Agri- 
culture provides a livelihood for 43.9 ner cent 
of the male population. | 


Government. The territoria government is 
organized under the Organic Act of 1900 as 
subsequently amended. The governor and 
secretary are appointed by the President of the 
United States and the ten other executive 
officers are appointed by the governor. The 
legislature is a bicameral body with a senate 
of fifteen and a house of representatives of 
thirty members. While Congress has the 
same power over Hawaiian legislation as over 
that of other territories, Hawaii has enjoyed 
considerable self-rule. 


Education. The education system of the 
territory of Hawaii is highly centralized. The 
governor appoints the eight members of the 
Board of Commissioners of Public Instruction, 
and also the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, for a term of four years; the superintend- 
ent is also an ex officio member of the territorial 
board. The territorial board has full responsi- 
bility for the schools, establishing general 
policies according to the laws governing public 


education. The superintendent of public in- 
struction is the chief administrative officer and 
performs the duties that are normally exercised 
by a superintendent of city schools. He is 
assisted by state supervisors, inspectors, and 
eight supervising principals. i 

The general organization is the six-three- 
three type except in certain rural sections. 
Owing to the language problem, at least half 
of each elementary day is devoted to the oral 
expression, the written composition and the 
spelling of the English language. Two voca- 
tional high schools are maintained at Honolulu 
and Maui; since the chief economic activity is 
agriculture, this aspect of vocational training 
is stressed in all schools. 

The compulsory attendance law sets the 
mandatory school ages as six to sixteen years. 
Only 67.7 per cent of the population between 
ages five and seventeen were in attendance in 
1945-46 and the schools were open for ап 
average of 179 days. The total 1945-46 
enrollment was 82,874. 


Personnel. The public schools employ 3,225 
teachers, 1,722 of whom are in the elementary 
division and 1,044 іп the secondary division. 
Five years of college preparation are required 
of all new teachers, a higher standard of train- 
ing than that in any of the forty-eight states. 
With few exceptions teachers must have been 
citizens of the United States for at least three 
years before their appointment. Legal ap- 
pointment preference is now given to locally 
trained teachers, but a system of teacher ex- 

between the islands and the continental 
United States and sabbatical leaves with part 
pay every eight years serve as a professional 
stimulus. A good retirement system makes 
teaching in Hawaii an attractive career. 

Special attention is given to health education 
and to the correction of medical and dental 
deficiencies. Education of physically handi- 
capped children has received some attention 
and limited special education facilities are 
provided. 


University. The University of Hawaii en- 
rolled 2014 undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents, and 583 special students in 1944. The 
summer school enrollment was 1320. This 
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institution is under the direction of a board of 
regents of seven members, five of whom are 
appointed by the governor for terms of five 
years; the president and the superintendent of 
public instruction are ex-officio members. The 
university „comprises fourteen colleges or 
departments: a college of arts and sciences; 
college of applied science; teachers college; 
graduate division; graduate school of tropical 
agriculture; Oriental institute; adult education 
division; summer session; psychological clinic; 
cooperative extension service; agricultural 
experiment station; aquarium and marine 
laboratory; Kilauea Volcano Laboratory; and 
the Theater Guild. The regents have full 
control over the institution except that they 
are expected to secure approval of the teacher- 
training curriculum from the Department of 
Public Instruction. 


Finance. The 1945-46 expenditures for 
elementary and secondary education were 
$12,711,599, of which $12,097,751 was for 
current expense and $582,897 for capital im- 
provement. The total university budget was 
$1,307,476, including current expense, the 
experiment station, cooperative extension, and 
capital improvement. Thirty-eight per cent 
of the total territorial budget is devoted to 
public education. Textbooks are not fur- 
nished, although transportation is permitted 
for all children living more than three miles 
from a school. 

The territory has participated since 1907 in 
federal grants for agricultural colleges, and 
since 1928 in grants for experimental stations 
and cooperative extension. The benefits of 
the Smith-Hughes Act and vocational rehabili- 
tation were extended to the territory in 1924. 
During 1945-46 the territory received $419,- 
356 for education purposes from regular 
federal appropriations. 


Non-public schools. Private schools are con- 
ducted under authority granted by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, are subject to 
its supervision, and provide approximately 15 
per cent of the total school service. In addi- 
tion, many Oriental language schools operate 
after public school hours to teach both Јап- 
guage and culture to Chinese, Japanese, and 


Korean children. According to territorial law 
no public moneys may be appropriated for 
the support or benefit of any sectarian, de- 
nominational, or private school, or any school 
not under the exclusive control of the govern- 
ment. 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico, an island of 3,423 square miles, 
somewhat smaller than Connecticut, was 
acquired by the United States from Spain in 
1898. The population is growing rapidly and 
totaled 2,087,112 in 1945, a density of 546.1 
per square mile, which is heavy for an agri- 
cultural area. A large proportion of the people 
live in rural areas. Due to the overpopulation 
of the island, it presents a series of social and 
economic conditions that makes it one of the 
serious problems of the United States. lt is 
doubtful whether’ the dire poverty and low 
living standards can be raised except through 
a direct limitation upon biological production 
and a radical change in the island’s economy. 
Although the land is generally good, the island 
does not raise enough food for its own people. 
Sugar and coffee are the chief export crops. 
Owing to highly specialized agriculture, the 
staple island diet consists of imported codfish, 
rice, and beans. 


Government. The island is governed by the 
Foraker Act of 1900 with subsequent modi- 
fications. The people elect the governor, the 
auditor, and five justices of the supreme court 
of Puerto Rico. All other executives are 
locally appointed by the governor with the 
consent of the senate. They form the gov- 
ernor’s council. The legislature is composed 
of a senate of nineteen members and a house 
of representatives with thirty-nine members, 
all serving for a term of four years. The 
legislature’s power is similar to that of the 
territories, except that when the legislature 
overrides a governor’s veto, the act is trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States 
for final approval or disapproval. Congress 


reserves the right to annul any law enacted 


by the island legislature. 


Education. The Organic Act of 1900, 
amended in 1901, provided that one of the 


~ 
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executive departments was to be a department 
of education. The commissioner of education 
is appointed for a four-year term by the 
governor and is responsible for the general 
superintendence of all education activity; he 
determines the curriculum, establishes ге- 
quirements, approves the appointment of 
teachers, and performs any other duties neces- 
sary to the office. The office is an extremely 
powerful one and cannot be matched within 
the United States. 

The island is divided into sixty-three ad- 
ministrative or school districts, each under a 
superintendent appointed by the commissioner. 
The mayor of each municipality also appoints 
a school director in charge of business affairs 
who has great power in recommending the 
appointment of the elementary teachers, thus 
providing duality in the exercise of the edu- 
cation function. 

There were 1,841 elementary and secondary 
public schools in 1945-46 with an enrollment 
of 349,915 students. Only 52.7 per cent of 
the population between the ages of five 
through seventeen were in school compared to 
97.4 per cent (6-13) and 78.8 per cent (14-17) 
for the continental United States. The schools 
were bi-lingual until September, 1949, when 
by territorial law Spanish replaced English as 
the language of instruction in all public schools, 
ending a bitter fifty year controversy. English 
is still taught as a second language. 

The narrow compulsory attendance law, in- 
cluding only age groups eight through four- 
teen, is reflected in the low proportion of 
attendance particularly in secondary education. 
Attendance has improved considerably, how- 
ever, since a decade ago when only 33 per cent 
of the total school population was registered in 
comparison with 65 per cent in Hawaii. 


Personnel. Two years of normal training are 
required of elementary teachers, but secondary 
requirements are gradually being raised to 
four years. There were 8,881 teachers in 
1945-46. Elementary teachers are appointed 
by the commissioner upon joint recommenda- 
tion of the district superintendent and school 
director. All of the secondary school teachers 
are appointed directly by the commissioner. 

The erection and upkeep of school buildings 


is a municipal responsibility. The school 
plant is generally inadequate to meet attend- 
ance demands and this fact has retarded edu- 
cation development considerably. 

Some experimentation is being done in adult 
education and in the use of the radio. A vo- 
cational rehabilitation program was started in 
1936, and school lunches are furnished in 
many schools at nominal cost to overcome 
dietary insufficiencies. 


University. The University of Puerto Rico 
is governed by a board of ten trustees and the 
commissioners of education and agriculture 
are ex-officio members. The governor appoints 
the balance with the ‘consent of the senate. 
The chancellor, appointed by the board of 
trustees, enjoys continuing tenure. The uni- 
versity is composed of six colleges and a 
graduate school of tropical medicine operated 
in cooperation with Columbia University. 
The faculty and staff include 359 men and 171 
women. ‘The resident enrollment is 4,099 
two-thirds of which are women. There are 
2,193 enrolled in extension courses. 


Finance. The total amount spent for ele- 
mentary and secondary education in 1945-46 
was $19,331,321, including capital outlay. 
Since 1931 Puerto Rico has participated in 
certain regular federal appropriations to public 
education, and these subventions amounted to 
$4,175,565 in 1945-46. 


Non-public schools. By specific provision in 
the Organic Act of 1900, no public money or 
property may be appropriated, donated, or 
used for any sect, church, denomination, sec- 
tarian institution, or association, or system of 
religion, or for the use, benefit, or support of 
any priest, preacher, minister, or other religious 
teacher or dignitary as such. 


The Virgin Islands 


The United States, needing the strategically 
located Virgin Islands, forty miles east of 
Puerto Rico, purchased them from Denmark 
in 1917 for $25,000,000. The principal 
islands are St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, 
which contain approximately 133 square miles. 
Their 1940 population was 24,889. The lo- 
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cation of this group makes their position 
highly important from the standpoint of 
national defense, particularly to protect the 
Panama Canal. They have only meager 
natural resources and extremely limited eco- 
nomic opportunities and are probably in- 
capable of self-support except on a level of 
living considerably lower than the average for 
the United States. Social conditions have 
created a strong caste system based on wealth 
and color. More than half of the annual births 
are illegitimate. 

The principal product is sugar cane. Be- 
tween 1933 and 1938 the federal government 
expended $2,211,559 to rehabilitate the island 
economic life. The bankrupt sugar industry 
was revived by a federal investment of 
$3,303,128 in 1934 for the purchase of a con- 
siderable area of land, two sugar mills and a 
rum distillery. Small farm homesteads have 
been developed and sold at low cost to anyone 
who desires to farm. Cooperatives have been 
created and handicraft industries have been 
started with cooperatives marketing these 
products. The establishment of a marine 
corps air base has proved an economic stimulus. 


Government. The islands were placed under 
the direction of the Department of the Interior 
by executive order in 1931 and a civilian was 
appointed governor. The President appoints 
the governor and secretary who hold office 
at his pleasure. Other essential executive 
personnel are chosen by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Congressional appropriations defray 
all .expenses of administration. The two 
municipal councils, when meeting in joint 
session, constitute the island legislative as- 
sembly. The governor exercises suspensive 
veto over acts passed by both municipal 
councils and the island assembly. If his veto 
is voted down by the assembly the act is 
referred to the President for final disposition. 
United States citizenship was granted to all 
inhabitants in 1921. Since 1936 all citizens 
who can read and write English have the right 
of suffrage. 


Public education. Public education is a 
municipal function and since 1935 has been 
directed by two superintendents of schools 


appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
There is no insular board of education, but 
each municipality has a board whose duties 
are chiefly advisory. The superintendents’ 
recommendations are submitted to the gov- 
ernor who appoints the teachers. The super- 
intendents are generally responsible for the 
administration and supervision of the schools. 

The school organization is the six-six type 
and operates for ten months a year. Com- 

ulsory attendance is required of all children 
еа six and fifteen years of age. Only 
66.2 per cent of these age-groups are in at- 
tendance. There are four elementary schools 
in St. John and eight in St. Thomas: The 
high school, which is located in Charlotte 
Amalie and organized internally on a three- 
three instruction plan, provides academic and 
commercial instruction and operates an in- 
dustrial school which is equivalent to a trade 
division. 

St. Croix has seven public elementary. 
schools, one junior high school, and one senior 
high school. The elementary course is highly 
conventionalized and makes no provision for 
those whose education stops at the end of the 
sixth grade. The high schools are developing 
vocational curriculums. The total school 
enrollment was 4,468 in 1945-46. Secondary- 
school facilities are inadequate, and admissions 
are carefully restricted. An agricultural ex- 
periment station and a vocational school are 
maintained in the islands. Public Law 462 
extended the benefits of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946 to the Virgin Islands. 


Finance. For the fiscal year 1943-44 the 
municipalities raised $405,798 from local 
revenue, and federal contributions totaled 
$204,000. 


Evaluation. The general education problem 
is difficult because of economic conditions and 
lack of a clear-cut program for the islands. 
Some progress has been made since the 
United States took possession but the current 
education system is far from adequate. 


Guam 


Guam is in the Marianas group of Pacific 
Islands, 5100 miles from San Francisco and 
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3400 miles from Honolulu. It is valuable as 
an outlying naval and commercial flying base. 
The island contains 206 square miles. Guam 
had а 1940 population of 22,290 including 
naval personnel stationed there. The natives 
are called Chamorros and are a mixture of 
the Malay, Spanish, Indian, Chinese, Ameri- 
can, and British races. 


Government. 1n September, 1949 the entire 
government of the island was under the control 
of the Navy. Тһе President appointed the 
first civilian governor in August, 1949, who 
is responsible for the entire civil adminis- 
tration. 


Public education. The governor is director 
of education. By executive order in 1938 the 
naval governor created an advisory board of 
education of five members, representing the 
Guam Congress, the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation and the Guam Teachers Association, 
with the head of the department of education 
as the fifth member. 

The schools for the natives include twenty- 
three elementary schools, five industrial di- 
visions, a junior, and a senior high school 
ending at the eleventh grade, Attendance is 
compulsory. In 1945-46 the total enrollment 
was 7,150. The difficulty in this island has 
been the lack of adjustment of education to 
the needs of the people. Too much emphasis 
on academic training has produced scholarly 
individuals without outlets for their abilities. 


Personnel. There were 165 teachers em- 
ployed in 1945-46. The difficulty in securing 
American teachers and also the general policy 
of encouraging native self-sufficiency is re- 
sulting in the development of native teachers. 


Finance. The total cost of these schools in 
1945-46 was less than $200,000. 


American Samoa 


The United States acquired a share in the 
Samoan Islands by a tri-partite agreement with 
Great Britain and Germany in 1899. The 
American islands cover approximately 75 
square miles. Тһе 1940 population was 
12,908 of whom 89 per cent were Polynesian. 


The islands are located 2300 miles south of 
Honolulu and are of considerable value as an 
outlying naval station, possessing one of the. 
best harbors in the southern Pacific. 


Government. The government of the islands 
is still under the control of the Navy Depart- 
ment and education is administered through 
one of the departments provided under this 
organization. 


Education. ‘The present organization of 
public education was started in 1921. The 
governor is the executive head of the schools 
and directs the board of education, which is 
composed of four ex-officio members including 
the chaplain, and three native Samoans selected 
by the governor to serve at his pleasure. The 
regulations and rules have been codified by 
the Navy Department in a seven-page sum- 
mary. This board makes rules and regula- 
tions, recommends appointments of members 
of the department of education, and prepares 
the annual budget. The director of education, 
generally the chaplain, is appointed by the 
governor. ‘This board also employs a civilian 
educator as superintendent of education who 
is responsible for administering and super- 
vising all public schools and for supervising 
private schools. He serves for two years and 
then returns to resume his former work in 
the Hawaiian schools. 

Twenty-one elementary schools and three 
junior high schools comprise the total system. 
There is no senior high school. The schools 
are in operation thirty-six weeks a year and 
enroll 3,000 pupils approximately 10 per cent 
of whom are in the junior high school grades. 
There are ninety-five teachers most of whom 
are natives. 

The purpose of the Samoan schools is to 
give the children training in the English lan- 
guage and to instill a pride and appreciation 
of their native arts and general culture. 


Finance. During 1945-46 the department 
of education spent less than $50,000. Teach- 
ers are poorly paid and poorly trained. School 
buildings are inadequate, particularly the 
agricultural land laboratories. These schools 
suffer from financial malnutrition. 
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FEDERAL RESERVATIONS 


Federal reservations include all lands, sta- 
tions, projects, monuments, parks, Indian res- 
ervations, military, and naval stations owned 
or directed by the United States. On most of 
these reservations the federal government has 
sole authority, but in some instances there is 
concurrent federal and state jurisdiction. 
Thousands of federal employees and their 
families live on these reservations. Little 
consideration has been given the problem of 
education, and as a result, the burden of pro- 
viding for the education of the children at 
their own expense has been placed upon the 
parents except in cases where the public 
schools enroll these children without charging 
tuition. 

The federal government owns approximately 
21 per cent of the land in the continental 
United States. In addition, there are large 
holdings in the territories and outlying pos- 
sessions and in many foreign countries. The 
control of these projects is under the direction 
of ten different divisions of the federal govern- 
ment in six of the executive departments and 
one independent agency. 

Blauch's 1938 study,! covering 686 projects, 
showed a total of 23,061 children between the 
ages of six and eighteen years living on these 
reservations, of whom 22,437 were in school. 
Of these, approximately 7000 were forced to 
pay tuition charges to public, private, or 
governmental schools. 

Except for the Canal Zone, which main- 
tains a good system of public schools, and the 
Indian reservations schools, this area has been 
greatly neglected? Despite the recommenda- 
tions of the President's Advisory Committee 
on Education, little if anything has been done 
to improve the situation. In 1948 The Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government drew another dark 
picture of conditions: * 


1 Lloyd E. Blauch and William L. Iversen, Educa- 
tion of Children on Federal Reservations, Staff Study No. 
17, p. 30. Prepared for the Advisory Committee on 
Education. Washington: Gov't. Printing Office, 
1939. 

2 Reported 1945-46 federal expenditure, $896,181. 

* Task Force Report, Public Welfare, Appendix P, 
pp. 291-92, (January 1949). 


Between 1935 and 1947 the number of school- 
age children of federal employees on federally 
owned properties increased from 24,000 to 56,000 
and is estimated at almost 60,000 in 1948. Because 
of the failure of the federal government to establish 
a comprehensive policy in respect to these children 
and the prevalent lack of state recognition of re- 
sponsibility for their education, they often do not 
have the opportunity to a free public education 
which is guaranteed to other children as a part of 
their birthright. . . . 

The states, similarly, have varying policies rela- 
tive to children living on federal reservations and 
properties. Only 10 states have provided any 
legislation to solve the problem, and in these the 
scope is limited. It is clear that even beyond 
those children for whom states pay all educational 
expenses by specific state provision, those which 
may have been admitted to public schools by the 
benevolence of other states, and those covered by 
emergency Lanham Act support, a substantial num- 
ber of children living on reservations are educated 
at the expense of their parents. Of those children 
living on federally owned properties in the several 
States, Hawaii, Alaska and the Canal Zone, ap- 
proximately 73 per cent are on reservations where 
in general the local authority assumed no responsi- 
bility. It has been felt by many individuals and 
groups cognizant of the problem that the education 
of these children should not be contingent upon the 
generosity of State and local taxpayers or a burden 
on the parents... . 

Several government agencies have quite different 
policies and there is seldom consistency in policy 
within an agency.‘ The federal government should 
be the first rather than last in recognizing its re- 
sponsibility to children under its jurisdictions. . . . 


The report recommends that the federal 
education agency, the U.S. Office of Education, 
should be the major coordinating force for this 
purpose. А further recommendation is that 
in all possible cases the federal agency use 
existing school facilities rather than attempt 
the operation of federal schools.5 


Indian Schools 
During 1949 the federal government spent 


* For the fiscal year 1949—50, more than $23,500,000 
has been budgeted for these purposes through a series 
of agencies. 

* The Lesinski Bill (H.R. 4115) was introduced 
April 8, 1949 to provide for the education of children 
in federal reservations according to these recommen- 
dations. 
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nearly $15,000,000 for the. education of all 
Indian children in the continental United 
States and Alaska. More than half of these 
were in the regular public schools and the rest 
in reservation schools or special boarding 
schools. "The Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation recommended certain improvements in 
both type and quality of service, urging that:! 


1. The policy of the Office of Indian Affairs to 
educate the Indians to develop their own social and 
economic resources, to the end that they may be- 
come socially competent and economically self- 
sufficient, should be continued. 

2. In those areas where public schools can best 
be used for the education of Indian children, every 
effort should be made to secure the improvement of 
the public schools so utilized. In other areas where 
the Indian communities are large and are made up 
principally of full-blood Indians, the existing 
special schools for Indians should be continued and 
improved, and additional schools should be pro- 
vided where needed. 

1 Report of the Committee, p. 179. 


3. Provision should be made as soon as possible, 
through increased appropriations, to extend to the 
Natives of Alaska such educational services now 
provided on Indian reservations in the states as 
meet their needs, and to carry out for them the 
policies of the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. 

4. Special provision should be made for schools 
of post-high-school grade in which to instruct 
Indian youth of superior ability in their social and 
cultural heritage, the relations of the Indians to 
other races and cultures, and other appropriate 
subject matter, in order that they may become 
leaders among their own people. 

5. A more extensive program of in-service 
training for the personnel of the Indian Service 
should be provided at the earliest possible date. 

6. Attention should be given to more frequent 
and systematic contacts between the Office of 
Indian Affairs and other federal agencies concerned 
with problems of education, health, and welfare. 
In particular, the Office of Education should 
co-operate in studies of the problems of Indian 
education. 
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Federal-State Relationships 


Although public education is legally a state function, it would be difficult to main- 
tain that since this condition is at present a legal and practical fact, it will necessarily 
continue to be so in the future. Public education in the United States must be flexible, 
sensitive to the people’s needs, and relatively easy to change. Only by establishing a 
general procedural policy and maintaining a dynamic popular opinion for its support 
can community, state, and federal interests be harmonized and the direction and control 
of education be maintained by the community. 


History or FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 
Points of View 

Since the beginning of the federal govern- 
ment’s interest in public education, two points 
of view have existed which in general parallel 
the political beliefs of Jefferson and Hamilton. 
The first, and still the stronger, influence is 
the desire of the states to maintain the control 
of the education function. The second is 
represented by the long struggle to develop a 
national system of public education directly 
controlled by a federal Department of Educa- 
tion. With some notable exceptions, those 
favoring a national system have been educators 
and educationists acting as individuals or 
through interest-group organization. 

The difference in point of view between 
popular and professional interests may be 
reasonably expected. The people normally 
desire to participate in educating their children 
and, to further that aim, have gradually evolved 
a folk-made public system that has been in 
harmony with North American cultural ideals, 
traditions, and needs. It has produced forty- 
eight independent school systems relatively 
free from centralized control except in the 
field of federally subsidized vocational edu- 
cation. The natural solidarity of popular 
interests, and freedom in the exchange of ideas 
between the states have resulted in unusual 
uniformity in education. But differences in 
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interpretation of need, in leadership, in eco- 
nomic conditions, in organization, and in the 
freedom of the community to experiment, have 
also developed unevenness in community pro- 
grams. This variation is the natural result of 
democratic practices and the exercise of 
freedom; it indicates a healthy institutional 
life. 

These differences frequently seem to pro- 
fessional educators to be evidence of inequality 
of opportunity, and the differences between 
education levels in different parts of the 
country are considered dangerous to de- 
mocracy and national safety. In their eager- 
ness to improve, they overlook the value of 
the slower democratic processes of self- 
directed growth; they seek to force improve- 
ment in a mandatory way. 

The weaknesses of current education or- 
ganization, particularly in the less wealthy 
states, have been freely admitted." The need 
for improvement in administrative structure, 
curriculum, personnel, and democratic pro- 
cedures has also been recognized and given 
consideration. The serious problem in making 
these changes is to improve public education 
in the less competent sectors while conserving 
the desirable values of popular control and 
keeping the system flexible and dynamic, 
enough to stimulate self-growth. So far as’ 


1 See Chapter 10. 
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professional efforts are related to the problem 
of improvement, there is no conflict between 
popular and professional points of view. 

Professional educators and particularly many 
of the educationists may consciously or un- 
consciously combine other interests with their 
desire to improve education. The technician 
is familiar with the history and administration 
of education in other countries as well as his 
own. The tradition of his own general and 
professional education has been aristocratic. 
The magic of organization, of professional 
prestige and power, has been strongly instilled 
in him. He may speak eloquently of demo- 
cratic values and practices, but in his own 
professional life he is impatient with the 
slowness of democratic processes. His typical 
American belief in the magic of organization 
and management and his worship of technical 
efficiency too often make him contemptuous 
of lay participation in the education processes. 

Professional education organizations must 
have a motif to insure success; such things as 
the welfare of the teacher, the improvement 
of education, and the improvement of the 
professional's social status. Organizational 
success depends upon the strength of its 
membership and membership may be stimu- 
lated by strong-arm administrative pressure. 
Thus the professional programs for improving 
public education are too often mixed with the 
personal improvement of the teacher. While 
it is true that to improve the education process, 
there must first be more capable teachers, 
many professional desires, particularly the 
will-to-power, are often made equivalent to 
the improvement of the schools. 

Since 1930 all major teacher organizations 
have become pressure lobbies at national level, 
differing only from other pressure groups in 
the degree of their power. Since there is 
fortunately no teacher voting bloc and pro- 
fessional organizations cannot spend large 
sums of money on special propaganda and 
political campaigns, the teacher pressure 
groups are not yet too powerful. Their 
strength. is also divided between the com- 
peting National Education Association, The 
‘American Federation of Teachers, The Ameri- 
can Vocational Association and many smaller 
groups. This diversion prevents the concen- 


tration of pressures which is fundamentally 
not in the popular interest. While many 
believe that the teaching profession has lost 
confidence and prestige by moving from its 
potentially strong position as a creator of 
public opinion through adult education, others 
feel thatthe results, negligible as theyare, justify 
the change in general policy. The trend un- 
fortunately appears to be in the direction of 
bigger pressures, which has already pro- 
duced many counter pressures by other groups. 
The basic strength of the organized teaching 
profession is at state level where it should 
remain so long as education is a state function. 

In a culture where the greatest rewards 
normally go to men of business and finance, 
and where the teacher has generally occupied 
an anomalous position with respect to social 
prestige and salary rewards (partly because of 
the inferior position of the teacher in auto- 
cratic organization), it is perfectly natural 
that teachers, both as individuals and through 
their organizations, should strive for power 
and prestige. This point of view has been 
expressed by the American Federation of 
Teachers, The National Education Associ- 
ation, the now extinct Progressive Education 
Association,! and the American Vocational 
‘Association. There is nothing harmful in this 
desire so long as it is openly expressed and the 
people fully understand it. Every individual 
or group worthy of consideration has a normal 
desire to improve, and when this improvement 
is possible without harm to other individuals 
or groups, it is reasonable and valid; when it 
may result in definite disadvantages to the. 
total group it is questionable. 

The people should have a realistic under- 
standing of the teaching profession, and the 
teaching profession should not attempt to 
delude itself concerning the pure altruism of 
organizational programs and projects. ‘The 
professional group may learn not to make its 
own programs too narrow, and may actually 
orient them for the greater social interest. 
The people, while listening and studying pro- 


1 See George S. Counts, Dare The School Build A New 


„Social Order?, Pamphlet No. 11, pp. 12, 28-29, New 


York: The John Day Co., 1932. 
2Stuart Chase, Democracy Under Pressure. 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 
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fessional demands, may learn not to be 
completely overcome with the feeling that 
projected plans are always unselfish and 
altruistic. There might be a future procedure 
somewhat as follows. The professionals will 
continue to make demands and present plans 
which they consider reasonable from the 
standpoint of their technical knowledge; the 
people will examine these projects carefully 
and with sensible skepticism until they are 
convinced that the proposals will benefit all 
the people, with possible secondary benefits 
to the teaching profession; and they will accept 
finally those portions that meet their needs. 

With this exposition as a background, the 
rest of this section will be limited to the 
history of unsuccessful attempts to develop a 
national system of public education. 


The National University 


The attempt to establish a national uni- 
versity started in 1787 and has continued more 
or less intermittently to the present time. In 
1787 Franklin, Madison, Pickering, and 
Washington desired to make constitutional 
provision for it. Washington broached the 
idea again in 1790. In 1795 he wrote to the 
district commissioners offering to endow such 
an institution in part, and he renewed the of- 
fer in his final message in 1796, but Congress 
took no action. In his will Washington 
bequeathed the equivalent of approximately 
$25,000 for this purpose. 

From 1803 until 1806 "Thomas Blodgett 
wrote several items on this subject. He also 
solicited $30,000 from 18,000 people who 
were interested, adding the proceeds of the 
sale of his book Economica, published in 1806, 
to this fund. These moneys have disappeared, 
leaving no trace. President Jefferson, Presi- 
dent Madison, and President John Quincy 
Adams also urged a national university. 

The organization of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in 1846 again raised the question in 


1 Cubberley has estimated that conservative admin- 
istration of the Washington bequest would have pro- 
duced $28,400,000 by 1925 and that the Blodgett sub- 


scription fund, subjected to the same stewardship, , 


would have totaled $45,700,000 in the same year, or a 
total endowment of $74,100,000. See E. P. Cubberley, 
State School Administration, p. 69. 


Congress but without results. Congress failed 
to take action on a bill in 1872 although Pres- 
ident Grant urged its consideration. There 
was much discussion of the subject by edu- 
cators and others up to 1876 when the es- 
tablishment of Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore seemed to meet the need of a cen- 
trally located institution. Senator Edmunds 
of Vermont offered a bill in 1890 to create 
“The University of the United States” and 
secured the appointment of a committee to 
study the problem. This committee reported 
favorably but without results. 

The National Educational Association ap- 
pointed a committee in 1898, with President 
Harper of the University of Chicago as chair- 
man, which concluded that the federal gov- 
ernment ought not to control the educational 
institutions of the country and that there was 
no need to establish a national university at 
Washington. 

Disappointment of educators in the develop- 
ment of the Carnegie Institute (1902) as a 
research and not a teaching institution led to 
the consideration and the endorsement of the 
idea of a national university by the National 
Association of State University Presidents. 
Bills for its creation were introduced into 
Congress in 1908, 1911, and 1913. The 
purposes were now defined: to promote the 
advance of science, to provide for the higher 
education of government personnel, and to 
cooperate with the scientific departments of 
other institutions of advanced learning. This 
proposed institution was to confer no degrees 
and to be open only to students who had 
achieved the master’s level. None of these 
bills were enacted. 

A national university has been under inter- 
mittent consideration without success since the 
establishment of the United States. Opposi- 
tion to its creation came from private and 
sectarian colleges, from the states, and from 
laymen opposed to the possible establishment 
of federal control over education. The need 
for such an institution has passed, and the 
pre- and in-service training needs for govern- 
ment personnel now appear to be satisfactorily 
met by the several departments involved. 
Further attempts to establish a national uni- 
versity would probably encounter the same 
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opposition and, in addition, would certainly 
be now opposed by the executive departments 
which have developed their own personnel- 
training programs. The possibilities of a 
national university are rather remote. 


National System of Education 


Members of the teaching profession were 
early in favor of *dignifying" public education 
by giving it full cabinet status in the federal 
executive branch. The Department of Edu- 
cation was actually created by Congress in 
1867 with its authority limited to informational 
and interpretative service. That Congress had 
no intention of extending federal authority over 
education was quite evident when, in 1869, 
the department was reduced to an Office of 
Education and placed in the Department of the 
Interior. In the opinion of many centralists 
this Department and later Bureau of Education 
(1870) + was to form the nucleus around 
which a national system of education would be 
projected. This idea has persisted to the 
present time and since 1918 has been an 
emphasized plank in the educational platform 
of the National Education Association. 


Hoar Bill. Educators and laymen were con- 
cerned in the sixties with the problem of 
illiteracy, particularly in the Southern states 
where granting citizenship to millions of 
illiterate Negroes had produced a serious 
problem. Senator Hoar introduced a bill in 
1870 which provided for a national system 
of compulsory education, the creation of a 
notional school fund from the proceeds o 
public land sales, the distribution of funds 
for the eradication of illiteracy over a period 
of ten years and the vesting of administrative 
control of these federal funds in the Bureau of 
Education. But the bitterness of the war and 
post-war periods was still strong, and the 
bill failed to pass. 


Blair Bill. The question, although discussed 
by education leaders, did not come to a head 
again until 1884 when Senator Blair introduced 


a bill providing for a ten-year program of 


federal aid for the reduction of illiteracy. 
Since 79 per cent of the funds would have 


1 Changed again to “Office of Education” in 1929 


been given to Southern states, it was com- 
paratively easy to defeat this proposal in a 
Congress where war-rancors were still strong. 


Federal aid, 1887-1920. Beginning with the 
first Morrill Act in 1862, the Hatch Act in 
1887, and the second Morrill Act in 1890, 
the federal government developed the second 
phase of educational relations with states by 
providing continuing aid for agricultural and 
engineering education. The passage of the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 which provided for 
the first direct aid to adult education through 
the provisions of the agricultural extension 
act, created a gradually increasing control 
over subventions to the states. This control 
was greatly increased by the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. Congress did 
not accept the full program of the vocation- 
alists but did enact a statute strong enough in 
its potential controls so that by 1937 the 
federal government actually administered the 
joint programs of yocational education through 
its control of personnel, program, and finance. 
The strength of this control, ably supported 
by the Vocational Association lobby, is not yet 
fully appreciated by the teaching profession, 
but it was sufficiently obvious to organized 
labor to result in the presidential appointment 
in 1936 of The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion to investigate its administration. 


N.E.A. projects. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the vocationalists, the National Edu- 
cation Association succeeded in having the 
Smith-Towner Bill introduced into Congress 
in 1919. This bill provided for a Secretary of 
Education in the President's cabinet and for 
a $100,000,000 appropriation. Although con- 
siderable enthusiasm was aroused for the bill 
in its relations to certain post-war problems 
such as its encouragement of health and 
physical education, it fortunately was not 
enacted. It was re-introduced as the Sterling- 
Towner Bill in 1921 and as the Sterling-Reed 
Bill in 1923. 

Beginning in 1925, this bill was introduced 
as The Education Bill, and the request for a 

2 For the results of this investigation see John Dale 
Russell, and associates, Vocational Education, Staft 
Study No. 8, and also the Report of the Committee. 
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fiscal grant was dropped. Earlier changes had 
provided for the specific restriction that all of 
the educational facilities in the proposed act 
be organized and administered exclusively by 
the local and state authorities and that the 
proposed Secretary of Education was to 
exercise no authority over these programs or 
that the act was not to provide for federal 
control of education. 

The Joint Committee on Reorganization of 
Government Departments recommended cre- 
ating a Department of Education and Welfare, 
and President Calvin Coolidge in his 1923 
message to Congress urged such a Depart- 
ment. ‘This recommendation was strongly 
opposed by the National Education Associ- 
ation and certain educators who looked un- 
kindly upon any association of public education 
with welfare. Congress took no action. 


National Advisory Committee. Continued 
agitation upon the subject finally induced 
President Hoover to consider the problem. 
At his request, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, organized in 1929 a 
National Advisory Committee of fifty-two 
laymen and educators, more representative of 
organized educational interests than of the 
states." The significant recommendations of 
the committee as they relate to federal-state 
relations are, in condensed form, as follows: ? 


POLICIES 


1. Political control. Political control of the pur- 
poses and processes of public education shall remain 
with the state, territorial, or other regional or local 
governments. . . . 

2. Financial support. Any federal financial sup- 
port for education in the States shall be given only 
for education in general and not for special phases of 
education. The amounts and methods of distribu- 
tion of such federal financial support, if any, shall 
be determined on the basis of adequate educational 
and financial studies such as are recommended else- 
where in this report. Such grant shall not be 
centrally administered by the Federal Government, 


1The work of the committee was financed by a 
grant from the Julius Rosenwald Foundation and was 
published in two volumes in 1931. 

2 Federal Relations to Education, pp. 83-88. These 
recommendations were not approved by the vocational- 
ists and representatives of Negro education. 


but by state, territorial, or other regional govern- 
ments. ... 

3. Information service. The Federal Govern- 
ment shall be adequately empowered to render in- 
tellectual assistance to education everywhere 
throughout the American domain, whether con- 
ducted as a public or a voluntary enterprise. .. . 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


In keeping with the three basic federal policies, the 
following administrative procedures are recom- 
mended: 

1. Autonomy. 
autonomy. 

States. In whatever way the Federal Govern- 
ment attempts to foster education among the States, 
whether by financial or intellectual assistance, it 
should not interfere with the determination by the 
States of the fundamental social purposes and 
specific processes involved in actual direction and 


Maintain and develop local 


management of public schools. The people of each- 


State should be free to allocate specific functions 
between the State and its political subdivisions as 
local conditions and experience dictate. . . . 


The committee also recommended the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Education with 
a secretary in the President's cabinet but there 
were eleven objections, with two more mem- 
bers refraining from voting, and it has been 
since agreed that insistence of the committee 
on cabinet status was the chief reason for the 
report's failure to receive serious congressional 
attention. 

The significant contribution of this report 
is that for the first time a group of professional 
educators realized what continued federal 
control of the type established under the 
Smith-Hughes Act might mean to the future 
of state-controlled public education and de- 
manded strong modifications in federal policy. 


The Advisory Committee on Education 


Complaints of organized labor that adminis- 
trators of the Smith-Hughes Act were per- 
mitting the exploitation of children by 
industry under the guise of “apprentice 
training," and the contention of many edu- 
cators that continued operation of this act 
would finally produce a two-way system of 
schools, led President Roosevelt to appoint the 
Advisory Committee on Education in 1936.3 


* The report of this committee was published as 


At this time the George-Deen Bill was 
before the Congress, and the pressure of other 
organized education interests had succeeded 
in introducing bills for specially earmarked 
aids to public education or collateral activities 
amounting to nearly one billion dollars. These 
congressional pressures were beginning to 
make themselves felt upon the executive, and 
їп 1937, he enlarged the scope of the committee 
to give extended consideration to the entire 
subject of federal relationship to state and 
local conduct of education. The committee 
was expected to make recommendations under 
both of these assignments that would be 
available for executive and congressional uses. 
Although the committee did not believe in 
the theory of special grants, the major recom- 
mendations resolved themselves around the 
continuation of existing special grants and the 
recommendation of further subventions of the 
same nature. These new grants were to be 
distributed for general aid to elementary and 
secondary education, improved preparation of 
teachers, construction of school buildings, 
improvement of state departments of educa- 
tion, educational service for adults, library 
service for rural areas, cooperative education 
research, demonstrations and planning. 

The committee also recommended specific 
changes in the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Deen Acts. Its general conclusions on the 
operation of the Smith-Hughes Act were 
similar to those of the National Advisory 
Committee, although in the second report 
more specific recommendations were made for 
changes in the act.’ 


Controversial issues. The committee made 
several recommendations which became con- 
troversial issues and have caused considerable 
professional and lay reaction ever since. 
Three of these recommendations followed the 
same general principle of greater cooperation 
and closer relations between public and non- 
public education agencies, but the chief 
opposition centered around the first of the 
three. They provided, first, that: 

House Document No. 529, 75th Congress, 3d Session, 
February 23, 1938. Issued later as separate report by 
the Gov’t. Printing Office, 1938. 

1 Report of the Committee, p. 80. 
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general aid . . . for reading materials, transportation 
and scholarships should be made available, so far as 
federal legislation is concerned, for the benefit of 
pupils both in public and non-public schools. Local 
schools receiving federal aid should be authorized 
to make their health and welfare services available 
to pupils in non-public schools. The conditions 
under which health and welfare services and aid for 
reading materials, transportation, and scholarships 
should be made available for pupils in privately 
controlled schools should be determined by the 
States, or by the local school jurisdictions receiving 
the grants if the States so determine.* 


Under the first recommendation the com- 
mittee interpreted the 1930 Louisiana de- 
cision ? as legalizing the use of funds for the 
benefit of children in non-public schools if the 
state desired to make them ‘available, thus 
indicating that no federal obstacles existed to 
make such allocation illegal. No federal 
legislation had followed the defeat of the 
Blaine amendment in 18764 except that 
Congress had enacted specific provisions, in 
the organic acts governing the territories 
and outlying possessions, that no public 
moneys were to be spent upon sectarian ` 
schools. The committee also gave con- 
sideration to the practice of the National 
Youth Administration in allocating work- 
scholarships to students in public and non- 
public secondary schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities.® 

Since the greater proportion of non-public 
elementary and secondary schools is under 
the jurisdiction of the Roman Catholic 
Church, this recommendation immediately 
became an issue of public funds for sectarian 
education, the beginning of a policy that 
might have disastrous effects on the principle 
of undivided school support, and on the Con- 
stitutional provisions for separation of church 
and state. There were immediate reactions 
to the recommendation, and this sharp dif- 
ference of opinion has since been echoed in 


2 Report of the Committee, рр. 198-99. 

3 See Chapter 3. 

4 See Chapter 3. 

5 See Chapter 34. 

6 The original purpose of the N.Y.A. programs was 
to spend money to counteract the depression. Keep- 
ing youth in school fitted into this program. 
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the Congress. Second, it recommended for 
adult education that: 


the grants should not be restricted to expenditure 
through the public schools; they should also be 
available for expenditure through the extension 
services of colleges and universities and through 
other appropriate, nonprofit educational agencies." 


In the second case the committee was un- 
doubtedly influenced by the policies of the 
Scandinavian countries in subsidizing numerous 
non-public agencies in their conduct of adult 
education programs. Since this fund was to 
be administered by the Office of Education, 
it also represented a proposal for a vital change 
in political and education policy. 

And third, with respect to cooperative 
education research, demonstrations and рјап- 
ning, it recommended that: 


the entire fund should be available for expenditure 
under the direction of public and private nonprofit 
institutions or agencies approved by the Office of 
Education, on the basis of co-operative projects 
jointly agreed upon. Due regard should be given 
in the allocation of funds to an equitable distribution 
among states and between races, to the types of re- 
search, planning, and demonstrations for which 
needs are most pressing, and to the facilities of 
institutions and agencies for the effective conduct 
of co-operative research, demonstration, and plan- 
ning projects. . . ? 


The third recommendation was made in 
the belief that non-public institutions of ad- 
vanced learning played too large a role in 
education to be neglected, and that the best 
research facilities and personnel should be 
used for public benefit wherever they existed. 


Proposed Legislation, 1933-1940 


Out of the emergency needs of the South 
and the poorer district-organization states of 
the North, certain bills were developed and 
introduced into Congress from 1933 to 1940. 
Of these, the Harrison-Fletcher Bill was in 
many respects the most important. It did 
not pass and was changed to embody the 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee 
on Education and presented again in 1938 
under the title of the Harrison-Thomas- 


1 Report of the Committee, p. 211. 
2 Report of the Committee, p. 220. 


Fletcher Bill. This amended bill aroused so 
much protest among independent educators 
and lay organizations that it had little chance 
for consideration. Two amended bills, fol- 
lowing the general pattern of the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill, were introduced to the 
1939 Congress. The Harrison-Thomas Bill 
was presented to the Senate and the Larrabee 
Bill to the House. Neither succeeded in 
passing. 


Proposed Legislation, 1941-1949 


Proposals, 1943. Proposed federal legisla- 
tion to aid public education since 1941 has 
been characterized by two specific issues: 
whether any further control over public edu- 
cation shall be given to the federal government, 
and the question of divided school support. 
In the proposed Educational Finance Acts of 
1943, State Control of Public Schools, Section 
1 read: 4 


No department, agency or office of the United 
States shall exercise any supervision or control over 
any school or state educational agency with respect 
to which any funds are expended pursuant to this 
Act, nor shall term or condition of any agreement 
under the Act relating to any contribution made 
under this Act to or on behalf of any school or 
State educational agency authorize any agency or 
officer of the United States to control the ad- 
ministration, personnel, curriculum, instruction, 
methods of instruction, or material of instruction. 


Despite these unusual restrictions against 
federal control, both bills died in committee. 

The proposed Finance Acts of 1945, 1946, 
1947, 1948 and 1949 contained similar restric- 
tions. The proposed education finance act of 
1947 was the first bi-partisan proposal It 
also provided for strong declarations against 
federal control. 


3 Two groups appearing openly in opposition were 
The Supreme Council, Thirty-Third Degree Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free Masonry of the 
Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A.; and Friends of the 
American Public Schools. 

15. 637 and H.R. 2849, also known as the Thomas- 
Ramspeck Bill, introduced June 2, 1943, 78th Congress, 
first session. 

5 Educational Finance Act of 1945, S. 637 and 
Н.К. 1296, 5. 717, 5. 81, 5. 170, S. 199. 

85. 472, sponsored by Senators Taft, Thomas, 
Ellender, Hill, Smith, Cooper, Chavez and Tobey. 
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Proposed 1949 bills. The first federal bill for 
general aid to public education was approved 
by the United States Senate in 1948, but the 
House took no action and the session closed 
without enactment. Numerous bills providing 
for education aids to the States were intro- 
duced into the 1949 session of Congress. Two 
of these deserve detailed attention. The 
Senate approved the Thomas-Taft Bill (S. 246) 
on May 11, 1949. It provided for ultimate 
general grants to states of $300,000,000 
distributed on the basis of a formula of need. 
While theoretically a proposal for equalizing 
differences between states, it actually was a 
dual measure: every state was to receive 
certain appropriations with the larger amounts 
going to the 24 poorer states in which the 
education load was heaviest. It placed no 
restrictions on state use of funds for sectarian 
schools. 

The House Committee on Labor and Edu- 
cation held hearings on both S. 246 and H.R. 
4643, a bill introduced and sponsored by 
Representative Graham A. Barden of North 
Carolina. The Barden bill did not include 
capital outlay or transportation and also 
limited the use of the money to public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It made no 
attempt to equalize Negro-white opportunities 
їп dual school systems. In addition, there 
were thirty bills before the Congress for 
school plant surveys and planning as well as 
for direct aid in school plant construction.’ 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, President 
of Columbia University, disapproved federal 
aid to education. His objections were based 
on the dangers of federal control of education. 
Former President Herbert Hoover also op- 
posed the federal aid bills, saying that only 
nineteen states really needed help, and that 
aid for all forty-eight states was simply a 
vote-getting expedient. 

Spokesmen for Catholic parochial education 

1 Bills S. 246 and H.R. 4643 were also called the 
N.E.A. bills because of their heavy promotion by that 
organization. The American Federation of Teachers 
at its August 1949 convention at Milwaukee approved 
the Burke School Aid Bill for teachers’ salaries only, 
and opposed federal aid for transportation of non- 


public school students. 
2 Of these bills, the education groups favored S. 287 
and Н.В. 3489. А 


strongly opposed the Barden Bill. They in- 
sisted that any federal appropriations made 
should include Catholic education on a 
partnership basis, which is in direct opposition 
to the purpose of the protest school and to the 
century and a half old American principle of 
undivided school support Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Catholic Archbishop of New York, 
publicly denounced Representative Barden in 
a speech at Fordham University on June 19, 
1949, because of his stand on undivided school 
support. Representative Barden’s reply was: 


The Barden Bill (H.R. 4643) does not discriminate 
against any group. We wanted the funds for paying 
teachers and buying books. If we start doling out 
transportation money we would be writing checks 
for Methodist orphanages, Baptist schools and all 
others.4 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt approved the 
Barden Bill in one of her syndicated column 
articles and immediately drew upon herself an 
attack from Cardinal Spellman. As a result 
of the issues raised by the Barden-Spellman- 
Roosevelt controversy, the Barden Bill was 
not reported by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


Issues in Federal Aid 


The first issue, whether the proposed edu- 
cation acts of 1949 were really equalization 
measures, depends on the point of view. As 
equalization measures, they could have better 
accomplished the same purpose by confining 
federal aid to eleven, thirteen, or nineteen 
states. If they were designed as general aid 
bills, it would have been more honest to so 
label them. The second issue, that federal 
funds should not be dispensed to the states 
without some corresponding improvement in 


з See Chapters 3, 5, and 32. 

4 The principle of divided school support was so 
sharply drawn by this controversy that papers 
throughout the country commented editorially. The 
Christian Science Monitor, New York Daily Compass, 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch, The Washington Post 
and a number of others rebuked Cardinal Spellman 
editorially and commended the principle of undivided 
school support upon which the Barden Bill was based. 
See also decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
New Jersey bus case and the question of released 
time raised by the Champaign, Illinois, case discussed 
in Chapter 3. 
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the operation of public education, brings up 
the problem of whether the Congress shall 
dictate to the states.! If the Taft point of view, 
which is also that of The American Council 
on Education, is favored, no restrictions what- 
soever would be placed on the states’ use of 
federal aid. Whether future Congresses 
would feel bound to support a continuation of 
this policy after observing the actual use of 
federal funds is a very debatable question, and 
one that Senator Taft himself raised. It is 
not good administration for an appropriating 
body to make blanket appropriations without 
specific accounting. The third issue, strongly 
held by many members of the teaching pro- 
fession, is that the states have not yet exerted 
themselves sufficiently in improving their ob- 
solete and extravagant administrative structure, 
their instruction program, their teachers, 
methods of administration, and finance, to 
demand federal aid.2 The fourth issue, on 
which there can be no compromise without 
grave danger to North American democracy, 
is that of undivided school support. As a 
result of all these questions but particularly 
the question of admitting Roman Catholic 
parochial schools to a partnership with the 
state, the question of federal aid may be 
deferred for some time. 


Commission on Higher Education 


The President’s Commission of Higher Edu- 
cation reported in 1948 concerning the nation’s 
needs for higher education. Some of these 
recommendations have been discussed earlier. 
The present reference is primarily to proposed 
finance in its federal aspects. In outlining its 
“Program for Action" the Commissions 
recommended that: 8 


1. Public education through the fourteenth year 
of schooling be made available, tuition free, to all 


! Restrictions on the use of federal funds by de- 
scribing method, controlling program or other means 
have been written into all federal education legislation 
since the Second Morrill Act. 

? The action of Georgia in rejecting much needed 
tax increases by popular vote in 1948 is an illustration. 
The obsolete independent-teacher-districts in twenty- 
five states are another. 

3 The President's Commission on Higher Education, 
Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. V, pp. 
3-7. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 


Americans able and willing to receive it, regardless 
of race, creed, color, sex, or economic and social 
status. 

2. Student fees in publicly controlled institutions 
be reduced. 

3. Immediate steps be taken to establish a na- 
tional program of Federally financed scholarships 
and fellowships as a means of removing further the 
economic barrier and enabling our most competent 
and gifted youth to obtain for themselves and for 
society the maximum benefits to be gained from 
higher education. 

4. Federal aid for the current operating costs of 
higher education be provided, beginning with an 
appropriation of $53,000,000 in 1948-49 and in- 
creasing annually by $53,000,000 through 1952-53, 
for the purpose of assisting the States in maintaining 
and expanding publicly controlled institutions of 
higher education in accordance with the program 
recommended by this Commission. 

5. Federal aid for capital outlay be provided 
through an annual appropriation of $216,000,000 
beginning with the fiscal year 1948-49 and con- 
tinuing through 1952—53, for the purpose of assisting 
the States to meet the needs for adequate physical 
facilities for instruction in institutions under public 
control. 

6. Adult education be extended and expanded, 
and the colleges and universities assume responsi- 
bility for much of this development. 


The two Roman Catholic members of the 
Commission, Monsignor Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt and Martin R. P. McGuire, protested 
against limiting federal funds to publicly con- 
trolled education agencies.‘ 

The Commission’s firm stand on the prin- 
ciple of undivided school support and against 
giving public funds to sectarian agencies, and 
the dissent of the Roman Catholic members, 
raised the same issue in advanced education 
that has been fought behind doors in the 
Congress from 1920 until 1949, when it was 
brought squarely into the open by the Barden- 
Spellman-Roosevelt controversy.’ 


Federal Reorganization 
The transfer of the Office of Education to 


“For statement of dissent see Vol. V, pp. 65—68. 

5 The recommendations of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education with respect to undivided 
school support are directly opposed to those of the 
President's Advisory Committee on Education (1938) 
and represent a much more logical and safer continu- 
ation of American education policy. 


| 
| 
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the new Federal Security Agency on July 1, 
1939, has practically created the Department 
of Education and Welfare advocated by 
President Coolidge in 1923. It has probably 
determined for some time to come, so far as 
Congress is concerned, the fate of recurring 
professional proposals for establishment of a 
federal Department of Education. 

The history of education affairs in Congress 
from 1787 to 1950 offers distinct evidence of 
the conflict between the desire of the people 
and the states to retain control of public edu- 
cation and the desire of certain educators and 
professional groups to improve the education 
process by increasing federal aid. Since an 
increase in federal aid will normally result in 
an ultimate extension of federal control over 
public education, the issue between certain 
segments of the organized teaching profession 
and the people seems to be clearly drawn and 
well understood. The interjection of the 
sectarian issue will create increasing tensions 
unless the Roman Catholic Church withdraws 
from a position that is scarcely tenable under 
the American concept of separation of Church 
and State. The struggle between those who 
favor decentralized and those who favor cen- 
tralized control is by no means finished but 
will probably continue just as strongly in 
future sessions of Congress. 


Errects or FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Unconditional Grants 


The period from 1802 to 1862 marks the 
first federal policy of encouraging public edu- 
cation under the direction of the states. Aid 
was given in the form of general land grants 
without any congressional controls. Тһе 
states administered their grants as they de- 
sired, and the results did not create a favorable 
impression upon the federal authority. There 
were many caustic speeches upon state 
incompetence in the administration of these 
extensive grants during the congressional 
debates of 1858 and 1859 on the first Morrill 
Act that was vetoed by President Buchanan. 
The latter also wrote his opinion of these 
practices into his veto message to Congress. 


Conditional Grants 


The second period started with the approval 
of the Morrill Act in 1862. The Hatch Act, 
the second Morrill Act, and the Smith-Lever 
Act followed the same pattern of requiring 
that certain conditions be met to be eligible 
for grants. 

The reaction of Congress to the dangers of 
federal control is shown by the restrictions 
written into proposed education acts in recent 
years. Senator Taft’s statement that no Con- 
gress has the power to bind future Congresses 
is something to which serious consideration 
should be given. Again, although Congress 
may not intend to establish federal controls, 
it is clear that power follows the purse, 
eventually if not immediately, and that the 
actual power is wielded by well-protected 
Federal executive personnel. Although many 
educators and organizations have protested 
against the curricular imbalance created and 
arbitrary controls exercised by the United 
States Office of Education in the administration 
of the vocational acts, and against the arbitrary 
exercise of power by numerous federal agen- 
cies under the emergency acts of World 
War 11, it is extremely difficult to secure 
any corrective action at congressional level. 
Further, the actual exercise of education re- 
sponsibilities in the territories and outlying 
possessions and even in the District of 
Columbia give little evidence that the federal 
government operates education as effectively 
as the community. 


Looking Forward 


The growth of federal control over public 
education has steadily increased since 1862, 
and if it should continue at the same rate 
through the extension of specific subventions 
to other fields, it will produce a completely 
federalized system of public education within 
another generation. The National Advisory 
Committee on Education apparently was fully 
cognizant of this trend when it declared that: ! 


The political representatives in the Federal Gov- 
ernment need to perceive the continuing dynamic 
worth of our tradition of decentralized management 


in education. lt was originally a wise intuition of 
1 Federal Relations to Education, p. 84. 
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men aiming to be free; it is now an American 
principle well confirmed by experience. 


The effect of special federal aids to public 
education has greatly distorted the instruction 
program in the case of vocational education. 
The National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation felt the danger of a continuation of this 
policy when it advocated the return to the 
older policy of general grants.! 

President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee 
on Education was also confronted by the 
specter of ultimate federal domination of the 
education function and, while accepting the 
principle of general grants, reversed itself in 
its recommendations by advocating special 
grants for a seven-year period. These 
recommendations were based upon the feeling 
that the states might not use general grants in 
those areas most in need of improvement in 
the opinion of the committee, thus indicating 
that the desire for results tends in practice to 
overshadow fundamental principles. 

The return of the federal government to a 
policy of general grants to the states for edu- 
cation is wishful thinking, not a practical possi- 
bility. It is doubtful whether the Congress 
will ever again make general grants over 
which it has no control. To do so would be 
dubious fiscal policy and would be open to 
considerable criticism. Land may be given 
freely, but annually recurring public appropri- 
ations must be periodically subjected to 
careful appraisal. Future federal subventions 
will probably be subject to careful scrutiny 
by the federal government and will entail 
increased control. 

Another difficulty with special grants is that 
a great deal of discretionary power must be 
vested in some federal agency, presumably 
the Office of Education, and that the exercise 
of this power by an executive bureaucracy 
will gradually produce the same problems 
that have grown out of the administration of 
the vocational acts. The National Advisory 
Committee on Education felt that an increase 
in the administrative authority of the Office 
of Education was undesirable, but the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, after con- 
siderable debate, recommended that such 


1 Federal Relations to Education, p. 84. 


discretionary power be granted to the Office 
of Education. The views of the first com- 
mittee appear to be much more defensible if it 
is considered desirable to restrict federal 
controls. 


The Education Lobby 


"The federal government is far removed from 
the people, and the interest of the people in 
national education policies is somewhat limited. 
The securing of federal appropriations for 
public education requires not only the organi- 
zation of a strong lobby at Washington, but 
also its continued maintenance and support to 
see that these appropriations are not reduced 
but progressively increased. “These are not 
popular but interest-group lobbies. Of the 
dangers of lobbies to democracy, the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education 
said: ? 


The dangers confronting democratic govern- 
ment, where sovereignty rests with the people, are 
different from those that threaten government 
where power is lodged with a monarch or a govern- 
ing class. In so far as legislators, executives, ad- 
ministrators, and even judges deviate from policies 
based on honest and intelligent personal opinion, 
they reveal their democratic responsiveness and 
inevitable deference to what appears to be the public 
opinion of their constituencies. Those who would 
use the government for private profit, rather than 
for public service, now attempt to seize the political 
mind of the public through propaganda and agita- 
tion. This is the new sycophancy. The attempt to 
seize public opinion by emotional appeal for special 
interest is democracy’s greatest modern menace. 
Playing upon the public opinion of a democracy has 
largely displaced age-old, palace sycophancy to the 
throne. 

The old political lobby was dangerous through 
the special privileges it attempted to secure, but 
the modern lobby is dangerous also because of the 
fear it invokes. The modern lobby carries a 
political threat, when it represents that a constitu- 
ency is, or is not, against a public policy favored by 
the intelligence or conscience of a public official. 
The evil lies in the fact that such lobbyists and 
propagandists have either misguided the people 
through their propaganda in the first instance, or 
are now misrepresenting the people’s genuine 
attitude upon public issues. 


2 Federal Relations to Education, pp- 72-73. 
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It would be a dangerous procedure for the 
people to turn over complete control of the 
education of their children to the teaching 
profession, which, like any other collection of 
human beings, has personal and professional 
interests to advance. 


PossIBLE SOLUTIONS 


It is doubtful whether the federal govern- 
ment will return to its earlier policies of 
general grants to public education without 
establishing normal controls that will gradu- 
ally be expanded under executive procedure 
into direction and domination of the instruc- 
tion program. It is also doubtful whether 
such complete power over the education pro- 
cess should be vested in any single govern- 
mental agency and its normal complement of 
professional lobbies. Yet federal aid is es- 
sential to the equalization and improvement 
of education opportunity between states. 

Since there is little possibility of avoiding 
federal control if the federal government con- 
tributes directly to public education, those 
types of subventions may be discovered con- 
trol of which will be least harmful to the 
total instruction program. Some educators 
think that the only safe way to receive fed- 
eral contributions would be through indirect 
means. A program of federal aid that has 
certain weaknesses, but also certain elements 
of strength, might be developed that confines 
itself to equalizing education opportunity be- 
tween states and among individuals, and to 
improving operation. 


School plant aids. The most needed improve- 
ment next to personnel is the structural re- 
organization of conventional school districts 
around natural concentrations of social and 
economic interest and population large enough 
to permit the community to bear its normal 
share of the burden and to provide adequate 
programs for both children and adults. The 
difficulty in securing this reorganization and 
integration of urban, suburban, and rural 
community interests is the cost of the essential 
physical plant. The rural and suburban in- 
terests are justly fearful of adding further debt 
to already encumbered property by placing 


1 Not to be confused with Central School Districts. 


another social mortgage in the form of bonds 
on their property. Inability to finance the 
school plant is one of the strongest factors 
retarding reorganization. It will be necessary 
to spend approximately a billion dollars an- 
nually upon the school plant for the next 
decade; after that the annual cost will probably 
not exceed half a billion dollars. Money for 
school buildings should be provided through 
the Office of Education and a competent Pub- 
lic Works Authority. Certain desirable 
checks upon need and the resulting degree of 
improvement may be made by the Office of 
Education, but supervising construction and 
auditing expenditures should be the responsi- 
bility of the Public Works Agency. The 
federal government will undoubtedly exercise 
considerable control over the building in the 
process of construction, but once the plant 
has been completed the community is un- 
hampered in its use of the physical plant, and 
use is the more important factor in this 
situation. 

By providing for capital improvement, the 
federal subventions will not only relieve local 
and state agencies of the large capital burden 
and promote increased efficiency through re- 
organization, but will also act as a stimulant 
for the entire building industry in the same 
manner that subventions for roads do. In the 
case of school building construction, many 
more collateral producers are affected, and 
many more men are employed per unit of 
construction. They will also eliminate the 
need for long-term borrowing, thus reducing 
another large burden. 


Equalizing individual opportunity. A second 
means of assisting without controlling instruc- 
tion policy is the equalization of individual 
opportunity through scholarships to those 
individuals who otherwise would be deprived 
of their education opportunity. lt will re- 
quire at least a billion dollars annually to 
overcome inequalities due to individual eco- 
nomic incapacity. The administration of 
these grants may well be left to the Office 
of Education. These scholarships should be 
limited to public school attendance. Since 
public education is the first defense of de- 
mocracy, all levels of government should 
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be jealously interested in promoting public 
schools. Those who desire to protest and 
establish non-public sectarian or non-sectarian 
schools should pay for their protest. 


General grants. After the accumulated 
school plant needs have been met and the 
annual expenditure returns to the normal half 
billion dollars, a third means of equalizing 
education opportunity could be used. This 
procedure would be to revoke all special 
grants to elementary, secondary, and advanced 
education and to provide for continuing per 
capita distribution funds among all of the 
states. It may be safeguarded by providing 
that an adequate per capita appropriation for 
current education expense be raised by com- 
bined community and state effort based upon 
relative ability. Since there would be no 
discretionary power invested in any executive 
authority under such an act, the distributive 
responsibility might be vested in the Office of 
Education in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census. 


The proposed per capita distribution on the 


` federal census might not produce the same 


theoretical degree of equalization that more 
refined procedures would. It has the ad- 
vantages of being simple, easy to understand, 
and eliminating the exercise of discretionary 
power by the federal authority. In general, 
it would place the money where the children 
are actually located, and, since the purchasing 
power of the dollar in the poorer states in the 
South is greater than in the richer industrial 
states of the North, this purchasing differential 
would represent a јен additional sum 
on a flat distribution. 


Extent of aid. The amounts ultimately 
necessary for these three types of federal aids 
will be approximately one and one-half billion 
dollars. The share of the federal government 
should increase up to 20 per cent of the total 
expenditures. 
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Epilogue 


The United States has made several priceless contributions to improve man’s con- 
dition: one, the extremely radical change from autocracy to representative democracy 
in which the people are sovereign, and where man’s free will is unchained and given the 
scope of choice and opportunity that suits his dignity; another, a cooperative system of 
public education open to all the people, through which the essentially classless, impartial, 
non-partisan and non-sectarian character of the American State may be taught anew to 
each generation — not merely a means for transmitting the cultural heritage but also 
for improving life, the best instrument yet devised for securing the greater happiness of 
mankind. 

American democracy has made its contribution by turning its back on race, caste, and 
authoritarianism. Through the years an economy has evolved which is still desirably 
competitive in many areas, but which has also proceeded cautiously to a middle way 
between the extremes of ruthless laissez-faire individualism and the undesirable controls 
of a planned social order. Changes to insure stability and wider distribution of pur- 
chasing power have developed as the economic system became more complex and deli- 
cately balanced and as the world grew smaller. If democracy is maintained and imple- 
mented, there will always be room for individual initiative and inventiveness. 

But Americans must realistically face their own shortcomings. Economic, racial, 
sectarian, and social discriminations still remain and must be rigorously rejected. 
Equality of opportunity needs to be more than a slogan for larger education budgets. 
If we really practice the democracy we preach, America will shine again as a friend of 
man. Democracy will be a beacon of light instead of a spectacle of exaggerated com- 
peting selfish interests. There is no reason for hesitating or for fearing that these things 
will not come to pass; we Americans have had dark days before, but they have always 
succumbed to the spirit of the people. 

America's second great contribution is the principle of democratic education. At- 
taining our democratic ideals demands a type of education that is just beginning to be 
practiced. It demands social education in which everyone can participate to the limits 
of his inborn capacity, where he is not stifled by conventional standardization, but 
where he can grow in competence and social conscience. There is no place in demo- 
cratic education for autocratic or pseudo-scientific determinism which places a ceiling 
on man’s efforts. Institutions must replace their caution and selfishness with a broader 
vision and greater idealism. They must teach an understanding of the ways of life of 
people beyond our borders and the means of living together in peace. The dynamics of 
democratic education demand that it should not be used as an instrument of any forces 
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whose selfish aims endanger democracy, but rather as а means of controverting all 
forces that retard peace and attempt to enslave democratic man. Democracy must wage 
a never-ending campaign against ignorance, disease, poverty, and fear, and this can be 
accomplished by learning how to use the knowledge, skills and powers already estab- 
lished during the long struggle toward that great objective, control of natural forces 
for the happiness of mankind. 

Since public education is directly controlled by the people within each community, 
improvement requires the constant reeducation of adults to the problems of today and 
tomorrow. Only as the people understand and support public education is it possible 
to make significant changes and improvements. 

First of all, the basic conditions of education must be improved. Universal demo- 
cratic education can best take place under conditions that permit the free flow of ideas, 
freedom of teaching and freedom of learning. According to Thomas Paine “. . . such is 
the irresistable nature of truth, that all it asks, and all it wants, is the liberty of appear- 
ing." It is more dangerous to censor than to discuss, for in the democratic life nothing 
is so hazardous to this country, and to other countries as poorly informed citizens who 
can be emotionally motivated by the controlled propaganda or imposed censorship of 
big agriculture, big business, big church, big labor, big newspaper and radio chains 
and even big education in its selfishly organized interest aspects. According to the 
Rev. George H. Dunne, 

When criticism is stilled, there is cause for alarm. Silence is a sign that smug complacency 
has entrenched itself, and complacency is the prelude to decay and death, whether in literature 
or in life, in society or the state, in politics or economics, in the school or the church. 


Under conditions which permit a free exchange of ideas and criticism, it will be pos- 
sible to achieve specific objectives more effectively. The main objective of democratic 
teaching must be a nation of individuals who are capable of analyzing information and 
forming opinions through reflective thinking. Robert M. Hutchins has aptly described 
this objective as well as the responsibilities of the democratic man. 

The educated man . . . must keep his head, and use it. He must never push people around, 
nor acquiesce when he sees it done, He must decline to be carried away by waves of hysteria. 
He must be prepared to pay the penalty of unpopularity . . . He must insist that freedom is 
the chief glory of mankind and that to repress it is in effect, to repress the human spirit. 


Furthermore, the educated democratic man must not only be capable of freely mak- 
ing his own choices and abiding by them, he must also develop a strong sense of group 
responsibility in the use of the skills which the cooperative efforts of the people have 
enabled him to attain. ‘This means fewer lawyers who pervert and twist the law for the 
benefit of criminals and wealthy people who seek selfish advantage, fewer men of low 
standards in medicine, fewer engineers who are mere technicians, and fewer school 
administrators who seek power and money rather than unselfish service to the people. 

Despite its tremendous contributions to the democratic life, public education is not 
as effective as it might be, and merely appropriating more money will not make it so. 
Americans must realize that the function of education is teaching, not administration. 
Top-heavy autocratic managerial organization will depress it, not improve it. Instruc- 
tion is the supreme purpose of the school, and all machinery should be designed to 


! Reverend George Н, Dunne, The Nation, 169:19:435 (November 5, 1949). Quotation reprinted 
from July, 1949 issue of the Jesuit weekly America. 
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make the teacher's work more effective. There is no place for managers of education 
whether in a village school or a university; good teachers are all-important, 

Neither can the education of free men be considered as an instrument of national 
policy. Only one type of indoctrination is permissible in democratic public schools and 
that is indoctrination in the nature and methods of democracy. Democracy is a society 
in which change is inevitable and is achieved through peaceful discussion and by de- 
veloping a free majority opinion, always delicately sensitive to the rights of individuals 
and minorities. Government should not interfere with freedom of teaching or learning, 
for unless education continues as a broad search for truth, it ceases to be education and 
becomes indoctrination or mechanized training. National policy should be decided by 
the people in Congress assembled, and carried out by the properly responsible executives. 
Public education, on the contrary, is the instrument of the people of a state; it cannot 
be considered an instrument of government without grave danger to the democratic 
process. 

The genius of the тапу races that comprise the United States, assisted by bountiful 
natural resources, by public education, and by democratic government, in a relatively 
brief span of time has been able to create a way of living and a degree of genuine se- 
curity for the great majority unequalled in the history of the world. But the very cre- 
ation of high American standards has brought to other people who have long lived under 
tyranny and debilitating poverty a burning desire to share in liberty and the good things 
that a properly organized life can produce for them. As Thomas Wolfe wrote during 
World War II with great fervor and perhaps with some divination, 


A wind is rising throughout the world of free men everywhere, and they will not be kept in 
bondage. The rivers flow in the democracies that now exist through to those who are held 
temporarily in slavery and on to the deluded human beings who are voluntary slaves. 

They have thought that force and cruelty and people who cast aside free choice and accept 
the will of one man or a few men can endure and dominate. But the rivers flow so swiftly they 
cannot be turned back, and the new beds which they make for themselves are in the pattern of 
new ideas which the people who believe in freedom in the world are fashioning today, Democracy 
shall triumph. 


We will not foster the safety of the United States and of other freedom loving people 
by selfishly controlling the things we have achieved; we will foster it by sharing our 
education methods, our economic, health, technical and governmental skills, and our 
fiscal reserves through long-term investments, with the oppressed people of the world. 
This can be accomplished without any striving for power, territory or economic cx- 
ploitation. 

The program to extend democratic help to other people is not sentimental, it is a 
most realistic goal, So long as totalitarianism remained static and content within its 
own borders, there was little to fear, but since World War 1, clerical, communistic, 
fascist, nazi, and phalangist ideologies have developed a dangerous tempo. 

The world struggle now, as at all other times since the rise of man from savagery, is 
between the opposing principles of love and force. Love has been the central idea of 
every great religion until the encroachments of the will of small men transmuted love 
to power. Power has been the basis for every small or great tyranny over the mind 
and soul of man, whether that power has been expressed through family, church, state, 
economic or social agencies. 
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The struggle between democracy and totalitarianism is between the right to be free, 
with all of the risk and thrill entailed, and a condition of slavery, with relative security 
and carefully ordered living according to the dictates of an elite. There are many kinds 
of totalitarianism ranging from clericalism, which through fear and censorship seeks to 
control men’s minds and souls, to that which compels every individual to accept a 
manner of life in which each has his permanent place in a completely planned society. 
In either form the individual can live and create only within certain carefully circum- 
scribed patterns. 

The basic struggle between democracy and totalitarianism is on the level of ideas; 
force is a secondary factor. Democratic man should not forget that neither devastating 
wars nor clerical inquisitions ever destroy ideas or man’s desire to be free. 


All these aims may be achieved if the fundamental instruments of American govern- 
ment from the Declaration of Independence to the latest clarifying decision of the Su- 
preme Court are made fully effective through education and practice. They can only 
be made so through the normal processes of democratic government, for as William E. 
Channing so forcefully said: 


If men abandon the right of free discussion; if, awed by threats, they suppress their convictions; 
if rulers succeed in silencing every voice but that which approves them; if nothing reaches the 
people but what would lend support to men in power . . . farewell to liberty. The form of free 
government may remain, but the life, the soul, the substance has fled. 


As the world grows smaller and understanding grows clearer through the free flow 
of ideas and better education, there will emerge from the anarchy of competing national 
sovereignties a large world society, a true United Nations, in which cooperation and 
understanding will replace the present ruthless competitive and exploitative interna- 
tional economy that produces the great empires and unprofitable wars of mankind. 
Whenever and wherever the curtains of official censorship are lifted, the people always 


cry out for peace. 
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